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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


In  writing  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Kefugees  of 
France,  we  have  no  intention  of  incidentally  discussing 
the  religious  question  that  has  been  for  three  centuries 
open  between  the  Church  of  Eome  and  the  Eeformed 
religion,  and  of  reviving  the  irritating  debate  which 
still  divides  the  most  intellio-ent  minds. 

Neither  do  we  seek  to  stir  up  old  resentment  against 
the  monarch  who  was,  notAvithstanding  the  fatal  error 
of  his  reign,  one  of  our  greatest  kings.  Admitting,  as 
an  established  fact,  that  Louis  XIV.  committed  an  ii-re- 
parable  fault  when  he  signed  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
promulgated  by  his  grandfather,  and  by  no  means  seek- 
ing the  difficult  glory  of  convincing  those  who  maintain 
a  contrary  opinion,  we  have  had  in  view  but  a  purely 
historical  aim  :  that  of  studying  the  destinies  of  the 
three  hundred  thousand  voluntary  exiles,  who  hesitated 
not  to  renounce  their  country  for  the  sake  of  their  God, 
and  whose  energetic  resolution  cannot  but  inspire  a 
lively  s}Tiipathy  in  those  who  hold  the  same  doctrines, 
a  profound  respect  in  those  who  profess  a  different  reli- 
'  j       gion,  and  a  painful  regret  in  the  breasts  of  all  men  who 
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sincerely  love  tlieir  native  land.     A  law,  voted  by  tlie 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1790,  restored  the  title  of 
French  citizens  to  the  descendants  of  the  Eefugees,  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  world,  upon  the  sole  condition 
of  their  return  to  France,  and  fulfilment  of  the  ci\dc 
duties  imposed  upon  all  Frenchmen.     We  believe  that, 
in  tracing  the  history  of  these  fugitive  bands,  we  fill  in 
some  sort  a  blank  space  in  our  national  history,  to 
which  we  add  a  new  chapter,  a  little-known  episode, 
full  of  dramatic  interest  and  of  the  most  serious  in- 
struction,    A  blind  panegyric  of  the  conduct  of  all  the 
emigrants  is  not  to  be  sought  in  these  pages.     It  is 
impossible  not  to  deplore  the  injury  many  of  them  did 
to  France,  by  bearing  arms  against  her,  and  rejoicing 
in  her  reverses.     But  is  the  fault  entirely  that  of  men 
reduced  to  despair  by  an  odious  persecution,  and  must 
it  not  rather  be  imputed  to  the  advisers  of  the  iniquit- 
ous measure  which  drove  them  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
countries  where  their  misfortune  was  commiserated  1 
Do  we  not  also  know  that  exiles  of  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries have  never  hesitated  to  cut  out  by  force  of  arms 
a  road  back  to  their  native  land  1     A  cruel  extremity, 
which  national  feeling  reproves  and  human  justice  con- 
demns, but  which  man's  conscience  has  never  stigma- 
tised as  a  vulgar  crime-!     We  have  not  sought  to  dis- 
guise this  painful  aspect  of  their  history.     But,  that 
much  blame  admitted,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  none 
have  the  rioht  to  treat  as  aliens  the  descendants  of  those 
victims  of  past  intolerance,  and  that  all  will  read  with 
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emotion  an  impartial  narrative  of  tlie  various  vicissi- 
tudes reserved  for  them  in  tlieir  banishment. 

The  establishment  of  the  colonies  of  French  Protest- 
ants in  Germany,  Ed  gland,  Holland,  S\Yitzerland,  Ame- 
rica, and  even  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Eussia ;  the 
edicts  of  orovernments  in  their  favour  :  the  services  that 
they  in  their  turn  rendered  to  the  nations  that  Avelcomed 
them,  as  well  in  a  political  point  of  view  as  with  respect 
to  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  literature,  and  reli- 
gion ;  the  degree  in  which  they  contriljuted  to  the  great- 
ness, wealth,  and  liberty  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  received  ;  finally,  their  successive  fusion  with  the 
races  amongst  which  they  dwelt,  and  the  actual  con- 
dition of  theii-  descendants,— such  is  the  outline  we 
have  endeavoured  to  fill  in,  and  within  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  include  those  facts  which  best  depict  the 
fate  they  underwent  and  the  influence  they  exercised. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  together  the  scattered  mate- 
rials of  such  a  work.  We  were  compelled  ourselves  to 
visit  England,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  to  consult  the 
public  archives  and  those  of  the  churches  founded  at 
the  period  of  the  emigration,  to  interrogate  the  most 
influential  of  those  families  who  still  take  pride  in  their 
French  origin,  although  they  appear  definitively  lost  to 
the  country  of  their  forefathers.  In  London  we  found 
precious  documents  in  the  great  depot  of  archives  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  amongst  the  manuscripts  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  in  the  collection  of  acts  and  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  French  church  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
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wliicli  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  was  as 
the  nietroj)olis  of  the  communities  formed  by  the  Eefn- 
gees  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  America.  In  Smtzerland  we  found 
numerous  and  important  documents  in  the  federal 
archives  of  Berne ;  in  those  of  the  French  colony  of  the 
same  town,  which  have  been  recently  transferred  to 
La  Neuveville  ;  in  those  of  the  Corporation  of  Lau- 
sanne ;  at  Geneva,  in  the  registers  of  the  Council  depo- 
sited at  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
library  where  Anthony  Court's  voluminous  correspond- 
ence is  preserved,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  French 
Bourse.  But  nowhere  have  we  met  with  more  abundant 
materials  than  in  Holland,  where  we  have  especially 
consulted  the  archives  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and  those 
of  the  French  churches  of  Amsterdam ;  the  library  at 
Leyden,  which  possesses  a  multitude  of  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  published  by  the  Kefugees  ;  the  archives  of 
the  Hague,  which  include,  amongst  other  curious  docu- 
ments, the  Secret  Resolutions  of  the  States-general ; 
those  of  the  churches  of  Eotterdam ;  and,  finally,  family 
papers  communicated  to  us  by  the  surviving  descend- 
ants of  those  sacerdotal  races  in  which  the  pastor's 
functions  have  been  transmitted  hereditarily  from  father 
to  son  for  upwards  of  a  century. 

To  the  documents,  for  the  most  part  unpublished,  to 
which  we  have  had  access  abroad,  we  must  add  those 
we  have  collected  in  Paris.  We  have  made  use  of  the 
memorials  addressed  to  the  government  in  1698  by  the 
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intendants  of  provinces,  and  of  which  copies  exist  in 
the  Imperial  Library ;  of  documents  reLating  to  the  Cal- 
vinists,  and  preserved  in  the  manuscript  department  of 
the  same  library;  of  papers  having  reference  to  the 
administration  of  the  sequestrated  property  of  the  Ee- 
fugees,  of  which  thousands  of  files  have  been  preserved 
in  the  general  archives  of  France  ;  finally,  at  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
despatches  of  our  ambassadors  in  England,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Denmai'k,  during  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing and  following  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Special  researches  concerning  the  Refugees  in  Ger- 
many, made  by  our  diplomatic  agents  by  order  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and,  previously,  by  that  of  General 
La  Hitte,  have  enabled  us  to  complete  on  that  head  the 
materials  furnished  us  by  the  Memoirs  of  Erman  and 
Reclam,  by  the  work  of  Charles  Ancillon,  and  by  the 
works  of  the  Great  Frederick. 

We  seize  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  for  the  support  he  afforded  us  dur- 
ing his  embassy  in  England,  and  since  he  joined  the 
Ministry.  We  have  pleasure  also  in  acknowledging 
our  obligations  to  the  zealous  assistance  afforded  us  by 
the  Protestant  ministers  Martin  and  Daugars  in  Lon- 
don ;  by  Mr  Panizzi,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  British 
Museum ;  by  M.  Edward  Mallet  at  Geneva,  M.  Anthony 
de  Tillier  at  Berne,  M.  Verdeil  at  Lausanne,  Messieurs 
Koenen,  Brugmans,  Mounier,  and  de  Chaufepie  at  Am- 
sterdam, M.  Green  van  Prinsterer  at  the  Hague,  by  M. 
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Delprat  at  Rotterdam.  At  Paris  we  have  been  seconded 
by  M.  Mignet,  Avho  has  followed  our  labours  during 
several  years  with  an  interest  and  solicitude  by  which 
we  shall  always  feel  honoured;  by  M.  Guizot,  who  has 
never  ceased  to  give  us  advice  dictated  by  his  great 
experience  as  a  writer  and  a  statesman;  by  Messieurs 
Villemain  and  Naudet,  whom  we  have  several  times 
consulted  with  advantage  upon  questions  relating  to 
this  subject.  Finally,  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  whose  encour- 
ao;ement  has  sustained  us  in  our  eflforts,  and  has  been 
our  most  precious  recompense. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  the  scattered  members  of  the 
Refuge  1  whose  hands  our  work  may  reach,  not  to  spare 
us  their  critical  observations  on  those  errors  of  detail 
we  may  have  committed.  We  hope,  also,  that  they 
will  allow  us  to  profit  by  such  documents  as  they  may 
have  in  their  hands,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  will 
one  day  endeavour  to  complete  this  history. 

1  We  are  aware  that  the  word  Eefuge,  applied  collectively  to  the  whole  of 
the  Refugees  established  in  the  countries  which  served  them  as  asylums,  is  not 
French.  We  borrow  it  from  those  expatriated  writers  whom  a  new  situation 
more  than  once  compelled  to  coin  new  words. 
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The  history  of  Protestantism  in  France,  from  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Henry  IV.  in  1598, 
to  the  revocation  of  that  edict  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685, 
may  be  divided  into  three  principal  periods.  In  the 
first,  which  extends  from  the  great  religious  transaction 
that  marks  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  the  taking  of  La  Rochelle  in  1629,  the  Pro- 
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testants,  involved,  sometimes  by  their  fault,  sometimes  bj 
the  artifices  of  the  great,  in  the  disturbances  "which  agi- 
tated the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicis  and  the  first  years 
of  the  majority  of  Louis  XIII.,  behold  themselves  de- 
prived successively  of  their  places  of  refuge,  and  of  their  po- 
litical organisation,  and  finally  cease  to  form  a  State  within 
the  State.  In  the  second  period,  extending  from  the 
taking  of  La  Rochelle  to  the  first  persecutions  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1662,  the  Protestants  no  longer  form  anything 
more  tlian  a  religious  party,  which  is  gradually  abandoned 
by  its  most  powerful  chiefs.  They  no  longer  distract 
France,  as  their  ancestors  had  done,  by  incessant  armed 
insurrections,  but  they  enrich  her  by  their  industry.  In 
the  third  period,  which  comprises  the  interval  between 
the  first  persecutions  and  the  revocation  of  tlie  edict  of 
Nantes,  they  are  excluded  from  all  public  employments, 
assailed  in  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  finally 
reduced  to  change  tlieir  religion  or  to  quit  their  country. 
The  edict  of  Nantes  was,  properly  speaking,  but  a 
new  confirmation  of  the  various  treaties  concluded  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  incessantly  infringed 
by  the  victorious  party.  It  began  by  an  act  of  oblivion 
of  all  past  injuries.  The  sentences  pronounced  against 
Protestants,  on  account  of  their  religion,  were  annulled, 
and  struck  out  of  the  registers  of  the  sovereign  courts. 
Their  children,  settled  abroad,  were  declared  Frenchmen, 
and  invited  to  re-enter  the  kingdom.  The  prisoners 
amongst  them,  even  tliose  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
galleys,  were  set  at  liberty.  Catholics  were  permitted 
the  public  celebration  of  their  worsliip  in  all  those  pro- 
vinces where  it  had  been  interrupted.  Unlimited  liberty 
of  conscience  was  guaranteed  to  the  Protestants  ;  but  the 
public  exercise  of  their  worship,  formally  interdicted  at 
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establislied  at  the  epoch  of  the  promulgation  of  the  edict, 
aud  to  those  where  it  had  been  conceded  by  the  con- 
ventions of  Fleix  and  Nerac,  even  though  it  had  there 
been  since  suppressed.  The  public  exercise  of  the  re- 
formed religion  was  moreover  granted  to  all  gentlemen 
having  right  of  high  justice.  They  were  three  thousand 
five  hundred  in  number,  aud  they  were  entitled  to 
admit  the  families  of  their  vassals  to  their  religious 
meetings.  To  insure  impartial  justice  to  the  Protestants, 
the  king  created  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Edict,  a  tribunal  composed 
of  a  president  assisted  by  sixteen  counsellors,  and  espe- 
cially charged  to  judge  all  causes  in  which  Protestants 
were  concerned,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  Paris,  Rennes,  and  Rouen,  A  chamber,  com- 
posed half  of  Protestants  and  half  of  Catholics,  was  re- 
tained at  Castres  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  and  two  others  were  established  within  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  parliaments  of  Grenoble  and  Bor- 
deaux, to  investigate  and  judge  disputes  in  which  Pro- 
testants were  concerned  as  principals.  Finally,  places  of 
safety  were  assigned  to  them  for  four  years,  and  they 
kept  the  political  organisation  they  had  given  to  them- 
selves durino;  the  reliirious  wars. 

This  solemn  edict,  which  marked  for  France  the  end 
of  the  middle  ages  and  the  true  commencement  of  modern 
times,  was  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  green  wax,  to 
testify  that  it  was  perpetual  and  irrevocable.  It  was 
verified  in  the  most  authentic  form  by  all  the  parliaments, 
and  particularly  by  that  of  Paris,  and  sworn  to  by  all 
the  sovereign  courts,  by  the  governors  of  provinces,  the 
magistrates,  and  even  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV.  liiraself,  solemnlv  con- 
firmed the  edict  of  Heniy  IV.  On  the  22d  May "'l  610, 
the  regent,  Mary  of  Medicis,  decLared,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  then  a  minor,  tliat  he  recognised  that  the  obser- 
Tance  of  this  edict  had  established  an  assured  repose 
amongst  his  subjects.  "  For  which  reason,"  they  made 
the  new  king  say,  "  and  notwitlistanding  that  this  edict 
be  perpetual  and  irrevocable,  and  consequently  needs  not 
to  be  confirmed  by  a  new  declaration,  nevertheless,  in 
order  that  our  above-named  subjects  be  assured  of  our 
goodwill,  Ave  make  known,  pronounce,  and  order  that 
the  said  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  all  its  points  and  articles, 
shall  be  inviolably  kept  and  observed."  His  majority 
attained,  Louis  XIII.  confirmed  this  declaration  at  a  bed 
of  justice,  held  on  the  1st  October  1614,  with  the  formal 
clause  that  transgressors  against  it  should  be  punished  as 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The  following  year,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  the  States-general,  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  Nobles,  to  supplicate  the  king  to  preserve  the 
Catholic  religion  according  to  the  oath  taken  at  his  coro- 
nation, which  required  him  to  expel  from  his  dominions 
all  heretics  denounced  by  the  Church,  Louis  XIII.  made, 
the  12th  March  1615,  a  declaration,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  that  prince's  justice.  After  protest- 
ing his  intention  of  preserving  the  edicts  inviolate,  he  added 
"  that  he  experienced  very  great  displeasure  at  the  conten- 
tion that  had  arisen  amongst  the  Catholic  deputies  of  the 
Chamber  of  the  Nobles,  .  .  . ;  that  all  the  deputies  had  de- 
clared to  him  separately,  and  afterwards  conjointly,  that  they 
desiredtheobservanceof  the  peace  established  by  the  edicts." 
But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  this  act  of  Louis  XIII. 
was,  that  he  condemned  all  violence  in  religious  matters, 
"being  persuaded,"  he  said,  "by  experience  of  the  past, 
that  such  means  had  served  but  to  augment  the  number 
of  those  who  had  quitted  the  Church,  instead  of  turning 
them  into  the  path  that  would  have  led  them  back  to  it." 
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A  similar  declaration  was  made  the  20th  July  1616,  to 
confirm  Heniy  IV.'s  edict,  and  to  forbid,  for  the  future, 
the  application  of  the  term  heretics  to  the  members  of  the 
reformed  religion.  This  prohibition  ^vas  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  the  oath  uhich  the  French  kings  took  at 
their  coronation,  and  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
destroy  heretics,  might  not  be  in  formal  contradiction 
with  the  new  laM^s  of  the  kingdom. 

Anne  of  Austria  followed  Louis  XIII. 's  example. 
Her  declaration  of  the  8th  July  1643,  given  in  the  name 
of  the  infant  king,  said  that  Louis  XIV.,  after  taking 
counsel  with  the  queen  his  mother,  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Prince  de  Conde,  ordered  that  his  sub- 
jects of  the  so-called  reformed  religion  should  enjoy  the 
free  and  entire  exercise  of  their  faith,  conformably  with 
the  edict.  Similar  declarations  were  repeatedly  published 
from  that  date  up  to  1682.  The  most  important  is  that 
of  the  21st  ]\Iay  1652,  the  honour  of  which  belongs  to  Ma- 
zarine. The  king,  recalling  his  own  engagements  and  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  solemnly  confirmed  the  edict, 
"  Inasmuch,"  he  said,  "  as  the  said  subjects  have  given 
him  certain  proofs  of  their  affection  and  fidelity,  notably  in 
the  present  occasions,  with  which  he  remainswell  satisfied."^ 

Henry  IV.,  when  he  signed  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  broke, 
in  a  signal  manner,  with  the  traditions  of  the  middle 
ages.  He  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the 
concession  to  the  Protestants  of  all  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  which  the  intolerance  of  their  adversaries  denied 
them,  and  insisted  on  placing  them  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality  with  the  dominant  party.  For  the  first  time, 
civil  power  in  France  rose  boldly  above  religious  parties, 
and  laid  down  limits  which  they  could  no  longer,  without 
violating  the  laws  of  the  state,  venture  to  overstep. 

A  policy  so  novel  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  clamours 

*  Memoir  on  the  State  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France  :   the   Hague, 
1712.     British  Museum. 
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of  extreme  partisans,  and  to  provoke  the  hatred  of  fac- 
tions, who  never  think  they  have  anything  unless  they 
possess  alL  Tlie  remembrance  of  forty  years  of  civil  war 
was  not  yet  effaced.  The  old  leaguers,  the  Gatlioliques  d 
gros  (jrains}  did  not  credit  Henry  IV.'s  sincerity.  They 
attributed  the  concessions  he  had  made  to  the  Protestants 
to  the  secret  attachment  he  still  cherished  to  their  doc- 
trine. Thus  to  insure  a  legal  existence,  and  to  give  gua- 
rantees to  heretics — to  men  excommunicated  and  damned 
in  this  world  and  the  next — to  place  them  on  the  same 
line  with  the  orthodox  !  these  were  acts  which  they  could 
not  approve,  and  which  in  their  eyes  were  but  proofs 
of  manifest  treason,  or,  at  the  least,  of  blamable  indiffer- 
ence. But,  independently  of  religious  fanaticism,  interest 
would  have  sufficed  to  raise  the  Catholic  party  against 
Henry  IV.^'s  edict.  The  clergy  feared  the  diminution  of 
their  revenues  and  authority,  if  the  new  doctrines  were 
recognised  by  the  state  and  continued  to  make  progress. 
The  parliaments,  on  their  part,  complained  of  the  edict 
as  an  infringement  on  their  rights.  They  long  refused  to 
recognise  it,  and  yielded  only  to  the  formally-expressed 
will  of  the  sovereign.  "  I  have  made  the  edict,""  said 
Henry  IV.  to  the  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
"  and  I  will  have  it  observed.  My  will  ought  to  suffice 
as  a  reason.  In  an  obedient  State,  reasons  are  never 
demanded  of  the  sovereign.  I  am  king  ;  I  speak  to  you 
as  king,  and  I  will  be  obeyed."  At  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  which  exhorted  him  to  do  his  duty,  he  replied  that 
he  exhorted  them  to  do  the  same,-adding,  with  his  feigned 
Gascon  simplicity,  "  My  predecessors  have  given  you  fine 
words  ;  but  I,  with  my  grey  jerkin,  I  will  give  you  good 
results.     I  am  all  grey  without,  but  all  gold  within."  ^ 

The  Protestants  were  hardly  better  satisfied.     When 
the  Spaniards  surprised  Amiens,  several  of  their  chiefs 

1  The  name  given  to  tbe  most  ardent  Catholics. 

2  Th  ^  Government  of  Louis  A'/ F./;-o)«  1683  rol689,by]\I.  Pierre  Clement,  p.  91. 
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showed  small  alacrity  in  taking  arms.  They  kept  aloof 
from  the  king  since  his  conversion.  Duplessis-Mornay 
no  longer  showed  himself  at  court.  Some  days  after 
Chatel's  attempt  upon  the  king's  life,  Henry  received 
in  his  palace  his  old  companion  in  arms,  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne,  whom  he  now  rarely  saw  ;  and  when  he 
showed  him  his  lip,  pierced  by  the  assassin's  dagger, 
the  Huguenot  gentleman  could  not  restrain  his  satirical 
tongue.  "  Sire,"  he  said,  "  hitherto  you  have  denied 
God  but  with  your  lips,  and  God  has  been  contented 
with  piercing  your  lips  ;  but  when  you  shall  deny  him 
with  your  heart,  then  shall  God  pierce  your  heart."  The 
Protestant  assemblies  resounded  with  complaints  and 
recriminations  against  the  apostate  monarch.  The 
most  ardent  talked  of  again  having  recourse  to  arms. 
Henry  IV.  was  informed  of  their  proceedings.  "  I  have 
not  yet  spoken  to  you  of  your  assemblies,"  he  one  day 
said  to  d'Aubigne,  "  where  you  were  near  spoiling  all,  for 
you  were  in  earnest.  ...  I  had  got  the  principal 
heads  of  the  party  in  my  interests,  and  you  were  few  who 
laboured  in  the  common  cause.  The  greater  part  of  your 
people  thought  of  their  private  advantage,  and  to  earn 
my  good  graces  at  your  cost.  That  is  so  true  that  I  can 
boast  that  a  man  amongst  you,  of  one  of  the  best  fami- 
lies in  France,  cost  me  but  five  hundred  crowns  to  serve 
me  as  spy  upon  you  and  to  betray  you."  i 

Many  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  nobility  had  aban- 
doned the  Calvinist  party.  The  ministers  who  succeeded 
them,  and  who  were  thenceforward  to  be  its  most  ener- 
getic representatives,  lent  to  their  deliberations  that  theo- 
logical asperity  from  which  priests  of  all  religions  have 
so  great  difficulty  in  abstaining.  In  a  synod  held  at 
Gap  in  1G03,  after  fruitless  efforts  to  effect  a  fusion  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  Luther  and  of  Calvin,  they  agreed 

1  Memoires  d'Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  vol.  i.  p.  149-150  :  Amsterdam  edition, 
1731, 
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oulj  in  solemuly  declariug  that  the  Pope  was  Anti- 
christ, and  this  declaration  was  added  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Protestant  party.  It  ^yas  uselessly 
wounding  the  Catholics,  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  lived, 
and  rendering  more  arduous  the  mission  of  the  king,  who 
protected  them.  Henry  IV.  did  not  the  less  maintain 
their  religious  and  political  assemblies.  He  deemed 
them  necessary  for  their  safety  ;  but  he  kept  away  from 
them,  at  any  cost,  the  chiefs  of  the  nobility,  the  Rohans, 
the  Bouillons,  the  La  Tremouilles,  the  Lesdiguieres,  the 
La  Forces,  the  Chatillons,  whose  ambitious  plots  he 
feared.  The  fortresses  he  left  in  their  hands  gave  him 
less  uneasiness.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  to  the  as- 
sembly of  Chatellerault,  met  together  in  1605,  a  four 
years'  prolongation  of  the  term  fixed  for  the  restitution 
of  the  towns  in  which  they  kept  garrison.  Thanks  to 
these  skilful  and  cautious  combinations,  peace  was  main- 
tained in  the  kingdom.  The  honour  of  its  maintenance 
belonged  entirely  to  Henry  IV.  The  Protestants  ended 
by  becoming  reconciled  to  a  prince  who  at  least  assured 
them  religious  liberty.  In  his  Universal  History,  dedi- 
cated to  posterity,  d'Aubigne  renders  justice  to  the 
great  king,  whom  he  had  more  than  once  offended  by  his 
rough  repartees.  "  We  take,"  he  says,  "  a  prince  out 
of  a  cradle  encurtained  with  thorns,  armed  and  studded 
with  them  altogether,  like  a  flower  that  has  long  lan- 
guished in  a  thicket  of  nettles  and  serpents.  His  dawn 
beheld  the  sun  but  through  the  clouds  that  drowned  it. 
His  noon  has  been  terrible  with  thunder  and  unceasing 
storms.  His  serener  evening  has  given  us  leisure  to  sus- 
pend our  wet  garments  before  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
peace.  As  to  the  night  which  has  closed  his  eyes  in  a 
manner  as  little  ordinary  as  was  his  whole  life,  we  leave 
it  under  a  veil,  until  the  time  comes  to  speak  of  it."  ^ 
The  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  spread  alarm  amongst 

*  Agx-ippa  d'Aubigne  :  Universal  History — Preface. 
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the  Protestants.  Ill  contented  with  the  confirmation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  bj  Marj  de  Medicis,  they  demanded 
and  obtained  authorisation  to  convoke  their  general  assem- 
bly at  Chatellerault.  The  dukes  of  Rohan,  Soubise,  Sully, 
La  Tremouille,  the  Seigneurs  of  Cbatillon,  the  La  Forces, 
the  Duplessis-Mornay,  repaired  to  this  assembly,  ^vhich 
was  soon  transferred  to  Saumur.  But,  with  most  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nobility,  ambition  and  the  spirit  of  intrigue 
predominated  over  religious  zeal.  The  Duke  de  Bouillon 
wished  to  enter  the  ministry  ;  to  this  end  he  exerted 
himself  to  give  the  court  the  most  exalted  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  he  wished 
to  appear  their  chief,  by  having  himself  named  president 
of  their  assembly.  But  his  interested  views  were  seen 
through,  and  Duplcssis  was  elected.  Then,  changing  his 
tactics,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  party  to  give  up 
all  their  places  of  safety,^  to  place  themselves  entirely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  regent.  He  concluded  by  affected 
praises  of  the  glory  they  would  acquire  by  tJius  volun- 
tarily exposing  themselves  to  martyrdom.  "  Yes,  sir," 
replied  d'Aubigne,  "  the  glory  of  martyrdom  cannot  be 
celebrated  by  praises  too  lofty.  Immeasurably  happy  is 
he  who  endures  for  Christ's  sake !  To  expose  himself  to 
martyrdom  is  a  characteristic  of  a  true  and  good  Chris- 
tian ;  but  to  expose  his  brethren  to  it,  and  to  facihtate 
their  arriving  at  it,  is  to  play  the  part  of  a  traitor  and  of 
an  executioner."  ^ 

The  assembly  did  not  follow  the  insidious  counsels  of 
the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  It  exerted  itself  to  restore  har- 
mony amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  and  Mornay  drew 
up  the  famous  Act  of  Reconciliation,  which  was  signed 
by  all  the  nobles  assembled  at  Saumur,  and  even  by 
Lesdiguieres  and  Bouillon.     Concord  re-established,  the 

1  Places  of  refuge  or  safety — the  strongholds  the  Protestants  were  allowed 
to  keep,  as  La  RochcUe,  &c. 

^  ]^Iemoirs  of  Arjrippa  d'Aubigne,  vol.  i.  p.  168,169:  Amsterdam  edition, 
1731. 
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assembly  organised  a  system  of  general  defence  by  dividing 
Protestant  France  into  eight  circles,  each  having  its  own 
council.  These  councils  were  to  correspond  with  each 
other,  so  that  tlienceforward  it  might  be  easy  to  direct 
them  all  in  unison. 

The  religious  and  political  organisation  of  the  Calvi- 
nists  was  anterior  to  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  modified 
it  but  imperfectly  ;  the  assembly  of  Saumur  gave  it  its 
last  development,  and  establislied,  in  all  reality,  a  represen- 
tative republic  in  the  bosom  of  the  absolute  monarchy. 

The  religious  constitution  of  the  Protestants  reposed 
upon  the  consistories,  the  colloquies,  the  provincial  synods, 
and  the  national  synods. 

Every  church  formed  a  consistory — that  is  to  say,  a 
little  democratic  council,  composed  of  ministers,  deacons, 
and  elders.  It  met  weekly.  At  its  meetings  took  place 
the  division  of  the  alms  collected  in  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful.  Faults  committed  by  members  of  the  church 
were  denounced,  especially  those  contrary  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  It  was  investigated  whether  the  guilty  per- 
sons were  deserving  of  private  exhortation  or  of  public  ex- 
communication. In  case  of  disobedience,  the  delinquent 
was  denounced  to  the  colloquy. 

The  colloquies  met  every  three  months.  They  were 
composed  of  two  deputies  from  each  consistory  of  a  cer- 
tain district,  and  they  decided  the  affairs  which  the  first 
council  had  been  unable  to  terminate.  In  them  were 
fixed  the  sums  that  should  be  sent  to  Protestants  perse- 
cuted for  religion's  sake.  Censure  was  passed  on  elders, 
deacons,  aspirants  to  orders,  and  ministers,  who  had  gone 
astray  from  their  duties  ;  and  all  members  of  a  consis- 
tory who  had  been  guilty  of  prevarication  were  dismissed 
from  their  functions. 

The  provincial  synods  met  once  a-year.  In  them  each 
colloquy  was  represented  by  two  deputies,  and  all  the 
affairs  of  the  province  w^re  discussed.  Young  clergy- 
men w^ho  desired  promotion  to  the  ministry  were  exa- 
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mined.  The  rate  of  payment  of  tlie  pastors  ^vas  fixed, 
accordiDs;  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  received  in  the 
general  collection  made  bj  the  consistories.  To  each 
parish  its  minister  was  assigned,  and  choice  was  made  of 
professors  of  theology. 

The  general  or  national  synods  were  convoked  every 
three  years,  but  political  circumstances  often  prevented 
their  meeting.  These  assemblies  were  composed  of  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  They  elected  the  moderator,  or  president,  by 
a  plurality  of  voices.  They  judged  the  appeals  of  the 
provincial  synods.  They  gave  final  decisions  in  ques- 
tions of  dogma  and  discipline,  and  the  statutes  they 
enacted  had  force  of  law  in  all  the  churches.^ 

The  government  of  the  reformed  church  was,  it  is 
here  seen,  arranged  entirely  upon  the  representative  sys- 
tem, for  it  consisted  of  assemblies  subordinate  one  to  the 
other,  and  all  formed  by  means  of  election.  The  consis- 
tories were  subject  to  the  colloquies,  the  colloquies  to  the 
provincial  synods,  the  provincial  synods  to  the  national 
synod.  Tlie  lowest  ranks  of  this  hierarchy  were  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  people.  The  consistories  were 
composed  of  pastors  and  elders  named  by  the  people,  or 
at  least  admitted  into  those  assemblies  with  the  people's 
publicly-expressed  adhesion.  The  colloquies  were  formed 
of  deputies  named  by  the  consistories  ;  the  provincial 
synods,  of  deputies  named  by  the  colloquies  ;  the  national 
synods,  of  representatives  designated  by  tlie  provincial 
synods.  In  the  hands  of  a  minority  which  was  only  too 
frequently  oppressed,  such  a  government  had  necessarily 
great  vigour.  Discipline  was  maintained  as  a  means  of 
union  for  all  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  religion,  as  a 
means  of  defence  against  a  dominant  and  jealous  church. 
There  was  mutual  observation  and  watchfulness  ;  and  the 
measures  adopted  were  rapid  and  efficacious,  because  they 

^  French  manuscripts  in  the  National  Library.     Affairs  of  Calvinism  from 
1669  to  1788.     Memoir  of  La  BeatnneUe,  vol.  iii. :  Toulouse,  1759. 
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Avere  susceptible  of  being  carried  iuto  instant  execution, 
and  ahvays  conformable  to  tlie  general  interest  of  the 
party. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  in 
France  eight  hundred  and  six  churches,  divided  iuto  six- 
teen provinces  and  sixty-two  colloquies.^  The  first  pro- 
vince, which  comprised  Berri,  the  Orleanais,  the  Blaisois, 
the  Nivernais,  and  the  Haute  INlarche,  included  three  col- 
loquies ;  those  of  Sancerre,  of  the  Blaisois,  of  Berri  and 
the  Bourbonnais.  The  second,  which  was  that  of  Brit- 
tany, had  but  a  single  colloquy,  composed  of  ten  churches. 
The  third,  in  which  were  comprised  Saintouge,  the  Angou- 
mois,  Aunis,  and  the  Islands,  was  divided  into  five  collo- 
quies: those  of  Aunis,of  St-Jean-d'Angely,  of  the  Islands, 
of  Saintouge,  and  of  Angoumois.  The  fourth — Burgundy 
— contained  the  four  colloquies  of  Gex,  Dijon,  Chalons, 
and  Lyons.  The  fifth — Lower  Languedoc — was  divided 
into  three  colloquies  :  Nismes,  Uzes,  and  Montpellier. 
The  sixth — Poitou — consisted  of  the  three  colloquies  of 
Upper  Languedoc,  Central  Poitou,  and  Lower  Poitou. 
The  seventh,  made  up  of  Touraine,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  had 
three  colloquies,  bearing  those  three  names.  The  eighth, 
comprising  the  Vivarais,  Forez,  and  Velay,  had  but  a  single 
colloquy.  The  ninth,  containing  the  churches  of  Beam, 
was  divided  into  six  colloquies  :  viz.,  Sauveterre,  Orthez, 
Pau,  Olerou,  Nai,  Vibil.  The  tenth — the  Proven9al 
churches — had  but  one  colloquy.  The  eleventh,  includ- 
ing the  Cevennes,  was  divided  into  three  colloquies  : 
Anduze,  Sauve,  and  St  Germain.  The  twelfth  was 
Lowei'  Guienne,  which  reckoned  the  five  colloquies  of  the 
Lower  Agenois,  of  the  Condomois,  of  the  Upper 
Agenois,  Perigord,  and  Limousin.  The  thirteenth — 
Dauphine — had  the  eight  colloquies  of  the  Gapensois, 
Diois,  Viennois,  Val-Lu^ou,  Gresivaudan,    Valentiuois, 

'  Wo  take  this  estimate  from  the  catalogue  produced  iu  the  national  synod 
held  at  Alenfouin  1G37.  See  Aymon,  Synodes  nationaux  des  cglises  rdform^es  de 
France,  vol.  i.  p.  291,  306  :  the  Hague,  1710. 
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of  tlie  Baronies,  and  of  the  Embrunois.  The  fourteenth 
— Normandy  —  comprehended  six  colloquies  :  Rouen, 
Caux,  Caen,  Coteutin,  Alen^on,  Falaise.  The  fifteenth 
— Upper  Languedoc  and  Lower  Guienne — was  of  seven 
colloquies  :  Lower  Quercy,  Upper  Quercy,  the  Albigeois, 
Armagnac,  the  Rouergue,  the  Lauraguais,  and  Foix.  Fin- 
ally, the  sixteenth,  which  was  that  of  the  Isle  of  France,  was 
divided  into  four  colloquies  :  Paris,  Picardy,  Champagne, 
and  the  Chartrain  district.  The  national  synods,  which 
were  the  councils-general  of  the  Calvinist  church,  assem- 
bled twenty-nine  times  in  the  period  of  one  century.  The 
first  washeld  at  Paris, inl559 ;  the  last,at  Loudun,in  1659. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  Protestants  was,  like 
their  religious  constitution,  democratic  and  representa- 
tive. Its  bases  were  provincial  councils,  circular  assem- 
blies, and  general  assemblies. 

The  provincial  councils  were  composed  of  the  notables 
of  each  province,  charged  to  watch  over  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  the  party.  They 
looked  into  complaints  preferred  by  those  of  their  religion, 
and  transmitted  their  succinct  exposition  to  the  deputies- 
general  charged  to  obtain  from  the  king  redress  of  their 
grievances.  The  provincial  councils  were  anterior  to  the 
assembly  of  Saumur,  but  their  regular  meetings  dated 
only  from  that  epoch,  and  subsisted,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  court,  until  the  taking  of  La  Rocliclle. 
The  circles  established  by  that  assembly  in  1611,  on  the 
model  of  those  of  Germany,  were  each  composed  of  several 
provinces.  The  name  of  circular  assembly  was  given  to 
the  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the  provincial  councils. 
Any  province  of  the  circle  had  a  right  to  convoke  it,  when 
danger  menaced  one  or  several  churches,  or  the  generality 
of  the  churches'  of  France  and  Beam.  Did  the  danger 
become  too  pressing,  the  assemblage  of  circles,  intruding 
upon  the  royal  prerogative,  took  upon  itself  to  convoke  a 
general  political  assembly. 
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The  general  assemhiies  were  held  in  a  somewhat  irre- 
gular manner.  Thej  were  preceded,  and  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded, bj  provincial  political  assemblies.  In  the  first 
case,  these  named  the  deputies  of  the  future  general 
assembly,  and  digested  the  documents  that  were  to  be 
submitted  to  its  deliberations.  In  the  second  case,  they 
received  a  report  on  the  decisions  adopted.  The  edict 
of  Nantes  permitted  these  general  assemhiies,  but  on  the 
express  condition  that  they  should  be  authorised  by  the 
king.  Without  such  authorisation  they  lost  their  legal 
character,  and  were  held  to  be  seditious.  From  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Henry  IV. 's  edict  to  1629,  nine  general 
assemblies  took  place.  Those  convoked  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV. — at  Sainte-Foy  in  1601,  at  Chatellerault  in 
1605,  at  Jargeau  in  1608 — were  licit  and  regular.  So 
was  that  of  Saumur  under  Louis  XIII. ;  but  those  of 
La  Rochelle  in  1617,  of  Orthez  and  of  La  Rochelle  in 
1618  and  1619,  and  especially  that  of  La  Rochelle  in 
1620,  were  irregular  and  illegal.  The  last  degenerated 
into  a  revolutionary  assembly,  and  gave  the  signal  of  that 
civil  war  which  cost  the  Protestants  all  their  political 
liberties. 

In  principle,  the  general  assemhiies  had  but  one  well- 
defined  object  —  it  was  the  election  of  the  deputies- 
general,  and,  subsequently,  the  designation  of  six  candi- 
dates to  the  general  deputation,  from  which  the  king 
selected  two  commissioners  of  the  reformed  religion  to  be 
present  near  his  person  in  the  interval  between  the  ses- 
sions ;  but,  in  fact,  their  functions  extended  to  all 
things  that  concerned  the  party.  As  long  as  Henry  IV. 
lived,  they  did  not  overstep  the  restricted  circle  allotted 
to  them  ;  but  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  they  con- 
stituted themselves  sovereign  assemblies — following  the 
example  of  the  Dutch  States-general — and  provoked 
disturbances  and  rebellion. 

Such  was  the  formidable  organisation  given   to  the 
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Protestant  party  by  the  assembly  of  Saiimur,  and  which 
subsisted  until  the  takins;  of  La  Rochelle. 

So  much  boldness  alarmed  the  court,  already  bound 
by  its  treaties  with  Spain,  which  the  Protestants  consi- 
dered a  culpable  deviation  from  the  policy  of  the  fourth 
Henry.  The  double  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  of  a  prince  of  the  Asturias  with  a  daughter 
of  France,  was  not  less  odious  to  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  aspired  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  young 
king's  minority.  He  took  advantage  of  the  discontent 
of  the  Protestants  to  lead  them  to  revolt.  At  first  the 
movement  had  rather  a  feudal  than  a  religious  character  ; 
but  when  the  Duke  of  Rohan  had  raised  the  ardent  popu- 
lation of  the  Cevennes,  the  general  assembly  of  the  Pro- 
testant deputies  transferred  itself,  of  its  own  accord,  from 
Grenoble,  where  Lesdiguieres  held  it  in  a  sort  of  captivity, 
to  Nismes,  where  it  no  longer  hesitated  to  uplift  its  voice 
for  war.  Thus  were  Protestants  and  Catholics  about 
again  to  meet  upon  the  battle-field,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
third  Henry  and  of  the  ninth  Charles. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  young  king  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Bordeaux  to  marry  Anne  of  Austria.  He  set 
out  escorted  by  an  army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  had  been  named  lieutenant-ijeneral  of  the 
kingdom.  Then  w^as  once  more  seen  the  strange  si2;ht 
of  a  kinjT  of  France  travellincr  in  his  own  kin£:dom  at  the 
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head  of  an  army,  and  making  his  entry  into  his  good 
towns  preceded  by  artillery  with  lighted  matches.  The 
odium  of  this  rested  upon  the  Protestants,  who  had  unne- 
cessarily allied  themselves  with  a  factious  nobility.  There 
were  grounds  for  accusing  them  of  being  always  ready  to 
second  the  enemies  of  the  State ;  and  doubtless  it  was 
from  that  date  that  their  ruin  was  resolved  upon. 

But,  before  overwhelming,  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
them.  The  union  of  their  chiefs  was  only  apparent. 
With  the  exception  of  Soubise  and  Rohan,  they  thought 
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more  of  their  private  interests  tlian  of  those  of  the  party. 
T]ie  queen-regent  took  advantage  of  their  mood.  She 
sowed  jealousies  amongst  them,  and  drew  them  towards 
her  by  the  bait  of  rewards.  The  defection  of  Conde  led 
to  the  treaty  of  Loudun,  and  France  once  more  enjoyed 
internal  peace  (1616). 

During  the  four  following  years,  the  government, 
which  had  passed  from  Concini  into  the  hands  of 
Albert  de  Luynes,  prepared  to  deprive  the  Protestants 
of  that  formidable  political  organisation  which  had  per- 
mitted them  to  brave  with  impunity  the  royal  authority. 
The  whole  kingdom  resounded  with  passionate  preach- 
ings, which  excited  against  them  both  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  the  rural  population.  At  Lyons,  at  Moulins, 
at  Dijon,  at  Bourges,  a  misled  multitude  invaded  their 
cemeteries,  disinterred  their  dead,  burned  their  temples, 
drove  away  their  ministers ;  and  for  none  of  these  out- 
rages could  they  obtain  justice.  What  finally  soured 
them  was  the  edict  of  1620,  whicli  united  Bdarn  to  the 
crown,  re-established  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  ordered  the  restitution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  the  Protestants 
had  taken  possession.  In  vain  did  the  parliament  of 
Pau  protest  against  this  edict.  Louis  XIII.  declared 
he  would  himself  go  and  have  it  registered,  and  that  he 
would  let  himself  be  stopped  neither  hy  the  advanced 
season,  nor  by  the  poverty  of  the  Landes,  nor  by  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  mountains.  He  kept  his  word  ;  and  after 
having  completely  changed  the  organisation  of  that  pro- 
vince, so  long  the  hotbed  of  Protestantism  in  the  south, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  people  greeted  him  with 
cries  of  joy. 

But  the  submission  of  Beam  was  only  apparent.  The 
king  had  no  sooner  quitted  it  than  the  Marquis  de  la 
Force,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces, openly  encouraged  those  of  the  reformed  religion 
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to  resume  their  sacred  edifices  and  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty thej  had  secularised.  At  tlie  same  time  the  town 
of  La  Rochelle  convoked  within  its  walls  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Protestant  deputies.  This  assembly,  convoked 
without  the  king's  sanction,  was  illegal.  The  most  emi- 
nent chiefs  of  the  party — the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  Sully, 
and  above  all  Duplessis — made  useless  efforts  to  retain 
the  Protestants  within  legal  limits.  "  Were  I  in  a  state 
to  be  carried  to  the  Louvre,''  cried  the  Duke  of  Bouil- 
lon, then  ill  at  Sedan,  "  I  would  drag  myself,  all  crippled 
as  I  am,  to  the  king's  feet,  and  would  ask  him  pardon 
for  the  assembly."  These  wise  counsels  were  rejected. 
Tiie  burgesses  and  ministers  who  had  assumed  the  dircc- 
tion  of  the  party  gave  themselves  blindly  up  to  the  mad- 
dest hopes.  The  more  violent  they  were,  the  more  they 
were  applauded.  They  had  faith  in  their  own  strength  ; 
and  upon  the  10th  May  1621  the  assembly  dared  to 
publish  a  declaration  of  independence,  which  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  the  signal  for  civil 
war.  Disposing  at  its  own  will  of  powerful  men,  some 
of  whom  were  nowise  disposed  to  obey  it,  this  assembly 
allotted  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  the  command  of  the 
Protestants  in  Normandy,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the 
other  nortliern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  conferred  upon  him,  as  first  marshal  of  France, 
the  general  command  of  the  reformed  troops.  To  old 
Lesdiguieres,  who  was  on  the  point  of  abjuring,  was  given 
the  command  of  Burgundy,  Provence,  and  Dauphine. 
The  Duke  de  la  Tremouille  was  appointed  to  the  Angou- 
mois,  Saintonge,  and  the  Islands.  To  the  Marquis  of 
Chatillon  the  assembly  assigned  lower  Languedoc,  the 
Cevennes,  and  the  Gevaudan;  to  old  La  Force,  Guienne; 
to  his  eldest  son,  Beam.  The  Viscount  de  Favas 
was  named  admiral  of  the  seas  for  the  cause  of  the 
reformed  religion.  The  Seigneur  de  Saint  Blancard, 
Jacques  de  Gauticr,  received  the  dignity  of  admiral  of 
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tbe  Levant,  \vitli  the  command  of  a  little  squadron  Nvliicli 
Tvas  to  combat  that  of  Aigues-Mortes.  All  these  cliiefs 
were  agreed  to  resist  the  rojal  authority,  so  long  as  it 
was  lessened  in  the  hands  of  a  favourite  ;  but  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  they  would  not  persist  to  the  end,  when 
once  royalty  had  recovered  its  ancient  prestige.  In 
reality,  the  assembly  found  absolute  devotedness  only  in 
the  Dukes  of  Rohan  and  Soubise,  tlie  first  of  whom 
received  the  command  of  upper  Guienne  and  upper  Lan- 
guedoc  ;  the  second,  of  Brittauy  and  Poitou.^  To  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  war,  it  ordered  the  seizure  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  collection  of  all  the 
king's  taxes,  excise  duties,  &c.  It  confirmed  in  their 
places  only  those  judicial  and  financial  officers  who  pro- 
fessed the  reformed  religion,  and  ordered  the  payment  of 
the  Protestant  ministers  to  be  guaranteed  out  of  the  most 
assured  of  the  church's  revenues.  It  was  an  open  procla- 
mation of  a  Protestant  republic,  upon  the  model  of  that 
of  the  United  Provinces  ;  it  was  elevating  La  Rochelle  to 
the  rank  of  a  second  Amsterdam,  and  giving  the  signal 
for  a  fatal  war,  which  might  bring  about  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  which  was  not  justified  by  the 
amount  of  oppression  endured. 

All  France  was  indignant.  The  king,  strong  in  the 
public  support,  resolved  at  once  to  take  arms,  and  to 
direct  the  war  jn  person.  After  taking  Saumur  from 
Duplessis,  and  receiviug  the  submission  of  all  the  towns 
of  Poitou,  he  laid  siege  to  St-Jean-d'Angely,  in  which 
the  Duke  de  Soubise  had  shut  himself  up.  The  defence 
was  prolonged  for  twenty-two  days ;  and  the  place  sur- 
rendered only  when  the  royal  artillery  had  made  a  breach 
in  the  ramparts.  Louis  XIII.  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions, filled  up  the  ditches,  and  decreed  the  forfeiture  of 
all  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants.     Then  he  marched 

1  Memoires  pour  sa-vir  a,  lldstoire  des  refugUs  fran^ais  dans  les  Etats  du  Roi, 
by  Erman  et  Rficlam,  vol.  ii.  p.  78-87  :  Berlin,  1784. 
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upon  Montauban,  \\'Lere  tlie  iMarqiiis  dc  la  Force  and  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  had  irot  to2:ether  the  most  audacious  and 
deeply-compromised  of  the  Huguenots.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege,  the  Duke  de  JNlajenne  was  mortally 
"svounded  by  a  ball.  The  news  of  this  misfortune  every- 
where excited  the  most  lively  grief;  the  furious  passions 
of  the  days  of  the  League  seemed  to  revive.  At  Paris 
the  populace  burned  the  temple  of  Charenton,  and  mas- 
sacred the  Protestants  returning  from  their  prayers. 
Montauban,  however,  resisted  all  attacks.  Winter  ap- 
proached ;  disease  daily  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  royal 
army.  It  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to 
sign  a  truce,  which  was  called  the  peace  of  JMontpellicr 
(1G21).  The  exercise  of  the  two  religions  was  re-esta- 
blished in  all  places  where  it  had  been  interrupted ;  but 
the  Protestants  had  to  discontinue  their  political  assem- 
blies, to  content  themselves  with  their  religious  meetings 
— thenceforward  invested  with  power  to  designate  the 
deputies-general — and  to  deliver  up  their  strongholds, 
with  the  exception  of  La  Rochelle  and  Montauban.  The 
king  promised,  however,  not  to  garrison  Montpellier,  nor  to 
construct  a  citadel  to  keep  the  town  in  check,  and  to  demo- 
lish Fort  Louis,  recently  built  at  the  gates  of  La  Rochelle. 
These  last  conditions  were  not  observed.  The  gar- 
rison of  ]\Iontpellier  was  reinforced,  and  the  foundations 
of  a  citadel  were  laid.  Fort  Louis,  which  the  Count  de 
Soissons  had  built  at  a  thousand  paces  from  the  gate  of 
La  Rochelle,  was  daily  strengthened  by  formidable  works. 
The  defection  of  Lesdiguieres  having  replaced  Dauphine  in 
the  monarch's  power,  he  dismissed  all  Protestant  governors 
of  fortresses,  and  replaced  them  by  Catholics.  In  the 
other  provinces  the  Protestants  remained  exposed  to  the 
liatred  of  governors,  military  commandants,  priests,  and 
populace.  All  their  remonstrances  were  met  with  the  dis- 
dainful reply  :  His  majesty  makes  no  contracts  with  his 
subjects,  and  least  of  all  with  heretics  and  rebels. 
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The  struggle  with  Spain,  in  which  France  had  just  em- 
barked, appeared  to  the  Dukes  de  Rohan  and  de  Soubise 
to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  of  action.  They  again 
took  up  arms,  in  hopes  of  recovering  for  their  party  its 
political  assemblies,  its  cities  of  refuge,  its  military  orga- 
nisation, and  all  the  advantages  it  had  lost  by  the  paci- 
fication of  Montpellier  (1625).  Whilst  Soubise  seized 
the  island  of  Re,  in  order  to  raise  the  blockade  of  La 
Rochelle,  Rohan  convoked  at  Castres  an  assemblage  of 
the  churches  of  Languedoc,  and  had  himself  appointed 
general.  The  effect  of  these  steps  was  greatly  to  em- 
barrass Louis  XIII. ,  whose  arms  were  then  triumphant 
in  Italy  ;  to  strengthen  the  house  of  Austria,  and  occa- 
sion cruel  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany  ;  to  raise  to  the  utmost  pitch  the  king's  just 
anger,  and  to  afford  a  decisive  argument  to  those  who 
sought  the  annihilation  of  the  Protestant  party.  This 
party  itself  was  not  decided  to  recommence  unnecessarily 
an  unequal  struggle.  Its  former  chiefs,  superior  in  skill 
and  foresight,  Duplessis-Mornay  and  the  Duke  de  Bou- 
illon, would  perhaps  have  withheld  it  from  so  doing,  but 
both  were  dead.  The  La  Forces,  the  Chatillons,  the  La 
Tremouilles,  the  new  Duke  de  Bouillon,  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  court.  Most  of  the  towns  in  the  south 
sent  word  to  Rohan  that  they  would  not  take  part  in  the 
revolt.  Force  had  to  be  employed  to  raise  Montauban, 
Nismes,  Beziers,  and  the  Cevennes. 

Once  more  civil  war  covered  France  with  ruins.  It 
was  at  first  concentrated  around  Castres  and  Montauban ; 
and  such  was  the  exasperation  of  the  royal  troops,  that 
soon,  in  all  the  environs  of  those  towns,  there  remained 
neither  corn  nor  fruit-trees,  vines  nor  houses.  Every- 
thing had  been  burned.  At  the  same  time  Soubise  kept 
the  sea  with  a  formidable  fleet,  equipped  by  the  people 
of  La  Rochelle,  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Guienne,  and 
ravaged  that  country  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  His 
cruelties  occasioned  popular  outbreaks  at  Toulouse  and 
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Bordeaux.  All  the  Protestants  who  could  be  got  at  in 
those  two  towns  were  pitilessly  massacred,  Louis  XIII, 
had  no  fleet  to  oppose  to  that  of  Soubise  ;  but  the  Dutch 
and  English,  his  allies,  supplied  him  with  vessels,  which 
were  manned  by  Frenchmen.  Attacked  in  the  roadstead 
of  Saint-Martin-de-Re,  Soubise  lost  a  part  of  his  squa- 
dron, and  fled  to  England  with  those  ships  that  escaped. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  English  loudly  manifested  their 
aversion  for  Charles  I.,  whom  they  accused  of  supplying 
arms  to  a  Catholic  king,  to  aid  him  in  oppressing  his  Pro- 
testant subjects.  The  Dutch  testified  the  same  dislike 
to  the  policy  of  their  government.  Richelieu,  who  had 
just  given  to  France  an  impulse  at  once  so  firm  and 
so  national,  conceived  a  deep  resentment  against  the 
Huguenots,  He  reproached  them  with  having  rendered 
a  service  to  the  Spaniard,  at  the  same  time  that  the}'  in- 
disposed the  Englisli  and  Dutch  towards  him.  To  get 
out  of  his  difficulty,  he  took  a  decisive  resolution  :  this 
was  to  treat  with  all  his  enemies,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  peace  to  complete  their  ruin,  after  which  he  might  re- 
sume the  prosecution  of  his  projects  against  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  Protestants  agreed  to  a  treaty,  which  was 
signed  in  1626,  by  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  England. 
This  prince  determined  the  Rochellese  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions offered  to  them,  declaring  that  he  guaranteed 
their  faithful  olDservance.  Whilst  Richelieu  thus  con- 
sented to  scandalise  the  ivorld,  and  to  let  himself  be 
called,  in  the  satires  of  the  day,  the  Cardinal  of  La 
Itochelle,  Pontiff'  of  Calvinists,  and  Patriarch  of  Atheists, 
he  actively  pursued  his  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  ter- 
minated the  war  of  the  Valteline  by  the  treaty  of  Mon^on. 
Thus  did  France  recover  the  free  disposal  of  all  her  forces, 
and  then  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare  himself  openly 
against  the  Huguenots,  The  capture  of  Re  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  whom  the  King  of  England  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  La  Rochelle,  did  not  weaken  his  resolution. 
Preparations  terminated,  he  put  himself  at  tlie  head  of 
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his  army,  and  ^YeIlt  in  person,  having  the  king  under  his 
orders,  to  besiege  this  citadel  of  the  reformed  religion. 
The  good  -svishes  of  all  France  accompanied  him.  When 
Malherbe  addressed  these  lines  to  Louis  XIII. — 

"  Done  un  nouveau  labeur  a  tes  armes  s'apprete  ; 
Preuds  ta  foudre,  Louis,  et  va  comme  iiu  lion, 
Donner  le  dernier  coup  a  la  derniere  tete 
Do  la  rebellion," 

he  expressed  yery  truly  the  idea  of  the  whole  nation, 
\yhich  felt,  with  Richelieu,  that  the  annihilation  of  the 
Protestant  party,  as  a  political  party,  was  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  France,  La  Roclielle  fell,  notwithstanding  the 
equivocal  support  of  the  King  of  England,  to  whose  pres- 
tige this  check  gave  an  irreparable  blow.  The  masculine 
courage  of  the  Duchess  of  Rohan,  the  devotedness  of  the 
mayor  Guitou,  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants,  all  had  to 
yield  to  the  cardinal's  genius.  This  town,  which  since 
1568  had  been  truly  an  independent  and  sovereign  re- 
public, was  replaced  under  the  king's  authority  ;  and 
although  the  siege  cost  forty  millions,  Louis  XIV.'s 
minister  did  not  hold  his  victory  too  dearly  bought,  even 
at  that  price.  It  terminated  the  war.  The  Protestants, 
it  is  true,  were  not  yet  completely  subjugated  :  the  Duke 
de  Rohan  still  kept  the  field  in  Languedoc  with  a  small 
army  ;  but  lie  felt  that  a  prolongation  of  the  struggle 
could  only  bring  about  the  entire  ruin  of  his  party,  and 
that  peace  was  henceforward  his  sole  refuge.  The  treaty 
of  Alais,  concluded  in  1629,  definitively  terminated  the 
religious  w^ars.  The  Calvinists  were  pardoned  upon  the 
sole  condition  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  swearing 
fidelity  to  the  king.  Richelieu  guaranteed  to  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  maintained  their  religious 
organisation,  their  synods,  their  deputies-general.  But 
he  demolished  their  strong  places,  interdicted  for  ever 
their  political  assemblies,  and  completely  annulled  them 
as  a  body  in  the  state. 
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Chais^cellor  de  l'Hopital  under  Charles  IX.,  President 
de  Thou  under  Henrj  IV.,  Cardinal  Richelieu  under 
Louis  XIII.,  had  attached  their  names  to  the  three 
edicts  promulgated  in  1562,  1598, 1629,  and  which  regu- 
lated in  turn  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  in  France  ; 
the  last,  granted  to  vanquished  rebels,  received  the  name 
o^the  Edict  of  Pardon.  In  fact,  the  government  was  then 
strong  enough  to  dare  everything  :  emerged  victorious 
from  a  formidable  crisis,  it.was  sustained  by  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Catholics  :  the  most  moderate,  it  is 
true,  did  not  call  for  further  rigorous  measures,  because 
they  dreaded  popular  movements  and  the  breaking  out 
of  civil  war ;  but  if  they  differed  from  the  more  zealous 
as  to  the  employment  of  the  means,  they  agreed  with 
them  as  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  All  believed  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  church,  was  to  suppress  heresy  in  his  dominions; 
all  regarded  the  existence  of  a  Protestant  party  as  a  per- 
manent danger  to  the  public  safety  ;  all  considered  the 
unity  of  the  church  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  religion. 
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None,  either  amongst  the  Catholics,  or  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants themselves,  had  as  yet  put  forward  the  great 
principle  of  religious  liberty  ;  no  man  had  as  yet  uplifted 
his  voice  to  exempt  conscience  from  the  sovereign's  domi- 
nation. Richelieu  showed  himself,  therefore,  truly  supe- 
rior to  his  contemporaries — superior  even  to  the  distin- 
guished men  who  directed  the  destinies  of  France 
during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century — when, 
after  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  he  contented  himself 
with  overthrowing  a  political  party,  whilst  he  testified  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  religious  convictions  of  the  van- 
quished. 

The  Edict  of  Pardon  was,  for  the  Protestants,  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  era.  Deprived  of  their  places  of 
refuge,  and  of  their  political  organisation,  gradually  ex- 
cluded from  court  employments  and  from  almost  all  civil 
posts,  it  was  fortunately  impossible  for  them  to  impoverish 
themselves  by  luxury  and  idleness.  Compelled  to  apply 
themselves  to  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures,  they 
abundantly  compensated  themselves  for  the  former  re- 
straints. The  vast  plains  they  possessed  in  Beam  and  the 
western  provinces  were  covered  with  rich  harvests.  In  Lan- 
guedoc,  the  cantons  peopled  by  them  became  the  best  cul- 
tivated and  the  most  fertile,  often  in  spite  of  the  badness  of 
the  soil.  Thanks  to  their  indefatigable  labour,  this  pro- 
vince, so  long  devastated  by  civil  war,  arose  from  its  ruins. 
In  the  mountainous  diocese  of  Alais,  which  includes  the 
lower  Cevennes,  the  chestnut  tree  furnished  the  inhabi- 
tants with  a  ready-made  bread,  which  those  pious  people 
compared  to  the  manna  with  which  God  satisfied  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  desert.  The  Aigoal  and  the  Esperou,  the 
most  elevated  of  that  chain  of  mountains,  were  covered 
with  forests  and  pastures,  in  which  their  flocks  grazed. 
On  the  Esperou  was  remarked  a  plain  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  abounding  in  springs  of  water,  which  main- 
tained a  fresh  vegetation  during  the  summer's  most  ardent 
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heat.  The  inhabitants  called  it  the  Hort-Diou,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Garden  of  God.  That  part  of  the  Vivarais 
designated  Montagne  produced  corn  in  such  great  abun- 
dance that  it  exceeded  the  wants  of  tlie  consumers. 
The  diocese  of  Uzes  also  yielded  corn  in  abundance, 
and  exquisite  oil  and  wine.  In  the  diocese  of  Nismes, 
the  valley  of  Vaunage  was  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  its  vegetation.  The  Protestants,  who  possessed  within 
its  limits  more  than  sixty  temples,  called  it  Little  Canaan. 
The  skilful  vine-dressers  of  Berri  restored  its  former 
prosperity  to  that  district.  Those  of  the  Pays  Messin^ 
became  the  elite  of  the  population  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  villages  ;  the  gardeners  of  the  same  province  brought 
their  art  to  a  degree  of  perfection  previously  unknown. 

The  Protestants  who  dwelt  in  towns  devoted  them- 
selves to  manufactures  and  trade,  and  displayed  an  acti- 
vity, an  intelligence,  and  at  the  same  time  an  integrity, 
which  perhaps  have  never  been  surpassed  in  any  country. 
In  Guienne,  they  took  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of 
the  wine-trade ;  in  the  two  governments  of  Brouage  and 
Oleron,  a  dozen  Protestant  families  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  in  salt  and  wine,  which  annually  amounted  to  from 
1,200,000  to  1,500,000  livres.  At  Sancerre,  by  their  per- 
severing industry,  and  by  the  spirit  of  order  that  animated 
them,  the  Protestants  became,  as  was  admitted  by  the  in- 
tendant,  superior  to  the  Catholics  in  numbers,  wealth,  and 
consideration.  In  the  Generalite'^  of  Alen^on,  almost  all 
the  trade  passed  through  the  hands  of  about  four  thousand 
Protestants.  Those  of  Rouen  attracted  to  their  town  a  Iiost 
of  wealthy  foreigners,  especially  Dutch,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  country.  Those  of  Caen  resold  to  English  and 
Dutch  merchants  the  linen  and  woollen  cloths  manufac- 
tured at  Vire,  Falaise,  and  Argentan,  thus  insuring  a 
rich  market  to  that  branch  of  national  manufactures. 

^  The  couutiy  adjoining  Metz,  now  part  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle. 
^  A  district  governed  by  a  general.     There  is  no  correct  English  equivalent. 
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The  important  trade  tliat  Metz  maintained  with  Ger- 
many was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots 
of  that  department.  Accordingly,  its  governor  subse- 
quently recommended,  although  in  vain,  to  the  ministers 
of  Louis  XIV.,  to  show  them  particular  attention,  much 
gentleness,  and  patience,  inasmuch,  he  said,  as  they  hold 
the  trade  in  their  hands,  and  are  the  richest  of  the  people. 
The  merchants  of  Nismes,  renowned  throughout  the  south 
of  France,  afforded  means  of  subsistence  to  an  infinity 
of  families.  "  If  the  Nismes  merchants,"  wrote  Baville 
(the  intendant  of  the  province)  in  1699,  "are  still  bad 
Catholics,  at  any  rate  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  very 
good  traders."  Elsewhere,  in  his  remarkable  report, 
he  said  :  "  Generally  speaking,  all  the  new  converts  are 
more  at  their  ease,  more  laborious  and  more  industrious, 
than  the  old  Catholics  of  the  province." 

It  was  also  to  the  Protestants  that  France  owed  the 
rapid  development  of  its  maritime  trade  at  Bordeaux,  La 
Rochelle,  and  the  Norman  ports.  The  English  and 
Dutch  had  more  confidence  in  them  than  in  the  Catholic 
merchants,  and  were  more  willing  to  open  correspondence 
with  them.  And  th-e  French  Protestants  deserved  their 
high  reputation  for  commercial  probity.  Lost,  in  a 
manner,  amongst  a  people  who  regarded  them  with  dis- 
trust, unceasingly  exposed  to  calumny,  subjected  to  severe 
laws,  wliich  imperiously  compelled  them  to  perpetual 
self-watchfulness,  they  commanded  public  esteem  by  the 
austerity  of  their  morals,  and  by  their  irreproachable 
integrity.  By  the  avowal  even  of  their  enemies,  they  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  the  citizen — that  is  to  say,  respect 
for  the  law,  application  to  their  work,  attachment  to  their 
duties,  and  the  old  parsimony  and  frugality  of  the  burgher 
classes — with  those  of  the  Christian  ;  namely,  a  strong  love 
of  their  religion,  a  manifest  desire  to  conform  their  con- 
duct to  their  conscience,  a  constant  fear  of  the  judgments 
of  God. 
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In  high  repute  for  tlieir  intelligence  and  commercial  acti- 
vity, they  were  no  less  so  for  tlieir  manufactures.  More  in- 
clined to  toil  than  the  Catholics,  because  they  could  become 
their  equals  only  through  superiority  of  workmanship, 
they  were  further  stimulated  and  seconded  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion.  These  principles  tended  inces- 
santly to  instruct  and  enlighten  them,  by  leading  them 
to  faith  only  by  the  path  of  examination.  Thence  the 
superior  enlightenment  necessarily  found  in  their  modes 
of  action,  and  which  rendered  their  minds  more  capable 
of  seizing  all  the  ideas  whose  application  might  contri- 
bute to  their  wellbcing.  Their  own  manufactures  were 
further  augmented  and  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
knowledge  they  had  of  foreign  manufactures.  Most  of 
them,  when  young,  visited  Protestant  countries,  French 
Switzerland,  Holland,  England  ;  and,  whilst  extending 
the  sphere  of  their  knowledge,  they  gave  to  their  minds 
that  suppleness  essential  to  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  It  must  be  added  that  the  working 
year  of  the  Protestants  consisted  of  310  days,  because 
they  dedicated  to  repose  only  the  fifty-two  Sundays  and 
a  few  solemn  festivals,  which  gave  to  their  industry  the 
superiority  of  one-sixth  over  that  of  the  Catholics,  whose 
working  year  was  but  of  260  days,  because  they  devoted 
more  than  105  to  repose. 

The  system  of  united  manufactures,  afterwards  so  much 
encouraged  by  Colbert,  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Pro- 
testants. These  establishments,  organised  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labour,  directed  by  skilful  chiefs 
who  employed  thousands  of  workmen,  stimulating  them 
by  the  prospect  of  salaries  proportioned  to  their  work, 
certainly  offered  the  surest  and  promptest  means  of  ob- 
taining the  most  perfect,  abundant,  and  economical 
production.  Long  since  adopted  in  England  and  Hol- 
land, this  system,  which  France  was  about  to  apply  for 
the  first  time  upon  a  large  scale,  was  particularly  advan- 
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tageous  to  the  Protestants,  wliose  capital  enabled  them  to 
form  and  sustain  great  enterprises.  In  the  provinces  of 
Picardy,  Champagne,  Normandy,  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
Touraine,  the  Lyonnais,  and  Languedoc,  it  was  they  who 
created  the  most  important  manufactures ;  and  this  was 
made  evident  by  the  rapid  decline  of  those  manufactures 
after  the  revocation  of  Henry  IV.'s  edict. 

Previous  to  that  fatal  measure,  France  possessed  the 
finest  woollen  manufactories,  and  shared  with  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  Italians  the  rich  trade  in  cloth.  Those  in 
Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine  furnished  quan- 
tities of  cloth  to  the  merchants  of  Marseilles,  who  ex- 
ported it  to  the  Levant.  Those  in  Champagne  supplied 
northern  Germany.  Rheims  manufactured  woollen  stuffs, 
and  fabrics  of  mingled  silk  and  wool,  which  were  con- 
sumed in  the  Rhine  provinces  and  in  Brandenburg. 
Rheims  reckoned  upwards  of  1200  looms.  Rhetel  had 
80,  Mezieres  100,  which  produced  woollen  stuffs  similar 
to  those  of  Rheims,  serges  known  as  London  pattern, 
and  woollen  serges.  The  celebrated  cloth-manufactory 
of  Abbeville  was  founded  in  1665  by  the  Van  Robais. 
Those  of  Elbeuf  and  Louviers  also  owed  their  origin  and 
progress  to  Protestant  families,  who  established  them  in 
1669.  Those  of  Rouen  and  Sedan  became  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  their  productions. 

The  French  manufacturers  purchased  their  wools  in 
England  and  Spain.  They  also  used  those  of  Berri, 
Languedoc,  and  Roussillon,  the  quality  of  which  is  not 
very  inferior  to  that  of  the  wools  of  those  two  countries. 
Moreover,  by  employing  skilled  workmen,  they  made 
up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  material  by  the  excellence 
of  the  work. 

The  recent  invention  of  the  stocking-loom  multiplied 
the  manufactories  of  woollen,  silk,  thread,  and  cotton 
stockings.  The  Protestants  distinguished  themselves  no 
less   in   this    new   manufacture,    which    they   extended 
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especially  in  the  Sedanais,  and  in  Languedoc.  A  part 
of  this  province,  the  Upper  Gevaudan,  a  mountainous  and 
sterile  country,  peopled  almost  entirely  by  those  of  the 
reformed  religion,  found  an  unexpected  and  precious  re- 
source in  the  manufacture  of  cadis  and  serge.  Under 
this  name  were  designated  light  stuffs,  whose  extreme 
cheapness  insured  them  a  market.  All  the  peasants  liad 
in  their  houses  looms  for  their  manufacture,  at  Avhich  they 
passed  the  whole  of  the  time  not  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  lands.  As  the  soil  is  there  very  ungrateful, 
this  cultivation  was  soon  done  ;  and  moreover,  the  win- 
ters beinfj  lone;,  and  the  mountains  remaiuiiif]:  covered 
with  snow,  the  inhabitants  had,  during  all  that  part  of 
the  year,  no  other  occupation  than  tliat  afforded  them 
by  their  looms.  Children  only  four  years  of  age  were 
taught  to  spin,  and  thus  entire  families  were  occupied. 
This  manufacture  brought  in  no  less  than  from  two  to 
three  millions  of  livres  to  the  Upper  Gevaudan.  The 
stuffs  were  taken  to  Mende  and  Saint  Leger,  and  purchased 
wholesale  by  merchants,  who  had  them  dyed,  and  wlio 
resold  them  at  a  large  profit  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  at  Malta,  and  in  tlie  Levant. 

In  the  Sedanais  the  manufacture  of  arms,  of  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  of  scythes,  buckles,  and,  in  general, 
of  all  kinds  of  steel  and  iron  articles,  had  become  very 
considerable.  The  Protestants  had  manufactories  at 
Rubecourt,  iron-works  on  the  Vrigne,  at  Pouru-Saint- 
Remy,  at  Pont-Maugis.  Comfort  prevailed  in  that  little 
country,  and  extended  itself  from  thence  to  the  adjacent 
districts. 

At  jNIontmorency,  at  Villiers-le-Bel,  and  in  several 
other  parishes^  of  the  gcneralite  of  Paris,  the  Protestants 

^  The  French  word  commune  has  of  late  years  been  adopted  in  English.  It 
has  here  been  translated  as  parish,  to  -nhich  it  nearly  assimilates  in  meaning. 
France  comprises  upwards  of  30,000  communes,  which  are  its  lowest  subdivi- 
sion. A  commune  consists  sometimes  of  several  villages,  at  others  of  a  single 
town,  or  of  part  of  a  city. 
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manufactured  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  buttons  of  silk 
and  metal,  ^Ybicll  were  in  request  in  all  the  European 
markets.  Colbert  was  right  in  saying  that  the  fashions 
were  to  France  what  the  mines  of  Peru  were  to  Spain. 

The  fine  hats  of  Caudebec  found  an  immense  sale  in 
England  and  Germany.  They  were  manufactured  ex- 
clusively by  Protestant  workmen. 

The  beautiful  paper-manufactures  in  Auvergnc  and  the 
Angoumois  were  also  in  their  hands.  They  had  mills  at 
Ambert,  at  Thiers,  at  Chamalieres,  near  Clermont.  Those 
at  Ambert  produced  the  best  paper  in  Europe.  The  best 
printing  of  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  London  was  done 
upon  the  Ambert  paper.  This  manufacture  supported 
a  great  number  of  families,  and  brought  in  every  year 
more  than  80,000  crowns.  The  manufactures  of  the 
Ano;oumois  were  not  less  flourishins;  and  famous.  Six 
hundred  mills  were  at  work  in  that  province,  and  its 
papers  rivalled  those  of  Auvergne.  The  Dutch  and 
English  took  immense  quantities  of  them,  as  well  for 
their  own  use  as  for  that  of  other  countries  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  In  the  generalite  of  Bordeaux,  the  canton  of 
Casteljaloux,  which  was  almost  entirely  peopled  by  Pro- 
testants, also  possessed  several  paper-mills,  whose  pro- 
ducts were  exported  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch  printers. 

It  was  the  Protestants  who  gave  to  France  the  magni- 
ficent linen-manufactures  that  so  long  enriched  her  north- 
western provinces.  In  Normandy,  they  manufactured 
linen  cloths  at  Vire,  at  Falaise,  at  Argentan,  which  the 
Protestants  of  Caen  purchased  wholesale  to  resell  to  the 
Enirlish.  The  celebrated  Coutance  cloths  brouo-ht  in, 
up  to  1664,  more  than  800,000  livres  a-year.  In  Maine, 
they  had  established  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths  at 
Mans,  ]Mayenne,  and  in  the  election  of  Chateau-du- 
Loir,  but  the  principal  manufacture  of  this  province 
was  that  of  fine  clotlis  at  Laval.  It  had  been  intro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
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Flemish  workDieii  \\'ho  had  followed  Beatrice,  the  wife  of 
Guy  de  Laval.  The  native  workmen  had  since  brought 
it  to  perfection  by  discovering  the  art  of  bleaching  the 
cloths.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  it  occupied  three 
classes  of  persons  :  the  wholesale  dealers,  who  purchased 
the  unbleached  cloths  to  have  them  bleached ;  the  mer- 
chant weavers,  who  purchased  the  thread,  and  sorted  it 
for  weft  and  warp  ;  the  operative  weavers,  who  worked  for 
masters,  and  sometimes  for  themselves.  Previous  to 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  there  were  twenty 
thousand  of  these  latter.  In  Brittany,  where  the  Pro- 
testants were  grouped  at  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  Vitre, 
their  chief  branch  of  manufacture  was  that  of  the  7ioi/al 
cloths,  so  called  because  the  first  manufactory  had  been 
established  in  the  parish  of  Noyal,  two  leagues  from 
Rennes,  and  in  eight  or  ten  neighbouring  parishes.  They 
were  coarse  unbleached  cloths,  adapted  for  the  sails  of 
ships.  Before  the  emigration  of  the  Protestant  M'ork- 
men,  the  Dutch  and  English  purchased  annually  between 
300,000  and  400,000  livres'  worth.  At  Vitre  were 
made  coarse  hempen  cloths,  which  were  left  unbleached. 
They  were  manufactured  in  about  thirty  parishes  around 
Vitre.  The  merchants  of  that  town  bouoht  them  whole- 
sale,  and  sold  them  again  at  St  IMalo's,  Rennes,  and 
Nantes,  whence  they  were  exported.  The  English  pur- 
chased them  for  their  colonies.  They  were  also  taken 
by  Cadiz  and  Seville  merchants,  who  used  them  to  pack 
fine  goods  destined  for  Mexico  or  Peru.  At  St-Paul-de- 
Leon,  at  Morlaix,  at  Laudernau,  at  Brest,  were  pro- 
duced bleached  cloths,  intended  chiefly  for  export.  Such 
was  the  extent  of  this  manufacture,  that  the  English 
every  year  bought  at  Morlaix  4,-500,000  livres'  worth  of 
these  cloths,  a  fact  verified  by  the  register  of  the  duties 
they  paid  for  the  stamp  on  their  exit  from  the  kingdom. 
The  tanneries  of  Touraine  were  renowned  throughout 
the  whole  of  France.     The  Protestants  had  established 
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more  tlian  four  liundred  in  that  industrious  province.  In 
the  towns  of  Loches  and  Beaulieu  alone  they  possessed 
from  thirty-five  to  forty. 

The  silk  manufactures  of  Tours  and  Lyons,  so  flourish- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  owed  nearly 
all  their  splendour  to  the  industry  of  Protestant  workmen. 
Those  of  Tours,  whose  origin  had  been  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL,  but  which  owed  their  development  to  the  pro- 
tective ministry  of  Richelieu,  produced  plain  taffetas  in 
sufiicient  quantity  to  supply  all  France,  red  and  violet 
velvets  as  brilliant  as  those  of  Genoa,  silk  serges  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  country,  and  cloth-of-gold  of  greater 
beauty  than  that  which  proceeded  from  Italy.  Tours 
possessed  more  than  8000  looms  for  silken  stuffs,  700 
silk-mills,  and  employed  more  than  40,000  workmen  and 
apprentices  in  winding,  preparing,  and  manufacturing 
the  silk.  Ribbon-making  alone  kept  3000  mills  at  work 
in  Tours  and  the  adjacent  parishes,  and  the  town  annu- 
ally consumed  not  less  than  2400  bales  of  silk. 

The  chief  products  of  the  Lyons  manufactures  were 
black  taffetas,  and  stuffs  of  silk,  gold,  and  silver,  which 
were  sent  to  Holland.  The  returns  for  taffeta  alone 
amounted  to  300,000  livres,  although  only  the  best  quali- 
ties were  exported.  It  was  from  this  fastidiousness  of 
the  Dutch  that  the  Lyons  manufacturers  found  it  an- 
swer their  purpose  better  to  export  to  England.  Trade 
with  that  country  was  carried  on  in  London,  at  Plymouth, 
and  at  Exeter.  Thither  were  sent  especially  lutestrings, 
silken  stuffs,  gold  and  silver  brocade.  Often  the  Lyonnese 
sold,  at  a  single  fair,  more  than  200,000  crowns  of  lute- 
string, chiefly  black,  to  the  agents  of  the  great  English 
houses.  These  taffetas,  more  particularly  known  as 
English  taffetas,  and  the  rich  silken  stuffs  into  whose 
fabric  gold  and  silver  entered,  were  the  two  articles  in 
which  the  Lyons  manufacturers  especially  excelled. 

As  regarded  the  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  it  was  the  genius 
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of  the  manufiicturcr  that  gave  them  all  their  superiority. 
Elsewhere  the  work  might  be  as  good,  and  even  better; 
but  only  the  Lyons  workmen  were  capable  of  inventing, 
every  year — almost  every  day — new  designs  which  for- 
eigners knew  not  how  to  invent,  but  wliich  they  greatly 
liked,  and  did  their  utmost  to  imitate.  At  Lyons  a  good 
designer  often  sufficed  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  house, 
and  if  he  conducted  himself  well,  he  easily,  from  being 
a  workman,  became  a  master.  The  Lyons  manufacturers 
also  began  to  imitate  Indian  products  M'ith  such  perfec- 
tion, that  the  fashion  of  these  stuffs  constituted  two-tliirds 
of  their  value.  In  all  these  respects  Tours  was  inferior 
to  Lyons;  but  the  manufacturers  of  Tours  surpassed  their 
rivals  in  the  elegance  and  finish  of  their  small  stuffs,  and 
still  more  in  an  art  of  shading  colours,  to  which  Lyons 
could  never  attain. 

Even  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Lyons 
still  received  as  many  as  6000  bales  of  silk,  of  which 
1400  came  from  the  Levant,  and  principally  from  the 
province  of  Ghilan  in  Persia,  1600  from  Sicily,  1500 
from  the  remainder  of  Italy,  300  from  Spain,  and  1200 
from  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine.  The  con- 
sumption of  this  town  was  then  estimated  at  about  3000 
bales  ;  1500  were  sent  to  Tours,  700  to  Paris,  200  to 
Rouen,  as  many  to  Picardy,  500  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  "  This  estimate,"  M-rote  d'Herbigny,  the  in- 
tendant,  in  1698,  "is  a  sort  of  mean  rate,  higher  than 
the  present  state  of  things,  but  far  below  what  it  is  said 
to  have  been  when  most  flourishing.  For  it  is  affirmed 
that  there  have  been  as  many  as  18,000  looms  of  stuffs  of 
all  kinds  working  at  Lyons,  and  they  calculate  that  only 
6000  arc  required  for  the  consumption  of  2000  bales  of 
silk." 

The  Protestant  part  of  the  French  middle  classes  did 
not  devote  itself  entirely  to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
but  entered  the  liberal  professions.     A  great  number  of 
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adherents  of  the  reformed  religion  distinguished  themselves 
as  physicians,  lawyers,  and  writers,  and  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  literary  glory  of  Louis  XIV.'s  century. 
A  Protestant  advocate,  Henry  Basnage,  the  learned  com- 
mentator of  the  Goutume  de  Normandie,  led  for  fifty 
years  the  Rouen  bar.      All  consulted  him  as  an  oracle, 
and  the  parliament,  so  hostile  to  the  Huguenots,  reve- 
renced his  character  and  his  knowledge.     His  friend  and 
cotemporary,  Lemery,  the  father  of  the  iUustrious  chem- 
ist, of  whose  birth  within  her  walls  Rouen  is  to  this  day 
proud,  fulfilled,  in  that  same  parliament,  with  rare  dis- 
tinction,   the    duties    of  procureur.     The  true  founder 
of   the    French  Academy  was  a  Protestant,   Valentine 
Conrart,   a  careful  and   elegant  writer,  whom  the  most 
renowned  authors  went  to  consult,  and  who,  according  to 
Balzac's  expression,  dipped  his  pen  in  good  sense.     In 
the  house  of  this  learned  and  illustrious  person  were  ac- 
customed to  meet,  as  early  as  the  year  1629,  a  number 
of  literary  men,   several  of  whom,  such   as  Gombaud, 
d'Ablancourt,  Pelisson,  were  Protestants.     Those  literary 
meetings  inspired  Richelieu,  whose  ideas  had  a  character 
of  grandeur  proportionate  to  the  elevation  of  his  genius, 
with  the  project  of  creating  the  French  Academy,  of  which 
Conrart  drew  out  the  letters-patent,  and  the  regulations 
of  which  he  drew  up  in  1635.     He  was  its  first  secretary, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  Richelieu  maintained  him  in   that 
eminent  post  until  his  death.     The  celebrated  Madame 
Dacier,  daughter  of  Tanneguy-Lefevre,  whom  that  great 
man  honoured  with  his  friendship,  was  also  a  Protestant. 
Another  writer,  of  the  same  faith,  Guy  Patin,  deserves 
mention  in  our  annals  of  learning  as  a  man  of  letters, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  physician.     His  was  an  admirably 
regulated  mind,  notwithstanding  his  proneness  to  raillery. 
His  letters,  full  of  subtle  traits  and  reflections,  and  of  anec- 
dotes whose  truth  has  been  too  hastily  declared  suspicious. 
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are  written  witliout  effort  or  art,  aud  with  a  familiar  sim- 
plicity tliat  imparts  to  them  a  great  charm.  Pierre  du 
Moulin  was  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  our  classical  prose 
writers.  With  more  respect  for  the  proprieties  aud  less 
harshness  of  character,  his  style  reminded  the  reader  of 
the  great  qualities  of  that  of  Calvin,  whose  Institutes  of 
Christianity  had  supplied  France  with  its  first  model  of  a 
lucid,  ingenious,  and  vehement  prose,  such  as  the  author 
of  the  Provincial  Lettei^s  would  not  have  disowned.  Pul- 
pit eloquence  especially  was  indebted  to  the  Protestants 
for  a  part  of  its  immense  success.  Whilst,  with  the 
Catholics,  sermons  were  still  but  an  accessory  of  their 
worship,  they  had  become  the  essential  part  of  that  of 
the  Huguenots.  ''  They  ask  but  their  fill  of  preaching,'' 
said  Catherine  of  Medicis,  jestingly,  at  the  time  that  she 
still  hesitated  between  the  two  creeds.  Charged  to  in- 
struct in  tlie  religion  of  the  gospel,  the  Protestant  pas- 
tors addressed  themselves  much  more  to  the  intelligence 
than  to  the  imagination,  and  strove,  above  all,  to  convey 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  Such  a  ministry 
required  cultivated  minds,  and  forced  the  preacher  to  be 
at  once  a  man  of  learning,  a  writer,  and  an  orator.  There 
soon  resulted  an  emulation  between  the  two  religions,  by 
which  both  pulpits  profited;  and  if,  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  Catholics  bore  aM'ay  the  palm — if  Bossuet, 
Massillon,  Flechier,  Bourdaloue,  Fenelon,  were  superior 
to  most  of  the  Protestant  ministers  of  their  period — it  is 
not  less  sure  that  the  preachers  formed  in  the  school  of 
Calvin,  and,  more  than  all  the  others,  Lingende  and 
Senault,  prepared  in  some  degree  the  path  these  afterwards 
so  successfully  and  brilliantly  followed. 

The  church  of  Charenton,  wliich  may  be  considered  as 
that  of  Paris,  constantly  had  distinguished  ministers, 
whose  names  would  perhaps  have  become  more  celebrated 
had  they  belonged  to  the  dominant  religion  :  Daille, 
reared  in  the  house  of  Duplessis-Mornay,  and  concerning 
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wliom  Costal*  the  academician,  who  was  a  Catholic,  wrote 
to  Conrart :  "  I  have  read  Daille's  sermons,  and  found 
them  verj  learned,  very  eloquent,  and  very  polished;" 
Drehncourt,  renowned  for  the  popular  style  of  his 
preaching,  as  Daille  was  for  the  nobility  and  dignity  of 
his  discoiu'ses ;  Allix,  whose  learning,  great  clearness, 
and  exquisite  sobriety  of  language  were  highly  praised ; 
Mestrezat,  of  whom  Cardinal  de  Retz  speaks  so  flatter- 
ingly in  his  Memoirs,  and  who,  for  luminous  exposition 
and  firm  discussion  of  doctrine,  deserves  to  be  compared  to 
Bourdaloue ;  Claude,  whose  genius  was  unsurpassed  save 
by  that  of  Bossuet,  and  who,  more  than  all  the  others,  was 
worthy,  by  reason  of  the  rare  vigour  of  his  mind,  by  his 
close  logic,  and  sometimes  by  his  eloquence,  of  combating 
at  the  head  of  his  party.  At  Montpellier,  Michael  le 
Faucheur,  a  disciple  of  Theodore  de  Beze,  had  retained 
something  of  his  master's  oratorical  style,  and  was  a  fair 
representative  of  those  gentlemen  whom  d'Aubigue  shows 
to  us  discoursing  d  la  vieille  Huguenotte.  At  Caen, 
Pierre  du  Bosc  inspired  admiration  by  his  solid  science, 
his  judicious  criticism,  his  elevated  intelligence.  At  Metz, 
David  Ancillon  won  all  hearts,  not  less  by  his  irreproach- 
able life,  his  sincere  and  unostentatious  piety,  than  by  the 
care  with  which  he  considered  and  composed  his  sermons. 
The  elegant  temple  of  Quevilly,  built  near  Rouen,  and 
looked  upon  as  the  metropolis  of  the  reformed  church 
in  Normandy,  had,  during  nearly  a  hundred  years,  an 
unbroken  succession  of  distinguished  preachers.  Du 
Feugueray,  Lherondel,  de  Larroque,  long  famous,  were 
worthily  replaced  by  de  Langle,  Legendre,  and  especi- 
ally by  Jacques  Basnage,  who  published  so  many  learned 
works  which  his  own  century  admired,  and  ours  still 
esteems.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry  Basnage,  the  glory  of 
the  Rouen  bar. 

The  synods  favoured  this  literary  movement.     They 
voted,  out  of  the   funds    of  which  they  disposed,    rich 
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endowments  for  the  four  Protestant  academies  of  Saiimur, 
jMoutaubau,  Nismes,  and  Sedan.  Over  these  establisli- 
meuts  thej  watched  with  jealous  care,  and  soon  the  repu- 
tation of  the  scliools  spread  into  foreign  countries,  so  that 
not  onlj'  many  Dutch  preachers,  but  princes  of  tiie  house 
of  Brandenburg,  went  to  study  there.  Joachim  Sigismund 
studied  at  Sedan,  John  George  at  Saiimur.  Montauban, 
which  in  France  was  the  stronghold  of  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin,  as,  in  Germany,  Wittemberg  was  of  that  of 
Luther,  produced  Garissolles,  Chamier,  Berault;  from 
that  of  Saumur,  founded  by  Mornay,  came  fortli  Cappel, 
Amyrant,  Saint-Maurice,  Desmarets,  Tanneguy-Lefevre  ; 
from  that  of  Sedan",  Du  Rondel,  Bayle,  Juricu,  Du 
JNIoulin.  Less  celebrated  than  the  three  others,  the 
academy  of  Nismes  reckoned,  nevertheless,  some  professors 
of  merit,  among  whom  Samuel  Petit  holds  the  first  rank. 

In  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  the  Protest- 
ants supported  colleges,  of  which  the  most  flourishing 
were  those  of  Nismes,  Bergerac,  Beziers,  Die,  Caen, 
Orange.  At  Paris  only  they  never  possessed  cither  col- 
lege, temple,  or  academy. 

A  portion  of  the  Protestant  nobility  took  part  in  that 
literary  movement  which  was  the  purest  and  most  durable 
glory  of  Louis  XIV. 's  century.  The  Duke  of  Montausier, 
the  Marquis  of  Dangeau,  the  Abbe  Dangeau,  his  brother, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  reformed  religion;  the  Bas- 
nages  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Normandy ;  the  Counts  of  Lude,  the  Saiut-Blancards,  the 
Lords  of  Cerisy,  long  defended  with  the  pen  the  great 
cause  which  their  ancestors  had  defended  with  the  sword. 
In  most  cases,  however,  old  family  traditions  made  the 
Protestant  nobility  prefer  the  military  profession.  It  was 
to  Huguenot  gentlemen  that  France  owed  several  of  her 
greatest  victories,  under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
Count  de  Gassion,  who  was  said  to  have  advised  the 
manoeuvre  to  which  the  Great  Conde  owed  the  fortunate 
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issue  of  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  aucl  who  was  elevated  after 
that  battle,  at  the  request  of  the  young  prince,  to  the 
rank  of  marshal,  and  killed  when  fifrhtino;  at  the  siese  of 
Sens  in  1647,  was  a  Protestant,  and  continued  so  until 
his  death.  Marshal  Guebriant,  the  conqueror  of  Alsatia — 
to  whom  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  gave,  when 
dying,  his  valiant  sword — the  conqueror  too  at  Weissen- 
fels  and  at  Wolfenbuttel,  who  perished  gloriously  at  the 
siege  of  Rothweil  in  1643;  Marshal  Rantzau,  so  devoted, 
so  brave,  who  received  sixty  wounds,  lost  an  arm,  a  leg, 
and  an  eye,  and  preserved  entire  the  heart  alone;  ^  the 
Marslial  Duke  de  la  Force,  who  so  miraculously  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  his  father's  and  brother's  assassins  on 
the  night  of  the  St  Bartholomew,  who  beat  the  Spaniards 
at  Carignan,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  at  Montbeliard,  and 
triumphed  alternately  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  and  who, 
when  the  cavalry  of  John  de  Werth  surprised  Corbie,  and 
the  Croats  were  at  Pontoise,  restored  confidence  to  ter- 
rified Paris,  and  hastily  enrolled  the  fifteen  thousand 
porters  who  saved  the  capital;  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  who, 
condemned  to  exile  in  1629,  then  restored  to  the  king's 
favour,  conquered  the  Valteline  in  1635,  and,  again  in 
disgrace,  fought  as  a  private  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Rhinfeld;  Marshal  Chatillon,  who  led  Riche- 
lieu's armies  to  victory,  on  the  northern  frontier,  in  the 
first  years  which  follow^ed  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria  and  Spain — the  brilliant  victor  at  Avain,  the 
conqueror  of  Hesdin  and  Arras  :  all  these  illustrious 
generals,  and  a  host  of  officers  wdio  fought  under  their 
orders,  belonged  to  the  reformed  religion.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  name  Turenne,  one  of  the  greatest  tacticians  of 
his  century,  and  Schomberg,  heir  to  his  marshal's  baton, 
who,  in  the  words  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  was  a  hero 

1  Ne  conserta  d'entier  que  le  coeur.      The  full  meaning  of  this  happy  and  his- 
torical phrase  can  hardly  be  rendered  in  English. 
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also"?  Need  we  remind  the  reader  of  that  glorious  Du- 
quesne,  the  conqueror  of  Rujter,  who  beat  the  Spaniards 
and  Enghsh  at  sea,  bombarded  Genoa  and  Algiers,  and 
spread  consternation  amongst  the  Barbarj  pirates  1  The 
Mussulmans  dared  not  face  the  man  whom  they  called  the 
old  French  captain  who  had  espoused  the  sea,  and  whom 
the  anojel  of  death  had  forgotten. 

Nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  did  not 
maintain  to  the  end  their  attachment  to  the  reformed 
faith.  They  had  lavished  their  blood  and  treasure  in 
defence  of  their  religious  conviction,  as  long  as  they  had 
been  sustained  by  the  dangers  of  the  struggle,  and  by  the 
obligation  they  were  under  to  preserve  their  honour  by 
fidelity  to  the  cause  they  had  embraced.  Under  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  same  men  who  had  braved 
tortures  succumbed  before  the  favours  of  the  court.  Many 
doubtless  thought — as  once  had  thought  the  Bearnais — 
that  honours  and  dignities  were  well  worth  a  mass.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  giving  a  legal 
constitution  to  the  Protestant  party,  had  naturally  placed 
that  party  under  the  direction  of  its  assemblies,  in  which 
the  clergy  had  always  a  preponderant  influence.  The 
great  nobles  whose  ancestors  had  thrown  themselves  into 
the  party  to  satisfy  that  craving  for  feudal  independence 
which  still  gnawed  at  the  heart  of  the  nobility,  thence- 
forward felt  a  less  lively  attachment  to  the  cause.  They 
were  humiliated,  as  formerly  was  the  Baron  des  Adrets,  to 
see  men  of  words  set  above  men  of  action,  and  were  quite 
disposed  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  quit  a  sect  in  whose 
ranks  they  could  thenceforward  play  but  a  secondary 
part.  Doubtless  they  also  remembered  the  harsh  words 
that  the  Duke  de  Rohan  had  been  obliged  to  address  to 
an  assembly  he  presided  over  in  Languedoc,  during  the 
civil  war  which  Richelieu  terminated.  Violently  inter- 
rupted by  some  of  the  most  influential  of  the  pastors,  a 
mark  for  the  most  passionate  attacks  and  cruel  invectives, 
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the  great  nobleman,  suddenly  making  himself  heard  above 
the  tumult,  angrily  exclaimed :  "  You  are  nothing  but 
republicans,  and  I  would  rather  preside  over  an  assembly 
of  wolves  than  over  an  assembly  of  ministers."  Others 
were  sincere  in  their  change,  and  yielded  to  the  religious 
reaction  so  powerful  in  France  at  that  period.  The 
deserved  success  obtained  by  the  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  celebrated  work  On 
the  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith,  which  Bossuet  and  Arnault 
directed  against  Calvinism,  went  a  long  way  towards  the 
conversion  of  several  of  the  most  illustrious  families. 
Besides,  the  Protestant  Church,  contrary  to  its  interests, 
and  with  a  conscientiousness  which  will  always  do 
it  honour  in  the  eyes  of  reason,  inclined  to  admit  that 
salvation  might  be  found  in  either  of  the  two  com- 
munions. The  minister  Jurieu  openly  supported  this 
doctrine,  with  that  vigorous  conviction  which  he  carried 
into  controversial  questions.  According  to  Bossuet's  ex- 
pression, he  had  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  those  who 
lived  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had 
not  feared  to  declare  that  the  contrary  opinion  was  in- 
human, cruel,  barbarous,  and  that  he  considered  it  an 
opinion  de  hourreau — an  executioner's  opinion.  Claude, 
minister  at  Charenton,  who  was  of  a  gentler  and  more 
conciliatory  character  than  Jurieu,  condemned,  it  is  true, 
this  doctrine;  but  lie  daily  witnessed  the  losses  sustained 
by  his  church,  and  was  naturally  hostile  to  a  principle  so 
prejudicial  to  his  party.  The  Catholic  Church,  on  the 
contrary,  was  inflexible  in  its  dogma,  and  hesitated  not  to 
deny  the  hope  of  eternal  life  to  all  who  adhered  not  to 
its  doctrine.  In  the  doubt,  many  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  adopting  the  safest  side,  and  joined  the  domi- 
nant party. 

Such  are  the  various  reasons  which  decided  the  majo- 
rity of  the  great  families  successively  to  abandon  the  Pro- 
testant religion.     Old  Lesdiguieres  abjured  in  1622,  and 
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was  made  constable.  His  daughter,  Madame  de  Creqiii, 
had  long  been  converted,  but  she  kept  her  change  a  secret, 
lest  she  should  lessen  her  father's  credit  amongst  the 
Huguenots.  The  son  of  Gaspard  de  Colignj,  Charles 
de  Colignj,  Marquis  of  Andelot,  abjured  the  Protestant 
religion.  Marshal  Chatillou,  son  of  Francis  de  Coligny, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  Geneva  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  admiral,  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  in  16.53. 
The  Duke  de  la  Tremouille,  that  ancient  chief  of  the 
nobility  of  Poitou,  nephew  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of 
the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  and  a  pupil  of  Duplessis-Mornaj, 
made  his  abjuration  in  Richelieu's  camp,  before  La  Ro- 
chelle,  in  1G28.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  masculine  courage, 
and  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  party,  seized,  it  is  true,  the 
domestic  authority,  and  had  his  children  brought  up  in 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  but  his  son,  Henry 
Charles  de  la  Tremouille,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  after 
having  served  for  some  time  in  Holland  under  the  Stadt- 
holders,  his  near  relatives,  returned  to  France  after  his 
mother's  death,  attached  himself  to  Turenne,  whom  he 
hoped  one  day  to  replace,  and  was  converted  a  year  after 
him.  His  children  were  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. The  house  of  La  Rochefoucault  reckoned  one  of 
its  ancestors  amongst  the  victims  of  the  St  Bartholomew  ; 
nevertheless,  a  branch  of  this  family  abjured  as  early  as 
Louis  XIII. 's  reign.  Marshal  Rantzau  went  over  to 
Rome  in  1645.  In  the  same  year  Margaret  de  Rohan, 
only  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  and  last  heiress  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  that  illustrious  family,  whose  hand 
her  father  had  intended,  it  was  said,  for  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  in  order  to  unite  by  such  alliance  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Calvinists,  married  a  Catholic,  Henry  Chabot, 
Lord  of  Saint-Aulaye  and  of  Montlieu  ;  and  the  princes 
of  Rohan-Chabot,  on  reaching  an  age  to  choose,  preferred 
their  father's  religion,  which  was  that  of  the  king.  The 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  son  of  the  marshal  of  that  name,  and 
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elder  brother  of  Turenne,  renounced  bis  religion  in  1635, 
in  order  to  marrj  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Berghe, 
a  zealous   Catholic,   who   afterwards  contributed  to  his 
reverses ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Protestant  writers 
of  the  period  to  saj  that  she  had  brought  him  as  a  dowry 
the  loss  of  Sedan.     Turenne  himself  abjured  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  1668.     Marshals  Duras  and  de 
Lorge,  his  nephews,  followed  his  example.     Their  sister, 
Mademoiselle    de   Duras,    who  was  tire-woman  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  provoked  that  celebrated  conference 
between  Claude  and  Bossuet,  subsequently  to  which  she 
became  a  convert  to  Rome,  in  1678.     Louis  de  Duras, 
their  brother,  was  sent  to  England  by  his  mother,  a  zeal- 
ous Protestant,  who  hoped  by  that  means  to  retain  him 
in  his  family's  religion  ;  but  he  was  not  long  in  getting 
converted  at  the  court  of  the  Stuarts,  who  raised  him  to 
the  highest   dignities  of    the    state   under   the  title  of 
Earl  of  Feversham.     The  Duke  of  JMoutausier,  brought 
up  at  Sedan  under  the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated 
minister,  Du  IMoulin,  was  converted  at  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet,  by  the  influence  of  the  pious  Julie  d'Angeunes, 
whom  he  subsequently  married.     The  Abbe  Dangeau,  of 
the  French  Academy,  was  brought  back  to  the  Catholic 
religion  by  Bossuet,  in  1667.    The  Marquis  of  Dangeau, 
his  brother,  afterwards  so  celebrated  for  his  talents  as  a 
courtier,  had  abjured  in  his  early  youth.     The  Marquises 
of  Maintenon,  Poigny,  Montlouet,  Entragues,  were  suc- 
cessively received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  inferior  nobility  also  became 
converts  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XIV.     Most  of  the  gentlemen,  long  accustomed  to  fol- 
low to  the  wars  those  great  lords  who  had  influence  in 
their  respective  provinces,  followed  them  also  to  court,  and 
solicited  employment  in  the  king's  service,  which  was  usually 
given  by  preference  to  Catholics.      Obliged,  moreover,  to 
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serve  under  cliiefs  too  often  animated  by  feelings  of  lively 
hatred  towards  the  Calvinists,  excluded  from  the  recently 
instituted  order  of  St  Louis,  which  became  for  every  officer 
a  mark  at  once  of  his  creed  and  of  his  bravery,^  almost 
constantly  separated  from  their  families  and  from  the 
pastors  who  had  instructed  them  in  childhood,  unable  to 
consider  as  destined  to  eternal  damnation  those  with 
wdiom  they  passed  their  lives,  they  readily  adopted  the 
doctrine  that  salvation  might  be  found  in  either  religion, 
and  embraced  that  wliich  was  in  the  ascendant.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  remained 
few  Protestants  amongst  the  nobility  except  those  who 
had  renounced  the  service  of  the  state,  and  the  number 
of  these  diminished  in  each  successive  generation,  because 
very  few  chose  to  content  themselves  with  the  existence 
of  mere  country  gentlemen. 

The  defection  of  the  nobility  at  least  delivered  the  Pro- 
testants from  the  ambition  of  the  powerful  men  who  had 
so  frequently  compromised  them  by  their  revolts  against 
the  royal  authority.  The  country  was  now  exempt 
from  religious  disturbances.  Free  and  tranquil,  but 
without  union  and  without  strength,  the  Huguenots  did 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  any  of  the  factions 
who  endeavoured  to  strusfo-le  ao;ainst  Richelieu  and  Maza- 
rin.  In  1632,  the  Duke  of  JNIontmorency  in  vain  em- 
ployed every  artifice  to  win  over  the  Protestants  of  the 
Cevennes,  promising  them  the  restitution  of  the  places  of 
safety  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled  by  the  minister 
of  Louis  XIIL,  and  admission  to  all  state-offices,  con- 
formably with  the  edict  of  Henry  IV.  ;  they  remained 
firm  and  immovable  in  their  fidelity,  and  contributed  to 
the  prompt  destruction  of  the  rebels.  In  1651,  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  largo  estates  and  numerous 

^  The  order  of  Military  Merit  was  not  instituted  until  1759,  in  favour  of 
tlie  Alsatians  and  of  the  ofBcei-s  of  foreign  regiments. 
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partisans  in  Langiiedoc,  succeeded  no  better  in  his  attempts 
to  raise  tlie  Cevenols.  Whilst  the  remainder  of  tlie  pro- 
Tince  declared  for  liim,  after  the  combat  of  Miradoux, 
Montauban  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the  royal  armj. 
The  Rochellese  supported  the  party  of  the  queen-regent 
against  their  own  governor.  The  town  of  St-Jean- 
d'Angely,  whose  walls  had  been  overthrown,  defended 
itself  against  the  rebel  troops.  The  Protestant  popula- 
tion of  the  southern  provinces  rose  in  a  body  against  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  kept  for  the  king  a  part  of  Languc- 
doc,  of  Saintonge,  and  of  Guienne.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  had  they,  instead  of  thus  acting,  joined  the  insur- 
gents, civil  war  w^ould  soon  have  spread  over  the  whole  of 
France,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  Protestants  then 
contributed  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Count  d'Harcourt  replying  to  the  deputies  of  Montauban, 
wdio  reiterated  to  him  the  assurance  of  their  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause  :  "  The  crown  tottered  on  the  king's  head, 
but  you  have  given  it  stability."  "When  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  after  accepting  the  command  of  a  Spanish  army, 
proposed  to  Cromwell  to  transport  the  civil  war  into 
Guienne,  and  to  call  the  Huguenots  to  arms,  the  Pro- 
tector, who  still  wavered  between  the  alliance  of  Maza- 
rin  and  that  of  PhiHp  IV.,  secretly  sent  agents  to  France 
to  study  the  real  temper  of  the  Protestants,  and  when  he 
knew  that  they  were  satisfied  and  obedient,  he  treated 
the  prince's  offer  as  mere  folly,  and  united  his  forces  to 
those  of  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  powerfully 
supported  against  the  I^ing  of  Spain. ^  A  new  word, 
adopted  at  that  time,  testified  to  their  loyalty.  In  those 
days  of  internal  divisions,  when  two  men  could  hardly 
meet  without  challenging  with  a  "  Who  goes  there  '?  "  the 
Huguenots,  whom   they  wished  to  compel  to  cry  "  Vive 

1  According  to  Burnet,  he  said  of  Conde  that  ho  was  a  fool  and  a  talker, 
whose  own  friends  sold  him  to  the  Cardinal :  Stidtus  ct  garrulns  et  a  suis 
cardinali  proditus. — Burnet's  History  of  his  oicti  Times,  \o\.  i.  p.  113:  Lon- 
don, 1725. 
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les  Princes ! "  or  "  Vive  la  Fronde ! "  usually  replied, 
"  Tantsenfaut  (on  the  contrary,  or,  very  far  from  that), 
Vive  le  Roi ! "  When  it  was  desired  to  know  the  opinion 
of  some  one,  the  question  was,  "  Is  he  of  ours  ? "  and 
the  frequent  reply,  "  Tant  s'enfaut,  he  is  a  Huguenot,''' 
Little  by  little,  for  brevity's  sake,  people  took  the  habit 
of  designating  by  the  name  Tant-sen-faut  every  man 
who  was  of  the  king's  party.  Mazarin  did  not  ignore 
the  service  rendered  him  by  the  calm  and  loyal  attitude 
of  the  Protestants.  "  I  have  not,"  he  said,  "  to  complain 
of  the  little  flock  ;  if  it  feeds  upon  ill  weeds,  at  any  rate 
it  does  not  stray."  In  1G58,  he  replied  to  the  delegates 
of  the  reformed  churches  that  neither  his  cardinal's  hat  nor 
his  character  had  prevented  his  remarking  their  fidelity ; 
and  addressing  himself  to  de  Langle,  fiaiuister  of  Rouen 
and  deputy  to  the  Norman  Synod  :  "  The  king,"  he 
said,  "  will  make  known  by  deeds  the  goodwill  he  bears 
you  ;  be  assured  that  I  speak  to  you  in  sincerity  of 
heart."  These  were  not  idle  words.  Mazarin  named 
commissioners,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the  two 
religions,  to  visit  all  the  provinces  and  remedy  the  infrac- 
tions of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  the  unintelligent  zeal 
of  the  local  authorities.  He  did  more, — he  renewed  the 
frequently  violated  decisions  which  exempted  Protestant 
ministers  from  the  tallies  and  other  taxes,  thus  putting  them 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Catholic  clergy.  Notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  the  bishops,  he  conferred 
the  office  of  Comptroller-general  of  the  Finances  upon  tlie 
Protestant  banker,  Bartholomew  Herwart,  a  Swabian  by 
birth,,  who  had  formerly  placed  his  fortune  at  the  disposal 
of  Richelieu,  to  aid  that  minister  in  retaining  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  Swedes,  who,  their  pay  being  in  arrear, 
M'ere  about  to  abandon  him  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
invasion  of  Alsatia.  But  for  the  obstacle  of  his  rclifqon 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  elevate  him  to  the  dignity 
of  Superintendent.    Tlic  financial  department  then  became 
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the  chief  refuge  of  the  Protestants,  who  had  difficulty  in 
making  their  way  into  other  departments.  They  were 
employed  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  rendered 
themselves  so  necessary  that  Fouquet  and  Colbert  never 
ceased  to  defend  and  support  them,  as  equally  capable 
and  trustworthy.  Another  nomination  proved  Mazarin's 
solicitude  for  Protestant  interests.  After  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Arzilliers,  the  king,  who  had  already 
assumed  the  right  of  naming  the  deputies-general  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  reformed  churches,  which 
were  consulted  merely  for  decency's  sake,  gave  that 
post,  upon  his  prime  minister's  recommendation,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  a  friend  of  Turenne's,  and  singularly 
esteemed  by  both  parties.  "  Ruvigny,"  says  the  Marquis 
of  St  Simon,  whose  portraits  are  not  suspected  of  flattery, 
"  was  a  good  but  plain  gentleman,  full  of  sense,  wisdom, 
honour,  and  probity,  a  great  Huguenot,  but  of  excellent 
conduct  and  dexterity.  These  qualities,  which  had  gained 
him  great  reputation  amongst  those  of  his  religion,  had 
procured  him  many  important  friends  and  much  con- 
sideration in  the  world.  The  ministers  and  the  princi- 
pal nobles  reckoned  him  as  their  friend,  and  w^ere  not 
indifibrent  to  its  being  known  that  they  were  his,  and 
the  most  influential  magistrates  were  eager  to  be  so  also. 
Under  very  plain  externals,  he  was  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  ally  straightforwardness  with  finesse  in  his  views  and 
resources,  but  whose  fidelity  was  so  well  known  tliat  he 
held  secrets  and  deposits  from  the  most  distinguished 
persons.  For  a  great  number  of  years  he  was  deputy  of 
his  religion  at  the  court,  and  the  king  often  availed  himself 
of  the  connections  his  religious  creed  gave  him  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  England,  and  Germany,  for  secret  negotia- 
tions in  those  countries,  where  he  served  him  very  use- 
fully." ^  Ruvigny  was  French  ambassador  in  England 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,   and  his  friendship  and 

^  Memoires  de  St  Simon,  vol.  ii.  p.  260  :  Paris  edition,  1842. 
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family  connection  with  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
English  families,  particularly  with  the  Bedfords,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  maintain  the  alliance  between  the  two 
kings  during  the  Dutch  war.  His  son,  Henry  de  Ruvigny, 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  functions  as  deputy-general  of 
the  reformed  church,  an  office  which  he  held  until  the 
revocation,  fulfilled  them  with  equal  distinction,  Louis 
XIV.  had  unbounded  confidence  in  him.  In  1679  he 
sent  him  as  negotiator  to  Charles  II.  (whose  alliance  he 
wished  to  retain),  considering  him  an  agent  the  more  agree- 
able by  reason  of  his  relationship  to  Lady  Vaughan,  and 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  powerful  family  of  the  Ilussells. 
One  other  fact  may  be  mentioned  as  enabling  us  to  ap- 
preciate Mazarin's  moderate  poHcy.  In  1655,  he  had  sent 
troops  into  Savoy,  to  help  Duke  Charles-Emanuel  to  sub- 
due the  Vaudois.  But  soon,  doing  justice  to  Cromwell's 
remonstrances,  he  recalled  his  soldiers,  reprimanded  their 
commanders,  and  even  permitted  the  Protestants  of  France 
to  make  collections  for  their  brethren  in  the  valleys.  Then, 
uniting  his  remonstrances  with  those  of  the  Protector,  he 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions  ordered  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Pignerol,  rendered  the  con- 
dition of  the  unfortunate  Vaudois  more  tolerable.  When, 
after  Mazarin's  death,  Louis  XIV.  took  the  supreme 
authority  into  his  own  hands,  the  Protestant  religion  was 
not  only  tolerated,  but  permitted  and  authorised  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  If  Catholics  or  Protestants  com- 
plained of  infraction  of  treaties,  the  redress  of  their 
wrongs  was,  for  the  government,  a  mere  matter  of  police. 
As  to  the  Huguenot  faction,  once  so  restless,  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  royal  authority,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  acquired  such  great  poMcr  and  prestige,  and 
the  general  state  of  the  nation  had  undergone  so  complete 
a  transformation,  that  the  king,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
supreme  power,  no  longer  met  with  obstacles,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  that  he  should  henceforward  encounter 
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aDy,  The  new  coiistitutiou  of  the  army,  its  siiperioritj 
over  troops  hastily  got  together,  the  constant  and  formi- 
dable use  of  artillery,  the  progress  of  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion, no  longer  permitted  party  insurrection  ;  besides, 
the  nobility  of  both  religions  had  lost  sight  of  their  castles, 
and  coveted  but  the  favours  of  the  court.  The  middle 
class  was  satisfied  and  happy  at  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  public  order.  The  triumph  of  royalty  was 
complete. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  rule,  Louis  XIV.  followed, 
with  respect  to  the  Protestants,  the  policy  of  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been 
a  Calvinist,  and  who  subsequently  was  instrumental  in 
the  ruin  of  those  she  had  quitted,  tells  us  what  were  then 
the  king's  sentiments  with  respect  to  them.  Towards 
1672  she  wrote  to  her  brother  : — 

"  You  have  been  complained  of  to  me  for  things  which 
do  you  no  honour.  You  maltreat  the  Huguenots  ;  you 
seek  means  and  pretexts  of  so  doing  :  that  is  not  the 
conduct  of  a  man  of  quality.  Have  compassion  on  people 
who  are  more  unfortunate  than  guilty.  Their  errors  are 
those  we  ourselves  once  shared,  and  from  which  violence 
would  never  have  extricated  us.  Henry  IV.  and  many 
great  princes  have  professed  the  same  religion.  Do  not, 
then,  molest  them.  One  should  seek  to  convert  men  by 
gentleness  and  charity.  Jesus  Christ  has  set  us  the 
example,  and  such  is  the  king's  intention.  It  is  your 
duty  to  enforce  the  obedience  of  all.  It  is  that  of  the 
bishops  and  priests  to  effect  conversions  by  doctrine  and 
example.  Neither  God  nor  the  king  have  intrusted  to 
you  the  cure  of  souls.  Sanctify  your  own,  and  be  severe 
for  yourself  alone." 

This  letter  is  a  precious  memorial  of  Louis  XIV. 's 
true  sentiments  at  that  period.  They  are  attested  by 
that  celebrated  woman  who  was  one  day  to  sit  upon  the 
throne   of  France,  and  whose  sole   study  then  was   to 
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penetrate  the  priuce's  tbouglits,  and  to  associate  herself 
with  them.  In  1670,  he  himself  explained  to  his  son  the 
principles  that  directed  him  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
Protestants.  They  were  very  different  from  those  by 
which  he  was  subsequently  guided. 

"  I  thought,  my  son,  that  the  best  means  of  gradually 
reducing  the  Huguenots  of  my  kingdom,  was,  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  press  hardly  upon  them  by  means  of  any 
new  rigour  directed  against  them,  but  to  maintain  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  they  had  obtained  from  my 
predecessors ;  granting  them,  however,  nothing  beyond 
it,  and  even  confining  its  execution  within  the  narrowest 
limits  justice  and  propriety  could  permit.  .  .  .  But 
as  to  the  favours  that  depend  upon  me  alone,  I  resolved, 
and  I  since  have  pretty  punctually  kept  to  the  resolution, 
to  show  them  none,  and  that  from  kindness  rather  than 
from  severity,  in  order  thereby  to  compel  them,  of  their 
own  accord  to  consider,  from  time  to  time,  and  without 
violence,  if  it  was  with  any  good  reason  that  they  volun- 
tarily deprived  themselves  of  the  advantages  they  might 
enjoy  in  common  with  all  my  other  subjects.  ...  I 
also  resolved  to  attract,  even  by  recompense,  those  who 
should  show  themselves  docile  ;  to  animate  the  bishops 
as  much  as  I  could,  that  they  might  labour  for  their 
instruction,  and  detach  them  from  the  scandals  which 
sometimes  kept  them  at  a  distance  from  us."  ^ 

^  Memoirea  histoi'iques  et politiques  de  Louis  XIV.,  vol.  i.  p.  86  :  Pai-is,  1806. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Third  period  :  from  1662  to  1685 — Deviation  from  the  policy  of  Richelie0 
AND  Mazarin — First  persecutions  in  the  countrt  of  Gex — Ordinances 

DIRECTED  against  THE  PhOTESTANTS,  PROM  1662  TO  1666 — CONTINUATION  OF 
THE  PERSECUTION  UNTIL  THE  WAR  WITH  HOLLAND,  FROM  1666  TO  1672  — RE- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PERSECUTION  AFTER  THE  TREATY  OF  NiMEGUEN — PROTEC- 
TION BY  Colbert — Purchased  conversions — Pelisson's  miracles — Conver- 
sion OF  the  Marchioness  of  Caylus — First  dragonnades  in  Poitou,  in 
1681 — Act  of  the  English  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Refugees — Re- 
newal of  the  dragonnades  in  1684 — Apparent  success  of  this  measure 
— Illusion  op  the  court — Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes— Demoli- 
tion OF  the  temple  at  Charenton — Consternation  of  the  Protestants 
— Aggravating  ordinances — Zeal  op  the  intendants  of  provinces- 
Exile  OF  Schomberg  and  Ruvigny — Preparations  for  emigration — The 
Protestants  at  the  galleys — Emigration  by  land  and  sea — Numbers  op 
THE  Refugees — Reports  of  the  intendants— Ruin  op  manufactures — 
Decline  op  trade— Cotemporary  opinions — Bossuet — Massillon — Dis- 
course op  the  Abbe  Tallemand  at  the  French  Academy — Opinion  of 
the  Jansenists — The  Court  of  Rome. 

The  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  was  neither  just  nor  impartial ; 
but  it  was  at  least  prudent  and  moderate.     Gradually, 
however,  he  deviated  from  this  line  of  conduct.    Already, 
in  1662,  he  ordered  the  destruction  of  twenty-two  temples 
in  the  district  of  Gex,  under  pretence  that  the  edict  of 
Nantes  was  not  applicable  to  that  bailiwick,  which  had  not 
been  annexed  to  the  kingdom  until  after  its  promulgation. 
As  a  favour,  he  allowed  those  of  Fernex  and  Sergi  to  re- 
main standing.     Another  order  in  council  granted  to  the 
Catholics  of  Gex  three  years'  delay  for  the  payment  of 
their  debts,   alleging   their  poverty,  and  the  danger  of 
total   ruin    with  which  they  were  said  to  be  menaced. 
The  real  object  was  to  induce  the  conversion  of  embar- 
rassed Protestants,  for  the  sake  of  participation  in  this 
favour.     That  same  year,  the  persecution  began  iu  Lan- 
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cuedoc.  The  Prince  of  Conti  became  devout,  and  fanati- 
cised  the  ardent  population  of  that  province  bj  sending 
intolerant  missionaries  to  every  part  of  it.  Soon  an  order 
in  council  appeared,  forbidding  Protestants  to  bury  their 
dead,  save  at  daybreak  or  nightfall.  In  1663,  newly- 
converted  Protestants  were  dispensed  from  payment  of 
debts  to  their  former  co-religionists.  It  was  ordered 
that  children  born  of  Catholic  fathers  and  Protestant 
mothers  should  be  baptised  in  the  religion  of  the  former. 
Old  and  barbarous  laws  against  converts  who  relapsed 
into  the  reformed  faith  were  revived  and  enforced,  under 
pretext  that  those  who  had  participated  in  the  most  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  religion  of  Rome  had  thereby  renounced 
the  benefit  of  the  edict  of  Henry  IV.  Then  was  once 
more  seen  the  hideous  spectacle  of  corpses  drawn  upon 
hurdles  amidst  the  outrages  of  the  populace.  All  who 
had  abjured  Protestantism,  and  who,  upon  their  death- 
beds, refused  the  sacraments  of  Rome,  were  condemned 
to  this  shameful  treatment.  Amongst  the  persons  of 
quality  to  whom  this  barbarous  law  was  applied,  Jurieu 
mentions  with  grief  a  Demoiselle  de  IMontalembert,  whose 
body  was  drawn  naked  through  the  streets  of  Angouleme, 
without  consideration  for  her  sex,  age,  or  birth.  In  1664, 
all  the  letters  of  freedom  granted  to  Protestants  were 
annulled.  A  new  order  prohibited  the  reception  as  semp- 
stress of  any  woman  Mho  did  not  profess  the  Catholic 
religion.  In  1665,  priests  were  authorised  to  present 
themselves,  accompanied  by  the  magistrate  of  the  place, 
at  the  bedside  of  dying  Protestants,  to  exhort  them  to 
conversion  ;  and  if  they  appeared  disposed  to  it,  the 
work  was  to  be  proceeded  with,  in  spite  of  any  opposition 
offered  by  the  family.  This  measure  was  as  dangerous 
as  it  was  unjust.  It  might  happen  that,  at  a  time  when  a 
poor  sick  person  had  need  but  of  consolation  and  prayers 
to  die  in  peace,  he  was  cruelly  tormented  by  captious 
questions  ;  and  when,  in  the  last  agony,  be  was  no  longer 
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in  a  state  to  reply,  the  civil  officers  and  tlie  priests  might 
affirm  in  their  written  statement  that  he  had  testified  by 
some  movement  of  the  eyes,  by  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
or  by  some  other  sign,  that  he  wished  to  change  his  reli- 
gion. This  declaration  was  held  sufficient  groimds  for 
interring  the  body  in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  and  for  drag- 
ging the  children  of  the  deceased  to  mass,  under  pretext 
that  their  father  had  abjured  in  his  last  moments. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  persecution. 
Already  several  professions  were  closed  to  Protestants. 
The  law  often  entailed  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes,  and 
carried  disturbance  into  tlieir  families,  by  pursuing 
them  even  on  their  deathbed  with  odious  controver- 
sies. Thenceforward  no  month  passed  Avithout  some 
fresh  act  of  rigour.  In  1666,  they  were  forbidden  to 
tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  ministers.  They 
were  deprived  of  the  right  of  challenging  suspected 
judges.  Several  temples  having  been  demolished  in 
Poitou,  the  ministers  were  forbidden  to  preach  in  the 
open  air.  The  chambers  of  the  edict  were  suppressed, 
in  1669,  in  Paris  and  at  Rouen.  Protestants  were 
forbidden  to  abandon  the  country,  and  those  already 
settled  abroad  were  recalled.  The  physicians  of  Rouen 
were  forbidden  to  receive  into  their  corporation  more 
than  two  persons  of  the  reformed  religion.  Special 
decrees  ordered  the  closing  of  the  temples  of  Melgueil, 
Poussan,  Pignan,  Cornonterrail,  and  Suigeac.  Ministers 
convicted  of  having  held  illicit  assemblies  were  condemned 
to  do  penance,  led  by  the  executioner,  with  a  rope  round 
their  necks,  before  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  were  then 
Vanished  the  kingdom.  In  1670,  the  mixed  court  of 
Castres  was  transferred  to  Castelnaudari.  By  this  means 
was  ruined  a  town  which,  by  reason  of  the  power  the 
Protestants  had  acquired  there,  had  become  odious  to  the 
clergy.  In  the  same  year,  schoolmasters  were  prohibited 
from  teaching  the  children  of  Protestants  anything  but 
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reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  In  1671,  it  was  ordered 
that  not  more  than  one  school  and  one  master  should  be 
allowed  to  exist  in  the  places  where  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  was  still  permitted.  The  clergy  had  obtained 
special  decrees  forbidding  the  Protestants  of  Grenoble 
and  Montelimart  to  put  in  their  temples  either  the  fleur- 
de-lys  or  the  arms  of  Louis  XIY.  This  first  step  taken, 
they  solicited,  according  to  their  custom,  a  decree  render- 
ing the  prohibition  general.  In  the  petition  addressed  to 
the  king  in  1672,  the  Catholic  clergy  complained  that 
in  places  where  the  Protestants  were  allowed  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion,  they  placed  in  their  temples 
raised  benches  resembling  those  that  magistrates,  con- 
suls, and  sheriffs  occupied  in  Catholic  churches ;  that 
they  spread  carpets,  strewn  with  lilies,  and  marked  with 
the  royal  arms  ;  that  the  officers  of  justice  wore,  in  the 
temples,  the  red  robes,  hoods,  and  other  insignia  of  the 
magistrature  and  consulate.  In  that  age  of  privileges, 
the  nobility  were  all  the  more  tenacious  of  these  flattering 
distinctions,  because  they  had  lost  their  hereditary  rights. 
The  king,  under  pretext  that  those  honours  had  never 
been  permitted  by  any  of  his  edicts,  ordered  the  raised 
benches,  the  carpets,  and  the  armorial  bearings  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  temples,  and  forbade  the  exhibition  in 
those  places  of  meeting  of  the  marks  of  the  magistrature 
and  consulate.  That  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
object  of  this  ordinance,  a  decree  published  a  few  years 
later  restored  these  same  privileges  to  those  who  should 
become  converts. 

Thus  were  the  Protestants  assailed  in  the  daily  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
in  the  discipline  of  their  families.  This  system  of  perse- 
cution was  connected  with  the  plan  for  destroying  the 
Protestant  republic  of  Holland.  In  1672,  when  all 
was  prepared  for  the  overwhelming  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, Louis  XIV.  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  Catliolic 
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powers,  in  which  he  attributed  the  ^Yar  to  his  ardent 
desire  to  extirpate  heresy.  This  unjust  aggression,  partly 
brought  on  by  political  causes,  displayed  in  all  their 
lustre  the  talents  of  Turenne  and  Conde,  and  raised  to 
the  highest  point  the  military  glory  of  France.  But  it 
fortified  Protestantism  in  Europe,  for  it  concentrated  the 
strength  of  Holland  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  ever  afterwards  was  Louis  XlV.'s  most  inveterate, 
indefatigable,  and  skilful  enemy.  . 

Slackened  for  a  brief  space  during  the  war  with  Hol- 
land, the  persecution  resumed  its  course  after  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen.  Strange  to  say,  Louis  XIV.  did  not  hate 
the  Protestants.  He  was  deeply  incensed  against  the 
Ultramontane  party,  and  he  provoked  that  celebrated 
Declaration  of  the  clergy  against  tliem,  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  He  detested 
the  Jansenists,  and  revenged  himself  for  their  opposition 
by  the  destruction  of  Port  -  Royal.  He  entertained 
a  lively  repugnance  to  the  Quietists.  The  Protestants 
inspired  him  with  none  of  those  sentiments,  and  never- 
theless they  were  the  objects  of  his  greatest  rigour.  Doubt- 
less their  resistance  to  his  will  appeared  to  him  an  act  of 
rebellion.  The  absolute  and  haughty  monarch  showed 
himself  so  much  the  more  severe  that  it  was  the  first  time 
he  encountered  disobedience.  He  thought  that  by  sur- 
rounding them  with  dangers,  incessantly  recurring  under 
new  forms,  by  entangling  them  in  a  net  of  obstacles,  of 
obscure  privations,  of  daily  injustice,  he  should  succeed  in 
wearying  their  patience  and  taming  their  obstinacy.  The 
ruin  of  heresy,  which  his  predecessors  had  been  impotent 
to  uproot  from  the  French  soil,  seemed  to  him  the  most 
glorious  triumph  Providence  had  reserved  for  him. 

In  the  year  that  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen,  he  suppressed  the  mixed  cham- 
bers of  the  parliaments  of  Toulouse,  Grenoble,  and  Bor- 
deaux, "  inasmuch,"  he  said,  in  the  preamble  to  the  ordi- 
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nance,  "  as  all  animosities  are  extinguished."  Thus 
were  the  Protestants  deprived  of  the  sole  means  still  left 
to  them  of  repelling  the  unjust  actions  frequently  brought 
against  them  before  the  parliaments.  Thenceforward  it 
was  nothing  uncommon,  in  purely  civil  causes,  to  hear  the 
Catholic  party  invoke  this  argument  :  "  I  plead  against 
a  heretic ; "  and  when  the  Protestant  complained  of 
an  unjust  sentence,  "  Your  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands," 
coldly  replied  the  judge  ;  "  why  do  you  not  become  a 
converts"  In  1680,  a  royal  declaration  forbade  Ca- 
tholics to  embrace  the  reformed  religion,  under  penalty 
of  the  galleys  for  life — forbade  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  consistories  to  allow  Catholics  and  relapsed  converts 
to  enter  the  temples,  under  pain  of  perpetual  interdiction 
of  worship,  of  banishment  of  the  ministers  and  elders,  and 
of  confiscation  of  their  property.  T  wo  years  later,  penance 
was  added  to  this  j^unishment,  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
ministers.  The  new  edict  was  a  fruitful  source  of  injus- 
tice. Not  only  was  the  prohibition  to  every  Frenchman 
to  adopt  the  reformed  religion  contrary  to  the  liberty  of 
conscience  guaranteed  by  the  treaties  of  pacification,  but, 
moreover,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  ministers 
and  elders  to  prevent  the  Catholics  and  relapsed  con- 
verts from  entering  the  temples.  They  had  no  force  at 
their  disposal  to  keep  them  out,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
recognise  them  in  the  crowd  of  the  faithful.  By  an  odious 
reversal  of  all  justice,  the  Protestants  were  thus  rendered 
guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  the  Catholics  and  relapsed 
persons  ought  to  have  been  punished,  for  these  it  was  who 
really  violated  the  royal  declaration,  by  joining  religious 
assemblies  from  which  they  were  legally  excluded.  And 
yet  no  punishment  was  decreed  for  then),  and  the  Pro- 
testants, who  in  no  way  contributed  to  their  transgres- 
sion of  the  ordinance,  suffered  for  the  faults  of  others. 

This  was  not  all.      The  authorities  were    not  con- 
tented with  ordering  the  demolition  of  temples  in  which 
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Catholics  had  abjured,  or  a  relapsed  convert  been  seen. 
Now  they  interdicted  Protestant  worship  in  a  town  in 
which  a  bishop  was  on  a  visit ;  then  thej  affirmed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  endure  the  scandal  of  a  Protestant 
preaching-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Catholic 
church.  The  former  was  accordingly  demolished,  and 
its  reconstruction  was  permitted  only  in  some  inconve- 
nient and  distant  place.  It  was  chiefly  in  towns  where 
the  Protestant  population  M^as  numerous — at  Bergerac, 
Montpellier,  Nismes,  Montauban,  Nerac,  Uzes,  St-Jean- 
d'Angely,  St  Quentin,  Castres — that  the  temples  were 
destroyed,  in  order  to  separate  the  pastors  from  their 
flocks.  To  add  to  all  these  vexations,  ministers  were 
forbidden  to  hold  children's  schools  elsewhere  than  in 
the  precincts  of  their  temples,  and  thus  were  their  young 
pupils  compelled  daily  to  perform  long  journeys  to  and 
from  their  studies. 

For  a  long  time  past  children  had  been  authorised  to 
abjure  Protestantism — boys  at  fourteen,  girls  at  twelve 
years  old.  An  edict  of  the  I7th  June  1681  allowed 
them  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  as  early  as 
at  the  age  of  seven  years.  "  It  is  our  will  and  plea- 
sure," said  the  ordinance,  "  tliat  our  subjects  of  the  so- 
called  reformed  religion,  both  male  and  female,  having 
attained  the  age  of  seven,  be  permitted  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion,  and  that, 
to  that  end,  they  be  admitted  to  abjure  the  so-called 
reformed  religion,  without  their  fathers  and  mothers  and 
other  parents  being  suff'ered  to  offer  the  least  hindrance, 
under  whatever  pretext."  This  was  encouraging  prose- 
lytism  in  its  most  immoral  and  hideous  form,  for  hence- 
forward it  addressed  itself  to  minors,  to  feeble  beings, 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  acts  they  were  made  to 
perform. 

This  law  had  terrible  consequences.  It  undermined 
paternal  authority  in  Protestant  families.     It  now  suf- 
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ficed  that  an  envious  person,  an  enemy,  a  debtor,  declared 
before  a  tribunal  that  a  child  wished  to  become  a  Catholic, 
had  manifested  an  intention  of  entering  a  church,  had 
joined  in  a  prayer,  or  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  kissed 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  child  in  question  to  be 
taken  from  his  parents,  who  were  compelled  to  make  him 
an  allowance  proportioned  to  their  supposed  ability. 
But  such  estimates  were  necessarily  arbitrary,  and  it  often 
happened  that  the  loss  of  his  child  entailed  upon  the  un- 
fortunate father  that  of  all  his  property. 

The  synods  received  orders  to  accept  no  more  legacies 
or  donations.  Ministers  were  forbidden  to  speak  in  their 
sermons  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  and  to  attack  the 
religion  of  Rome  directly  or  indirectly.  It  was  resolved 
even  to  destroy  all  M^ritings  directed  against  Catholicism. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  drew  up  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  five  hundred  authors,  and  perquisitions  were 
made  in  the  dwellings  of  the  elders  and  pastors,  to  seize 
and  burn  the  condemned  books,  Greek,  Hebrew,  philo- 
sophy, theology,  were  successively  struck  out  of  the 
scheme  of  instruction  permitted  to  the  reformed  religion. 
Every  engine  was  set  at  w^ork  to  do  away  with  the  aca- 
demies of  Montauban,  Nismes,  Saumur,  Sedan,  all  once 
so  flourishing.  The  last  named  was  destroyed  in  1681, 
and  its  buildinsrs  abandoned  to  the  Jesuits.  That  of 
Montauban,  after  having  been  transferred  to  Puy  Lau- 
rens, was  interdicted  in  1685.  That  of  Saumur,  which 
had  existed  for  eighty  years,  and  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all,  w\as  suppressed  in  the  same  year,  on  the  pretext 
that  its  foundation  had  not  been  authorised  by  letters- 
patent.  It  was  sought,  by  these  means,  to  obliterate 
that  mental  distinction  and  literary  cultivation  remark- 
able in  the  Protestants,  and  which  excited  the  jealousy 
of  their  adversaries. 

All  hope  of  promotion  was  denied  to  those  who  had 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms.     Retired  officers  were 
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deprived  of  tlieir  pensions,  aud  officers'  widows  lost 
tlieir  privileges  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  the  reformed 
faith.  Recently-ennobled  Protestants  were  stripped  of 
their  nobility  and  subjected  to  taillage.  Two  months 
were  allowed  to  all  who  still  held  employments  at  court, 
or  judicial  offices,  or  who  practised  as  attorneys  and  nota- 
ries, to  sell  their  places  or  business.  Barristers  were  for- 
bidden to  plead,  on  pretence  that  they  abused  their 
influence  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  their  clients.  Phy- 
sicians were  not  allowed  to  exercise  their  profession, 
because,  it  was  said,  they  did  not  warn  the  Catholic 
patients  when  the  moment  came  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments.  This  prohibition  was  extended  to 
surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  even  to  midwives,  accused  of 
sacrificing,  in  dangerous  childbirths,  the  infant  to  the 
mother,  at  the  risk  of  letting  it  die  without  baptism,  and 
of  thus  exposing  it  to  eternal  damnation.  Printers  and 
booksellers  were  ordered  to  discontinue  their  trade  under 
penalty  of  3000  livres'  fine.  Domiciliary  visits  were 
ordered  at  the  dwellings  of  the  booksellers,  ministers,  and 
elders,  to  seize  and  destroy  all  copies  of  works  that  attacked 
the  dominant  religion.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  Colbert,  the  Protestants  were  excluded  from  all  employ- 
meuts  in  the  department  of  the  taxes.  That  great  minis- 
ter, who  had  revived  the  prosperity  of  France,  aud  who 
was  foolishly  accused  of  thinking  only  of  his  finances,  and 
hardly  ever  of  religion,  beheld  with  regret  a  large  number 
of  men  of  recognised  capacity  and  probity  removed  from 
his  ministry.  Before  his  accession  to  power,  financiers 
had  been  objects  of  hatred  for  their  rapacity,  of  ridicule 
for  their  profusion.  After  him,  there  was  again  beheld  the 
accumulation  of  those  scandalous  fortunes  that  La  Bruyere 
stigmatised.  And  then  dawned  the  era  of  the  Turcarets, 
which  the  preceding  period  had  not  known  ;  for  never, 
under  his  administration,  had  La  Fontaine,  or  any  other 
of  the  satirists  who  lashed  the  vices  of  their  cotemporaries, 
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directed  their  invectives  against  the  men  of  finance,  chosen 
for  the  most  part  amongst  the  Protestants.  Thus  did  the 
government  deprive  itself  of  its  most  skilful  and  honest 
agents,  at  the  very  moment  when  Louis  XIV.'s  prodi- 
gality began  to  exhaust  the  treasury,  and  rendered  their 
services  more  necessary  and  more  valuable. 

Great  efforts  "were  made  to  deprive  the  Protestant 
ministers  of  their  influence,  and  to  restrict  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  within  the  narrowest  limits.  The  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  priests  were  then  literally  public 
oflBcers.  From  most  of  the  latter  they  took  away  the 
registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  registries  of  the  bailiwicks  and  of  the 
seneschal's  jurisdictions.  To  deprive  the  pastors  of  the 
moral  influence  whicli  long  residence  and  a  spotless  life 
might  give  them  over  the  minds  of  their  congregations, 
they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  their  holy  ofiice  for  more 
than  three  years  together  in  the  same  place.  The  exemp- 
tion from  taillage,  which  they  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  decrees, 
was  revoked  as  an  abusive  custom.  Everywhere  was 
restrained  personal  exercise — that  is  to  say,  the  exercise 
of  religion  derived  from  possession  of  the  right  of  high 
justice.  The  hospitals  of  their  poor  and  of  their  sick 
were  confounded  with  those  of  the  Catholics,  and  the 
dying  Protestants  were  exposed  to  the  importunities  of 
misplaced  zeal,  and  too  often  of  odious  fanaticism. 

Thus  was  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  reduced  to 
the  limits  of  the  narrowest  tolerance.  They  had  no 
longer  any  rights  left  save  those  they  could  not  be  deprived 
of  without  outraging  humanity,  such  as  the  right  of  con- 
tracting marriages,  burying  their  dead,  bringing  up  their 
children.  They  no  longer  exercised  any  other  professions 
but  those  of  traders,  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and 
soldiers,  which  could  not  be  interdicted  them  without 
detriment  to  the  state.  Even  these  last  limits  were  soon 
to  be  overstepped. 
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Colbert  bad  neverceased  to  protect  tbe  Protestants,  wbom 
be  beld  to  be  peaceable,  industrious,  and  useful  citizens. 
More  tban  once,  in  tbe  king's  council,  be  bad  defended 
tbem  against  Louvois,  wbo  gladly  flattered  bis  master  by 
deploring  tbe  evils  tbat  beresj  caused  to  religion.  So 
opposed  was  Colbert  to  tbe  persecutions  directed  against 
tbem,  tbat  be  brougbt  Protestants  from  Holland  to 
Picardj,  to  assist  in  tbe  manufactures  be  bad  establisbed. 
Wben  be  died,  and  Le  Peletier  took  bis  place,  tbere  was 
no  longer  any  division  in  tbe  council  as  to  tbe  necessity 
of  taking  decisive  measures.  Persecution,  wbicb  bitberto 
bad  afi"ected  a  legal  form,  boldly  entered  a  new  pbase,  and 
led  finally  to  tbe  fatal  revocation  of  Henry  IV. 's  edict. 

Two  measures  bastened  tbis  great  catastropbe — tbe 
purcbased  conversions,  and  tbe  dragonnades  or  military 
missions. 

In  1677,  Louis  XIV.  bad  devoted  a  secret  fund,  since 
fed  by  tbe  droit  de  regale}  to  tbe  conversion  of  bis  Pro- 
testant subjects.  Owing  to  tbat  sense  of  propriety  wbicb 
ruled  all  tbe  actions  of  tbe  great  king,  tbe  destination  of 
tbis  fund  was  long  surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery. A  celebrated  convert,  Pelisson,  took  cbarge  of  its 
administration,  and  drew  up  tbe  rules  for  tbose  wbo 
worked  under  bis  orders.  Tbe  bisbops  w^ere  bis  cbief 
instruments,  Tbey  received  money  from  him,  and  sent 
in  return  lists  of  converts  and  tbeir  prices.  Tbe  average 
price  was  six  livres  per  bead.  Tbe  justificatory  docu- 
ments— tbat  is  to  say,  tbe  abjurations  and  tbe  receipts — 
were  submitted  to  tbe  king  bimself.  Soon  notbing  was 
talked  of  at  court  but  Pelisson's  miracles.  Every  one 
lauded  bis  golden  eloquence — less  learned,  it  was  said, 
tban  tbat  of  Bossuet,  but  far  more  efficacious.  Encou- 
raged by  tbe  apparent  success  of  tbis  religious  corruption, 

^  Droit  de  regale.  After  a  bishop's  death,  the  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  until 
the  appoiutmeut  of  his  successor,  and  for  one  year  afterwai'ds,  went  to  the  king 
— a  custom  which  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  and  frequently  caused  bishoprics 
to  I'emaiu  long  vacant. —  {Tr.) 
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Louis  XIV.  increased  from  year  to  year  the  fund  allotted 
to  conversions.  It  was  from  that  chest,  which  the  Pro- 
testants compared  to  Pandora's  box,  that  issued  nearly  all 
the  evils  that  ultimately  overwhelmed  them.  Sure  to 
please  the  king  by  sending  him  numerous  lists,  the 
bishops  hardly  recoiled  from  any  means  of  obtaining 
conversions.  They  purchased  tliem  especially  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  Calvinists.  Stratagems  and  pious 
frauds  were  alternately  employed,  and  constraint  was 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church  those  whom  such  means  had  attracted  thither. 
Many  rogues  pocketed  the  price  of  the  bargain  and 
returned  to  Protestantism.  Others,  more  ignorant,  after 
having  received  a  small  sum,  disguised  under  the  name  of 
charity,  and  made  a  cross  at  the  foot  of  a  receipt,  did 
not  know  that  they  had  abjured,  and  exposed  themselves, 
without  knowing  it,  to  the  terrible  penalties  the  law 
inflicted  on  relapsed  converts.  Soon  it  became  a  fashion 
to  labour  at  conversion.  The  discreet  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  busied  herself  in  the  work  with  a  sort  of  rage. 
"  Madame  d'Aubigne,"  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  "  ought 
certainly  to  convert  some  one  of  our  young  relatiA'es." 
To  another  she  wrote — "  I  am  continually  seen  leading 
some  Huguenot  to  church  :"  and  to  a  third — "  Be  con- 
verted, as  so  many  others  have  been ;  be  converted  with 
God  alone ;  be  converted,  in  short,  in  the  manner  that 
best  pleases  you  ;  but,  in  short,  be  converted." 

The  Marchioness  of  Caylus  was  descended,  like  her, 
from  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  whose  daughter  her  grandfather 
had  married.  Her  father,  the  Marquis  of  Villette,  a  naval 
officer  distinguished  for  merit  and  for  Protestant  zeal,  was 
first  cousin  to  Madame  de  IMaintenon.  She  several 
times  attempted  to  win  him  over  ;  and  when  she  saw  that 
she  could  not  succeed,  she  resolved  at  least  to  convert  his 
children.  She  caused  a  distant  mission  to  be  assigned  to 
the  marquis,  and  in  his  absence  carried  off  his  daughter, 
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and  took  her  to  St  Germain.  The  child  ^yept ;  but  the 
next  morning  she  found  the  king's  mass  so  beautiful  that 
she  consented  to  become  a  Catholic,  on  condition  that  she 
should  hear  it  every  day,  and  should  never  be  whipped. 
"  That  was,"  she  says  in  her  memoirs,  "  all  the  argu- 
ment employed,  and  the  sole  abjuration  I  made."  On 
his  return  the  marquis  bitterly  complained,  which  did  not 
prevent  Madame  de  Maintenon  from  working  at  the  con- 
version of  his  two  sons,  who  held  out  longer.  Finally, 
the  marquis,  who  had  been  wont  to  say,  "  It  would  take 
me  a  hundred  years  to  credit  the  infallibility,  twenty  years 
to  believe  in  the  real  presence,"  yielded  in  his  turn  ;  and 
when  the  king  complimented  him  on  the  change,  he 
replied,  with  the  address  of  a  consummate  courtier,  that 
it  was  the  only  occasion  in  his  life  upon  which  he  had 
not  sought  to  please  his  majesty. 

A  new  word,  that  of  converfisseiir  (converter),  first 
applied  to  Pelisson,  then  enriched  the  French  language. 
Following  the  example  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the 
celebrated  academician  spared  no  pains  to  win  over  those 
whose  religion  he  had  abandoned.  But  both  were  out- 
stripped by  the  harsh  Louvois.  Jealous  of  the  growing 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  after  having  long 
combined  his  efforts  with  those  of  Madame  de  Montespau 
against  the  new  favourite,  he  resolved,  after  her  example, 
to  employ  all  his  credit  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
Protestants.  He  would  have  feared  to  sink  in  the  king's 
opinion  by  remaining  alien  to  the  great  project  that 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  court ;  and  he  conceived 
the  idea,  according  to  the  expression  of  Madame  de  Cay- 
lus,  d'l/  meler  du  militab^e — to  mix  up  the  army  with  it 
— and  claimed  for  the  war  department,  which  he  directed, 
the  principal  share  in  the  annihilation  of  heresy. 

It  was  in  Poitou  that  he  first  essayed  the  terrible 
means  of  conversion,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
di'agonnades,  or  dragoonings.     Troops  of  all  arms  were 
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employed  in  tliis  military  mission  ;  but  owing  to  their 
more  fiery  zeal,  or  perhaps  to  their  more  brilliant  uni- 
form, the  dragoons  had  the  honour  of  giving  it  their 
name.  This  province,  full  of  Protestants,  had  for  its 
intcndant  Marillac,  grandson  of  Michael  de  Marillac, 
keeper  of  the  seals  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  who  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  incur  the  hatred  of  Richelieu.  He  was 
the  only  member  of  that  family  who  was  in  a  position  to 
repair  its  fortune,  ruined,  for  half  a  century,  by  the  dis- 
grace of  the  former  minister,  and  by  the  execution  of  his 
brother  the  marshal.  Up  to  this  date  he  had  shown  in 
all  his  acts  a  prudence  and  a  moderation  which  had 
endeared  him  both  to  Catholics  and  to  Protestants ;  but 
when  he  saw  all  the  king's  efforts  directed  to  the  conver- 
sion of  his  subjects,  he  changed  his  conduct,  and  cxliibited 
a  zeal  whose  ardour  was  in  proportion  to  its  tardiness. 
Louvois  judged  him  a  fit  instrument  to  carry  out  his 
designs.  On  the  18th  March  1681,  he  advised  him  that, 
by  the  king's  commands,  he  sent  him  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.  "  His  majesty  will  find  it  good,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  the  greater  number  of  the  officers  and  troopers  be 
lodged  in  Protestant  houses,  but  is  not  of  opinion  that 
they  should  all  be  so  lodged.  ...  If,  according  to 
a  just  distribution,  the  Protestants  would  have  to  receive 
ten,  you  may  give  them  twenty."  The  month  afterwards 
he  got  an  ordinance  signed  by  the  king,  granting  to  all 
those  who  should  become  converts,  exemption  for  the 
space  of  two  years  from  lodging  men-at-arms.  This 
measure  sufficed  to  transfer  the  affairs  of  the  reformed 
religion  to  the  department  of  the  minister-at-war,  and 
consequently  to  give  their  direction  to  Louvois. 

Marillac  sent  the  dragoons  to  those  towns  in  Poitou 
which  contained  most  Huguenots.  He  lodged  them 
exclusively  in  their  houses,  and  even  in  those  of  the  poor- 
est, and  of  widows  previously  exempt  from  that  onerous 
charge.     In  many  towns  and  villages  the  priests  followed 
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them  in  the  streets,  crying  out — "  Courage,  gentlemen ! 
It  is  the  king's  intention  that  these  dogs  of  Huguenots 
should  be  pillaged  and  sacked."  The  soldiers  entered 
the  houses  ■with  uplifted  swords,  sometimes  crying,  "  Kill ! 
kill  I "  to  frighten  the  women  and  children.  As  long  as 
the  inhabitants  had  wherewithal  to  satisfy  them,  they 
were  but  pillaged  ;  but  when  their  means  were  exhausted, 
when  the  price  of  their  furniture  was  spent,  and  the 
clothes  and  ornaments  of  their  women  were  sold,  the  dra- 
goons seized  them  by  the  hair  to  drag  them  to  church ;  or, 
if  tliey  left  them  in  their  houses,  they  employed  threats, 
outrage,  and  even  tortures,  to  oblige  them  to  become  con- 
verts. Of  some  they  burned  the  feet  and  hands  at  a 
slow  fire  ;  they  broke  the  ribs  and  limbs  of  others  with 
blows  of  sticks.  Several  had  their  lips  burned  with  red- 
hot  irons ;  and  others  were  thrown  into  damp  dungeons, 
with  threats  that  they  should  be  left  there  to  rot.  The 
soldiers  said  that  they  were  allowed  every  licence,  except 
murder  and  rape. 

The  success  of  this  first  mission  exceeded  Louvois' 
hopes.  Whilst  the  newspapers  of  the  Hague  and  Am- 
sterdam informed  Protestant  Europe  of  these  odious  acts, 
and  one  long  cry  of  indignation  arose  in  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany,  the  French  Gazette  regularly  filled 
its  columns  with  lists  of  new  converts.  The  court  was 
dazzled  by  this  marvellous  success.  "  I  think  there  will 
be  no  Protestants  left  in  Poitou  but  our  own  relations," 
wrote  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  her  brother,  the  19  th 
May  1681.  "It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  is  becoming 
converted  ;  soon  it  will  be  ridiculous  to  belong  to  that 
religion."  Then,  informed  of  the  flight  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Protestants,  who  sold  their  lands  for  a  song,  she 
again  wrote  to  him,  with  reference  to  a  gratification  of 
118,000  livres  which  she  had  just  procured  him  on  a 
readjudication  of  the  taxes  :  "  But,  I  beg  of  you,  employ 
usefully  the  money  you  are  to  receive.     Laud  in  Poitou 
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sells  for  nothing ;  the  desolation  of  the  Huguenots  will 
cause  more  to  be  sold.  .  .  .  You  maj  easily  make 
a  great  establishment  in  Poitou." 

There  was  a  talk  of  extending  to  other  provinces  the 
measure  that  had  been  already  applied  to  Poitou,  when 
an  act  of  the  English  parliament  opened  the  eyes  of  Louis 
XIV.  On  the  28th  July  1681,  Charles  II.  saw  himself 
constrained,  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  public  opinion, 
to  sanction  a  bill  granting  the  most  extensive  privileges  to 
those  French  refugees  who  should  seek  asylum  in  Eng- 
land. The  king  perceived  his  error.  He  recalled  Marillac, 
and  appointed  as  his  successor  Baville,  who  then  passed 
for  a  milder  and  more  moderate  man.  There  was  a  pause 
in  the  persecution,  but  not  of  long  duration. 

The  dragonnades  began  again  in  1684.  A  body  of 
troops  assembled  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  became  dis- 
posable by  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  truce  of  Ratis- 
bon.  The  Marquis  of  Boufflers,  who  commanded  them, 
received  orders  to  enter  Beam,  and  to  second  the  intend- 
ant  Foucault  in  his  efforts  to  convert  that  province.  The 
soldiery,  excited  by  this  fanatic,  showed  themselves  much 
more  cruel  than  those  in  Poitou.  They  were  marched 
from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  village  ;  and  Foucault 
himself  pointed  out  to  them  the  houses  delivered  up  to 
their  apostolate,  and  taught  them  new  devices  for  over- 
coming the  most  resolute  fortitude.  "  Amongst  the  secrets 
he  taught  them,  to  subdue  their  hosts,"  says  a  writer  of  that 
day,  "  he  ordered  them  to  deprive  of  rest  those  who  would 
not  yield  to  other  torments.  The  soldiers  relieved  each 
other,  in  order  not  themselves  to  sink  under  the  torture 
they  made  others  suffer.  The  noise  of  drums,  the  blas- 
phemies, the  shouts,  the  crash  of  the  furniture  which  they 
threw  about,  the  agitation  in  which  they  kept  those  poor 
people  in  order  to  force  them  to  remain  up  and  with 
their  eyes  open,  were  the  means  employed  to  deprive  them 
of  repose.     To  pinch  and  prick  them,  to  drag  them  about, 

E 
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suspend  them  bj  ropes,  blow  tobacco  smoke  into  their 
nostrils,  and  a  hundred  other  cruelties,  were  the  sports  of 
these  executioners,  who  thereby  reduced  them  to  such  a 
state  that  they  no  longer  knew  what  they  did,  and  pro- 
mised, all  that  was  required  in  order  to  escape  from  such 
barbarous  treatment. 

"  As  there  were  often  in  one  house  several  persons  who 
were  thus  to  be  kept  awake,  whole  companies  of  soldiers 
were  quartered  there,  that  there  might  be  sufficient  exe- 
cutioners to  suffice  for  so  many  tortures.  .  .  .  The 
soldiers  offered  to  the  women  indignities  which  decency 
will  not  permit  me  to  describe.  .  .  .  The  officers 
were  no  better  than  the  soldiers  :  they  spat  in  the 
women's  faces;  they  made  them  lie  down  in  their  pre- 
sence on  hot  embers;  they  forced  them  to  put  their  heads 
into  ovens  whose  vapour  was  hot  enough  to  suffocate  them. 
All  their  study  was  to  devise  torments  which  should  be 
painful  without  being  mortal."  ^ 

The  constancy  of  the  Huguenots  of  Beam  yielded  to 
the  prolonged  rigour  of  these  torments.  Conversions 
were  no  longer  reckoned  by  individuals  but  by  whole 
towns ;  and  the  intendant  was  enabled  to  announce  to 
Louis  XIV.  that  the  entire  province  had  become  Catholic. 
The  court  ordered  public  rejoicings  in  celebration  of  this 
happy  event. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  delude  one's-self  as  to  the 
value  of  these  collective  conversions,  which  many  attri- 
buted to  the  Divine  grace.  "  I  certainly  believe,"  wrote 
Madame  de  JSIaintenon,  "  that  not  all  these  conversions 
are  sincere.  But  God  emjjloys  all  manner  of  means 
to  bring  heretics  back  to  him  ;  the  children  at  least 
will  be  Catholics,  thougli  their  fathers  be  hypocrites. 
Their  external  reunion  with  the  church  at  least  brings 
them  nearer  to  the  truth.  They  have  the  outward 
signs  in  common  with  the  fjiithful.     Pray  God  that  he 

1  Benott,  book  xii.,  vol.  v.,  p.  833-8.'?4. 
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may  enlighten  them  all;  the  king  has  no  desire  nearer  to 

his  heart." 

Languedoc,  Guienne,  Angoumois,  Saintonge,  received 

in  turn  soldiers  of  all  arms,  and  especially  dragoons.     In 

the  distribution  of  quarters,  care  was  taken  to  separate 

the  officers  from  tlie  soldiers  thej  commanded,  that  the 

latter  might  be  unchecked  by  any  sentiment  of  decency. 

The  greater  share  of  trade  and  manufactures  was  then  in 

the    hands    of   the    Protestants ;    their   dwellings   were 

adorned  with  costly  furniture,  their  warehouses  were  full 

of  mercliandise.     All  these  riches  were  abandoned  to  the 

mercy  of  the  soldiers,  and  destroyed  by  them.     They 

were  not  content  with  taking  what  suited  them;  they  tore 

and  burned  what  thev  could  not  carry  awav.    Some  o^ave 

their  horses  fine  Holland  sheeting  to  lie  upon,  otliers  con- 

veFted  storehouses  full  of  bales  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk, 

into  stables.     It  was  determined  to  treat  with  the  utmost 

rigour  those  who,  according  to  the  expression  of  Louvois, 

"  aspired  to  the  foolish  glory  of  being  the  last  professors 

of  a  religion  displeasing  to  his  majesty." 

All  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  in  turn  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  the  gene- 
ralite  of  Paris.  As  everything  there  passed  under  the 
king's  eye,  the  troubles  were  less  violent  than  elsewhere; 
whether  it  was  that  the  chiefs  of  the  persecution  feared 
lest  the  complaints  of  tlie  oppressed  should  reach  the 
monarch's  ears,  or  that  the  local  authorities  were  more 
enliglitened  and  humane  than  those  of  more  distant  pro- 
vinces, or,  as  the  Protestants  loved  to  flatter  themselves, 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  naturally  compassionate  and  good, 
and  took  no  pleasure  in  beholding  the  misery  and  ruin  of 
his  own  subjects. 

But  nowhere  was  the  violence  more  horrible  than  in 
the  south.  At  Montauban,  Bishop  Nesmond  convoked,  at 
the  quarters  of  Marshal  Boufflers,  the  Barons  de  INIauzac, 
de  Vicoze,  de  Montbeton.     Suddenly  the  lackeys  of  the 
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hotel,  hidden  behind  the  door,  fell  upon  them  by  sur- 
prise, thre^Y  them  down,  and  compelled  them  to  kneel; 
and  whilst  the  gentlemen  were  struggling  in  the  hands  of 
the  varlets,  the  prelate  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
them,  and  their  conyersion  was  held  accomplished.  The 
citizens,  delivered  up  as  a  prey  to  the  frantic  soldiery, 
were  compelled  to  abjure,  after  a  mockery  of  public  deli- 
beration. An  aged  man  at  Nismes,  M,  de  Lacassagne, 
after  having  been  for  several  days  deprived  of  sleep, 
yielded  to  this  horrible  treatment,  and  became  a  Catholic. 
"  You  are  now  at  peace,"  Bishop  Seguier  said  to  him. 
"  Alas  !  my  lord,"  replied  the  unfortunate  man,  "  I  expect 
no  peace  but  in  heaven ;  and  God  grant  that  what  I  have 
this  day  done  may  not  close  its  gates  to  me."  Whilst 
he  renounced  his  faith,  Madame  de  Lacassagne,  disguised 
as  a  servant,  wandered  in  the  fields,  where  many  women, 
overtaken  in  their  flight  by  the  pains  of  labour,  were  deli- 
vered without  aid.  At  Bordeaux,  a  brother  of  Bayle,  who 
was  pastor  at  Carlat,  where  his  father  had  just  expired, 
was  thrown,  by  order  of  Louvois,  into  a  dungeon  in  the 
Chateau  Trompette  known  by  the  name  of  Hell,  to  remain 
confined  there  until  such  time  as  he  should  become  a  con- 
vert. He  held  out  courageously;  but  his  courage  was 
greater  than  his  strength,  and  after  five  months  of  sufi'er- 
ing,  alleviated  by  the  tardy  intervention  of  Pelisson,  death 
released  him.  Some  of  the  horrible  cells  in  that  castle 
were  called  chausses  d'hypocras}  The  walls,  arranged 
lozenge-fashion,  had  the  form  of  an  alembic,  and  persons 
there  confined  could  neither  stand  upright,  nor  sit,  nor 
lie  down.  They  were  let  down  into  them  by  cords,  and 
daily  drawn  up  to  undergo  whipping  or  the  strappado. 
Several  prisoners,  after  some  weeks  passed  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Grenoble,  came  out  without  cither  hair  or  teeth. 
At  Valence  they  were  thrown  into  a  sort  of  well,  in  which, 

1  The  allusion  is  to  a  chausse,  or  strong  bag,  tbrougli  which  liquors  were 
strained — amongst  others,  probably,  the  medicated  wine  called  hippocras. — (Tr.) 
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by  a  refinement  of  barbarous  cruelty,   sIiccjd's  entrails 
were  left  to  putrefy. 

Driven  to  despair  by  the  inventive  fury  of  their  tor- 
turers, a  great  number  of  Protestants  feigned  to  be  con- 
verted, in  order  to  gain  time  to  realise  their  property  and 
quit  the  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the  court  exulted  in  its  vic- 
tory over  heresy.  Early  in  September,  Louvois  wrote  to 
the  old  chancellor,  his  father  :  "  There  have  been  60,000 
conversions  in  the  gemralite  of  Bordeaux,  and  20,000  in 
that  of  Montauban.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  goes 
on  is  such  that  there  will  not  be  10,000  Protestants  left 
in  all  the  geiwraUte  of  Bordeaux,  where  there  were 
150,000  on  the  15th  of  last  month."  The  Duke  of 
Noailles  announced  the  complete  conversion  of  the  towns 
of  Nismes,  Uzes,  Alais,  Villeneuve.  "  The  principal  per- 
sons of  Nismes,"  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war,  "  made 
their  abjuration  in  the  church  the  day  after  my  arrival. 
There  was  afterwards  some  coolness,  but  things  resumed 
their  good  course  in  consequence  of  a  few  billets  I  gave 
upon  the  houses  of  the  most  obstinate."  He  added,  con- 
fidentially, that  two  of  these  billets  were  of  a  hundred 
men  each.  In  a  second  despatch,  he  informed  Louvois 
that  he  was  preparing  for  an  excursion  through  the 
Cevennes,  and  that  he  hoped  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  not  a  Huguenot  would  remain  there.  Finally, 
in  a  third  despatch,  he  wrote :  "  The  number  of  Protes- 
tants in  this  province  is  about  240,000,  and  when  I  asked 
until  the  25th  of  next  month  for  their  entire  conversion, 
I  fixed  too  distant  a  date — for  I  believe  that  at  the  end 
of  this  month  all  ivill  be  done."  Madame  de  Sevigne 
wrote,  at  about  the  same  time,  to  her  cousin,  Count  de 
Bussy :  "  Father  Bourdaloue  is  going,  by  the  king's 
order,  to  preach  at  MontpcUier,  and  in  tiiose  provinces 
where  so  many  persons  have  become  converts  without 
knowing  M'hy.  Father  Bourdaloue  will  teach  them  why, 
and  will  make  good  Catholics  of  them.     Hitlierto  the 
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dragoons  have  been  very  good  missionaries;  it  is  for  the 
preachers  now  to  make  the  work  perfect." 

No  day  passed  without  the  king's  receiving  some 
courier  who  brought  him  great  subject  for  joy — that  is 
to  say,  ncM's  of  thousands  of  conversions.  In  the  two 
mouths  of  September  and  October  1685,  he  was  informed 
that  La  Rochelle,  iMontauban,  Castres,  Montpellier, 
Nismes,  and  Uzes  had  definitively  abjured  the  reformed 
faitli.  The  whole  court  then  believed  Protestantism  anni- 
hilated. The  king  shared  in  the  general  illusion,  and  no 
longer  hesitated  to  strike  the  last  blow.  On  the  22d 
October  1685,  he  signed  at  Fontaiuebleau  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

In  the  preface  to  the  revocatory  ordinance,  he  spoke 
of  the  efforts  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  IV.,  and  of  his 
father,  Louis  XIII.,  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  attributing  to  the  premature  death  of 
the  former,  and  to  the  long  wars  sustained  by  the  latter, 
the  small  success  they  had  obtained.  He  added,  that 
since  his  coming  to  the  throne  he  had  adopted  the  same 
design,  and  that  his  endeavours  had  had  the  end  he  pro- 
posed to  himself,  since  the  best  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
subjects  of  the  so-styled  refoimcd  religion  had  embraced 
the  Roman  Gatholic  faith.  This  change  rendering  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  all  other  ordinances  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants  useless,  he  entirely  revoked  that  edict,  as 
well  as  all  the  articles  since  added  to  it. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  revocatory  edict  were  the 
following : — 

The  temples  of  the  Protestants  shall  be  demolished, 
and  all  exercise  of  their  worship  sliall  cease,  as  well  in 
private  houses  as  in  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  under  pain 
of  confiscation  of  body  and  of  goods.  Ministers  who 
refuse  to  be  converted  are  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom 
within  fifteen  days,  under  pain  of  the  galleys.  Protestant 
schools  shall  be  closed ;  children  born  after  the  publica- 
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tiou  of  the  edict  shall  be  baptised  bj  the  parish  priests, 
and  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  Home.  A  period  of 
four  mouths  is  granted  to  refugees  to  return  to  France 
and  abjure;  that  term  expired,  their  property  shall  be 
confiscated.  Under  pain  of  the  galleys  for  the  men,  and 
of  confiscation  of  body  and  goods  for  the  women,  Pro- 
testants are  forbidden  to  quit  tlie  kingdom  and  to  cany 
their  fortune  abroad.  All  the  provisions  of  the  laAv 
regarding  relapsing  converts  are  confirmed.  Those  Pro- 
testants who  have  not  changed  their  religion  may  remain 
in  France,  until  it  shall  please  God  to  enlighten  them. 

Upon  the  same  day  in  which  was  registered  the  edict 
of  revocation,  the  demolition  of  the  great  temple  at  Cha- 
renton,  built  by  the  celebrated  architect  Jacques  Debrosse, 
and  capable  of  containing  fourteen  thousand  persons,  was 
commenced.  In  five  days,  no  trace  of  the  structure 
remained.  Marillac,  the  intendant;  Le  Guerchois,  attor- 
ney-general to  the  parliament  of  liouen;  and  the  Coun- 
cillor Fauvel  de  Touvents,  set  out  for  Quevilly,  axe  and 
hammer  in  hand,  to  deal  the  first  blows  to  that  detested 
preaching-house.  A  misguided  multitude  followed  them, 
armed  with  levers  and  pickaxes,  and  soon  not  one  stone 
remained  upon  another.  In  its  place  was  raised  a  cross, 
twenty  feet  high,  and  adorned  with  tlie  royal  arms.  The 
Protestant  church  at  Caen,  which  had  so  often  resounded 
to  the  eloquent  voice  of  Du  Bosc,  was  laid  in  ruins 
amidst  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  cries  of  joy.  At 
Nismes,  the  Marquis  of  jMoutanegre,  the  king's  lieutenant 
in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  closed,  the  23d  October^ 
the  celebrated  temple  of  La  Calade,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.,  after  permitting  divine  worship  to  be  cele- 
brated there  for  the  last  time.  The  minister,  Cheyrou, 
delivered  a  farewell  sermon,  and  moved  his  auditors 
to  tears  when  he  affirmed,  before  God,  that  he  had 
preached  the  truth  according  to  the  gospel,  and  when  he 
exhorted  them  to  be  steadfast  in  faitli  until  death.     The 
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temple  of  Nismes  was  soon  but  a  heap  of  ruius,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  long  remarked  a  stone  that  had  sur- 
mounted the  overthrown  portico,  with  this  inscription  : 
Tliis  is  the  house  of  God,  this  the  gate  of  heaven. 

The  Protestants  were  stupefied.  Notwithstanding  the 
persecutions  they  had  undergone,  they  saw  Louis  XIV. 
with  the  same  eyes  as  all  France;  in  him  they  admired 
the  greatest  king  of  his  century,  and  they  persisted  in 
believing  in  his  good  faith,  his  wisdom,  his  humanity. 
They  reckoned  also  on  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pro- 
testant  powers,  to  whom  they  had  addressed  complaints. 
But  all  self-deception  was  at  an  end  when  they  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  their  eight  hundred  temples,  and 
when  troops  were  sent  into  Normandy,  Brittany,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Orleanais,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  to  convert 
those  provinces  by  the  same  means  that  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  south.  At  the  same  time,  a  final  series  of 
ordinances  came  to  complete  and  aggravate  the  rigour  of 
the  edict  of  revocation, 

Protestant  worship  was  forbidden  on  board  of  ships — 
whether  men-of-war  or  merchantmen.  Severe  penalties 
were  decreed  against  all  mariners  who  should  favour  the 
escape  of  Huguenots.  Catholics  were  forbidden  to  em- 
ploy Protestant  servants.  Protestants  were  ordered  to 
hire  none  but  Catholic  servants,  under  pain  of  a  thousand 
livres  fine  for  each  act  of  disobedience.  Servants  con- 
victed of  having  infringed  this  ordinance  were  condemned, 
the  men  to  tlie  galleys,  the  ^Yomen  to  the  whip,  and  to  be 
branded  with  2^  fleur  de  lys.  Colbert  de  Croissy,  brother 
of  the  great  Colbert,  who  then  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  even  enjoined  the  ambassadors  of  England,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Denmark  to  conform  to  this  decree.  "  The 
king  does  not  intend,"  he  wrote  to  James  II. 's  envoy, 
"  that  Frenchmen  who  are  Protestants  should  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  with  the  foreign  ministers  as  those  who 
are  not,  and  who  are  in  their  service."     A  rich  English- 
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man,  Lord  Sandwich,  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estate  in 
Saiutonge;  by  order  of  the  intendant  of  the  province,  his 
Protestant  servants  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  ordinance  reLating  to  children  was  rendered  retro- 
active, by  a  new  ordinance  displaying  a  singular  disregard 
of  natural  rights ;  "  Having  ordered  by  our  edict  given  at 
Fontainebleau  in  the  month  of  October  last,  that  the 
children  of  our  subjects  of  the  pretended  reformed  reli- 
gion should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  and  Roman 
religion,  we  now  deem  it  necessary  to  procure  by  the 
same  means  the  salvation  of  those  who  were  born  before 
that  law,  and  thus  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their 
parents,  who  still  unfortunately  find  themselves  entangled 
in  heresy,  and  luho  could  make  hut  an  evil  use  of  the 
authority  nature  gives  them  for  the  education  of  their 
children."  Ministers  were  forbidden  to  return  to  France 
without  a  written  permission  from  the  king.  The  punish- 
ment of  death  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  galleys  in 
the  case  of  those  who  should  brave  this  prohibition. 
Those  of  the  king's  subjects  who  should  give  shelter  or 
assistance  to  ministers  who  had  remained  in  or  returned 
to  the  kingdom,  Avere  condemned,  the  men  to  the  galleys 
for  life,  the  women  to  be  shaved  and  shut  up  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days — both  to  confiscation  of  their 
property.  A  recompense  of  5500  livres  was  promised  to 
whomsoever  should  procure  the  arrest  of  a  minister. 
Finally,  pain  of  death  M^as  decreed  against  all  who  should 
join  assemblies  in  the  desert,  or  any  other  exercise  of  the 
proscribed  religion. 

To  please  the  king,  the  intendants  enforced  his  ordi- 
nances with  inexorable  rigour.  In  their  exacs-erated  zeal, 
they  applied  them  not  only  to  natives,  but  even  to  a  great 
number  of  foreigners — Germans,  English,  and  Dutch — 
under  pretence  that  they  were  allied  to  French  families. 
A  large  number  of  Dutchmen,  settled  at  Bordeaux  and 
Rouen,  saw  their  houses  invaded  by  Louvois'  troopers, 
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and  the  interventioQ  of  tlie  States-general  was  found 
necessary  to  exempt  them  from  this  persecution.  At 
Paris,  an  envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Zell  was  shut  up  in  the 
Bastile  for  having  refused  to  change  his  religion, ^  The 
English  were  chosen  as  particular  objects  of  the  vexatious 
proceedings  of  the  French  authorities,  who  thought  every- 
thing permitted  them  towards  the  subjects  of  James  II. 
England,  so  respected  in  Cromwell's  day,  rose  in  indig- 
nation on  learnino;  the  treatment  to  which  its  children 
were  subjected.  A  merchant,  established  at  Caen,  re- 
ceived orders  to  abjure,  although  he  was  not  naturalised 
a  Frenchman,  and,  on  his  refusal,  lie  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  fifty  soldiers  were  quartered  in  his  house.^ 
An  Englishwoman,  married  to  a  Frenchman  of  Bordeaux, 
was  tlirown  M'ith  her  husband  into  a  dungeon  for  a  simi- 
lar reason.  The  English  ambassador  daily  received  fresh 
complaints,  and  it  was  but  tardily  that  he  was  authorised, 
by  the  Duke  of  Sunderland,  to  address  remonstrances  to 
the  court  of  Versailles.  "  His  Majesty  hopes,"  he  wrote 
to  Colbert  de  Croissy,  "  tliat  the  Most  Christian  King  will 
soon  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  replevy  of  these 
seizures  and  detentions,  and  for  the  exemplary  punish- 
ment of  the  persons  who  have  committed  insults  so  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nations  and  to  the  treaties  between 
the  two  crowns."^ 

These  acts  of  violence  at  last  bore  fruit.  A  multi- 
tude of  Protestants  resolved  upon  quitting  the  kingdom. 
The  ministers  were  the  first  to  depart.  Fifteen  days 
had  been  allowed  them  within  which  to  leave  the  country. 

^  "  The  resident  of  the  Duke  of  Zell  is  put  into  the  Bastile,  being  a  subject 
of  this  king,  and  refusing  to  change  his  religion."— Despatch  from  Trumbull, 
dated  2d  March  1686.     England,  State  Papers. 

^  "  I  I'eceived  last  night  a  letter  from  Mr  Daniel  of  Caen,  an  English  merchant 
not  natui-alised,  by  which  he  acquaints  me  that  on  Monday  the  intendaut  sent 
his  coach  for  him  to  come  and  sign  his  abjuration ;  which  he  refusing  to  do, 
he  sent  ten  nmsqucteers  to  carry  him  to  prison,  and  ordered  fifty  soldiers 
more  to  be  quartered  in  his  house.  Upon  which  he  immediately  signed." — 
Trumbull's  Despatch  of  the  1 9th  January  1686. 

^  This  despatch  forms  part  of  a  memorial  sent  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  the 
6th  February  1686.— Archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Paris. 
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Most  of  them  set  out  in  haste,  unproyided  with  tlie  barest 
necessaries,  in  an  inclement  season,  and  not  knowing  where 
to  find  an  asylum.  Several  were  refused  passports,  with- 
out whicli  they  could  not  pass  the  frontier,  in  order  that 
the  fortnight  granted  them  might  elapse,  and  that  they 
might  be  cast  into  prison  as  having  infringed  the  edict. 
For  some — deemed  particularly  dangerous,  because  they 
were  particularly  respected — the  delay  granted  to  the 
others  was  abridijed.  The  celebrated  Claude  received 
orders  to  quit  Paris  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  one 
of  Louis  XIV. 's  footmen  was  ordered  to  accompany  him 
as  far  as  Brussels.  The  other  Protestant  ministers  in 
Paris  had  but  two  days  allowed  them  to  prepare  to  quit 
the  kingdom. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  emigration  of  laymen  was 
forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties.  Several  applied 
in  vain  to  the  court  for  permission  to  withdraw  from 
France.  It  was  granted  but  to  Marshal  Schomberg  and 
to  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  on  condition  that  they  should 
retire,  the  first  into  Portugal,  the  second  to  England. 
The  king  sent  for  Admiral  Duquesne,  one  of  the  creators 
of  the  French  navy,  and  urged  him  to  change  his  religion. 
The  old  hero,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  pointed  to  his 
white  hair.  "  For  sixty  years,  sire,"  he  said,  "  have  I 
rendered  unto  Caesar  that  which  I  owe  to  Caesar;  suffer 
me  still  to  render  unto  God  that  which  I  owe  to  God." 
He  M^as  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  France,  unmolested 
for  his  religion.  His  sons  were  authorised  to  leave 
France,  and  their  father  made  them  take  an  oath  that 
they  would  never  bear  arms  against  their  country.  The 
Princess  of  Tarentum,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  had  difiiculty,  notwithstanding  her  high 
birth,  in  obtaining  leave  to  quit  the  kingdom.  No  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  tlie  departure  of  the  Countess  de  Roye, 
who  went  to  join  her  husband,  then  general-iu-chief  of 
the  Danish  army. 
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These  were  tlie  only  exceptions  made  to  the  cruel  law 
which  compelled  the  Protestants  to  remain  in  a  country 
where  their  religion  was  proscribed.  But  the  pains  taken 
to  check  emigration  were  fruitless.  In  vain  were  the 
coasts  and  frontiers  guarded  by  men  who  were  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  captures  they  effected ;  in  vain  were 
the  peasants  armed  and  compelled  to  quit  their  work,  to 
watch  night  and  day  upon  the  high-road  and  at  the  pas- 
sages over  rivers ;  in  vain  were  they  promised  a  part  of 
the  spoils  of  the  emigrants  they  should  arrest ;  in  vain 
was  it  published  that  in  foreign  countries  no  asylum  was 
open  to  the  refugees — that  they  everywhere  found  them- 
selves without  employment  and  without  assistance — that 
more  than  ten  thousand  were  dead  of  misery  in  England 
— that  the  majority  solicited  permission  to  return  to 
France,  and  promised  to  abjure.  All  these  reports  met 
little  credit,  and  did  not  prevent  thousands  of  Protestants 
from  daily  braving  the  most  terrible  dangers  to  escape 
from  their  persecutors.  Attempts  were  made  to  inspire 
terror  by  publicity  of  punishment.  Those  who  were  cap- 
tured whilst  making  their  escape,  were  sent  to  the  galleys, 
not  one  by  one,  but  in  bodies,  and  after  having  been, 
according  to  Jurieu's  statement,  led  as  a  show,  with 
refinements  of  cruelty  intended  to  inspire  terror. 

"  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,"  says  Benoit,  "  were 
seen  these  wretched  prisoners  marching  in  large  troops, 
bearing  round  their  necks  heavy  chains,  the  most  incon- 
venient that  could  be  found,  many  of  them  weighing  over 
fifty  pounds.  Sometimes  they  were  placed  in  carts,  with 
irons  on  their  feet,  and  their  chains  made  fast  to  the 
cart.  They  were  forced  to  make  long  marches,  and  "when 
they  sank  under  fatigue,  blows  compelled  them  to  rise. 
The  bread  they  were  made  to  eat  was  coarse  and  un- 
healthy ;  and  the  avarice  of  their  guards,  accustomed  to 
put  into  their  own  purses  the  half  of  what  was  given 
them  for  expense  of  escort,  prevented  their  getting  suffi- 
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cient  food.  At  lialting-places  they  were  lodged  in  the 
dirtiest  prisons,  or,  where  there  were  none,  in  barns, 
where  thej  lay  upon  the  bare  earth,  without  covering, 
and  still  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their  chains. 
Besides  all  these  inconveniences,  they  were  further  in- 
sulted by  seeing  themselves  associated  with  robbers — 
criminals  who  had  been  spared  death  upon  the  ract, 
only  that  their  punishment  might  be  useful  and  pro- 
fitable to  the  state.  .  .  .  They  affected  to  make 
these  chained  persons  pass  before  the  prisons  in  which 
others  were,  who,  being  arrested  for  the  same  cause, 
might  expect  a  like  punishment ;  and,  to  strike  them 
with  greater  horror,  they  ill-treated  these  poor  people 
before  their  eyes."  ^ 

In  the  month  of  June  1686,  there  were  already  more 
than  six  hundred  Protestants  at  the  galleys  of  Marseilles, 
and  about  as  many  at  those  of  Toulon — most  of  them 
condemned  upon  a  simple  decision  of  Marshal  Montrevel 
or  of  Lamoignon  de  Baville.  The  discipline  of  the 
galleys  was  then  of  extreme  severity.  "  The  galley- 
slaves,"  says  Admiral  Baudin,  "  were  chained  two-and- 
two  upon  the  benches  of  the  galleys,  and  employed  to 
row  with  long  heavy  oars.  ...  In  the  axis  of  each 
galley,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
benches  of  the  rowers,  was  a  sort  of  gallery,  called  the 
coursive,  on  which  continually  walked  guardians,  called 
comes,  armed  with  whips  of  bullock's  hide,  with  which 
they  lashed  the  shoulders  of  those  unfortunates  who  did 
not  row  with  enough  vigour  to  please  them.  The  galley- 
slaves  passed  their  lives  on  their  benches ;  they  ate  and 
slept  there,  unable  to  change  their  place  beyond  what  the 
length  of  their  chain  permitted,  and  having  no  other 
shelter  against  the  rain,  or  the  sun's  heat,  or  the  chills 
of  night,   than   a  cloth  called  taud,  which  was  spread 

^  Bcnoit,  book  xxiv.,  vol.  v.,  p.  964. 
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above  tbeir  bench  when  the  galley  was  not  in  motion, 
and  the  wind  not  too  liigh."  i 

Amongst  the  galley-slaves  at  Marseilles  were  David 
de  Caumont — sprung  from  the  illustrious  family  of  Cau- 
mont  de  la  Force — and  Louis  de  Marolles,  formerly  one 
of  the  king's  council,  who  had  resisted  Bossuet's  pressing 
solicitations.  The  first-named  was  sixty-five  years  of 
age  when  sent  to  the  galleys  ;  the  second  left  Paris  with 
the  chain  of  galley-slaves,  and  suffered  with  unshaken 
constancy  all  the  evils  of  captivity.  "  I  live  quite  alone 
now,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  with  the  resignation  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  olden  time.  "  For  nine  sous  a-day  they 
bring  me  my  food — meat  and  bread.  Wine  is  supplied 
me  in  the  galley,  in  exchange  for  the  ration-bread  allowed 
by  the  king.  .  .  .  Everybody  in  the  galley  shows 
rae  civility,  seeing  that  the  officers  visit  me.  To-day  I 
am  having  a  mattress  made  ;  I  will  buy  sheets,  and 
endeavour  to  put  myself  at  my  ease.  You  will  perhaps 
say  that  I  am  unthrifty,  but  from  Tuesday  last  till  now 
is  long  enough  to  lie  hard.  You  would  be  transported 
to  behold  me  in  my  fine  galley-slave's  dress.  I  have  a 
red  shirt,  made  for  all  the  world  like  the  smock-frock  of 
the  carters  of  the  Ardennes,  and  open  only  in  front. 
Moreover,  I  have  a  fine  red  cap,  two  pairs  of  breeches, 
and  two  shirts  of  linen  as  thick  as  my  finger,  and  stock- 
ings made  of  cloth.  My  own  clothes  are  not  lost,  and  if 
it  pleased  the  king  to  pardon  rae,  I  should  resume  them. 
The  iron  I  wear  on  my  foot,  although  it  does  not  weigh 
three  pounds,  incommoded  me  much  more  at  first  than 
the  one  you  saw  round  my  neck  at  La  Tournelle."^ 
The  hour  of  liberty  never  struck  for  this  unfortunate 
man.     He  died  in  1692,  at  the  galley-slaves'  hospital  at 

^  Letter  from  Admiral  Baiulin  to  the  president  of  the  Society  of  the  History 
of  French  Protestantism. — Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  June  and  July  1852, 
p.  53.     In  1846,  M.  Baudin  was  maritime  prefect  at  Toulon. 

^  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  that  blessed  Martyr,  M.  Louis  de  Marolles : 
the  Hague,  1699. 
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Marseilles,  and  was  buried  in  tlie  Turkish  ceiueterj — the 
usual  resting-place  of  those  Protestants  who  died  at  the 
galleys,  faithful  to  the  last  to  the  religion  for  which  they 
had  suffered. 

These  barbarous  cruelties  did  not  slacken  the  eniis-ra- 
tion.  All  who  hated  servitude  hastened  to  flee  from 
French  soil.  They  set  out  disguised  as  pilgrims,  couriers, 
sportsmen  with  gun  on  shoulder,  peasants  driving  cattle, 
porters  carrying  burthens,  in  footmen's  liveries,  and  in 
soldiers'  uniforms.  The  richest  had  guides,  Avho,  for  sums 
varying  from  1000  to  6000  livres,  helped  them  to  cross 
the  frontier.  The  poor  set  out  alone,  choosing  the  least 
practicable  roads,  travelling  by  night,  and  passing  the  day 
in  forests  and  caverns,  sometimes  in  barns,  or  hidden 
under  hay.  The  women  resorted  to  similar  artifices. 
They  dressed  themselves  as  servants,  peasants,  nurses  ; 
they  wheeled  barrows  ;  they  carried  hods  and  burthens. 
The  younger  ones  smeared  or  dyed  their  faces,  to  avoid 
attracting  notice  ;  others  put  on  the  dress  of  lackeys,  and 
followed  on  foot,  through  the  mire,  a  guide  on  horseback, 
who  passed  for  their  master.  The  Protestants  of  the 
sea-board  got  away  in  French,  English,  and  Dutch  mer- 
chant vessels,  whose  masters  hid  them  under  bales  of 
goods  and  heaps  of  coals,  and  in  empty  casks,  where  they 
had  only  the  bung-hole  to  breathe  through.  There  they 
remained,  crowded  one  upon  another,  until  the  ship  sailed. 
Fear  of  discovery  and  of  the  galleys  gave  them  courage 
to  suffer.  Persons  brought  up  in  every  luxury,  preg- 
nant women,  old  men,  invalids,  and  children,  vied  with 
each  other  in  constancy  to  escape  from  their  perse- 
cutors— often  risking  themselves,  in  mere  boats,  upon 
voyages  the  thought  of  which  would  in  ordinary  times 
have  made  them  shudder.  A  Norman  gentleman.  Count 
de  ]Marance,  passed  the  Channel,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
with  forty  persons,  amongst  whom  were  several  pregnant 
women,  in  a  vessel  of  seven  tons  burthen.     Overtaken  by 
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a  storm,  he  remained  long  at  sea,  without  provisions  or 
hope  of  succour,  dying  of  hunger  ;  he,  the  countess,  and 
all  the  passengers  reduced,  for  sole  sustenance,  to  a  little 
melted  snow,  ^yitll  which  they  appeased  their  burning 
thirst,  and  moistened  the  parched  lips  of  their  weeping 
children,  until  they  landed,  half  dead,  upon  England's 
shores. 

Fortunately  for  the  refugees,  the  persons  appointed  to 
watch  the  coast  did  not  always  faithfully  execute  the 
king's  commands.  Either  from  compassion  or  avidity, 
they  often  helped  the  escape  of  the  fugitives.  The  land 
frontiers  were  not  more  faithfully  guarded.  The  sentries 
sometimes  themselves  served  as  guides  to  those  it  was 
their  duty  to  arrest.  It  must  also  be  related,  to  the 
honour  of  humanity,  that  a  great  number  of  Catholics, 
after  aiding  the  escape  of  their  persecuted  countrymen, 
became  depositaries  of  their  property,  and  faithfully  trans- 
mitted it  to  them  in  their  exile.  In  London,  in  Amster- 
dam, in  Berlin,  many  refugees,  when  telling  the  tale  of 
their  disasters,  spoke  with  tender  emotion  of  those  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  fanaticism,  had 
hearkened  only  to  the  cry  of  their  indignant  conscience. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
Protestants  who  succeeded  in  quitting  France.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  trutli  if 
we  admit  that,  out  of  one  million  of  Protestants  scattered 
amongst  twenty  millions  of  Catholics,  from  a  quarter  of  a 
million  to  three  hundred  thousand  left  the  country  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  docu- 
ments we  have  been  able  to  procure  are  too  vague  and 
incomplete  to  permit  a  more  exact  estimate  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  France  at  that  period.  The  question  is 
moreover  obscured  by  the  opponent  passions  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  writers.  Jurieu  maintains  that  in  1687 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  persons  had  already 
left   France ;   but  the   emigration    still   continued,    and 
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lie  could  not  foresee  what  would  be  its  term.  In  a 
celebrated  memorial  addressed  to  Louvois  ia  1G88, 
Vaubau  deplores  the  desertion  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  the  exit  of  sixtj  millions  from  the  country,  the 
ruin  of  trade,  hostile  fleets  recruited  bj  nine  thousand  of 
the  best  sailors  in  the  kingdom,  liostile  armies  bj  six 
hundred  officers  and  twelve  thousand  soldiers  inured  to 
w\ar.  But  these  figures,  otherwise  incomplete,  apply  in 
fact  but  to  the  military  emigration.  Sismondi  vaguely 
estimates  the  number  of  emigrants  at  from  tliree  to  four 
hundred  thousand. 

The  only  official  documents  to  which  recourse  can  be 
had  are  the  reports  addressed  to  government  by  the  in- 
tendants  of  gGn6ralites  in  1698.  But  the  lists  of  fugi- 
tives they  drew  up  extended  over  a  very  small  number  of 
years,  and  consequently  gave  no  exact  idea  of  the  supposed 
mass  of  Protestants  who  had  passed  into  foreign  lands — 
for  the  most  part  with  their  entire  families.  It  must  be 
added  that  several  of  those  reports  are  silent  on  this  head, 
that  others  contain  manifest  errors,  and  even  falsehoods. 
Doubtless  those  who  drew  them  up  feared  to  give,  by 
exact  statements,  too  severe  a  contradiction  to  the  erro- 
neous previsions  of  the  court,  and  sought  to  palliate  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  revocation.  Perhaps,  too, 
to  enhance  tlieir  own  reputation  for  vigilance  and  skill, 
they  strove  to  diminish,  in  the  king's  mind,  the  import- 
ance of  an  emigration  M'hich  testified  to  their  negligence  ; 
since  it  was  their  mission  to  prevent  it,  and  since  there 
was  no  lack  of  ultra-severe  laws,  of  judges  to  apply  them, 
of  soldiers  and  hangmen  to  insure  their  execution,  or  of 
fanatical  multitudes  ready  to  stimulate  and  aid  the  zeal 
of  their  agents.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  tlie 
ncM^  converts  did  all  in  their  power  to  lead  the  magistrates 
into  error,  and  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  emis^ration, 
in  order  to  save  the  property  of  their  fugitive  relatives, 
to  whom  they  sent  its  value  in  money  or  merchandise, 

F 
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and  whom  they  in  many  instances  afterwards  rejoined  in 
the  countries  of  their  exile. 

In  the  absence  of  more  exact  documents,  we  borrow 
some  data  from  those  reports.  They  will  at  least  serve 
to  give  a  proximate  appreciation  of  the  number  of  citizens 
lost  to  France  out  of  most  of  the  provinces,  and  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  departure. 

Before  the  revocation  there  were  seventy-two  thousand 
Protestants  in  Provence,  dwelling  for  the  most  part 
at  Ormarin,  Cabrieres,  in  the  villages  of  the  valley  of 
Tour-d'Aigues,  and  especially  at  Merindol,  that  Geneva 
of  France,  which  sent  out  ardent  missionaries  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  Of  these,  about 
one-fifth  part  left  the  country  between  1686  and  1698. 

Dauphine  and  Languedoc  were  the  two  southern  pro- 
vinces which  contained  most  Protestants.  A  great  many 
of  the  Dauphinois  emigrated  in  1685  and  1686.  It  ap- 
pears, from  an  enumeration  made  in  1687,  that  in  the 
election  of  Grenoble  ^  there  still  were,  at  that  date,  6071 
Protestants.  At  the  end  of  November  of  that  year, 
2025  had  emigrated.  In  the  election  of  Vienne,  out 
of  147,  73  left  the  kingdom  that  same  year;  in  that 
of  Romans,  out  of  721,  333  ;  in  that  of  Valence,  out  of 
4229,  617  ;  in  that  of  Gap,  recette  of  Bric^n^on,  out  of 
11,296,  3700  ;  in  that  of  Gap,  recette  of  Gap,  out  of 
1200,  744  ;  in  that  of  Montelimart,  out  of  15,580,  2716. 

The  Protestant  population  of  Languedoc  had  increased 
to  more  than  200,000  men,  almost  all  resident  in  the 
seven  dioceses  of  Nismes,  Alais,  Moutpellier,  Uzes,  Castres, 
Lavaur,  and  tlie  Vivarais.  In  the  first,  in  1699,  they 
were  still  39,664  strong  ;  in  the  second,  44,766,  a  num- 
ber then  exceeding  that  of  the  Catholic  population.  If 
we  are  to  believe  Baville,  only  4000  emigrated,  and  600 
of  those  soon  returned.    But  the  proportion  he  establishes 

1  By  the  word  election  is  here  meant  the  district  or  jurisdiction  of  an 
assessor  of  taxes. 
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between  tliose  wlio  remained  and  those  who  left  the 
kingdom,  is  so  inferior  to  that  in  Dauphine  and  all  the 
other  provinces,  as  certified  by  the  other  intendants,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  Baville's  intention  of  concealing 
the  truth.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  new  converts,  whose  number  he  states  at 
198,483,  disseminated  amongst  the  1,238,927  old  Ca- 
tholics. To  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  success  in  case 
of  revolt,  he  made  more  than  one  hundred  roads,  twelve 
feet  wide,  through  the  Vivarais  and  the  Cevennes,  in 
places  previously  impracticable,  but  thenceforward  access- 
ible to  cavalry  and  heavy  artillery.  By  his  command 
forts  were  constructed  at  Nismes,  St  Ilippolyte,  and  Alais 
— that  is  to  say,  at  the  three  principal  entrances  to  the 
Cevennes.  In  order  to  substitute  for  popular  massacres 
the  regular  and  permanent  action  of  a  public  force,  he 
had  enrolled  the  old  Catholics  into  fifty-two  regiments  of 
unpaid  militia,  spread  over  the  province,  and  ready  to 
repress  all  seditious  movements.  Such  was  the  situation  of 
Languedoc  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  whose  reverses  were  soon  to  be  aggravated  by 
a  final  armed  insurrection  on  the  part  of  tlie  Protestants 
of  the  Cevennes. 

In  1684,  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beam  M'ere 
still  Protestants.  Thanks  to  Foucault  the  intendant,  and 
to  Marshal  Boufflers'  dragoons,  they  were  all  converted  in 
that  same  year.  According  to  the  report  addressed  to 
the  king  in  1698,  most  of  the  new  converts  did  their  duty 
badly,  and  indulged  a  flattering  hope  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  rebuild  their  temples,  but  only  a  small  number 
had  left  the  kingdom. 

Previously  to  the  revocation,  Protestants  were  numer- 
ous in  the  generalite  of  Bordeaux.  At  Bergerac,  and  in 
its  neighbourhood,  were  more  than  40,000.  The  canton 
of  Casteljaloux,  renowned  for  its  fine  manufactures  of 
paper,  was  full  of  them :  most  of  them  emigrated. 
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In  1685,  the  gen^ralite  of  Bourges  reckoned  about 
5000  Protestants,  2200  of  them  at  Sancerre,  wlncli 
had  served  as  an  asylum  to  so  many  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew;  700  to  800  in  the  village 
of  Asnieres,  all  vine-dressers  and  day-labourers,  more 
obstinate  than  the  others,  wrote  the  intendant,  their 
ancestors  having  been  mfected  by  Calvin  himself,  when 
he  studied  law  at  Bourges ;  250  at  Issoudun,  and  the 
remainder  at  St  Amand,  Valen^ay,  and  in  a  few  villages. 
"  Since  the  revocation,"  wrote  the  same  intendant  (M. 
Seraucourt)  in  1698,  "  the  most  zealous  have  left  the 
country,  some  for  Paris,  where  they  live  with  more  liberty, 
some  for  foreign  parts.  Those  who  remain  perform  none 
of  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  do  not  in  other 
respects  give  offence  by  their  conduct." 

The  intendant  of  the  generalite  of  La  Rochellc,  not- 
withstanding his  desire  not  to  displease  the  king,  made, 
in  1699,  an  avowal  that  was  quite  overwhelming  for  the 
promoters  of  the  revocation.  "  This  country,"  he  wrote, 
"  is  being  insensibly  destroyed  by  the  diminution  of  more 
than  a  third  of  its  inhabitants."  He  attributed  this 
growing  depopulation  to  the  war,  to  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  the  flight  of  the  Protestants,  and  to  the 
impossibility  of  marriage  for  those  who  remained,  because 
the  priests  put  insurmountable  difficulties  in  their  way, 
preferring  to  see  families  become  extinct  than  to  see  them 
continued  to  the  advantage  of  heresy,  "  The  bishops," 
he  said,  "  are  full  of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  those  of 
their  diocese,  but  they  are  not  seconded  by  their  priests, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  very  ignorant,  very  merce- 
nary, litigious,  and  uncharitable."  From  this  unfortunate  • 
province  emigration  never  ceased  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  continued  long 
after  the  accession  of  his  successor. 

In  Auvergne,  the  little  towns  of  Marsac  and  of  Job-la- 
Tourguyon  lost  the  best  part  of  their  population  and  of 
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tlieir  trade.  The  rich  manufacturers  of  Arabert,  and  a 
great  number  of  their  workmen,  left  the  country  ;  which, 
as  is  admitted  by  the  intendant  d'Ormesson,  that  zealous 
partisan  of  the  revocation,  greatly  diminished  the  lucra- 
tive trade  in  paper,  and  closed  most  of  the  mills. 

Tlie  paper  manufactures  of  Angoumois  were  reduced 
from  sixty  to  sixteen  mills  at  work,  by  the  departure  of 
the  masters,  and  of  their  workmen,  who  followed  them, 
some  out  of  religious  sympathy,  others  because  they  found 
it  their  interest  so  to  do. 

Of  the  four  hundred  tanneries  which  a  short  time  pre- 
viously enriched  Touraine,  there  remained  but  fifty-four 
in  the  year  1698.  That  proA^ince's  8000  looms  for  the 
manufacture  of  silken  stuffs  were  reduced  to  1200  ;  its 
700  silk-mills  to  70  ;  its  40,000  workmen,  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  winding,  preparation,  and  manufacture  of 
silks,  to  4000.  Of  its  3000  ribbon-looms,  not  sixty 
remained.  Instead  of  2400  bales  of  silk,  it  now  con- 
sumed no  more  than  700  or  800. 

The  population  of  Lyons  was  90,000  souls  in  the 
time  of  its  prosperity.  In  1698  this  number  had  dimi- 
nished by  nearly  20,000.  The  evils  of  war,  the  mortality 
of  the  preceding  years,  and  the  decrease  of  manufactures, 
are  the  causes  to  which  the  intendant  attributed  this  rapid 
decline.  The  population  of  St  Etienne  had  diminished 
from  16,000  to  14,000;  that  of  Villcfranche  from  3000 
to  2200.  Of  the  whole  Protestant  population  of  Lyons, 
there  remained  but  twenty  families  of  new  converts.  The 
others,  the  intendant  confesses,  carried  off  their  wealth  to 
Switzerland  (especially  to  Geneva),  to  Holland,  England, 
and  Germany.  The  fine  manufacture  of  Lyons  silks  long 
suffered  from  their  departure.  Of  the  18,000  looms  of 
stuff  of  all  sorts,  once  at  work  in  that  city,  there  remained 
in  1G98  scarcely  4000. 

In  the  north  of  France,  as  in  the  south,  the  population 
was  thinned.    Out  of  1938  Protestant  families  inhabiting 
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the  generalite  of  Paris,  1202  emigrated,  and  but  731 
remained.  Out  of  32  families  scattered  through  the 
election  of  Senlis,  18  retired  into  Holland;  they  were 
those  who  had  most  fortune.  Fourteen  families  remained 
at  Senlis,  Verneuil,  Breuouille,  and  Belle-Eglise.  Out 
of  62  families  of  the  election  of  Compiegne  38  de- 
parted, 24  stayed.  In  the  election  of  Beauvais,  out 
of  48  families,  consisting  of  168  persons,  22  went  to 
England  and  Holland.  In  the  election  of  Mantes,  out  of 
80  families,  74  emigrated ;  in  that  of  Montfort,  6  went 
out  of  12;  in  that  of  Dreux,  18  out  of  104.  There  were 
6  families  at  Bois-le-Roy,  in  the  election  of  Melun ;  all 
expatriated  themselves.  In  that  of  Meaux,  out  of  about 
1500  famihes,  1000  departed.  The  500  that  remained 
consisted  of  about  2300  persons,  most  of  whom  lived, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  intendant,  as  they  did 
before  their  conversion.  In  the  election  of  Rosoy  there 
were  but  four  Protestant  families  in  the  parish  of  Lu- 
migny,  and  as  many  in  that  of  Morcerf ;  all  went  away. 
Of  53  families  in  the  election  of  Vezelay,  8  departed,  45 
abjured  ;  but  most  of  these  observed  none  of  the  rites  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 
lace,  in  several  parishes  around  Paris,  underwent  great 
diminution,  and  all  that  country  was  impoverished  in 
consequence. 

Normandy  was  the  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
France  which  contained  most  Protestants.  At  one  time 
200,000  dwelt  within  its  limits,  giving  no  grounds  for 
complaint,  and  forming  the  most  industrious  part  of  the 
population.  After  the  revocation,  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rouen  decreased  from  80,000  to  60,000. 
It  is  true  that  the  mortality  of  the  years  1693-4,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  war  which  the  peace  of  Ryswick  termi- 
nated, must  have  contributed  to  that  mournful  result. 
The  town  of  Caen  contained  about  4000  Protestants, 
almost  all  engaged  in  maritime  trade.     The  richer  ones 
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all  "went  abroad,  and  the  impoverished  population  fonnd 
itself  in  no  condition  to  carrj  on  the  commercial  connec- 
tion tliej  had  kept  up.  At  St  L6,  out  of  about  800  Pro- 
testants, 400  left  the  kingdom.  The  entire  Protestant 
population  of  Coutances  emigrated,  and  the  fine  linen 
manufactures  that  place  possessed  were  transferred  either 
to  the  adjacent  town  of  Cerizj,  or  to  the  islands  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  and  thence  to  England.  In  the  election  of 
Mortain,  out  of  about  300  Protestants,  more  than  half 
settled  in  England  and  Holland.  The  emigration  of  the 
masters,  whose  most  skilful  workmen  hastened  to  follow 
them,  ruined  for  several  years  the  various  branches  of  trade 
and  manufactures  which  previously  flourished  at  Rouen, 
Darnetal,  Elbeuf,  Louviers,  Caudebec,  Havre,  Pont-Audc- 
mer,  Caen.  This  industrious  province  could  now  hardly 
supply  its  own  consumption.  More  than  26,000  habita- 
tions were  deserted ;  and  if  we  may  trust  to  the  calculations 
of  the  accredited  historian  of  Normandy,^  there  were  not 
less  than  184,000  Protestants  who  took  advantaw  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  of  their  connection  with  England 
and  Holland,  to  abandon  their  country. 

In  Picardy,  in  the  election  of  Abbeville,  out  of  160 
Protestants,  80  left  ;  in  that  of  Amiens,  1600  out  of 
2000  ;  in  that  of  Doullens,  60  out  of  100 ;  in  the  Bou- 
lonnois,  28  families  out  of  40.  In  the  governments  of 
Calais  and  Ardres,  out  of  3000  families,  2700  went 
abroad.  In  Picardy,  as  in  Normandy,  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  favoured  escape  to  England  and  Holland.  In 
the  geiieraUte  of  Alen^on  were  about  4000  Protestants, 
nearly  3000  of  whom  lived  in  the  town,  which  they 
enriched  by  their  trade.  The  greater  part  of  these  latter, 
after  selling  the  goods  with  which  their  warehouses  were 
stored,  went  abroad  with  the  proceeds. 

In  Burgundy  about  one-third  of  the  Protestant  popu- 

^  Floquot,  Jlistoire  du  Parlement  de  Normandie. 
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lation  quitted  France.  In  the  bailiwick  of  Gex,  out  of 
1373  families,  888  went  into  voluntary  banishment. 

Champagne  was  impoverished  by  the  departure  of 
the  most  industrious  portion  of  its  population.  Out  of 
1812  looms  which  in  1686  were  at  work  at  Rheims, 
not  9.50  remained  in  1698.  At  Retliel  there  re- 
mained but  37  or  38  manufactories  of  woollen  stuffs, 
out  of  80  that  the  town  previously  possessed.  Of  105 
looms  for  the  manufacture  of  serge,  which  existed  at 
Mezieres  before  the  revocation,  there  remained  but  8  in 
1698.  The  rich  manufactory  of  cloth  at  Sezanne  had 
but  two  workmen  left,  and  there  was  little  probability  of 
its  reviving,  because  the  masters  had  emigrated. 

The  adjacent  principality  of  Sedan  lost  about  400 
families  of  all  classes,  who  bore  with  them  to  Holland, 
and  especially  to  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  their  fortune, 
their  industry,  and  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  resentment 
for  the  ills  they  had  suffered.  The  curse  of  expatriation, 
iu  this  little  state,  fell  principally  on  the  villages  of 
Givonne  and  Daigny,  whence  sixty  manufacturers  of 
stoves,  scythes,  and  other  ironware,  departed  in  less  than 
a  month.  They  were  the  most  flourishing  cantons  of 
that  country,  and  have  never  since  regained  the  degree 
of  prosperity  to  which  they  had  then  attained.  Rau- 
court,  St  Meuges,  and  Donzy,  also  greatly  suffered  by 
the  departure  of  a  portion  of  their  inhabitants.  The  de- 
crease in  trade,  the  diminution  of  fortunes,  the  disappear- 
ance of  great  manufacturing  establishments,  converted 
the  city  of  Sedan,  up  to  that  time  so  flourishing,  into  a 
poor  town.  More  than  2000  workmen,  who  had  earned 
their  living  in  the  manufactories  of  the  fugitives,  found 
themselves  without  bread.  Sedan  did  not  recover  from 
this  state  of  languor  and  decay  until  long  afterwards, 
under  the  reparatory  ministry  of  Choiseul. 

Almost  all  the  Protestants  in  Metz  followed  their  pas- 
tors to  Brandenburg.     In  that  city,  their  number,  which, 
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accordiug  to  the  intendant,  was  infinite  before  the  revoca- 
tion, was  reduced,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy, 
to  1700  persons,  very  zealous,  but  kept  in  check  bj  tlic 
rigour  of  the  edicts.  The  number  of  new  converts 
amounted  to  2017  in  Metz,  to  1313  iu  the  rest  of  the 
Pays  Messin.  Most  of  the  refugees  were  traders,  vine- 
dressers, and  gardeners. 

In  Brittany  the  number  of  emigrants  was  estimated  at 
about  4000,  almost  all  proceeding  from  Rennes,  Nantes, 
Vitre,  and  from  a  few  country  parishes  in  the  environs  of 
those  three  towns.  Since  the  revocation  the  profitable 
manufacture  of  the  noyal  cloths  decreased  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  peasants,  observing  this  decline,  gradually 
ceased  to  cultivate  hemp,  and  sowed  the  greater  part  of 
their  land  with  corn.  The  once  flourishiui^  trade  in 
white  linens,  carried  on  at  Landernau,  Brest,  and  Mor- 
laix,  had  diminished,  in  1G98,  by  two-thirds.  In  many 
parts  of  Brittany  manufacturers  found  it  advisable  to  dis- 
continue production,  and  to  sell  their  stock  of  thread. 

In  Maine  the  linen  manufactures,  formerly  so  prospe- 
rous, M'hich  the  Protestants  had  possessed  at  Le  Mans 
and  Mayenue,  were  rapidly  declining  ;  those  at  Laval 
were  almost  ruined.  Of  20,000  workmen  that  there 
formerly  had  been,  but  6000  remained  iu  1698,  includ- 
ing the  women,  who  spun  and  wound  the  thread. 

These  are  the  principal  figures  contained  iu  the  in- 
tendants'  reports  on  the  Protestant  emigration.  To  the 
ruin  of  manufactures,  which  they  prove  to  have  occurred 
in  most  of  the  provinces,  must  be  added  the  diminution 
of  commerce,  occasioned  by  a  vexatious  measure  intended 
for  the  prevention  of  emigration.  It  had  been  a  habit 
with  the  Protestant  merchants  of  Bordeaux  to  send  their 
sons  to  London  to  learn  business  ;  those  of  Caen  and 
Rouen  also  sent  theirs  to  London,  and  sometimes  to 
Amsterdam.  Fathers  and  sons  were  both  compelled  to 
discontinue  such  journeys.     Since  the  revocation   none 
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were  permitted  to  travel  abroad  but  with  the  king's  per- 
mission— that  is  to  saj,  with  a  passport  granted  in  his 
name,  and  signed  bj  the  principal  minister  of  state,  after 
inquiries  made  upon  the  spot,  and  transmitted  to  the 
court  by  the  commandants  and  intendants  of  the  various 
provinces.  These  officers  applied  to  subordinate  func- 
tionaries, and,  if  necessary,  to  the  bishops  and  priests, 
to  ascertain  if  the  person  asking  for  a  passport  were  not  a 
Protestant  or  a  false  convert,  who  thus  sought  to  prepare 
himself  a  retreat  upon  foreign  soil,  with  the  intention  of 
transferring  thither  his  family  and  capital.  To  guard 
against  this,  the  intendants  exacted  of  those  who  asked 
for  passports — even  for  a  very  limited  time — security  for 
their  return  ;  the  amount  of  the  said  security  being  in 
proportion  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  petitioner.  The  sums  deposited  or  guaranteed  by 
solvent  merchants  and  by  notarial  acts  amounted  to 
10,000,  20,000,  and  30,000  livres ;  and  even  then  the 
intendants  sometimes  excited  the  minister's  suspicions, 
and  advised  refusal  of  passports,  in  the  apprehension 
that  the  Protestants  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  a  part  of 
their  fortune  to  avoid  the  confiscation  of  the  rest,  to 
escape  imprisonment,  or  the  necessity  of  betraying  their 
faith  and  conscience  by  abjuration.^ 

These  deplorable  difficulties  laid  a  species  of  inter- 
dict on  French  commerce.  Foreign  countries  did  as  well 
as  they  could  without  it,  and  the  necessity  in  which 
they  often  found  themselves  thus  to  act  had  consequences 
more  fatal  to  France  than  any  occasioned  by  tlie  ill-will 
of  her  enemies. 

It  were  erroneous  to  suppose  that  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
foresee  these  fatal  consequences ;  but,  doubtless,  he  guessed 
not  their  extent,  and  thought  to  give  to  France  durable 

1  The  papers  relating  to  the  Protestants,  to  be  found  in  the  Archives,  are 
full  of  aotes  supplied  by  the  intendants  on  the  presumed  intentions  of  persona 
who  asked  for  passports  to  foreign  parts. 
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repose  and  prosperity  at  the  cost  of  a  fleeting  evil.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  nation  partook  of  the  delusion; 
and  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  Vaubau, 
St  Simon,  and  a  small  number  of  superior  minds  (amongst 
whom  must  be  reckoned  Christina  of  Sweden),  the  na- 
tion was  the  accomplice,  either  by  its  acts  or  by  its 
silence,  of  the  great  king's  fault.  Some  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  edict,  Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote  to 
her  daughter  :  "  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  edict  by 
which  the  kinDj  revokes  that  of  Nantes.  There  is  nothing 
so  fine  as  all  that  it  contains,  and  never  has  any  king 
done,  nor  will  ever  do,  aught  as  memorable.^'  Chan- 
cellor Le  Tellier,  after  affixing  the  seal  of  state  to  the 
fatal  act,  declared  that  he  would  never  seal  another,  and 
pronounced  those  words  of  the  canticle  of  Simeon,  which, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  aged  Hebrew,  referred  to  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  The  clergy  celebrated  the  day  of -revoca- 
tion by  public  thanksgivings,  in  which  the  people  of  Paris 
eagerly  took  part.  "  Touched  by  so  many  marvels," 
exclaimed  Bossuet,  "  let  us  expand  our  hearts  in  praises 
of  the  piety  of  Louis.  Let  our  acclamations  ascend  to 
the  skies,  and  let  us  say  to  this  new  Constantino,  this 
new  Theodosius,  this  new  ]\larcian,  this  new  Charlemagne, 
what  the  thirty-six  fathers  formerly  said  in  the  council  of 
Chalcedon :  '  You  have  strengthened  faith,  you  have 
exterminated  heretics;  it  is  a  work  worthy  of  your  reign, 
whose  proper  character  it  is.  Thanks  to  you,  heresy  is 
no  more.  God  alone  can  have  worked  this  marvel.  King 
of  heaven,  preserve  the  king  of  earth :  it  is  the  prayer  of 
the  Church,  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  bishops.' '' 

Massillon,  in  his  turn,  celebrated  Louis  XIV.'s  great 
victory  over  heresy  :  "  How  far  did  he  not  carry  his  zeal 
for  the  Church,  that  virtue  of  sovereigns  who  liave  re- 
ceived power  and  the  sword  only  that  they  may  be  props 
of  the  altar  and  defenders  of  its  doctrine  !  Specious 
reasons  of  state !  in  vain  did  you  oppose  to  Louis  the 
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timid  views  of  hiimau  wisdom,  the  body  of  the  monarchy 
enfeebled  bv  the  flight  of  so  many  citizens,  the  course  of 
trade  slackened,  either  by  the  deprivation  of  their  indus- 
try or  by  the  furtive  removal  of  their  wealth ;  dangers  for- 
tify his  zeal,  the  work  of  God  fears  not  man ;  he  believes 
even  that  he  strengthens  his  throne  by  overthrowing  that 
of  error.  The  profane  temples  are  destroyed,  the  pulpits 
of  seduction  are  cast  down,  the  prophets  of  falsehood  are 
torn  from  their  flocks.  At  the  first  blow  dealt  to  it  by 
Louis,  heresy  falls,  disappears,  and  is  reduced  either  to 
hide  itself  in  the  obscurity  whence  it  issued,  or  to  cross 
the  seas,  and  to  bear  with  it  into  foreign  lands  its  false 
gods,  its  bitterness,  and  its  rage."  ^ 

Flechier  testified  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  Louis  XIV.  In  a  discourse  uttered  before  the 
French  Academy,  the  Abbe  Tallemand  exclaimed,  when 
speaking  of  the  temple  at  Charentou,  which  had  just  been 
destroyed :  "  Happy  ruins,  the  finest  trophy  France  ever 
beheld !  The  statues  and  triumphal  arches  erected  to 
the  glory  of  the  king  will  not  exalt  it  more  than  this 
temple  of  heresy  overthrown  by  his  piety.  That  heresy, 
which  thought  itself  invincible,  is  entirely  vanquished.  .  . 
.  .  There  seems  such  power  in  the  conqueror  of  heresy, 
that  the  mere  idea  of  this  victory  strikes  into  the  soul  of 
his  enemies  a  terror  which  stops  them  short.  Nothing 
but  the  fable  of  the  hydra  can  aid  us  in  some  sort  to 
describe  by  words  the  astonishing  victory  we  admire." 

The  Jansenists  themselves  departed  from  the  rigidity 
of  their  principles  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV. 
After  having  long  maintained,  in  their  writings,  that  God 
accepts  no  other  homage  than  our  love,  that  an  enter- 
prise founded  on  profanity  must  necessarily  incur  the 
malediction  of  heaven  and  fail,  and  that  their  hair  stood 
on  end  at  the  mere  thought  of  the  unwilling  communions 
of  Calvinists,  they  suddenly  changed  their  language,  and 

^  Massillon's  Funeral  Oration  on  Louis  XIV. 
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declared  bj  the  great  Arnault,  their  most  illustrious 
interpreter,  tliat  the  means  ivlnch  had  been  employed 
were  rather  violent,  hid  nowise  unjust. 

At  Rome,  the  joy  was  immense.  A  Te  Dewn  was 
sung  in  thanksgiving  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  Pope  Innocent  XI.  sent  a  brief  to  Louis  XIV., 
in  which  he  promised  him  the  unanimous  praises  of  the 
Church.  The  arts  concurred  to  celebrate  this  deplorable 
victory.  In  one  of  the  brilliant  saloons  of  Versailles  is 
still  seen  a  painting  in  which  hideous  forms  fly  at  sight 
of  the  chalice.  This  masterpiece  of  Lesueur's  represents 
the  sects  vanquished  by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  pro- 
vost and  sheriffs  of  Paris  erected  at  tlie  H6tel-de-Ville  a 
brazen  statue  in  honour  of  the  kins;  who  had  rooted  out 
heresy.  The  bas-reliefs  displayed  a  frightful  bat,  whose 
large  wings  enveloped  the  works  of  Calvin  and  of  IIuss, 
On  the  statue  was  this  inscription  :  Ludovico  Magno, 
vidori  perpetuo,  ecclesice  ac  regwn  dignitatis  assertori} 
Medals  were  struck  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
fatal  event.  One  of  them  represented  Religion  planting 
a  cross  on  ruins,  to  mark  the  triumph  of  truth  over  error, 
M'ith  this  legend,  Religio  victrix;  and  this  exergue,  Tem- 
plis  Galvinianonim  eversis  1685.  Another  represented 
Religion  placing  a  crown  on  the  head  of  the  king,  who 
leaned  upon  a  rudder  and  trampled  heresy  under  foot, 
M'ith  this  legend,  which  comprised  at  once  an  error  and  a 
lie :  Ob  vicies  centena  miUia  Galvinianorum  ad  eccle- 
siam  revocata.    mdclxxxv. 

1  This  statue,  which  rephicod  that  of  the  youug  kiug  trampliug  the  Fronde 
imdci"  foot,  was  melted  in  1792,  and  cast  into  cannon,  which  thundered  at 
Valmy. 
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THE  EEFUGEES  IN  BRANDENBURG. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   REFUGEES   UNDER  THE  ELECTOR   FREDERICK-WILLUM.^ 

Old  connection  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  with  France — Policy 
OF  the  Great  Elector — Refugees  before  the  revocation — Edict  of 
Potsdam — Reception  of  the  refugees — The  chamber  of  the  "  Sol  pour 
LiVRE " — Distribution  of  the  refugees  :  their  number. 

1°.  Military  men:  their  services — Companies  of  cadets — The  "grands 
mousquetaires  " — Corps  of  miners — Piedmontese  companies — Navy. 

2°.  Gentlemen  :  their  diplomatic  services. 

3°.  Literary  men  and  artists  :  The  clergy — Jacques  Abbadie — Writers 
— Lawyers^Charles  Ancillon — Physicians  and  surgeons — Medical 
college — Painters — Architects. 

4°.  Traders  and  manufacturers  :  Assistance  granted — Colony  of  Magde- 
burg— Colony  of  Halle — Berlin  manufactures — Department  of  com- 
.  MERGE— The  Lombard— Multiplication  of  'woollen  manufactures — 
Manufacture  op  hats — Tanneries— The  shamoy-dresser,  the  tawer, 
the  glover — Paper-mills — Linseed  and  rape  oil — Silk-manufactories 
— Carpets  and  tapestry — Glass-works — Iron  and  copper  mines — Ma- 
nufactories of  arms  —  Button-making  —  Brass  instruments — Gold- 
smith's WARE  AND  JEWELLERY — EMBROIDERY — PRINTED  CALICOES — GaUZE — 

Hardware — Fashions— Cotton  manufactures — Increase  of  population 
— Colony  at  Berlin. 
5°.  Agriculturists  :  Agricultural  colonies — Distribution  of  lands — Vau- 
dois  and  Orange  emigrants — Cultivation  of  tobacco — Gardening — 
Cultivation  of  the  kitchen-garden — Flowers. 

Prior  to  tlie  great  epoch  of  the  Refuge,  ^vbicli  began  in 
1685,  a  host  of  Protestants  had  ah'eady  quitted  France, 

^  This  first  chapter,  wliich  comprises  the  establishment  of  the  refugees  in 
Brandenburg,  under  the  Elector  Frederick- William,  is  a  very  succinct  sum- 
mary of  the  Memoirs  of  Ermayi  and  Meclam,  completed  on  some  points  with 
the  assistance  of  other  wi-iters.  The  second  chapter,  which  contains  the 
historj'  of  the  refugees  after  the  accession  of  the  Elector  Fredei-ick  III.,  is 
founded,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  upon  new  documents,  of  which  scarcely 
any  have  been  published. 

G 
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to  establisli  themselves  in  England,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  other  countries  that  had  embraced  the  new  doc- 
trines. Notwithstanding  the  distance,  many  had  settled 
in  Brandenburg.  In  that  country,  religious  liberty,  ban- 
ished from  France,  had  found  an  inviolable  asylum. 
There,  French  Protestants  miglit  reckon  on  a  welcome, 
all  the  more  cordial  because  the  court  of  Berlin  itself  was 
Calvinist  and  almost  French.  In  1611  the  Margrave 
Jolm- George  had  gone  to  the  university  of  Saumur,  where 
he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Duplessis-INIornay.  In 
1614  he  openly  embraced  Calvinism;  whether  it  was  that 
he  preferred  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Genevese  reformer  to  that 
of  Luther,  or  whether  he  desired  thus  to  consolidate  his 
alliance  with  Holland.  His  brother  Joachim-Sigismund, 
second  son  of  the  Elector  John-Sigismund,  was  sent, 
some  years  later,  to  the  university  of  Sedan.  The  cala- 
mities that  overtook  Brandenburo;  durin^r  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  prevented  Frederick-William  from  visiting 
France;  but  this  prince,  the  true  founder  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  house,  did  not  the  less  receive  a  thorouglily 
French  education  at  the  court  of  Orange,  whither  his 
father,  George- William,  sent  him  in  his  early  youth. 
The  princes  of  Orange,  heirs  of  the  old  counts  of  Cha- 
lons, were  established  in  Holland,  but  their  court  was 
French;  and  Frederick- William  there  contracted  intima- 
cies with  the  Bouillons,  the  Turennes,  and  the  flower  of 
the  Protestant  nobility  of  France.  His  marriage  with 
Louisa  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  Stadtholder  Frederick- 
Henry,  and  grand- daughter  of  William  the  Taciturn  and 
of  Louise  de  Chatillon,  Coligny's  daughter,  contributed 
yet  more  to  give  the  French  language  a  marked  prepon- 
derance at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Arrived  at  a  dem-ee  of 
perfection  which  no  other  yet  approached,  it  was  natu- 
rally greatly  preferred  to  the  German  tongue,  which  was 
but  just  extricating  itself  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     Elegant  society   hastened  to  adopt  it. 
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The  first  offices  of  the  state  were  filled  by  men  who  had 
lived  long  in  Paris,  and  who  spoke  and  wrote  in  French. 
One  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  the  country,  that 
of  the  counts  of  Dohna,  almost  ceased  to  be  German,  by 
reason  of  the  long  stay  it  made  in  France,  and  of  the 
alliances  it  formed  there. 

But  it  was  not  his  birth  and  education  alone  that 
inspired  Frederick-William  with  the  warmest  sympathy 
for  the  refugees.  State  reasons  uro;ed  him  still  more 
strongly  to  receive  with  eagerness  all  who  asked  an 
asylum.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1640,  he 
had  found  his  country  depopulated  by  war,  agriculture 
neglected,  trade  and  manufactures  entirely  destroyed. 
His  long  reign  was  passed  in  efforts  to  heal  the  wounds 
Brandenburg  had  received.  He  encouraged  foreigners 
to  settle  in  the  country,  where  he  granted  them  lands, 
and  aided  them  to  establish  themselves.  Louis  XIV.'s 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  appeared  to  him  to  afford 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  attracting  into  his  dominions 
a  part  of  that  laborious  and  honest  population  which 
participated  in  the  general  progress  that  industry  and 
trade,  literature  and  the  arts,  had  achieved  in  France. 
He  saw  that,  by  giving  them  a  welcome,  he  should  not 
be  opening  an  asylum  to  fugitives  bare  of  all  resources, 
but  to  active  intelligent  men,  who  would  give  their 
talents  in  exchange  for  the  advantages  granted  them. 

Schwerin,  Frederick-William's  minister  at  the  court  of 
Versailles,  profited  by  the  first  rigorous  measures  directed 
against  the  Protestants,  to  induce  them  to  settle  in 
Brandenburg.  As  early  as  1661,  several  Frencli  families 
went  to  reside  at  Berlin.  Their  numbers  gradually  in- 
creased, and,  after  a  few  years,  the  elector  permitted 
them  to  found  a  church,  where  divine  service  was  cele- 
brated for  the  first  time  in  the  French  language  on  the 
10th  June  1672.  This  community,  the  cradle  of  the 
colony  of  Berlin,  consisted  originally  but  of  about  one 
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hundred  families,  the  most  iUustrious  of  which  was  that 
of  Count  Louis  de  Beauveau  d'Espenses,  the  elector's 
master  of  the  horse.  The  numbers  of  the  refugees  did 
not  much  increase  until  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  But  scarcely  had  Louis  XIV.  committed  that 
irreparable  error,  wlien  Frederick-William  resolved  to 
profit  by  it.  To  the  edict  of  revocation  he  hastened  to 
respond,  on  the  29th  October  1G85,  by  the  edict  of 
Potsdam.  In  the  preface  to  that  memorable  act,  he 
said — 

"As  the  persecutions  and  rigorous  proceedings  nsed 
for  a  long  time  past  in  France  against  those  of  the 
reformed  religion  have  compelled  many  families  to  quit 
that  kingdom,  and  seek  establishment  in  foreign  countries, 
we  have  been  pleased,  touched  with  the  just  compassion 
that  we  must  necessarily  feel  for  those  who  suffer  for  the 
Gospel,  and  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  that  we  profess  in 
common  with  them,  to  offer,  by  the  present  edict  signed 
by  our  hand,  to  the  said  Frenchmen  a  safe  and  free  re- 
treat in  all  the  countries  and  provinces  of  our  dominions  ; 
and  to  declare  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  what 
rights,  franchises,  and  advantages  we  propose  there  to 
endow  them,  in  order  to  relieve  them,  and  in  some  sort 
to  make  amends  for  the  calamities  with  which  Providence 
has  thought  fit  to  visit  so  considerable  a  part  of  His 
church." 

The  declaration  of  Potsdam  opened  to  the  refugees  a 
safe  and  inviolable  asjlum  in  the  states  of  the  elector. 
It  promised  them,  moreover,  the  most  efficient  protection 
in  the  countries  they  would  have  to  pass  through  on  their 
way  to  Brandenburg.  Frederick- William's  representative 
at  Amsterdam  was  directed  to  supply  them  with  provi- 
sions, and  with  vessels  to  convey  them  to  Hamburg, 
where  the  Prussian  resident  was  to  assist  them  to  reach 
the  towns  they  should  select  as  places  of  abode.  Those 
who  left  France  by  the  Sedan ais,  the  Pays  Messin,  or  by 
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Burgundy  aud  the  southern  provinces,  were  invited  to 
proceed  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  tlie  Prussian 
resident  awaited  them  with  subsidies  and  means  of  travel- 
ling. Thence  they  were  to  descend  the  Rhine  to  Cleves, 
to  settle  in  tliat  duchj,  and  in  the  County  of  La  Marck, 
which  the  partition  arranged  by  the  treaty  of  San  ten 
jiad  allotted  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  Great 
facilities  were  accorded  to  those  who  preferred  pushing 
farther  forward  into  the  Prussian  states.  The  property 
they  brought  with  them  paid  neither  duty  nor  toll.  The 
deserted  houses  they  might  find  in  towns  were  assigned 
to  them  in  all  property.  The  local  authorities  were 
ordered  to  furnish  MOod,  lime,  bricks,  and  other  necessary 
materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  these.  For  six  years 
they  were  exempt  from  all  taxes.  The  gardens,  meadows, 
and  pasturages  appertaining  to  those  houses  were  like- 
wise to  be  made  over  to  the  emigrants. 

The  right  of  citizenship  was  assured  to  the  refugees  in 
all  the  towns  where  they  might  fix  their  abode.  They 
were  to  be  admitted  into  those  corporations  of  trades 
which  they  should  select  on  their  arrival.  To  those  who 
desired  to  create  manufactures,  the  edict  guaranteed 
privileges,  and  all  the  assistance  necessary  to  the  success 
of  their  enterprises.  To  agriculturists,  it  off'ered  lands  to 
clear;  to  noblemen,  places,  honours,  dignities,  and,  if 
they  should  purchase  fiefs,  the  same  rights  and  preroga- 
tives that  the  native  nobility  enjoyed.  In  towns  where 
several  families  of  refugees  should  settle,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  choose  amongst  themselves  judges  to  terminate 
their  difi'erences,  without  any  formality  of  trial.  If  dis- 
pute's arose  between  French  aud  Germans,  they  were  to 
be  terminated  by  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  conjointly 
with  the  one  who  had  been  freely  chosen  by  the  new- 
comers. A  minister  was  attached  to  each  colony  to 
perform  divine  service  in  French,  with  the  ceremonies 
practised  in  France  by  the  reformed  church.     Special 
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commissiouers  were  sent  to  each  proyince  to  protect  the 
refugees.  To  this  end  thej  were  to  correspond  with  the 
general  commission  at  Berlin,  charged  to  report  to  the 
elector. 

Frederick- William's  declaration  was  quickly  dissemi- 
nated in  France.  In  vain  did  the  intendants  of  pro- 
vinces publish  severe  orders  to  compel  those  who  possessed 
copies  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  authorities.  In  vain  did 
they  affirm  that  the  edict  of  Potsdam  was  a  fabrication  : 
nobody  believed  the  falsehood.  The  city  of  Frankfort 
was  soon  crowded  with  emigrants  from  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  France.  The  elector's  resident  in  that  place, 
Matthew  Merian,  provided  for  all  their  wants.  The 
princes  whose  states  tliey  were  to  traverse,  and  especially 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  had  been  forewarned  of  their 
coming  ;  so  that  they  were  everywhere  welcomed,  not 
as  distressed  exiles,  but  as  the  adopted  subjects  of  a 
powerful  sovereign.  At  the  frontier  of  Brandenburg 
they  found  commissaries  to  receive  and  succour  them,  and 
instal  them  in  their  new  country.  They  could  hardly  per- 
ceive that  they  were  transported  into  a  foreign  land. 

Those  who  came  from  the  provinces  adjacent  to  the 
Netherlands  found,  at  Amsterdam,  eager  auxiliaries  in 
the  elector's  two  agents,  Romswinckel  and  Diest,  who 
supplied  them  with  means  to  reach  Hamburg.  Thence 
Gericke,  the  resident,  forwarded  them  to  the  various  parts 
of  Brandenburg  where  they  wished  to  settle.  Thus  did 
their  arrival  in  that  country  in  no  way  resemble  a  flight. 
They  were  expected,  taken  by  the  hand,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  fortune  was  laid  for  them  beforehand  by 
their  generous  protector. 

The  refugees  naturalised  in  Brandenburg  were  not 
completely  confounded  with  the  natives.  The  elector 
apprehended  their  transferring  themselves,  after  a  while, 
to  England  and  Holland,  whither  they  might  be  attracted 
by  sympathy  with  a  more  commercial  and  manufacturing 
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population,  further  advanced  in  letters  and  arts.  To 
attach  them  to  a  country  of  whose  language,  manners, 
and  customs  they  were  wholly  ignorant,  he  allowed  them 
to  subsist,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  national  body.  They 
had,  as  in  France,  their  courts  of  justice,  their  consisto- 
ries, their  synods,  and  all  proceedings  that  concerned 
them  were  conducted  in  French.  They  seemed  to  be 
still  living  amongst  their  relations  and  friends,  so  com- 
pletely did  Brandenburg  reproduce  their  distant  country. 
This  far-siglited  policy  completely  succeeded.  Not  only 
did  the  colonies  remain,  but  they  were  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  a  great  number  of  refugees  who  had  at  first 
settled  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  Vaudois, 
Walloons,  Oraugese,  whole  families  from  Geneva,  Vaud, 
Neuchatel,  Montbeliard,  came  to  profit  by  the  privileges 
that  this  second  native  country  offered  them. 

The  establishment  of  the  refugees  put  the  elector  to 
fresh  charges.  Travelling  expenses,  the  subsistence  of 
the  poor,  advances  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  artisans, 
and  labourers,  the  pensions  it  was  necessary  to  grant  to 
numerous  nobles  and  officers  for  whom  no  employment 
could  be  found,  caused  expenses  so  much  the  more  bur- 
thensome,  that  the  resources  of  a  state  of  two  millions 
of  souls,  without  manufactures,  and  exhausted  by  a  ruinous 
war,  were  necessarily  feeble  and  insufficient.  Frederick- 
William  prudently  avoided  having  recourse  to  fresh  taxes, 
which  might  have  exposed  the  refugees  to  the  hatred  of 
his  German  subjects.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  dip  into 
his  private  treasure.  "  I  will  sell  my  plate,"  he  one  day 
said,  "  sooner  than  let  them  lack  assistance."  He  after- 
wards had  collections  made,  but  the  sums  they  produced 
were  insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  so  many  fugitives. 
In  those  early  days  of  the  emigration,  all,  even  the  most 
active  and  industrious,  required  the  prince's  assistance. 
But  the  elector  foresaw  that  his  sacrifices  would  be  but 
temporary,  and  that  the  industry  of  the  exiles  w^ould  soon 
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repay  him  his  advances  with  usury.  He  also  presumed 
that  most  of  them  would  ultimately  be  able  to  realise  a 
part  of  the  property  they  had  possessed  iu  their  native 
land.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  first 
refugees  bore  with  them  into  exile  nothing  but  their  mis- 
fortunes and  their  new  hopes.  Jurieu  estimates  at  not 
less  than  200  crowns  the  average  sum  that  each  took  out 
of  France.  Several  commercial  families  of  Lyons  sent 
as  much  as  600,000  crowns  into  Holland  and  England, 
whither  it  was  easy  for  them  to  transport  their  fortune, 
thanks  to  their  connection  with  the  merchants  of  those 
countries.  But  if  the  richest  emigrants  preferred  the 
countries  that  offered  them  superior  advantages,  there 
yet  were,  amongst  those  who  settled  in  Brandenburg, 
many  who  had  managed  to  save  some  portion  of  their 
fortune.  In  the  first  years  that  followed  the  revocation, 
French  silver  money  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  mass 
of  specie  circulating  iu  the  country  ;  and,  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  commonly  met,  in 
Germany,  with  the  louis-d'ors  the  emigrants  had  imported 
thither,  and  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  old  louis. 
The  elector  made  the  most  of  these  first  resources.  Most 
of  the  refugees  depended  for  sole  means  of  subsistence 
upon  the  interest  of  their  capital,  for  which  it  was  diificult 
to  find  investment.  He  came  to  their  assistance,  by 
ordaining  that  any  sums  they  chose  to  pay  in  should  be 
received  by  his  treasury.  In  exchange  they  received 
bonds,  bearing  interest  at  six,  seven,  and  eight  per  cent, 
reimbursable  in  full  after  three  months'  notice  to  the 
treasurer.  The  establishment  of  the  Ghamhre  du  sol  jwur 
livre  (chamber  of  the  sou  in  the  livre)  was  another  means 
of  relief  for  the  fugitives.  The  French  officers  having 
offered  to  leave  in  the  paymaster's  hands  the  twentieth 
part  of  their  pay — or,  as  they  said,  le  aol  pour  livre — 
for  the  assistance  of  the  most  necessitous,  all  who  shared 
the  bounty  of  the  elector  desired  to  contribute  to  the 
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cliarity.  The  prince  approved  the  institution,  and  en- 
riched it  by  the  gift  of  all  the  fines  his  subjects  might 
incur.  The  Duke  of  Schomberg  subscribed  the  annual 
sum  of  2000  livres,  which  was  regularly  paid  up  to  his 
departure  for  England. 

Four  illustrious  refugees,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  settled  in  Brandenburg,  had  charge  given  them  of 
all  that  concerned  the  establishment  of  their  future  com- 
panions in  exile.  The  four  w^ere — Count  de  Beauveau, 
Claude  du  Bellay,  Henry  de  Briquemault,  and  Gualtier 
de  St  Blancard. 

The  Count  de  Beauveau,  lord  of  Espenses,  had  been  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.  His 
religion  preventing  his  advancement  in  the  army,  he 
obtained  permission  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  retired 
into  Brandenburg  about  fifteen  years  before  the  revoca- 
tion. The  elector  received  him  with  favour,  and  soon 
employed  him  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen  and  the  treaty  of  St  Germains.  On 
his  return  from  Paris,  he  made  him  lieutenant-general  of 
his  armies,  colonel  of  his  guards,  and  master  of  the  horse. 
He  was  the  true  founder  of  the  church  of  Berlin,  and  the 
first  receiver  of  the  deniers  des  pauvres.  To  him  the 
elector  intrusted  the  establishment  of  the  refugees  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Isle  of  France,  where  he  had  passed  his 
youth. 

Claude  du  Bellay,  lord  of  Anche,  was  sprung  from  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Anjou.  He  had  gone  to 
Berlin  several  years  before  the  revocation.  The  elector 
made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  confided  to  him  the  edu- 
cation of  the  three  margraves,  Albert-Frederick,  Charles- 
Philip,  and  Christian-Louis.  Subsequently  he  associated 
him  with  Count  de  Beauveau,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
refugees  from  Anjou  and  Poitou. 

Henry  de  Briquemault,  baron  of  St  Loup,  in  the  duchy 
of  Rethel,  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  of  the 
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reformed  party.  The  elector  made  bim  lieutenant-general, 
intrusted  to  him  the  organisation  of  a  regiment  of  cuiras- 
siers, appointed  him  governor  of  Lippstadt,  and  deputed 
him  to  superintend  the  establishment  of  the  refugees  from 
Cliampagne,  who  went  into  Westphalia.  He  it  was  who 
organised  the  first  colonies  at  Lippstadt,  Ham,  Soest, 
Minden,  and  founded  the  French  churches  of  Cleves, 
Wesel,  Emmerich,  and  Dujsbm-g. 

Gaultier  de  St  Blancard,  who  had  been  a  pastor  at 
Montpellier,  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin, and  had  the  care  of  the  refugees  from  Languedoc. 
He  it  was  who  presented  Frenchmen  of  rank  to  the 
elector. 

The  electress,  Louisa  Henrietta,  and  the  future  queen, 
Sophia-Charlotte,  desired  to  have  presented  to  them  the 
women  whom  the  rigours  of  persecution  had  driven  from 
their  country.  With  delicate  attention,  court  etiquette 
was  modified  in  their  favour,  and  they  were  admitted  in 
black  dresses — their  best  ornament  the  voluntary  indi- 
gence they  had  preferred  to  apostasy. 

One  of  the  most  notable  chiefs  of  the  emigration  was 
David  Ancillon,  pastor  at  Metz.  In  spite  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  and  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  upon  the 
observance  of  which  seemed  to  depend  the  peace  of  all 
Europe,  the  Pays  Messin,  until  then  gently  dealt  with  as 
a  conquered  couutry,  was  included  in  the  general  mis- 
fortune that  overtook  the  French  Protestants  in  1685. 
Measures  had  been  so  well  taken,  that  the  edict  of  revo- 
cation was  registered  there  the  same  day  as  in  Paris. 
It  was  taken  to  Metz  the  22d  October,  the  temple  was 
shut  the  24th,  and  its  demolition  began  upon  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  pastors,  Ancillon,  de  Combles,  Joly,  and 
Bancelin,  invoked  in  vain  the  privileges  of  their  country. 
"  What !  "  harshly  exclaimed  Louvois,  "  they  have  but  a 
step  to  take  to  quit  the  country,  and  they  are  not  already 
gone'r'    On  learning  this  reply,  they  set  out  for  Branden- 
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burg.    The  elector  received  them  with  honour,  and  named 
Ancillon  pastor  of  the  Berlin  church.     A  great  number 
of  the  faithful  followed  them   into  exile.     Those  who 
remained  endured  cruel    persecution.      Paul   Chenevix, 
senior  councillor  of  the  parliament  of  Metz — then  more 
than  eighty  years  old,  and  who  for  fifty -three  years  had 
been  seated  on  the  fieurs-dc-lys — courageously  resisted, 
upon  his  deathbed,  the  prayers  and  threats  of  the  governor 
and  bishop,  and  breathed  his  last  sigh  without  having 
consented  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.     The   presidial   court  ordered  his  corpse  to  be 
drawn  upon  a  hurdle.     In  vain  did  the  indignant  parlia- 
ment stop  the  execution  of  this  barbarous  order,  M'hich  the 
rigour  of  the  edicts  authorised.     An  order  from  the  court 
overruled  their  act,  and  the  old  man's  body  was  dragged 
through  the  streets.     This  cruel  sentence,  and  the  fear  of 
having  their  children  taken  from  them,  decided  between 
two  and  three  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  Messin 
to  take  refuge  in  Brandenburg.     Many  went  to  Berlin, 
attracted  by  Ancillon's  reputation.     Amongst  them  were 
the  Lord  of  Baucourt,  who  was  named  commandant  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  major-general;  Le  Bachelle, 
councillor  of  the  presidial  court  at  Metz;  de  Varennes,  de 
Vernicourt,  de  Moutigni,  Le  Chenevix,  Le  Goulon,  Ferri. 
A  German  writer  estimates  at  no  less  than  two  millions 
of  crowns  the  sums  with  which  they  enriched  their  new 
country.     But  they  brought  thither,  above  all,  a  branch 
of  industry  which  soon  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  native 
population.    Brandenburg  owes  to  them  perfection  in  the 
art  of  gardening,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees. 
At  the  present. day,  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  are  in  great 
part  inhabited   by  the  descendants  of  the   Metz  emi- 
grants   who    still    practise    the    art,    unknown    in    the 
north  of  Germany  until  the  arrival  there  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

David  Ancillon  superintended  the  establishment  of  the 
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refugees  from  the  Messin ;  tlie  pastor  Abbadie  that  of 
those  from  Beam.  It  is  not  possible  exactly  to  ascer- 
tain the  total  number  of  the  French  who  retired  to  Bran- 
denburg. For  several  years  they  passed,  not  only  from 
one  colony  to  another,  but  also  from  one  country  of  refuge 
into  the  adjacent  country.  Often  they  arrived  singly,  and 
were  not  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  immio;rants.  In  the  list 
of  the  colonies,  which  Charles  Ancillon  was  desired  to  draw 
up  in  1697,  their  numbers  amount  but  to  12,297.  But 
he  had  not  set  down  those  scattered  about  the  country, 
mingled  with  the  natives,  or  fixed  in  towns  where 
there  were  no  French  churches.  Above  all,  his  list  did 
not  comprise  military  men,  of  whom  there  were  then  five 
regiments.  If  we  add  the  three  thousand  refugees  who 
at  first  had  gone  to  Switzerland,  and  who  joined  the 
colonies  of  Brandenburg  in  ]  699,  and  about  tM'o  thou- 
sand refugees  from  the  principality  of  Orange,  who  arrived 
in  the  first  few  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  w^hole 
number  does  not  amount  to  less  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men.  They  may  be  divided  into  six  classes  :  the 
military,  gentlemen,  men  of  letters  and  artists,  traders  and 
manufacturers,  labourers,  and  unfortunate  persons  without 
any  resources.  All  received  assistance  in  money,  employ- 
ments, privileges,  and  contributed  in  their  turo,  in  a 
proportion  very  superior  to  their  number,  to  the  great- 
ness of  their  adopted  country. 

1°.  The  Military. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  part  of  the 
Protestant  nobility  of  France  held  subordinate  ranks 
under  Schomberg  and  Duquesne,  who  still  held  their 
high  commands  in  the  army  and  navy.  Before  the  revo- 
cation several  went  abroad.  The  Prince  of  Tarentum 
took  service  in  the  Dutch  army,  the  Duke  of  La  Tre- 
mouille  in  that  of  Hesse,  Count  de  lloye  in  that  of 
Denmark.      Others  went   to    Brandenburg,    whither   a 
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concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances  called  them.  In 
his  jouth,  Frederick-William  had  been  sent  to  Holland, 
to  serve  his  apprenticeship  to  war  under  Fredcrick- 
Henrj,  Prince  of  Orange.  Turenne,  the  prince's  nephew, 
had  studied  in  the  same  school,  whither  the  Protestant 
nobility  of  France  willingly  resorted,  in  hopes  of  fighting 
against  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  Thus  were  formed,  be- 
tween the  elector  and  the  French  officers,  connections  or 
intimacies  which  decided  many  of  them  to  seek  asylum 
in  his  dominions.  To  the  Counts  of  Beauveau  and  de 
Briquemault,  who  set  the  example,  were  subsequently 
added  Henry  d'Hallard,  a  distinguished  officer,  whom  the 
elector  appointed  counsellor- at- war,  major-general  of 
infantry,  and  commandant  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Peene; 
Pierre  de  la  Cave,  whom  he  named  governor  of  Pillau  and 
major-general ;  Du  Plessis  Gouret,  who  became  colonel  and 
commandant  of  Magdeburg  and  Spandau.  These  favours 
were  repaid  by  glorious  services.  In  1676,  d'Hallard 
defended  the  town  of  Wolgast  ao;ainst  the  Swedish  allies 
of  France,  who  besieged  it  with  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery,  and  two  years  later  he  assisted  the  elector  to 
conquer  the  island  of  Rugen.  Du  Plessis  Gouret  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Fehrbellin,  a 
victory  which  assured  to  Brandenburg  the  preponderance 
in  northern  Germany.  After  them  came  Count  Henry 
de  Montgommery,  Colonel  Dole-Belgard,  the  Counts  de 
Comminges,  de  Cadal,  de  Gressy,  and  a  great  number  of 
subaltern  officers,  who  were  admitted  into  the  Prussian 
army,  and  filled  the  gaps  made  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
The  number  of  officers  who  retired  into  Brandenburg 
after  the  revocation  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  six 
hundred.  The  elector  admitted  them  into  his  arm}^ 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  augment  in  their  favour, 
adding  companies  to  several  regiments,  and  even  forming 
new  regiments  in  order  to  give  them  employment.  To 
all  of  them  he  assigned  (a  signal  mark  of  his  esteem)   a 
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higher  rank  than  that  they  had  held  in  France.  Thus, 
colonels  became  major-generals  ;  lieutenant- colonels, 
colonels  ;  majors,  lieutenant-colonels  ;  captains,  majors  ; 
and  lieutenants  got  their  companies.  The  refugee  offi- 
cers were  appointed,  in  preference,  to  regiments  com- 
manded by  French  colonels,  or  by  German  colonels  to 
whom  French  was  familiar.  The  corps  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  commanded  by  Briquemault  was  filled  with 
French  officers,  and  eyen  with  French  soldiers.  His 
regiment  of  cuirassiers,  composed  at  first  but  of  six 
squadrons,  was  augmented  to  ten  in  1G86.  From  this 
regiment  proceeded  men  who  were  afterwards  the  glory  of 
the  Refuge,  such  as  the  Beauforts  and  the  Du  Buissons, 
who  then  served  in  subaltern  ranks,  but  who  rose  to  that 
of  general. 

The  arrival  of  the  Marquis  de  Varennes  gave  the 
elector  a  new  opportunity  of  strengthening  his  army.  Of 
a  noble  family  in  Champagne,  Varennes  had  had  the  king 
for  his  godfather,  and  this  honour  had  brought  him, 
whilst  yet  in  the  cradle,  a  company  and  a  captain's 
commission.  In  1685  he  was  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
commanded  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Maine,  most 
of  whose  officers  were  Protestants.  Frederick- William 
made  him  a  colonel,  and  authorised  him  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  sixteen  companies,  on  the  footing  of  those  of 
France.  All  the  officers  of  this  regiment  were  French  ; 
many  of  the  private  soldiers  also.  Most  of  them  had 
belonged  to  the  regiment  of  Maine,  and  had  accompanied 
their  chief  into  his  voluntary  exile.  From  their  ranks 
afterwards  issued  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
the  Refuge  gave  to  Brandenburg,  Joel  de  Cournuaud,  of  a 
noble  family  of  Guienne,  who  had  commanded  a  battalion 
in  France.  Tlie  elector  made  him  colonel ;  his  successor 
promoted  him  to  be  lieutenant-general.  He  fought  in 
Italy  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  skill  and  courage.     It  was  also 
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under  tlic  folloM^ng  reign  that  a  fourth  regiment  "was 
raised,  consisting  alroost  entirely  of  French  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  commanded  bj  Lieutenant-General  Rou- 
villas  de  Vejne. 

These  various  newly-raised  corps  did  not  suffice  to 
employ  all  the  officers  whom  the  edict  of  Potsdam  had 
brought  to  Brandenburg.  It  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  remainder.  Those  too  advanced  in  years  to  con- 
tinue active  service,  received  pay  in  proportion  to  their 
rank,  and  of  larger  amount  than  the  retiring  pensions 
to  which  they  were  entitled  in  France.  Those  who  had 
commanded  regiments  obtained  pensions  of  five  hundred 
crowns,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  the  seniors 
were  appointed  to  governments.  Several  Mere  placed  in 
the  colonies,  commissioned  to  terminate  such  disputes  as 
might  arise  amongst  the  new-comers,  and  to  maintain 
amongst  them  a  spirit  of  peace  and  fraternity. 

Whilst  thus  turning  to  account  the  services  of  officers  too 
old  to  enter  his  army,  the  elector  sought  to  avail  himself  of 
those  of  a  great  number  of  young  nobles  who  desired  to 
embrace  the  profession  of  arms.  In  1682,  Louvois  had 
formed  companies  of  cadets  at  Tournay  and  Metz,  and, 
later,  at  Strasburg  and  Besan^on,  for  the  reception  of 
young  men  of  family,  whose  fortune  was  not  equal  to 
their  birth.  From  these  military  academies  Louis  XIV.'s 
armies  had  drawn  a  host  of  able  officers,  to  whom  they 
partly  owed  the  rigid  discipline  that  made  them  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe,  and  which  has  since  been  surpassed 
only  by  the  troops  of  Frederick  II. 

In  1685,  a  large  number  of  cadets  fled  from  the  fron- 
tier towns,  and  scattered  themselves  through  Holland  and 
Brandenburo;.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Frederick- 
William  formed  M'hole  companies  of  them.  Two  of  these 
companies  were  sent  to  Brandenburg  to  Cournuaud's  regi- 
ment, one  to  Lippstadt  to  Briquemault's  corps,  and  a 
fourth  to  that  of  Varennes.     The  muster-roll  of  these 
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cadets  shows  us  names  that  were  not  undistinguished: 
Fouquet,  Beaufort,  Beauchardis,  La  Salle,  Du  Perier,  Ue 
Portal,  Montfort,  St  Maurice,  St  Blancard,  The  elector, 
bj  forming  these  companies,  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  the  schools  of  cadets  afterguards  created  for  the 
education  of  the  Prussian  nobility.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  monarchy  gave  addi- 
tional weight  to  those  schools,  and  placed  them  almost 
upon  a  level  with  those  of  France,  whicli  had  served 
as  their  models. 

Of  all  the  officers  of  high  rank  who  quitted  France, 
Marshal  Schomberg  was  the  most  illustrious.  But 
his  residence  at  Berlin  was  of  short  duration.  The 
elector  endeavoured  in  vain  to  retain  him,  by  naming 
him  governor-general  of  Prussia,  minister  of  state,  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council  in  which  sat  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  generalissimo  of  all  tlie  Brandenburg  troops. 
The  great  interests  of  Protestantism  decided  him  to  join 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  helped  to  overthrow 
James  II.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  the  elector  formed 
a  corps  composed  solely  of  gentlemen,  on  the  model  of 
the  moiisquetaires  or  horse-guards  of  the  King  of  France. 
An  act  of  violence,  of  which  the  Protestant  moiisque- 
taires had  been  guilty  in  the  church  of  Charenton,  had 
served  as  a  pretext  for  dispensing  with  their  services.  A 
great  many  of  them  having  retired  to  Berlin,  Frederick- 
William  formed  them  into  two  companies  of  sixty  men 
each.  They  received  the  name  o^  grands  moiisquetaires, 
and  the  rank  of  lieutenants  in  the  arm  v.  The  elector 
himself  was  colonel  of  the  first  company,  which  took  up 
its  quarters  at  Prentzlau,  capital  of  the  Ukraine  Marches, 
where  was  a  French  colony.  His  second  in  command 
was  Count  Dohna,  his  first  captain  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
brun.  Schomberg  was  colonel  of  the  other  company, 
which  was  quartered  at  Furstenwald.^ 

^  The  complete  list  of  all  the  5fr««f?s  mousquetaires  is  to  be  read  \ii  Erman 
and  Reclam,  vol.  ii.  p.  244-260. 
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As  yet,  Frederick  -  William  had  no  special  corps. 
After  the  revocation  he  formed  one  of  miners,  and  placed 
in  it  several  refugee  engineers  for  whom  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  employment  in  his  army.  Amongst  them 
he  showed  particular  favour  to  two  illustrious  men,  Jean 
Cayart,  a  pupil  of  Vauban,  upon  whom  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louvois  had  publicly  bestowed  the  highest  praise,  and  to 
whom  they  had  intrusted  the  fortification  of  Verdun, 
and  Philip  de  la  Chiese,  a  native  of  Orange,  who  made 
the  canal  of  Muhlrose,  to  connect  the  Spree  with  the 
Oder,  and  so  to  establish  a  communication  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  Both  of  these  men  subse- 
quently initiated  Frederick- William's  subjects  into  the 
arts  of  engineering  and  fortification,  then  in  their  infancy 
in  Germany,  whereas  in  France  Vauban  had  carried  them 
to  high  perfection. 

When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  renewed  his  persecutions  of 
the  Vaudois,  the  elector  received  in  his  dominions  a  cer- 
tain number  of  those  unfortunates,  of  whom  he  formed  a 
last  corps,  which  was  called  the  free  company.  It  was 
the  origin  of  the  two  Piedmontese  companies  that  after- 
wards distinguished  themselves  in  Italy  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cournuaud, 

The  glory  of  Duquesne  had  attracted  a  great  number  of 
Protestants  to  the  navy.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  the 
southern  provinces,  where  the  proscribed  religion  had  re- 
tained most  partisans.  Attempts  were  first  made  to 
convert  them  by  fair  means.  A  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
named  Pilon,  was  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  Toulon  fleet 
to  reclaim  them  by  his  discourse.  But  he  soon  disgusted 
them,  and  returned  unsuccessful.  Recourse  was  then  had 
to  violence,  and  they  were  ordered,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
be  converted.  Those  who  refused  were  at  once  dismissed 
the  service.  Most  of  them  emigrated  to  England  and 
Holland  ;  some  went  to  Brandenburg.  After  the  bril- 
liant victory  of  Fehrbellin,  Frederick-William  had  equip- 
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ped  some  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  Baltic  and  harass  the 
Swedish  trade.  The  Dutchman  Raule  had  superintended 
the  construction  of  this  flotilla,  which  aided  the  elector  to 
possess  himself  of  Stettin  and  the  island  of  Rugen.  To 
him  the  refugee  officers  addressed  themselves,  and  he 
employed  them  according  to  the  ranks  they  had  held  in 
their  own  country. 

Frederick-William  turned  his  infant  navy  to  good 
account.  In  1682  he  took  possession  of  part  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  and  built  there  the  fort  of  Gross-Friedrichs- 
burg.  In  1685  he  occupied  the  island  of  Arguin,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  formed  the  African  company  to 
trade  in  slaves  and  gold-dust.  In  1686  he  formed 
establishments  in  the  islands  of  St  Thomas  and  St  Eus- 
tache,  where  soon  took  refuge  a  great  number  of  Pro- 
testants who  had  been  transported  to  America  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  These  colonies,  founded  by  the  great 
elector,  maintained  themselves  under  the  following  reign. 
But  Prussia,  engaged  in  great  Continental  struggles,  had 
not  sufficient  resources  to  keep  up  a  navy  capable  of 
making  itself  respected.  She  ended  by  contenting  her- 
self with  a  merchant  navy,  and  in  1720  sold  those  dis- 
tant establishments  to  the  Dutch. 

2°.  The  Gentlemen. 

Under  pretext  of  verifying  which  were  the  reformed 
churches  subsisting  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of 
examining  the  legitimacy  of  their  rights,  Louis  XIV.  had 
compelled  the  consistories  to  give  up  their  original  titles, 
and  their  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials. 
These  documents  were  retained,  and  a  great  number  of 
noble  families  thus  found  themselves  deprived  of  legal 
means  of  proving  their  origin.  When  the  temples  were 
demolished  in  1685,  gentlemen  lost  the  proofs  of  nobility 
to  be  traced  in  the  decorations  of  the  tombs.  When 
pillaging  their  houses  and  chateaux,  Louvois'  soldiers 
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destroyed  tlieir  family  papers.  Fortunately  for  tbem, 
the  learned  Spanheim,  the  elector's  minister  at  Paris, 
had  kept  up  an  acquaintance  "with  the  principal  Protes- 
tant families  of  that  capital.  Count  de  Beauveau,  Du 
Bellay,  de  Bdville,  de  Briqucmault,  Gaultier  de  Saint 
Blancard,  Abbadie,  who  knew  most  of  the  noble  families 
of  the  provinces,  were  also  witnesses  to  whom  gentlemeu 
might  address  themselves  to  prove  their  nobility.  Fin- 
ally, the  Marquis  de  Rebeuac,  French  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Feuquieres,  which 
Protestantism  had  so  long  reckoned  amongst  its  defenders, 
never  refused  the  refugees  any  evidence  he  could  give 
of  their  birth,  although  he  thereby  risked  displeasing  the 
cabinet  of  Versailles. 

To  those  of  the  refugee  gentlemen  who  did  not  enter 
the  army  the  elector  gave  places  at  his  court,  or  admitted 
them  into  the  diplomatic  corps  with  the  title  of  coun- 
cillors of  embassy.  Count  de  Beauveau  was  employed  in 
the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen, 
then  sent  to  the  Marshal  de  Crequy  to  complain  of  the 
ravages  of  the  French  troops  in  Westphalia,  and  sent  a 
second  time  to  France  to  sign,  in  the  elector's  name,  the 
peace  of  St  Germains.  Du  Plessis  Gouret  was  charged  with 
an  important  mission  in  Switzerland.  Pierre  de  Falaiseau 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  then  to  that  of  Sweden, 
which  the  elector  wished  to  detach  from  the  alliance  of 
Louis  XIV.  In  the  following  reign  he  was  for  six  years 
ambassador  at  Copenhagen. 

Several  councillors  of  embassy,  for  wdiom  this  quality 
had  been  at  first  but  an  honorary  title,  were  subse- 
quently intrusted  with  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  colonies.  They 
almost  all  belonged  to  distinguished  French  families. 
Amongst  them  were  Olivier  de  Marconnay,  lord  of 
Blanzay,  a  native  of  Poitou  ;  Jacques  de  Maxuel,  lord  of 
Deschamps,  born  at  Pont-Audemer;  Philip  Choudens  de 
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Grema,  from  the  district  of  Gex,  whom  the  elector  seut 
to  Switzerland  to  induce  the  French  refugees,  and  espe- 
cially the  manufacturers,  to  transfer  themselves  to  Bran- 
denburg ;  Louis  de  Montagnac,  formerly  a  king's  council- 
lor at  the  presidial  court  of  Beziers  ;  Henry  de  Mirmand, 
M'ho  had  been  president  at  the  parhament  of  Nismes 
before  the  suppression  of  the  mixed  courts ;  the  Baron 
de  Faugieres,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Counts  de 
Narbonne  Pelet ;  Isaac  de  Larrey,  lord  of  Grandchamp 
in  the  Cotentin,  whom  Queen  Sophia-Charlotte  ap- 
pointed her  reader,  and  lodged  in  her  palace  of  Char- 
lottenburg ;  the  Marquis  of  Chandieu,  lord  of  Boule 
in  the  Beaujolais  ;  Francis  d'Agoust,  lord  of  Bonneval, 
whose  family  was  allied  to  the  Lesdiguieres  and  the 
Crequy  ;  Eleazar  de  la  Primaudaye,  whose  father  had 
been  governor  of  Tours  ;  Baron  Philip  de  Jaucourt,  lord 
of  Braze,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  king- 
dom. 

8°.  Literary  Men  and  Artists. 

The  acts  of  severity  that  preceded  and  followed  the 
revocation,  drove  from  France  a  large  number  of  men 
illustrious  for  their  learning,  who  betook  themselves  to 
Geneva,  to  Heidelberg,  and  to  the  universities  of  England 
and  Holland.  The  elector  welcomed  several  of  them  to 
his  dominions,  in  hopes  that  they  would  contribute  to 
enlighten  the  minds  and  polish  the  still  uncouth  manners 
of  his  subjects.  His  ministers,  Schwei'in,  Meinders,  and 
Dohna,  seconded  him  in  his  efforts ;  and,  thanks  to  tlieir 
intercourse  with  those  eminent  men,  the  court  of  Berlin 
acquired  an  elegance  and  lustre  that  gave  it  some  resem- 
blance to  the  brilliant  court  of  Versailles. 

Amongst  the  men  of  letters,  the  pastors  were  the  first 
to  arrive  in  Brandenburg.  Already,  before  the  revoca- 
tion, Gauthier  de  St  Blancard,  David  Fornerod,  and 
Jacques  Abbadie  had  retired  into  that  country.     They 
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were  followed  bj  Gabriel  Dartis,  David  Ancillon,  the 
senior  pastor  at  Metz,  and  Francis  de  Repey,  pastor  at 
Montauban,  who  were  attached  to  the  French  church  at 
Berlin.  The  elector  made  fruitless  attempts  to  bring  to 
his  court  the  two  most  illustrious  representatives  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  Claude  and  Juricu,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Holland. 

The  most  numerous  of  the  French  cono;reo;ations,  after 
that  of  Berlin,  was  that  of  Magdeburg,  founded  in  1685, 
Other  congregations  Avere  successively  formed  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  at  Halle,  Preuzlau,  Schwedt,  Spandau, 
Kcinigsberg.  Several  pastors  were  attached  to  the  French 
regiments  as  almoners. 

Of  all  the  ministers  who  settled  in  Brandenburg, 
Abbadie  exercised  the  most  uncontested  and  lastinir 
influence.  Sprung  from  a  distinguished  family  in  Beam, 
he  had  studied  theology  at  Saumur  and  Sedan,  and 
took  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  It 
was  Count  de  Beauveau  who  called  him  to  Berlin,  and 
attached  him  to  the  rising  church  in  that  city.  Frederick- 
William  soon  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the 
choice  made  by  his  master  of  the  horse;  for  his  panegyric, 
eloquently  written  by  Abbadie,  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  gave  him,  before  his  death,  fame  which  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  success  of  his  later  designs.  Men  were 
still  inquiring  the  name  of  the  Protestant  M-riter  who  had 
composed  this  discourse,  when  the  author  made  it  known; 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  insured  it  a  very  great  cele- 
brity by  his  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, published  in  the  same  year  as  the  grand  elector's 
panegyric.  Protestants  and  Catholics  received  this  work 
with  equal  favour.  "  It  is  long,"  wrote  Bayle,  in  his 
Neius  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  "  since  a  book  has  been 
written  displaying  greater  vigour  and  grasp  of  mind." 
Bussy  Rabutin,  who  did  not  pass  for  being  very  ortho- 
dox, nor  even  a  believer,  wrote  to  Madame  de  Sevifme  : 
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"  We  are  reading  it  now,  and  we  tbink  it  tlie  oulj  book 
in  the  world  worth  reading."  This  judgment  dehghted 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  "  It  is  the  most  divine  of  all 
books,"  said  she  in  her  turn  :  "  this  estimation  of  it 
is  general.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  spoke 
of  religion  like  this  man."  The  Duke  of  Montausier, 
speaking  of  it  one  day  with  the  Prussian  ambassa- 
dor, said  :  "  The  only  thing  that  grieves  me  is  that 
the  author  of  this  book  should  be  at  Berlin,  and  not  at 
Paris." 

It  was  at  Paris  that  Abbadie  conceived  the  design  of 
his  book,  and  commenced  its  execution.  One  easily  per- 
ceives this  in  the  elegance  and  animation  of  the  style — in 
the  lucidity  and  fire  of  the  composition.  It  does  not 
read  like  the  work  of  a  refugee,  and  one  traces  in  it  the 
superior  mind,  nourished  equally  by  Protestant  theolo- 
gians and  Catholic  writers. 

Some  years  after  the  publication  of  this  masterpiece, 
Abbadie  brought  out  his  Treatise  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Although  not  so  successful,  this  book  was  not 
unworthy  of  its  predecessor.  It  extorted  from  Pelisson 
the  prayer  of  Polyeuctes  for  Pauline.'"'  "  Lord ! "  he 
exclaimed,  in  his  posthumous  work  on  the  Eucharist, 
"  it  is  not  without  you  that  man  combats  for  you 
thus  powerfully  ;  deign  to  enlighten  him  more  and 
more." 

Pelisson,  and  other  eminent  minds  amongst  the  Ca- 
tholics, mistook  the  real  tendencies  of  the  defender  of  the 
Christian  religion.  They  thought  he  had  but  a  step  to 
take  to  re-enter  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  they  held  out 
their  hand  to  help  him  to  take  it.  With  some  pride 
Abbadie  made  them  feel  that  they  deceived  themselves. 
Instead  of  returning  to  France  after  the  death  of  the 
great  elector,   he   embarked  with  Marshal  Schomberg, 

*  Seigneur,  de  vos  bontes  il  faut  que  je  I'obtienne, 
Elle  a  trop  de  vertus  pour  n'etre  pas  Chretienne. 
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who  bad  conceived  the  warmest  friendship  for  him,  and 
accompanied  him  to  England,  where  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Amongst  the  lay  men  of  letters,  the  most  remarkable 
were — Jean  Baptiste  de  Rocoulcs,  from  Beziers,  who  was 
appointed  historiographer  of  Brandenburg,  and  whose 
successor  was  the  learned  PulFendorf  ;  Anthony  Teissier,  of 
Nismes,  son  of  a  receiver-general  of  Languedoc,  who  trans- 
lated into  French  Rocoule's  Memoirs  of  Frederick-Wil- 
liam ;  Isaac  de  Larrey,  son  of  a  Protestant  gentleman  of 
Caux,  an  ex-barrister  at  Montivilliers,  protected  alter- 
nately by  the  grand  elector,  by  Queen  Sophia-Charlotte, 
and  by  Queen  Sophia-Dorothea,  author  of  the  Annals  of 
G?'eat  Britain,  which  at  once  obtained  general  and  de- 
served success  amongst  northern  literati,  but  which  Rapin- 
Thoyras'  history  of  England  caused  subsequently  to  fall 
into  unmerited  oblivion. 

French  jurists  had  ever  defended  Gallican  liberties 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  church.  In  the  six- 
teenth century.  Chancellor  Michel  de  I'Hopital  had  dared 
to  say  to  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  assembled  at  Or- 
leans, "  Let  us  banish  those  fatal  words,  names  of  parties 
and  of  factions,  Lutherans,  Huguenots,  Papists  ;  let  vs 
not  change  that  beautiful  name  of  Christians:'  President 
de  Thou  long  showed  himself  the  enemy  of  the  persecu- 
tions directed  against  the  Protestants.  Jacques  Cujas 
openly  took  part  witli  Henry  IV.  against  the  League  ;  and 
when  pressed  to  give  his  opinion  on  controversial  matters, 
he  ironically  replied,  "  Nihil  hoc  ad  ecUctum  prcBtoris." 
Accordingly,  the  clergy  reproached  these  three  men  with 
not  being  sincere  Catholics.  Otlier  celebrated  lawyers 
openly  embraced  the  new  doctrines.  Anne  Du  Bourg, 
and  the  unfortunate  President  Brisson,  sealed  their  re- 
ligious convictions  with  their  blood.  Charles  Du  Moulin, 
Francis  Hottman,  Lambert  Daneau,  William  Bude,  Jolin 
Coras,  chancellor  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  followed  the 
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same  doctrine,  and  suffered  death  or  exile  for  its  sake. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  dealt  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  Protestant  bar.  La  Bazoge,  member  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Rouen  ;  his  son  d'Heuqueville,  holding  the  same 
office  ;  Baron  de  la  Pierre,  counsellor  to  the  parliament 
of  Grenoble,  and  TAlo,  his  colleague  ;  Virezel,  coun- 
sellor to  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  remained  unshaken 
in  their  faith,  gave  up  their  posts,  and  quitted  their 
country.  Muysson  and  Beringhen,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  withdrew  into  Holland. 
Their  colleague,  Aymar  Le  Coq,  fled  with  his  family  to 
Brandenburg. 

Upon  several  of  these  refugees  the  elector  conferred  the 
title  of  counsellor  of  embassy.  He  attached  others  to 
the  commissariat  of  Berlin,  charged  with  all  business 
concerning  the  establishment  of  the  colonies ;  but  the 
majority  were  placed  as  judges  of  their  fellow-country- 
men in  the  principal  towns  of  Brandenburg.  Charles, 
son  of  David  Ancillon,  was  named  judge  and  dij^edor 
of  the  French  in  Berlin  ;  Joseph  Ancillon,  the  pastor's 
brother,  judge  of  all  the  French  in  Brandenburg  ;  An- 
drew de  Persode,  of  Metz,  counsellor  and  judge  at  Mag- 
deburg ;  Peter  de  Persode  and  Francis  de  Colom,  formerly 
a  pleader  at  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  were  named 
judges  at  Konigsberg ;  Paul  Lugandi,  of  Montauban,  at 
Halle  ;  John  Burgeat,  of  Vitry-le-Fran^ais,  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder ;  d'Hauterive  and  Rosel-de-Beaumont,  from 
Languedoc,  at  Brandenburg ;  Papillon  de  la  Tour,  at 
Spandau.  The  judges  of  the  colonies,  several  of  whom 
were  able  lawyers,  applied,  for  the  first  time  in  Germany, 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  with  which  French 
legislation  was  imbued.  Thence  that  tendency  to  civil 
equality  which  showed  itself  in  Prussia  long  before  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  which  prepared  the 
brilliant  part  that  kingdom  was  destined  to  play  in 
modern  times. 
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The  labours  of  Ambrose  Pare,  those  of  the  university 
of  MontpelHer,  and  the  recent  creation  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  medical 
science  ;  and  the  elector  received  witli  marked  favour  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  took  refuge  in  his  states. 
Jacques  de  Gaultier,  brother  of  the  minister  at  Berlin, 
and  a  former  doctor  of  the  university  of  Montpellier,  was 
attached  to  the  person  of  Frederick-William.  He  it  was 
who  created,  under  the  name  of  marmite  (kettle  or  sauce- 
pan), a  benevolent  institution  intended  for  the  assistance 
of  sick  poor  persons,  of  old  men,  and  of  women  in  child- 
bed, by  supplying  them  with  food  and  medicine  free  of  cost. 
Alexander  Brazi,  of  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  was  appointed 
his  colleague.  The  new  quarter,  called  the  Dorothee- 
Stadt,  which  was  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  refugees, 
had  allotted  to  it,  as  special  physician,  Samuel  Duclos,  of 
Metz,  who  acquired  celebrity  by  the  composition  of  a  fever 
powder,  known  as  Duclos'  Powder.  The  other  refugees 
who  applied  in  Berlin  the  improved  practice  of  French 
medicine  were — Peter  Carita,  senior  of  the  medical  college 
of  ]\Ietz ;  Bartholomew  Pascal,  of  Viviers,  in  the  Vivarais  ; 
Paul  Batigue,  of  Montpellier ;  Daniel  de  Superville,  who 
was  named  professor  of  anatomy  at  Stettin,  and  wlio 
afterwards  originated  the  Academy  of  Bareith.  It  was 
with  the  help  of  these  eminent  men  that  the  elector  insti- 
tuted, in  1685,  the  Superior  College  of  Medicine,  to 
remedy  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  practice  of 
that  art. 

Of  the  surgeons  who  took  refuge  in  Brandenburg,  the 
most  celebrated  was  Francis  Charpentier,  whom  the  elector 
named  surgeon-major  of  the  hospitals  of  Berlin,  and  who 
was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  rank  of  surgeon-general 
of  the  Prussian  armies.  Several  were  placed  as  full 
surgeons  in  the  French  regiments,  or  attached  to  the 
charitable  establishments  M'hich  the  French  congregations 
were  not  lon^  in  foundino;  in  favour  of  the  indigent. 
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Amongst  the  artists  were  to  be  remarked  the  painters 
Abraham  Ramondon,  Henrj  Fromenteau,  Jacques  Vail- 
lant,  who  popularised  in  Prussia  the  art  of  Lebrun,  Le- 
sueur,  Mignard,  Lemoine,  and  advised  the  elector  in  the 
selection  of  the  pictures  with  which  he  enriched  the  gallery 
of  Berlin ;  the  architects  Paul  Detan  of  Beziers,  Abraham 
Quesney,  and  Peter  Boynet,  who  presided,  with  the  engi- 
neers Cayart  and  de  la  Chiese,  over  the  construction  of 
the  principal  public  buildings  of  Berlin,  and  over  the 
rebuilding  of  several  towns  in  Brandenburg,  which  were 
but  heaps  of  ruins  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 

4°.  Traders  and  Manufacturers. 

Holland  and  England  offered  greater  resources  than 
Brandenburg  to  traders  and  manufacturers.  Knowing 
this,  the  elector  did  his  very  utmost  to  attract  to  his 
dominions  those  industrious  men  whom  France  cast  out 
from  her  bosom.  His  ambassador  at  Paris  facilitated 
the  flio;ht  of  a  great  number  of  workmen  from  the  northern 
provinces,  by  procuring  them  money  and  guides.  Francis 
de  Gaultier  attracted  many  from  the  south.  His  brother, 
Jacques  de  Gaultier,  who  had  first  settled  in  Switzerland, 
circulated  in  that  country  thousands  of  copies  of  the  edict 
of  Potsdam,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  refugees  to  transfer 
themselves  to  Brandenburg.  Choudens  de  Grema  took 
advantage  of  his  connection  with  the  Protestant  cantons 
to  second  him.  Abbadie  went  to  Holland  upon  a  similar 
mission,  so  great  was  the  haste  of  the  elector  to  profit  by 
Louis  XIV.'s  deplorable  error. 

It  was  especially  from  Languedoc  and  the  Sedanais 
that  a  large  number  of  woollen-manufacturers  took  the 
road  to  Brandenburg.  Some  came  also  from  Normandy 
and  Picardy,  although  most  of  the  Protestants  of  those 
provinces  preferred  seeking  an  asylum  in  England  and 
Hollpnd.  The  elector  settled  them  in  towns  favourably 
situated  for  the  manufactures  they  M'ished  to  establish.    To 
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the  neediest  of  the  workmen  he  had  clothes  and  furniture 
given,  and  allowed  them  two  g7^oschen  a-day  for  their 
subsistence.  Many  were  lodged  free  of  cost  in  the  houses 
intended  for  manufactories.  To  the  manufacturers  he 
gave  assignments  on  the  treasury,  and  all  the  instruments 
necessary  for  their  work.  Every  cloth-manufacturer  re- 
ceived, in  the  town  where  he  established  himself,  a  full- 
ing-mill, presses,  a  dye-house,  and  even  ready  money  for 
his  first  wants. 

The  town  of  Magdeburg,  completely  ruined  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  AVar,  but  admirably  situated  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  facilitated  its  trade  with  Ham- 
burg and  the  Dutch  ports,  received  a  colony  of  refu- 
gees, who  contributed  to  repeople  it,  and  who  soon  con- 
verted it  into  a  rich  focus  of  industry.  Three  brothers, 
Andrew,  Peter,  and  Anthony  Du  Bosc,  from  Nismes; 
John  Rafinesque,  of  Uzes;  and  John  MafFre,  of  St  Am- 
broise,  there  established  a  manufactory  of  cloth,  of  Rouen 
serge,  and  of  druggets.  Andrew  Valentin,  of  Nismes,  and 
Peter  Claparede,  of  Montpellier,  manufactured  woollen 
stuffs.  Anthony  Pellou  and  Daniel  Pernet,  from  Bur- 
gundy, established  a  manufactory  of  woollen  and  beaver 
hats.  The  manufacture  of  stockings,  so  far  advanced  in 
France,  was  taken  to  Magdeburg  by  six  refugees  from 
the  Vigau,  directed  by  Pierre  Labry. 

The  colony  of  Halle  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  manu- 
factures of  stuffs  and  Hungarian  lace,  and  to  the  facility 
it  enjoyed  of  disposing  of  its  products  at  the  Leipzig  fairs. 
That  of  Brandenburg  became  flourishing  after  the  arrival 
of  several  Norman  manufacturers,  who  made  tlie  cloths 
of  Muniers,  Elbeuf,  and  Spain.  This  branch  of  manu- 
facture was  especially  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  Daniel 
Le  Cornu  of  Rouen,  a  skilful  dyer,  who  introduced  the 
art,  until  then  unknown  in  Prussia,  of  dying  scarlet. 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  so  well  situated  for  the  Baltic 
trade,  received  several  manufacturers  from  Rouen,  who 
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founded  fine  nianufactovios  of  cloth,  aided  bj  Luke  Cos- 
sard,  tlieir  countryman,  wlio  had  been  dyer  to  the  Gobelins. 
The  refugees  founded  few  united  manufactories  in 
Berlin.  That  capital,  which  was  transforming  itself  into 
a  rich  and  populous  city,  offered  too  great  advantages  to 
private  manufactures.  A  throng  of  workers  in  woollen 
stuffs,  in  stockings,  in  hats,  themselves  vended  the  pro- 
duce of  their  toil.  They  got  rid  of  it  without  difficulty, 
for,  during  tlie  first  years  of  the  emigration,  the  refugees 
were  almost  the  only  persons  who  supplied  woollen 
goods  ;  and  as  their  manufactures  were  strictly  neces- 
saries, their  large  profits  soon  made  them  rich.  Some 
united  manufactories  were,  however,  formed  in  Berlin,  and 
especially  a  great  one  of  Uzes,  Cadis,  and  Crepon  serges. 
Commerce  came  to  the  assistance  of  this  branch  of  indus- 
try, by  the  immense  market  it  opened  to  its  produce  in 
Germany  and  in  all  the  north  of  Europe.  The  exporta- 
tion of  woollen  stuflPs  increased  so  rapidly  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Frederick  I.,  Berlin  possessed  eighty -four  M'oollen 
manufactories,  affording  subsistence  to  several  thousands 
of  workmen.  The  elector  was  enabled  to  promulgate,  on 
the  30th  March  1687,  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  wools,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 
burthensome  tribute  that  the  want  of  native  manufactures 
had  until  then  compelled  Brandenburg  to  pay  to  France 
and  England.  Following  Colbert's  example,  Frederick- 
William  published  a  detailed  regulation,  to  fix  invariably 
the  quality,  measure,  and  weight  of  the  stuffs.  He  knew 
that  the  Hanseatic  league  had  founded  their  commercial 
prosperity  on  a  similar  precaution.  Inspectors  of  manu- 
factures, placed  in  all  the  manufacturing  towns,  were 
charged  to  correspond  with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
a  new  institution  annexed  to  the  commissariat-general 
of  Berlin.  Pierre  de  Mezeri  was  named  Inspector-general, 
with  the  mission  of  visiting  all  the  manufactures,  of  seeing 
that  the  ordinances  were  executed,  and  of  taking  counsel 
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with  the  subordinate  inspectors,  the  principal  merchants, 
the  judges  and  directors  of  tlie  colonics.  It  was  his  spe- 
cial duty  to  examine  tlie  quality  of  the  work,  to  attend 
to  complaints  made  by  workmen  of  their  masters,  as 
regarded  either  treatment  or  wages;  to  hear  also  the 
complaints  of  the  masters  against  the  workmen;  to  draw 
up  an  exact  statement  of  the  condition  in  which  he  should 
find  each  manufacture,  and  to  make  a  precise  report  to 
the  Berlin  commissariat.  Finally,  to  meet  the  temporary 
accumulation  of  goods,  the  elector  authorised,  and  sus- 
tained by  his  assistance,  the  establishment  of  a  discount 
bank,  called  the  Lombard  or  bureau  cVadresse.  The 
lombard  was  to  make  advances  to  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, to  aid  them,  in  moments  of  difficulty,  to  carry 
on  their  manufactures  or  their  trade,  and  thus  to  assure 
the  payment  of  the  workmen.  A  similar  establishment 
existed  in  Holland  since  1550,  under  the  name  of  hanJc 
van  leeningen  or  loan  bank,  and  was  advantageous  to  trade 
and  manufactures.  The  Berlin  lombard,  founded  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Amsterdam,  lent  money  on  goods  left  in 
deposit,  at  an  interest  fixed  by  government.  The  privi- 
lege of  this  establishment  was  granted  to  Nicholas  Gau- 
guet,  a  Parisian  refugee,  and  the  establisliment  itself  was 
placed  nnder  the  inspection  of  tlie  French  judicial  autho- 
rities and  of  the  fiscal  attorney  of  the  colonies. 

The  support  of  government,  joined  to  the  inventive 
spirit  of  the  manufacturers,  increased  production  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  elector  had  to  look  out  for  fresh  mar- 
kets at  home  and  abroad.  Fortunately  for  the  refugees, 
there  was  a  sure  and  steady  demand  in  Brandenburg, 
whose  population  had  adhered  to  the  austere  customs  of 
their  ancestors,  and  as, yet  knew  neither  tlie  silken  stuffs 
nor  the  other  fashions  which  France  began  to  spread 
through  Germany.  In  plebeian  families  woollen  clothes 
alone  were  worn,  and  the  court  itself  set  the  example  of 
a  simplicity  as  prudent  as  it  was  profitable  to  the  national 
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industry.  The  government  did  its  utmost  to  favour  the 
exportation  of  woollen  stuffs  to  those  provinces  of  Germany 
which  as  yet  did  not  manufacture  them  for  themselves. 
Soon  the  refugees  found  new  and  rich  issues  for  their 
produce  at  the  fairs  of  Leipzig,  Naumburg,  Brunswick, 
and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The  elector's  protection, 
added  to  the  habit  of  the  strictest  economy,  enabled  them 
to  sustain  the  competition  of  the  great  French  and  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  who  frequented  the  same  markets. 
Their  reputation  for  probity,  and  that  practical  piety 
which  distinguished  them  nearly  all,  everywhere  inspired 
confidence,  and  obtained  them  a  degree  of  credit  which 
insured  the  success  of  their  enterprises,  notwithstanding 
the  slenderness  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  Little  by 
little  they  acquired  fortunes,  which  enabled  them  to 
extend  their  transactions  and  seek  more  distant  markets. 
They  formed  connections  with  Poland,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  the  agencies  they  established  in  Copen- 
hagen, Hamburg,  and  Dantzig,  opened  to  Brandenburg 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth. 

After  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  that  of  hats  was 
one  of  the  most  productive  that  the  refugees  brought  into 
Brandenburg.  Thitherto,  that  country  had  manufactured 
but  a  small  number  of  coarse  hats.  They  were  little 
worn;  and  those  who  attended  to  elegance  of  costume, 
purchased  French  hats  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  elector  was 
naturally  glad  to  make  those  industrious  strangers  wel- 
come, who  brought  him  a  manufacture  which  would  pre- 
vent considerable  sums  from  leaving  the  country,  and 
soon  would  bring  in  money  from  foreign  lands.  The 
chief  manufactories  of  hats  were  established  at  Magde- 
burg, by  Anthony  Pelou,  from  Romans  in  Dauphine ; 
at  Berlin,  by  David  Mallet  of  Rouen,  Grimaudet  of 
Montelimart,  and  especially  by  William  Douilhac  of 
Revel,  who  exported  his  elegant  manufactures  as  far  even 
as  to  Poland  and  Russia. 
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The  tanner's  art  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Bran- 
denburg by  the  refugees.  The  fine  forests  of  that  country 
offered  great  advantages  to  the  French  tanners.  They 
established  tanyards  at  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Stettin,  Pots- 
dam ;  and  soon  they  so  fully  supplied  the  country  that 
the  importation  of  leather  from  Silesia  and  the  Northern 
States  entirely  ceased. 

The  arts  of  the  shamoy-dresser  and  of  the  tawer,  and 
that  of  the  glover  especially,  were  introduced  into  Bran- 
denburg by  the  refugees.  The  use  of  leather  gloves, 
substituted  for  those  of  cloth  and  fur,  was  soon  adopted 
amongst  the  upper  classes,  and  soon  all  Germany  and 
even  the  Northern  States  went  to  Berlin  for  that  article 
of  luxury,  of  which  France  liad  previously  had  the  mono- 
poly. There  was  a  great  demand  especially  for  kid  and 
Swedish  leather  gloves.  There  were  many  instances  of 
mere  working  glovers  making  considerable  fortunes  at 
Berlin.  Others  established  manufactories  at  Halle,  Hal- 
berstadt,  and  Magdeburg,  to  profit  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
fairs  of  Leipzig  and  Brunswick, 

Frederick-William,  who  had  seen  the  fine  paper-mills 
of  Holland,  and  witnessed  the  extensive  exportation  of 
paper  which  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  that  industrious 
country,  gladly  received  a  refugee  from  Grenoble,  Francis 
Fleureton,  who  established  the  first  paper-manufactory  in 
Brandenburg.  He  supplied  him  with  a  sum  of  1200 
crowns  to  build  a  mill,  and  granted  him  free  entry  for  all 
materials  necessary  to  his  manufactory,  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  collecting  them  in  his  dominions. 

The  extraction  of  oil  from  linseed,  and  from  rapeseed, 
which  the  Flemings  called  Colza,  the  preparation  of  the 
black  soap  which  had  long  been  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures of  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  the  use  of  tallow  and 
wax  candles  instead  of  rude  lamps,  were  due  to  the  re- 
fugees. It  was  difficult  to  get  the  mulberry  tree  to  flou- 
rish and  to  rear  silkworms  in  so  cold  a  country  as  Bran- 
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deuburg,  but  the  refugees  at  least  gave  the  couutry  the 
profit  of  tlie  fabrication.  They  founded  manufactures  of 
silk,  velvet,  gold  and  silver  brocade.  They  made  ribbons, 
gold  lace,  and  other  fashionable  articles,  which  before  had 
been  brought  from  Paris.  Carpets  and  tapestry  became, 
owing  to  the  interest  the  court  took  in  them,  important 
articles  of  trade.  Peter  Mercier,  of  Aubusson,  obtained 
the  appointment  of  tapestry-maker  to  the  elector.  He 
made  tapestries  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  wool,  which  were 
used  to  embellish  the  palaces  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and 
other  royal  residences.  They  represented  the  most  glo- 
rious events  of  that  memorable  reign — the  landing  in  the 
island  of  Rugen,  the  taking  of  Wolgast,  the  victory  of 
Fehrbellin,  the  conquest  of  Stralsund.  Similar  manufac- 
tories were  founded  by  the  refugees  at  Brandenburg, 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Magdeburg.  Tapestry,  the  use 
of  which  has  now  almost  ceased,  was  then  in  constant 
demand.  It  was  the  luxury  of  the  time,  and  the  highest 
elegance  to  which  the  most  opulent  families  thought  of 
aspiring. 

The  glass- worker's  art  was  not  imported  into  Branden- 
burg by  the  refugees,  but  they  contributed  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  The  great  glass-manufactory  they  established 
at  Neustadt  was  at  first  limited  to  the  production  of  win- 
dow panes  and  bottles,  but  soon  a  manufactory  of  mirrors 
was  added  to  it — the  first  seen  in  the  country.  The 
Neustadt  mirrors  were  equal  to  those  of  France  and 
Venice,  and  had  a  considerable  sale  in  Germany. 

The  working  of  iron  and  copper  mines,  with  whicli  the 
government  had  as  yet  but  little  busied  itself,  was  taken 
up  by  several  refugees  from  the  county  of  Foix  and  from 
Dauphind.  Stephen  Cordier,  from  Mauvesinin  Guienne, 
was  named  director  of  the  elector's  forges  and  founderies. 
The  alum  mines  near  Freyenwald  were  first  worked  by 
the  Bearuese  Isaac  Labes. 

Persecution  also  drove  into   Brandenburg  a  host  of 
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artisans  skilled  in  the  fasliionino;  of  metals — armourers, 
polishers,  locksmiths,  cutlers.  A  refugee  from  Sedan, 
Peter  Fromerj,  who  excelled  in  steel  work,  was  named 
armourer  to  the  court  in  1687.  Manufactories  of  arms 
were  established  at  Potsdam  and  Spandau.  The  refugee 
locksmitlis  made  the  first  stocking-looms  Brandenburg  pos- 
sessed. The  founder's  art  was  one  of  those  which  France 
had  long  successfully  cultivated,  and  which  the  Refuge 
imported  into  Prussia.  A  great  number  of  founders  of 
bronze,  copper,  and  lead,  of  bell  and  type  founders,  were 
driven,  bj  persecution,  into  the  elector's  dominions. 

The  button-makers  found  great  encourao;ement  for 
their  industry.  The  French  costume  had  replaced, 
throughout  almost  all  Europe,  that  of  Italy  or  Spain  : 
accordingly,  the  French  button-makers  found  such  a 
demand  that  they  soon  formed  a  numerous  corporation  in 
Berlin,  and  instead  of  buying  buttons  (of  wool,  silk,  or 
metal)  abroad,  Brandenburg  exported  them. 

The  Prussian  tinmen  used  as  yet  none  but  German  tin, 
which  they  drew  from  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mines, 
and  as  yet  they  were  inexpert  in  imparting  that  elegance 
of  form,  which  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  manufacture 
and  a  purer  taste  had  rendered  common  in  France.  The 
refugees  brought  this  art  to  such  perfection  that  they 
created  a  new  branch  of  export  for  Brandenburg. 

Before  the  revocation,  Sweden  found  in  France  a  vast 
market  for  her  copper.  One  town  alone — that  of  Ville- 
Dieu-les-Poeles,  in  the  circle  of  Coutances — contained  a 
thousand  braziers.  The  Refuge  brouo-lit  this  branch  of 
industry  into  Brandenburg,  where  copper  utensils  were 
indispensable  to  brewers,  distillers,  and  dyevs.  It  soon 
reached  a  point  of  great  perfection,  and  its  products  were 
exported,  especially  to  Holland  and  Poland. 

But  for  the  Refuge,  France  would  still  have  long  con- 
tinued to  supply  Germany  with  the  goldsmiths'  and  jewel- 
lers' productions.     In  the  very  first  years  that  followed  the 
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revocation,  Berlin  beheld  the  arrival  within  her  walls  of 
Frenchmen  practising  those  two  arts,  who  formed  consi- 
derable establishments,  and  originated  a  traffic  which  never 
ceased  to  increase  durino;  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.  The  art  of  engraving,  introduced  at  Berlin  by  the 
refugees,  contributed  especially  to  give  to  their  jewellery 
a  well-deserved  reputation.  The  lapidary's  art,  imported 
by  workmen  from  Languedoc,  followed  the  progress  of 
the  Berlin  jewellery.  The  art  of  clockmaking  was  as  yet 
so  little  advanced  in  Brandenburg,  that  those  who  exer- 
cised it  were  incorporated  in  the  locksmiths'  guild.  The 
use  of  clocks  and  watches  did  not  extend  through  the 
elector's  dominions,  and  thence  into  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, until  after  the  arrival  of  the  working  watchmakers 
from  France,  most  of  whom  were  natives  of  Grenoble, 
Geneva,  Neuchatel,  and  especially  of  Languedoc. 

Embroidery,  in  which  France  excelled,  was  taken  to 
Berlin  by  four  brothers,  James,  Peter,  John,  and  An- 
thony Pavret  of  Paris,  whom  the  elector  commissioned  to 
embroider  the  saddles  and  housings  of  the  cavalry,  and 
the  uniforms  of  the  officers.  The  first  manufactures  of 
printed  calicoes  were  founded  in  Brandenburg  by  the 
workmen  of  a  great  manufactory  established  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris,  where  thread  and  cotton 
stuffs  were  printed.  Gauze-makers  came  from  Picardy, 
Normandy,  and  Champagne,  and  especially  from  St 
Quentin,  Troyes,  and  Rouen.  The  austerity  of  German 
habits  at  first  gave  little  encouragement  to  so  frivolous  a 
fabric  ;  but  fashion  soon  took  it  under  its  protection,  and 
Frederick-William's  successors  favoured  the  manufacture 
with  a  view  to  diminish  the  export  of  specie. 

Under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  everything  in 
France  had  assumed  a  more  elegant  and  polished  form. 
The  plainest  and  rudest  trades  had  been  elevated  almost 
into  arts  by  the  perfection  of  the  details,  and  the  finish  of 
the  work.     The  refugees,  brought  up  in  this  school  of 
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good  taste,  propagated  its  usages  in  Germany.  The 
French  coat,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  curled  and  poM'dered 
wigs,  became  the  fashion  there,  and  the  refugees  diverted 
to  their  profit  a  stream  of  gold  Avhich  had  previously 
flowed  into  France.  French  cookery  substituted  a  more 
refined  taste  for  the  former  coarseness  with  which  food 
was  prepared.  Wheaten  bread,  called  French  bread, 
replaced  that  made  from  rye,  the  only  kind  previously 
known  in  Berlin,  The  first  confectioners'  and  cooks'  shops 
in  that  capital  were  those  of  Frenchmen  ;  and  the  first 
hotel  there  established  upon  the  footing  of  those  of  Paris 
was  kept  by  a  refugee  from  ^Metz.  The  art  of  brewing 
was  greatly  improved  by  exiles  from  the  Palatinate, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  driven  by  the  Duke  of  Alba's 
cruelties  from  the  French  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  manufacture  of  brandy  was  developed  and  improved 
by  refugees  from  La  Rochelle  and  the  country  of  Aunis. 
Several  manufacturers  were  also  traders.  But  a  great 
number  of  refugees  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
commerce.  At  first  they  sold  retail,  seeking  an  honest 
living  rather  than  aspiring  to  wealth.  Then  they  had 
neither  cashier,  book-keeper,  nor  clerk.  It  was  the 
dealer  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  who  filled  all 
these  departments.  They  went  to  the  most  frequented 
fairs,  most  commonly  on  foot,  carrying  their  goods  upon 
their  backs.  These  simple  customs,  this  severe  economy, 
Mere  the  foundation  of  more  than  one  laro;e  fortune.  As 
their  means  increased,  they  sought  to  extend  their  con- 
nections. Soon  they  ceased  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  home-trade,  and  frequented  foreign  markets.  The 
establishment  of  refugees  in  almost  all  the  towns  of 
Germany  facilitated  these  incipient  commercial  relations, 
and  the  central  position  of  the  Brandenburg  March 
further  favoured  the  traffic.  Little  by  little  the  mer- 
chants established  in  this  province  made  themselves  the 
agents  of  all  those  who  traded  in  the  Northern  States. 
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Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Frankfort,  became  commercial  cities. 
The  Elbe  and  the  Oder  were  covered  ^vith  boats,  and 
all  the  high-roads  with  vehicles,  conveying  foreign  goods 
and  native  manufactures. 

The  branches  of  trade  which  prospered  most  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  those  of  woollen 
and  silken  stuffs,  velvets,  and  lace.  Many  commercial 
houses  in  the  Berlin  colony  grew  rich  by  this  traffic, 
whose  principal  markets  were  in  .Poland  and  Russia. 
The  trade  in  hardware,  which  has  become  so  important 
since,  owed  its  origin  to  the  refugees.  After  that  of 
Birmingham,  French  hardware  was  the  most  esteemed. 
Refugee  artisans,  skilful  in  that  kind  of  manufacture,  dif- 
fused the  taste  for  it  at  Berlin,  whence  it  spread  through 
the  rest  of  Germany.  The  grocer's  business  was  extended, 
almost  originated,  by  the  refugees  ;  and  in  it  was  included 
trade  in  French  Moines,  which  permitted  many  of  the 
exiles  from  the  wine-growing  provinces  to  recover  a  part 
of  the  fortune  they  had  abandoned  when  they  quitted 
their  country.  Relations  and  devoted  friends  sent  them 
wines,  to  compensate  them  in  some  measure  for  the  con- 
fiscation or  sacrifice  of  their  property,  and  sometimes  as 
a  remittance  of  sums  they  had  intrusted  to  them  at  the 
moment  of  departure.  The  trade  in  articles  of  fashion 
attained  such  an  extent  that  Berlin  was  called  the  Paris 
of  Germany.  The  book  trade  took  a  great  start  when 
Robert  Roger,  of  Rouen,  established,  in  1687,  the  first 
printing-house  for  French  books  in  the  capital  of  Branden- 
burg. The  reign  of  Frederick  II.  especially,  so  favour- 
able to  letters,  communicated  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the 
French  book-trade  of  Berlin. 

In  proportion  as  the  national  industry  revived  under 
the  powerful  impetus  given  it  by  the  refugees,  trade  found 
new  resources.  In  a  few  years,  the  towns  of  JMagdeburg, 
Koiiigsberg,  Stettin,  Halle,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
Prentzlau,  possessed  commercial  houses  rivalling  those  of 
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Berlin.  The  great  establishment  of  Paul  Demissj, 
a  native  of  Marennes,  who  manufactured  the  first  stuffs 
that  were  made  of  mingled  thread  and  wool,  silk  and 
cotton,  designated  as  siamoises  and  cottonades,  gave  rise 
to  a  rich  trade  throughout  Brandenburg,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  the  French  colonies. 

The  flourishing  state  of  trade  and  manufactures  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  progressive  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation in  all  parts  of  Brandenburg.  The  town  of  Magde- 
burg, entirely  sacked  by  Tilly  in  1631,  was  again  popu- 
lous towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thanks 
to  the  French  refugees,  and  to  those  from  the  Palatinate, 
who  joined  the  former  iu  1689.  Prentzlau,  of  which  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  had  made  a  heap  of  ruins,  was  in  great 
part  rebuilt  by  them.  But  nowhere  was  the  change 
more  complete  than  in  Berlin.  Of  the  five  great  quarters 
which  composed  that  city  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  II., 
there  existed,  during  the  first  years  of  the  grand  elector, 
but  those  of  Berlin  and  of  old  Cologne.  This  prince 
added  the  Werder,  new  Cologne,  and  began  the  suburb 
of  the  Dorotheestadt.  Many  refugees  settled  in  these 
new  quarters,  as  well  as  in  the  Friedrichstadt,  whose  first 
houses  they  built,  and  whose  principal  street  has  kept  the 
name  of  Rue  Fran^aise.  Berlin,  Cologne,  Werder,  and 
Friedrichstadt  became  the  centres  of  the  manufactures 
and  trade  of  this  capital.  But  those  refugee  nobles  who 
had  saved  some  remnant  of  their  fortune,  preferred  to 
dwell  in  the  spacious  suburb  of  the  Dorotheestadt,  inter- 
sected by  the  avenue  of  lime-trees  which  became  the 
principal  public  walk  in  Berlin.  It  was  the  noblemen's 
quarter  of  the  capital  of  Brandenburg.  The  total  num- 
ber of  French  who  settled  in  Berlin  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  amounted  to  not 
less  than  ten  thousand.  They  contributed  to  transform 
that  town,  which,  before  their  arrival,  resembled  an 
unclean  stable,  inhabited  by  a  few  thousand  cattle-breed- 
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ers,  into  an  elegant  capital,  adorned  with  sumptuous 
palaces  and  conienient  bouses,  and  whose  population  was 
rapidly  increased  from  seven  thousand  to  twenty-seven 
thousand  souls. 

5°.  Agriculturists. 

Agriculture  was  not  less  indebted  to  the  refugees  than 
were  trade  and  manufactures.  Before  their  arrival,  in  all 
parts  of  Brandenburg  the  traveller's  gaze  rested  upon  vast 
monotonous  plains,  and  upon  land  uncleared  for  lack  of 
inhabitants.  The  Ukraine  March,  w]iose  soil  is  gene- 
rally better  than  that  of  the  other  provinces,  attracted 
the  largest  number  of  French  cultivators,  who  flocked 
particularly  into  the  great  bailiwicks  of  Laekenitz, 
Grambzow,  and  Chorin.  The  colony  of  Bergholz  owed 
to  them  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  it  ultimately 
attained.  The  villages  of  Gross-Ziethen  and  Klein- 
Ziethen,  burned  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  were  re- 
built by  them,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  cleared 
and  cultivated  for  the  first  time  since  that  calamitous 
period.  The  county  of  Ruppin,  which  had  hardly  any 
inhabitants  left,  was  cultivated  by  French  labourers. 
All  the  lands  of  which  the  court  could  dispose — those 
that  had  been  abandoned  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  and 
those  that  had  belonged  to  churches  or  convents — were 
distributed  amongst  the  new-comers.  The  towns  of 
Prentzlau  and  Strasburg  in  the  Ukraine  March,  those 
of  Stendal,  Bernau,  Burg,  Neuhaldensleben,  in  the  ad- 
joining Marches,  were  partly  peopled  by  French  planters 
and  gardeners,  whose  descendants  to  this  day  possess  the 
lands  assigned  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  Refuge. 

Agreeably  with  the  promises  held  out  by  the  edict  of 
Potsdam,  commissioners,  chosen  by  the  elector,  distri- 
buted to  the  French  cultivators  the  lands  best  suited  to 
them.  Not  only  did  they  participate,  with  all  the  other 
refugees,  in  the  years  of  immunity  from  taxation,  but 
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they  were  perpetually  exempted,  both  tliej  and  their 
descendants,  from  all  the  corvees  or  compulsory  labour 
to  which  the  natives  were  subjected,  and  in  lieu  of  which 
they  paid  an  annual  fine,  fixed  for  ever.  It  was  placing 
them  in  a  very  superior  position  to  that  of  the  French 
peasants,  who  were  then  sinking  under  the  combined 
weight  of  public  imposts  and  feudal  exactions.  Frederick- 
William's  commissioners  assigned  to  the  colonists  not 
only  land,  but  also  materials  for  building  houses  and 
barns.  Every  man  received  about  fifty  crowns  for  the 
purchase  of  farming  implements  ;  and,  to  attach  them 
yet  more  strongly  to  their  new  establishments,  and  to 
destroy  in  their  minds  all  idea  of  return  to  France,  the 
lands  were  given  not  only  to  families,  but  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  colonics.  It  was  expressly  decreed  that 
they  should  pass  from  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
that,  in  case  of  a  family  becoming  extinct,  they  could  be 
sold  only  to  refugees,  or  to  persons  belonging  to  the 
French  colonies. 

The  French  agriculturists  who  settled  in  Brandenburg 
were  chiefly  from  Dauphine,  Champagne,  the  Sedanais, 
Picardy,  the  Pays  Messin,  and  from  French  Flanders, 
recently  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.'s  armies.  Their 
numbers  were  increased,  at  least  for  some  years,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  great  number  of  Vaudois,  driven  from  the 
Piedmontese  valleys  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  these  returned  to  their  country  in  1690, 
when  that  prince  joined  the  allies  in  declaring  war 
against  France,  and  but  a  small  number  of  their  families 
remained  in  Brandenburg.  Two  other  immigrations 
made  more  considerable  additions  to  the  agricultural 
colonies  :  that  of  about  three  thousand  refugees  esta- 
bhshed  in  Switzerland,  and  who,  lacking  means  of  sub- 
sistence amidst  the  rugged  mountains  of  that  country, 
retired  into  Brandenburg  in  1698  ;  and,  five  years 
afterwards,  the  arrival  of  about  two  thousand  natives 
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of  Orange,  former  subjects  of  William  III,,  who,  flying 
before  the  Count  de  Grignan's  troops,  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  elector's  territory.  Most  of  them  joined  the 
establishments  created  by  the  French  agriculturists  at 
Halle,  Magdeburg,  Neuhaldenslebeu,  Halberstadt,  Sten- 
dal,  and  shared  all  the  privileges  granted  by  the  elector 
to  those  M'ho  had  preceded  them. 

The  most  important  of  the  new  branches  of  cultivation 
by  which  the  refugees  enriched  Brandenburg,  was  that  of 
tobacco.  The  soil  of  the  Ukraine  March  and  that  of 
the  duchy  of  IVIagdeburg  were  particularly  favourable  to 
the  plant,  which  the  French  colonists  introduced,  and 
brought  to  considerable  perfection.  The  Brandenburg 
tobaccos  were  soon  exported  to  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Poland,  Silesia,  Bohemia.  Even  the  Dutch  bought  it, 
to  sell  again  to  the  foreigner. 

A  special  service  which  the  refugees  rendered  to  Bran- 
denburg was  the  improvement — we  may  almost  say  the 
creation  —  of  the  art  of  gardening.  Previous  to  the 
Refuge,  that  country  scarcely  produced  the  most  ordi- 
nary vegetables.  Those  served  at  the  elector's  table 
came  from  Hamburg  or  Leipzig.  Amongst  the  refugees, 
especially  amongst  those  from  Metz,  were  a  great  number 
of  gardeners,  who  fixed  themselves,  by  preference,  at 
Berlin,  where  a  numerous  colony  of  French  gentlemen 
had  need  of  their  toil,  and  where  the  residence  of  the 
prince,  of  a  rich  nobility,  and  of  many  opulent  private 
persons,  made  it  likely  to  prosper.  They  converted  into 
gardens  those  vast  suburbs  of  Berlin  which  as  yet  were 
but  uncultivated  fields.  They  sent  to  France  for  seeds, 
for  vines  of  the  best  species  (for  they  did  not  content 
themselves  with  the  wines  of  the  country), ^  and  for  fruit- 

1  The  grand  elector  having  one  day  at  dinner  an  officer  of  note,  a  Gascon 
refugee,  told  him  he  should  taste  Potsdam  wine.  "  Monseigneur  1 "  exclaimed 
the  officer,  with  the  vivacity  of  his  country,  "  I  think  all  the  thrushes  who  ate 
the  graj^es  of  those  vines  must  have  died  of  the  colic !" — Memoirs  of  Erman  and 
Reclam,  vol.  vi.  p.  107. 
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trees.  Bj  grafting  they  improved  \vild  fruit-trees,  and 
made  them  produce  good  fruit.  By  means  of  hothouses 
thej  naturalised  plants  and  fruits  previously  unknown  in 
that  climate.  Some  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  oranges  and  lemons.  Private  persons  had  orangeries, 
and  supplied  orange  trees  to  the  gardens  of  the  court, 
besides  selling  them  to  Saxony  and  other  neighbouring 
countries. 

The  refugees  paid  more  attention  to  the  kitchen-garden 
than  to  the  orchard.  Before  their  coming,  the  food  of 
the  Prussians  was  limited  to  smoked  or  salted  meats,  to 
fish  and  dried  vegetables,  and  to  a  few  ill-cooked  roots. 
They  made  scarcely  any  use  of  green  pease  and  French 
beans.  Tlie  epithet  of  bean-eaters  [mangeurs  cVharicots) 
was  a  nickname  applied  by  the  Germans  to  the  French. 
The  refugees  made  them  acquainted  with  cauliflowers, 
asparagus,  artichokes  —  even  with  salad,  whose  present 
German  name  testifies  to  its  French  origin.  Skilful 
florists  taught  them  the  secret  of  doubling  single  flowers, 
of  variegating  and  multiplying  their  colours.  Such  pro- 
digies had  never  before  been  witnessed  by  the  Berliuers. 
Mysterious  reports  were  circulated  that,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  on  particular  days,  tlie  gardener 
Ruze,  his  wife  and  his  children,  assembled  after  midnight 
in  their  garden,  and  that  there,  after  taking  every  pre- 
caution against  interruption,  they  performed  magical 
operations,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  in  an  instant,  all 
their  flowers  became  doubled,  and  streaked  with  many 
colours ! 
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CHAPTER   11. 

THE   EEFUGEES   UNDER   THE   FIRST   KING   OF   PRUSSIA. 

Queen  Sophia-Chaelotte — French  college — Academy  for  the  nobles — 
French  Institute  at  Halle — New  Journal  des  Savants — Academy  of 
Berlin — Lacroze  and  Charles  Ancillon^Des  Vignolles,  Chamber- 
laine,  Naude,  Pelloutier— Jaquelot — Beausobre — Lenfant — Chauvin 
— Manufacturers'  fund — Progress  of  the  French  manufactures— Mili- 
tary refugees  :  their  services — Combat  of  Neuss — Siege  of  Bonn — 
Campaign  against  Catinat — Battle  of  La  Marsaille — Siege  of  Namur 
— War  of  the  Spanish  succession. 

Frederick- AViLLiAM,  who  laid  the  foimdation  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  French  colonies,  which  so,  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  future  greatness  of  his  country,  died 
in  1688,  at  the  very  moment  that  his  ally,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  about  to  land  in  England,  to  expel  the 
Stuarts  from  that  kingdom,  and  to  make  it  the  bulwark 
of  Protestantism  in  Northern  Europe.  Plis  successor, 
Frederick,  who  first  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia,  con- 
tinued his  work.  A  son  of  Henrietta  of  Orange,  who  was 
descended  from  Coligny,  brought  up  by  French  masters 
in  the  first  colony  founded  by  tlie  refugees  at  Vieux- 
Landsberg,  his  marriage  with  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished princesses  of  his  time  attached  him  still  more  to 
the  great  cause  which  his  father  had  so  nobly  defended. 
Queen  Sophia-Charlotte  had  a  most  decided  taste  for 
French  literature.  Her  aunt,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, 
whose  pupil  she  was,  had  been  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Descartes.  Her  motlier,  the  Electress  Sophia,  M'ho  sub- 
sequently united  England  and  Hanover  under  her  sceptre, 
was  the  patroness  and  friend  of  Leibnitz  and  of  New- 
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ton.i  She  herself  had  long  resided  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  M'here  she  had  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  where  political  reasons  had  alone 
prevented  her  marriage  with  the  first  dauphin.  As  Mar- 
gravine of  Brandenburg,  and  afterwards  as  Queen  of 
Prussia,  she  ardently  shared  in  her  father-in-law's  pro- 
jects of  renovation.  The  palace  of  Charlottenburg  be- 
came the  asylum  of  all  the  refugees  distinguished  for  their 
birth  and  talents.  It  was  there  that  she  loved  to  con- 
verse with  Abbadie,  Ancillon,  Chauviu,  Jaquelot,  La- 
croze,  Lenfant,  and  frequently  with  the  great  Beausobre, 
her  chaplain.  It  was  there  that,  with  smiling  lips,  she 
held  discussions  with  Tolaud  the  Irishman,  who  hoped  to 
win  her  over  to  the  party  of  the  free-thinkers.  The 
refugees  hardly  perceived  that  they  had  lost  their  bene- 
factor. There  was  no  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
government  towards  them.  But  if  Frederick-William 
had  set  the  greater  number  of  them  to  improve  agricul- 
ture, trade,  and  manufactures,  his  successor,  obedient  to 
his  wife's  gentle  influence,  applied  himself  more  to  the 
development  of  their  literary  establishments,  and  to  im- 
part to  the  whole  nation  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation, 
by  inspiring  it  with  the  love  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences, 
so  lonoj  neslected  in  Brandenbursj. 

Amongst  the  literary  establishments  founded  by  the 
grand  elector  for  the  refugees,  the  three  principal  ones 
were — at  Berlin,  the  French  College  and  the  Academy 
of  Nobles  ;  at  Halle,  the  French  Institute  or  Academy  of 
Chevaliers.  The  French  College,  directed  by  refugees, 
but  frequented  by  both  French  and  Germans,  prepared 
the  rising  generation  for  civil  employments,  and  especially 
for  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  functions.  The  Academy  of 
Nobles,  afterwards  revived  with  lustre  by  Frederick  II.,  and 
confided  by  the  grand  elector  to  his  dear  and  well-heloved 

1  The  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  was  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Fre- 
derick v..  Elector  Palatine  and  King  of  Bohemia, 
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Charles  Ancillon,  was  to  qualify  the  nobility  of  Branden- 
burg and  Poraerania  for  military  and  diplomatic  employ- 
ment. The  refugees  who  directed  these  two  establish- 
ments, founded,  in  Frederick  I.'s  reign,  a  literary  organ, 
which  first  appeared  in  1696,  and  was  called  the  Nouveau 
Journal  dn  Savants.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
philosopher  Chauvin,  the  friend  of  Bayle  and  Basnage,  and 
professor  at  the  French  College  at  Berlin,  that  this  news- 
paper was  got  up,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris.  The 
French  Institute  at  Halle,  founded  under  the  patronage 
of  the  elector  by  the  refugee  La  Fleur,  had,  from  the 
very  first,  so  large  a  number  of  masters  and  scholars,  that 
Frederick  transformed  it  into  an  Electoral  Ujiiversity. 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  literary  establishments 
in  Brandenburg,  whose  origin  is  traced  back  to  the  first 
king  of  Prussia,  was  the  A  cadcmij  of  Sciences  and  Liter a- 
ture  of  Berlin,  decreed  the  18th  March  1700,  and  whose 
first  president  for  life  was  Leibnitz. 

The  death  of  Sophia-Charlotte,  and  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  unfortunately  distracted  the  king's 
attention,  and  occasioned  delays  which  prevented  the  Aca- 
demy from  really  commencing  its  labours  before  1710. 
During  the  interval,  Leibnitz  himself  composed  almost  the 
whole  of  the  society  ;  but  in  the  year  1700  he  instituted 
a  directive  committee,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
interests  of  the  company,  and  to  it  he  summoned  the 
learned  Lacroze  and  Charles  Ancillon,  Thanks  to  their 
concurrence,  the  society  maintained  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  public  and  the  lukewarmness  of 
the  court.  Upon  its  benches  the  Refuge  was  represented 
not  only  by  Lacroze  and  Ancillon,  but  by  Jacques  Bas- 
nage of  Rouen,  who  had  just  published  his  great  history 
of  the  Church — a  masterpiece  of  criticism  applied  to  reli- 
gious liistory  ;  by  Des  Vignoles,  the  creator  of  biblical 
chronology  ;  by  Chamberlaine,  and,  later,  by  the  mathe- 
matician Gabriel  Naude  ;  by  Pelloutier,  the  historian  of 
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the  Celts  and  of  the  GaLatee,  the  predecessor  of  M. 
Amedee  Thierry  ;  bj  Mauclerc,  who  published  learned 
^yorks  on  German  erudition  and  literature  ;  by  Du  Han, 
the  Great  Frederick's  tutor;  by  Formey,  one  of  the 
men  the  most  universal  in  attainments  of  his  century. 
The  jealousy  of  the  German  ecclesiastics  long  excluded 
their  French  colleagues.  Neither  the  Champenois  Jaque- 
lot,  one  of  the  best  modern  champions  of  Christianity — 
the  eloquent  defender  of  the  rights  of  reason  against 
Bayle's  scepticism  and  Spinoza's  dogmatism  —  nor  the 
great  Beausobre,  ^yhom  Voltaire  admired,  and  whom 
Frederick  the  Great  called  the  best  pen  in  Berlin,  and 
the  greatest  genius  of  Mhich  persecution  had  deprived 
France,  were  admitted.  Lcnfant,  whom  the  theologians 
of  the  colony  called  their  Gamaliel — Beausobre's  elegant 
fellow-labourer  —  the  man  around  whom  the  literary 
society  of  Berlin  assembled — entered  the  Academy  only 
in  1724.  The  sole  French  ecclesiastic  received  ah  ori- 
gine  was  Stephen  Chauvin  of  Nismes,  who  had  at  first 
taken  refuire  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  Bayle,  and  who  was  subsequently  the  representative 
of  Cartesianism  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  to  which  he  did 
good  service  by  his  learned  researches  in  physics  and 
chemistry. 

Following  liis  predecessor's  example,  Frederick  I.  pro- 
tected commercial  and  manufacturing  industry.  Notwith- 
standing the  occupation  given  him  by  the  German  war 
that  broke  out  in  1689,  and  by  the  still  more  ruinous  con- 
flict resulting  from  Philip  V.'s  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  neglected  no  means  of  sustaining  the  manufac- 
tures established  by  the  refugees.  Whilst  Germany  ex- 
hausted itself  by  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  and  Bran- 
denburg suffered  from  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the  com- 
mon country,  he  not  only  maintained  them  on  a  flourishing 
footing,  but  he  even  contrived  to  create  new  sources  of 
revenue.     The  German  mania  for  titles  aff'orded  him  tlie 
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first  means.  On  the  29tli  October  1712,  lie  published  a 
declaration  to  the  effect,  that  his  intention  being  to  form 
a  fund  destined  to  support  manufactures  in  his  domi- 
nions, he  luas  luilling,  in  consideration  of  a  suitable  sum, 
fixed  by  a  regulation,  to  grant  ranJc  and  titles  to  persons  of 
merit  and  distinction,  luithout,  hoiuever,  giving  them  any 
riyht  to  the  elective  posts  tuhose  brevet  they  should  thus 
obtain.  At  the  same  time,  he  informed  the  French  com- 
missioner, to  ^yhom  he  had  addressed  this  declaration, 
of  the  use  to  which  he  intended  to  apply  the  money. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  manufacturers'  fund,  to  which 
were  afterwards  allotted  various  casual  incomings,  and 
particularly  the  droits  cVaubaine,  or  escheats.  New  manu- 
factories of  stuffs,  and  especially  of  woollen  stockings, 
were  established  at  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  Brandenburg,  and  in  almost  all  the  other  towns 
where  the  elector  had  formed  colonies.  They  gave  work 
to  thousands  of  refugees,  and  even  to  a  great  number 
of  native  workmen,  whose  industry  was  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  their  new  fellow-citizens.  The  govern- 
ment made  all  the  more  efforts  to  get  Germans  to  enter 
the  French  manufactories,  because,  until  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  refugees  never  ceased  to  anticipate  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV. 
Had  that  taken  place,  the  greater  number  would  have 
returned  to  France,  and  the  good  they  did  to  Branden- 
burg would  have  been  but  transitory. 

The  army  bequeathed  by  Frederick- William  to  his  son 
was  thirty-eight  thousand  men  strong.  In  it  the  refugees 
held  a  distinguished  rank.  Marshal  Schomberg  had  been 
general-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  troops.  His  eldest  son, 
Count  Maynard  de  Schomberg,  was  general  of  cavalry, 
and  commanded  the  corps  of  dragoons ;  Count  Charles 
Schomberg,  his  second  son,  was  major-general ;  Count 
Beameau  d'Espenses  was  lieutenant-general ;  and  Brique- 
mault  commanded  two  regiments.      Hallart,  La  Cave, 
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Varennes,  Du  Portail,  Dortlie,  Corniiaud,  Mere  all  names 
distinguished  in  the  ranks  of  the  Prussian  army.  Whole 
corps  were  composed  of  refugees — as,  for  instance,  the 
grands  mousquetaires,  the  mounted  grenadiers,  the  regi- 
ments of  Briquemault  and  Varennes,  the  cadets  of  Cour- 
nuaud,  and  the  Piedmontese  companies.  Under  the 
reign  of  their  benefactor,  these  valiant  soldiers  had  but 
one  opportunity  of  signalising  their  courage.  It  was  at 
the  siege  of  Buda,  where  several  served  as  volunteers  in 
the  imperial  army,  and  where  one  of  them,  the  brave  St 
Bonnet,  met  a  glorious  deatii.  The  European  war,  which 
broke  out  in  1689,  was  the  bloody  proof  that  attested 
their  attachment  to  their  adopted  country.  Frederick  I. 
took  part  in  it  as  the  ally  of  the  Emperor  against  the 
King  of  France,  whom  he  had  offended  by  assisting  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  overthrow  James  II,  The  army  he 
assembled  in  Westphalia  was  composed,  in  great  part, 
of  French  regiments.  In  the  first  campaign  the  refugees 
dispelled  the  opinion  spread  against  them  in  Germany, 
that  they  would  fight  but  feebly  against  their  former 
fellow-citizens.  At  the  combat  of  Neuss  the  grands 
mousquetaires  attacked  the  French  troops  with  a  fury 
that  proved  a  long-cherished  resentment,  and  with  which 
Freucli  writers  have  often  reproached  them.  On  seeing 
them  gallop  towards  the  enemy  with  the  velocity  of  light- 
ning, one  of  the  Prussian  generals  exclaimed,  "  We  shall 
have  those  knaves  fighting  against  us  presently."  Count 
Dohna,  who  overheard  these  offensive  words,  compelled 
the  general  to  draw  pistol,  and  washed  out  in  his  blood 
this  outracfe  to  the  honour  of  the  refuijees. 

The  victory  of  Keuss  delivered  Prussia  from  the  insults 
of  Louis  XIV.'s  army.  The  brilliant  share  the  mus- 
queteers  took  in  it  redoubled  the  impatience  of  the  other 
refugees  to  come  to  blows  with  the  French.  At  the 
siege  of  Bonn,  a  hundred  refugee  officers,  three  hun- 
dred of  Cournuaud's  cadets,  a  detachment  of  musqueteers. 
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another  from  the  troop  of  horse  grenadiers,  and  the  com- 
pany of  cadets  under  the  orders  of  Campagne  and  Brissac, 
were  appointed  to  give  the  assault,  on  their  express 
demand,  whilst  the  Dutch  and  six  thousand  Imperialists 
were  to  support  them  by  two  feigned  attacks.  At  the 
signal  given  bj  the  cannon,  officers  and  soldiers  rushed 
forward  with  equal  fury.  "  The  officers,"  says  Ancillon, 
"  gave  proof  that  they  preferred  to  rot  in  the  earth, 
after  an  honourable  death,  tlian  that  the  earth  should 
nourish  them  in  idleness  whilst  their  soldiers  were  in 
the  heat  of  the  fight."  ^  All  the  exterior  works  were 
carried,  and  next  day  the  French  garrison  beat  a  parley, 
and  obtained  permission  to  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war. 

In  1690,  the  scene  of  the  struggle  was  transferred 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  Flanders,  where  the 
Prussians,  commanded  by  Charles  de  Schomberg,  pre- 
vented Marshal  Luxemburg  from  profiting  by  the  bloody 
victory  of  Fleurus.  But  it  was  especially  in  Italy  that 
the  refugees  signalized  their  valour.  The  Duke  of  Savoy, 
Victor  Amadeus,  having  declared  for  the  allies,  it  was 
necessarj'-  to  support  him  against  the  French,  who  threat- 
ened invasion  of  his  dominions.  The  regiments  of  Cour- 
nuaud  and  Varennes  formed  part  of  the  troops  Frede- 
rick sent  to  his  assistance.  They  distinguished  them- 
selves at  the  taking  of  Carmagnola,  at  the  siege  of  Susa, 
and  in  the  numerous  actions  between  Prince  Eugene  and 
Catinat.  An  audacious  dash  into  Dauphiue  took  them  to 
Embrun,  which  they  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  regiment 
of  Cournuaud  marched  in  the  van,  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  and  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  reckoned  on  the 
refugees'  animosity  to  their  former  persecutors.  The 
soldiers  revenged  themselves  by  pillage  and  fire  for  the 
sufferings  that  many  of  them  had  endured  in  that  pro- 
vince     Terror  spread  afar,  and  many  Protestants  who 

^  Ancillon,  [).  "JUi. 
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bad  as  yet  been  unable  to  get  out  of  the  kingdom,  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  escape.  But  the  bloody 
battle  of  La  Marsaille  put  an  end  to  the  success  of  the 
allies  in  Italy.  The  Piedmontese  companies  and  the 
French  Protestant  regiments,  assailed  with  the  bayonet 
by  Catinat's  army,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  after 
having  valiantly  disputed  the  victory.  Soon  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  defection  compelled  Frederick  to  recall  his  troops, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Varennes  led  back  to  Brandenburg 
the  wreck  of  the  refugees  he  had  commanded  in  Italy. 

Those  who  fought  in  the  Low  Countries  won  equal  dis- 
tinction in  the  six  campaigns  that  preceded  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  That  of  1695  was  especially  glorious  to  them. 
At  the  siege  of  Namur,  almost  all  the  engineers  having 
been  killed  or  wounded,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  sent  for 
Brigadier- General  John  de  Bodt,  who  directed  the  attack 
with  so  much  resolution  and  skill  that  the  next  day 
the  besieged  capitulated.  The  fort  into  which  BoufBers 
had  thrown  himself  was  taken  some  days  later,  and  it 
was  to  La  Cave,  who  led  two  thousand  volunteers  to  the 
assault,  that  this  new  success  was  due.  William  III. 
paid  high  testimony  to  the  valour  of  the  Prussians,  and 
of  the  refugees  who  fought  in  their  ranks,  by  declaring 
that  it  was  to  them  he  owed  the  capture  of  Namur. 

In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  the  refugees  sus- 
tained the  reputation  they  had  won  in  Italy  and  the 
Low  Countries.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  wit- 
nesses of  their  heroism  in  the  battle-field,  and  of  their 
entire  devotedness  to  their  new  country.  In  1704, 
Henry  Du  Chesnoi  commanded  the  assault  which  gave 
Landau  to  the  allies.  In  all  the  other  important  encoun- 
ters of  the  war — at  the  battles  of  Hochstedt,  Cassano, 
Turin,  in  the  bloody  actions  of  Oudenarde  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  at  the  siege  of  Mons — they  were  seen  to  brave 
death  with  the  rarest  intrepidity,  and  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  much  as  their  fellow  -  exiles  who  fought 
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under  the  banner  of  William  III.  Besides  the  officers 
of  all  grades  scattered  through  the  various  corps  of  the 
Prussian  army,  three  regiments,  commanded  by  Varennes, 
Du  Portail,  and  Du  Trossel,  were  entirely  composed  of 
refugees.  The  prince-royal  saw  them  fight  at  Malplaquet, 
and  was  so  much  struck  by  their  brilliant  valour  that, 
when  be  came  to  the  throne,  he  selected  from  amongst 
them  the  principal  officers  with  whom  he  reorganised  his 
army. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE   REFUGEES   UNDER  FREDERICK-WILLIAM   I. 

Society  op  Sophia  •  Charlotte — Education  op  the  Great  Fukderick — 
Progress  of  national  manufactures— Military  and  diplomatic  ser- 
vices of  the  refugees — Taking  of  Stralsund. 

Frederick  I.  did  not  see  the  end  of  tlic  war  for  the 
Spanish  succession,  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  and 
glorious  part.  He  died  in  1713,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  son  Frederick- AVilliam  I.,  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  was  recognised  by  Louis  XIV.  as  King  of 
Prussia  and  sovereign  prince  of  Neucliatel  and  Valengin. 
AVhilst  the  new  king,  absorbed  by  his  unrefined  predi- 
lection for  the  gigantic  grenadiers  of  Potsdam,  brutally 
dismissed  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  other  artists  whom 
his  father  had  called  to  Berlin,  and  gave  a  successor  to 
the  great  Leibnitz  in  the  person  of  the  buffoon  Gundling, 
whom  he  imposed  upon  the  Academy  as  its  president,  the 
court  of  Queen  Sophia-Dorothea  served  as  asylum  to 
those  cultivated  minds  who  avoided  with  dismist  the 
ignoble  tavern  whither  that  prince  niglitly  repaired  to 
smoke  and  intoxicate  himself.  It  was  around  the  mother 
of  Frederick  11.  that  the  remains  of  the  elegant  society 
with  which  Sophia-Charlotte  had  surrounded  herself  rallied. 
Amongst  them  were  to  be  noticed  the  refugees  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  education  of  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  royal  family,  Madame  de  Rocoules  and  Du 
Han,  who  were  the  masters  of  the  great  Frederick,  and 
Lacroze,  tutor  to  the  future  king's  sister,  the  Princess 
Wilhelmiua,  afterwards  Margravine  of  Baireuth.    To  this 
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nucleus  attached  themselves  the  professors  and  directors 
of  the  principal  colleges  of  Berlin,  Audruy,  Barbeyrac, 
Chauvin,  Mauclerc,  Naude,  Pelloutier,  Pennavaire,  Sper- 
lette,  Des  Vignolles,  most  of  whom  also  belonged  to  the 
Academy.  We  must  add  Beausobre  and  Lenfant,  and 
the  pupils  and  successors  of  Charles  Ancillon  and  Jaque- 
lot,  several  of  whom  w^ere  not  only  eloquent  orators  and 
profound  thinkers,  but  men  of  taste,  capable  of  maintain- 
ing the  happy  influence  the  first  refugees  had  exercised 
on  German  literature,  by  adding  the  delicacy  and  faci- 
lity which  distinguish  French  genius  to  the  solidity  and 
depth  of  reason  and  judgment  that  characterise  the 
writers  of  Germany.  The  king  himself,  yielding  one 
day  to  his  wife's  influence,  suffered  to  be  presented  to 
him  young  Baratier,  son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  and 
who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  renewed  the  prodigy  of 
Pic  de  la  Mirandole,  arguing  publicly  at  Halle  on  all 
possible  questions,  and  exciting  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  his  judges.  The  monarch,  notwithstanding  his 
slight  sympathy  with  letters,  was  for  an  instant  dazzled. 
But  the  avowedly  irreligious  opinions  of  the  young 
Frenchman  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  enlighten- 
ment destroyed  piety  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  revolt. 
In  these  prejudices,  unworthy  of  an  elevated  mind,  he 
thenceforward  persisted,  and  literature  was  reduced  to 
hope  for  better  days. 

If  magnificence  and  luxury  disappeared  from  the  Prus- 
sian court  during  the  reign  of  this  sergeant-hing,  whom 
George  II.  called  his  brother  the  corporal,  they  at  least 
maintained  themselves  in  the  costume  of  the  army  to  an 
extent  at  once  useful  and  conformable  to  the  tendencies 
of  a  military  government.  Many  of  the  manufactures 
introduced  by  the  refugees  found  an  excellent  customer  in 
the  army.  Frederick-William  I.  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  to  have  everything  necessary  for  the  equipment  of 
his  troops  manufactured  exclusively  in  the  kingdom,  and 
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liis  favourite  passion  thus  procured  to  his  subjects  real 
advantages.  The  cloth- manufactures  especially  were 
largely  used  for  the  supply  of  the  soldiery,  to  whom  he 
gave  new  clothes  every  year.  There  was  also  a  demand 
from  foreign  countries.  In  the  year  1733,  the  Prussian 
manufacturers  exported  forty-four  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth,  of  twenty-four  ells  each  piece.  To  favour  this 
manufacture,  which  Prussia  owed  to  tlie  refugees,  the 
king  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  export  of  wools, 
thus  compelling  his  subjects  to  make  them  into  cloth 
themselves,  and  to  retain  in  the  country  the  profit  of 
M'orkmanship.  With  the  same  object  he  established  the 
Lagerhaus,  an  immense  warehouse,  whence  wools  were 
advanced  to  poor  manufacturers,  who  were  to  repay  the 
value  by  the  profits  of  their  industry.  In  1718  he 
entirely  prohibited  the  entrance  of  foreign  buttons,  and 
ordered  all  the  button-sellers  in  his  dominions  to  supply 
themselves  at  the  great  manufactory  founded  by  Fromery, 
and  at  the  other  manufactories  in  the  country.  Finally, 
let  us  add  that,  following  the  example  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  he  eagerly  welcomed  the  refugees  of  all 
countries  who  fled  from  religious  persecution,  that  he 
established  a  new  French  colony  in  the  town  of  Stettin, 
which  w\as  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Stockholm, 
and  that  he  increased  the  population  of  his  kingdom  by 
more  than  twenty  thousand  Protestants,  driven  in  1738 
from  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg. 

But  it  was  especially  to  the  military  refugees  that  this 
prince  showed  kindness  and  esteem.  The  engineer  John  de 
Bodt  was  made  major-general  in  1715,  and,  four  years 
later,  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Wesel.  Peter  de  Mont- 
argues,  whom  he  had  seen  fight  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  as  lieutenant-colonel,  as  quartermaster-general, 
and  as  chief  of  the  corps  of  Prussian  engineers,  and  whom 
he  had  sent  to  his  father  with  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Malplaquet,  was  charged,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  to 
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wliicli  Germany  did  not  at  first  accede,  to  second,  in  the 
capacity  of  quartermaster -general,  Count  Stephen  Du 
Trossel,  who  commanded  the  Prussian  contingent  of  the 
Imperial  army.  Under  the  orders  of  this  general,  ^vho 
directed  the  operations  of  the  war  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  Montargues  served  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaties  of  Rastadt  and  Baden.  On  his  return  to  Berlin, 
Frederick-William  sent  him  to  compliment  Charles  XII. 
on  his  return  from  Turkey ;  and  when  war  broke  out,  some 
years  later,  between  Sweden  and  Prussia,  he  employed 
him  as  major-general  and  as  chief  engineer  at  the  siege 
of  Stralsund.  The  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark,  pre- 
sent at  that  celebrated  siege,  were  eyewitnesses  of  the 
valour  and  skill  of  this  distinguished  officer.  Montargues 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  capture  of  that  strong  for- 
tress, which  Swedish  valour  and  obstinacy  defended  to 
the  last  extremity.  After  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  he 
rendered  a  last  service  to  Frederick- William  by  drawing 
plans  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  his  kingdom,  and  by 
constructing  new  defensive  works.  Two  other  refugees, 
the  barons  of  Gorgier  and  Chambrier,  were  employed  in 
Prussian  diplomacy,  the  first  as  minister  resident  in 
London  in  the  years  1738  and  1739,  the  second  as  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Versailles.  This  last  directed, 
in  1739,  the  difficult  negotiations  opened  with  Cardinal 
Fleury  respecting  Juliers  and  Berg,  and  at  a  later 
period  he  was  honoured  with  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  the  great  Frederick. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   REFUGEES   UNDER   FREDERICK   II. 

Du  Han — Jordan — Reorganisation  op  the  Berlin  Academy — Predi- 
lection OF  Frederick  II.  for  the  French  language  —  Beguelin  — 
AcHARD— Des  Jariges — Charles  and  Louis  de  Beausobre — Le  Catt — 
Lambert — Premontval — Villaume — Bitaube — The  philosophic  Refuge 
and  the  Calvinist  Refuge — Services  of  the  refugees  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War— La  Mothe  FouQuf — Progress  op  manufactures. 

Frederick- William  died  in  1740,  bequeathing  to  his 
successor  an  unencumbered  revenue,  eight  milHon  seven 
hundred  thousand  crowns  of  savings,  and  a  perfectly 
disciplined  army  of  eighty-five  battalions  and  one  hundred 
and  eleven  squadrons.  The  prince  "who  received  this 
inheritance,  and  who  was  destined  one  day  to  elevate 
Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  power,  was  almost  a 
Frenchman.  Educated  at  first  by  Madame  de  Rocoules, 
then  by  a  disciple  of  Lacroze  and  of  Naude,  Captain  Du 
Han,^  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  siege  of  Stralsund,  Frederick  II.  derived  from  his 
tutors  a  marked  predilection  for  France,  and,  it  must 
be  said,  an  unjust  antipathy  to  the  national  language  and 
literature.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  prison  of  Custrin, 
when  he  betook  himself  to  Rheinsberg,  where  he  studied 
Feuquiere's  military  memoirs,  and  drew  around  him  a 
completely  French  circle,  composed  of  Du  Han,  Mauper- 
tuis,  Chazot,  at  the  same  time  entering  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  elite  of  French  writers — with  Rollin,  Fonte- 
nelle,  Henault,  and  especially  with  Voltaire,  the  great 
interpreter  of  public  opinion  and  the  idol  of  the  century. 

1  Du  Han  was  born  in  1685,  at  Jan  dun,  in  Champagne. 
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Become  king,  he  recalled  Du  Hau,  who  had  shared  his 
disgrace,  to  Berlin.     The  tone  of  Du  Han's  mind  and 
wit,   at  once  judicious  and  caustic,  pleased   his   scep- 
tical and  mocking  genius.     He  recompensed  him   by  a 
seat  in  the  Academy,  and  by  a  place  in  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs.       Chazot   received    an    appointment 
adapted  to  his  military  acquirements.     Baron  de  Cham- 
brier  w^as  confirmed  in  his  post  of  ambassador  at  Ver- 
sailles.    Jordan,  the  man  of  letters,  was  named  privy - 
councillor,  and  intrusted  wdth  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Academy,   which   had   been   rendered   contemptible  by 
Frederick-William  I.     In  the  very  first  year,  the  new 
king's  wishes  were  so  well  fulfilled  in  this  respect  that  he 
was  enabled  to  write  to  Voltaire :  "  I  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  new  academy.     I  have  got  WoUf,  Mauper- 
tuis,  and  Algarotti.     I  await  answers  from  Vaucanson, 
S'Gravesende,  and  Euler.      I   have  established   a  new 
college  for  trade  and  manufactures.      I    am   engaging 
painters  and  sculptors."     Formey,  the  refugee,  seconded 
Jordan's  efforts,  and  was  for  fifty  years  the  mainspring 
of  the  Academy.     Born  at  Berlin  in  1711,  of  a  family 
originally  from  Vitry,  in  Champagne,  he  studied  at  the 
French  college  under  Lacroze  and  Achard,  and  subse- 
quently under  Beausobre,  Lenfant,  and  Pelloutier.     Ap- 
pointed Frencli  pastor  successively  at  Brandenburg  and  at 
Berlin,  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  French  col- 
lege in  1 73  7,  and  two  years  afterwards  succeeded  Lacroze 
in  his  chair  of  philosophy.     Immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, Frederick  II.  proposed  to  him  to  edit  a  political  and 
literary  journal,  to  which  he  himself  supplied  articles  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Silesia.     From  that 
time  forward  he  never  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  prin- 
cipal literary  newspapers  of  the  time,  the Bibliotheque  Ger- 
manique,  the  Bibliotheque  critique,  the  Bibliotheque  i?n- 
partiale,  the  A  bcille  du  Parnasse,  A  n n ales  Typograph iques. 
At  the  restoration  of  the  Academy  he  was  chosen  secre- 
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tarj  of  the  department  of  pliilosopbj.  In  1745  he  was 
appointed  historiographer,  and,  three  years  later,  sole  and 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy.  His  literary  occu- 
pations did  not  prevent  him  from  filling  at  the  same  time 
several  posts  in  the  French  colony,  to  which  he  rendered 
signal  service,  as  councillor  of  the  supreme  Directory, 
until  his  death  in  1797. 

Formey  was  one  of  those  who  most  contributed  to  sub- 
stitute the  use  of  the  French  language  for  that  of  Latin 
in  the  BerKn  Academy.  "  French  has  been  substituted 
for  Latin,"  he  said,  "  to  render  the  use  of  its  memoirs 
more  extensive  ;  for  the  limits  of  Latinity  grow  visibly 
narrower,  whereas  the  French  language  is  now  in  about 
the  position  in  which  that  of  Greece  was  in  Cicero's  time. 
Every  one  learns  it ;  books  written  in  French  are  eagerly 
sought  after  ;  all  the  good  works  published  in  England 
or  Germany  are  translated  into  this  tongue  ;  it  seems,  in 
a  word,  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  that  renders  ideas  with 
the  clearness  and  peculiar  turn  which  captivate  the  at- 
tention and  flatter  the  taste."  Already,  before  Formey, 
Leibnitz  had  used  the  French  language  for  his  Theodicee 
and  for  his  Nouvecmx  Essais  sur  Ventendement  humain, 
destined  to  refute  the  scepticism  of  Bayle  and  the  em- 
piricism of  Locke.  But  the  true  author  of  this  change 
was  the  king  himself,  whose  will  so  often  stood  for  law. 
"  He  willed,"  says  Maupertuis,  "  that  a  language  which 
he  himself  spoke  and  wrote  with  so  much  elegance  should 
be  the  language  of  his  Academy."  Doubtless,  also, 
Frederick  II.  wished  to  clear  a  broad  road  northwards  for 
French  ideas.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  to  propa- 
gate afar,  by  the  help  of  the  French  language,  the  literary 
works  of  the  Berlin  academicians,  and  so  associate  them  in 
the  European  glory  which  French  literature  had  gained. 

Neither  Formey  nor  Frederick  II.,  however,  would 
have  succeeded  in  thus  introducinoj  the  fijeneral  use  of 
French,  had  it  been  an  entirely  foreign  tongue.    But,  since 
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the  great  elector's  reign,  it  was  spoken  at  Berlin,  Magde- 
burg, Halle,  and  yet  more  in  the  small  towns,  where  the  re- 
fugees lived  more  isolated  than  in  the  focuses  of  population. 
The  French  officers  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Ros- 
bach  were  greatly  struck,  not  only  at  meeting,  in  the  land 
of  their  captivity,  with  a  multitude  of  their  countrymen 
proceeding  from  every  part  of  France,  but  also  at  finding 
their  language  in  almost  general  use  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  even  amongst  the  natives. 
Everywhere  they  fell  in  with  numerous  descendants  of 
the  refugees,  applying  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters  and  arts,  setting  an  example  of  gravity  and  moral- 
ity, and  preserving,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  began 
to  be  led  away  by  the  incredulous  spirit  of  the  century, 
an  unshaken  attachment  to  the  religious  convictions  of 
their  ancestors. 

A  great  number  of  illustrious  writers  proceeding  from 
the  Refuge  contributed,  under  this  memorable  reign,  to 
preserve  the  lustre  of  French  literature,  and  to  propagate 
the  language  the  king  preferred.  Nicholas  de  Beguelin, 
at  first  secretary  of  legation  at  Dresden,  then  governor  of 
the  prince-royal,  Frederick  II.'s  nephew,  was  received 
into  the  Academy  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  and 
read  before  it  a  series  of  dissertations  on  physics,  mathe- 
matics, and  other  elevated  subjects,  whicli  d'Alembert  con- 
sidered to  be  inimitable  masterpieces.  Born  at  Neuchatel, 
Beguelin  did  not  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  the  Berlin 
colony,  but  he  became  identified  with  it  by  his  writings 
and  by  the  influence  he  exercised.  Anthony  Achard, 
born  at  Geneva,  but  sprung  from  a  Daupliine  family, 
replaced  David  Ancillon  as  pastor,  and  Isaac  de  Beau- 
sobre  as  member  of  the  consistory  of  the  colony.  To- 
wards the  year  1740,  he  passed  for  the  most  distinguished 
French  preacher  in  Germany.  Frederick  II.  received 
him  into  his  intimacy,  and  had  him  admitted  into  the 
Academy.     A  declared  adversary  of  Spinoza's  pantheism, 
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Acbard  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  of  Descartes, 
and  of  common  sense,  to  those  of  the  Amsterdam  philo- 
sopher. The  jurisconsult  Des  Jariges,  born  at  Berlin, 
in  1706,  of  an  old  family  of  Poitou,  attained,  under 
Frederick  II.,  the  dignity  of  grand  chancellor.  Like 
Achard,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  he  was,  like  him,  the 
implacable  adversary  of  Spinozism,  to  the  refutation  of 
which  he  devoted  his  whole  life.  Charles  and  Louis  dc 
Beausobre,  sons  of  the  great  Beausobre,  were  successively 
received  into  the  Academy,  who  seemed  thus  to  wish  to 
repair  the  injustice  by  which  their  illustrious  father  had 
been  excluded.  The  first  made  himself  remarked  by  his 
writings  on  Cardinal  Albert  of  Brandenburg;  the  second 
undertook  learned  researches  on  certain  phenomena  of 
the  soul,  such  as  enthusiasm,  presentiments,  dreams,  mad- 
ness. The  latter  had  for  his  successor  Benjamin  d'Anieres, 
sprung  from  an  ancient  family  of  La  Bresse,  but  born  at 
Berhn  in  1736,  and  educated  at  the  French  college  in 
that  capital.  His  Discours  sur  la  Legislation,  favour- 
ably received  by  Frederick  IL,  applauded  in  France,  and 
especially  in  England,  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the 
Academy.  Henry  Le  Catt,  the  king's  secretary,  followed 
Frederick  throughout  all  his  campaigns,  and  long  had 
charge  of  his  literary  and  academical  correspondence. 
The  learned  and  profound  Lambert,  whose  cotempor- 
aries  compared  him  with  Leibnitz,  was  the  grandson 
of  a  refugee.  Born  at  Mulhausen  in  1728,  deceased  in 
1777,  he  belonged  by  his  origin  to  France,  by  his  life  to 
Germany,  by  his  immense  researches  to  all  the  domains 
of  intellectual  activity.  He  it  was  who  drew  up  the 
statutes  and  directed  the  labours  of  the  Academy  of 
Munich,  founded  in  1720  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Berlin.  Foolishly  accused  of  atheism, 
he  quitted  Bavaria  in  1764,  and  went  to  Berlin,  where 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  academicians  entreated  the  king 
to  give  him  a  place  amongst  them.     He  held  it  for  twelve 
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years.  The  most  illustrioiTS  of  Lambert's  disciples, 
Ploiicquet,  professor  at  Tubingen,  also  belonged  to  the 
French  colony.  Andrew  Peter  Leguay,  born  at  Cha- 
renton,  near  Paris,  in  1716,  and  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Premontval,  took  refuge  at  Geneva  in  1743, 
embraced  Protestantism,  and  after  having  rambled  for 
some  years  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland,  went 
to  Berlin  in  1752,  and  was  received  a  member  of  the 
Academy.  He  criticised  with  equal  severity  the  then 
dominant  philosophy  of  Wolf,  and  the  style  of  the  refu- 
gees, and  thus  earned  the  double  renown  of  an  indepen- 
dent thinker  and  an  incorruptible  purist.  Villaume  saw 
a  crown  accorded  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Metz  to  his 
fine  treatise  in  reply  to  this  question — "  What  means  are 
there,  reconcilable  with  French  legislation,  of  animating 
and  extending  patriotism  in  the  third  estate  1 "  He  after- 
wards published  several  educational  and  philosophical 
works,  and  did  honour  by  his  character,  as  much  as 
by  his  writings,  to  that  Refuge  to  which  he  was  proud 
to  belong.  Bitaube,  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  1732,  of  a 
family  from  Castel-Jaloux,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Frederick  II.  by  his  free  translation  of  the  Iliad,  published 
at  Berlin  in  1762.  The  literary  king  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Academy,  and  by  special  favour  allowed  him  to 
pass  several  years  at  Paris  to  complete  his  work.  He 
there  published,  in  1764,  his  complete  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  and  added  to  it,  in  1785,  that  of  the  Odyssey. 
When  the  revolution  of  1789  had  restored  their  rights 
to  the  descendants  of  refugees,  Bitaube  joyfully  became  a 
Frenchman.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions,  but  soon  his  intercourse  with  Brissot 
and  Roland  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Terrorists.  Thrown  into  prison  in  1793,  he  did  not  re- 
cover his  liberty  until  after  the  9  th  of  Thermidor.  Named 
member  of  the  third  class  of  the  Institute,  he  received  the 
most  flattering  distinctions  from  Napoleon,  and  prolonged 
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his  career  in  Paris  until  1808,  in  the  enjoyment  of  case 
won  by  his  labours. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  his  scepticism,  Frederick  IT. 
felt  the  same  sympathy  with  the  refugees  that  his  prede- 
cessors had  done.  He  deemed  himself  happy,  he  said,  in 
his  old  age,  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  celebrate  with 
them,  in  1785,  the  jubilee  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Perhaps,  by  giving  pre-eminence  to  their 
language  in  his  regenerated  Academy,  he  had  wished  to 
afford  them  fresh  facilities  for  distinction  in  that  society, 
indebted  to  them,  it  may  be  said,  for  its  origin  and  first 
success.  Perhaps,  also,  he  had  hoped  thus  to  attach  the 
religious  colony  to  the  sceptical  colony — the  Calvinist 
Refuge  to  the  philosophical  Refuge,  in  which  shone  alter- 
nately, ]\Ianpertuis,  d'Argens,  d'Alembert,  La  Mettrie, 
and  Voltaire.  If  Frederick  II.  conceived  such  a  hope, 
he  had  soon  to  give  it  up.  The  Protestant  refugees 
never  blended  with  the  free-thinking  refugees. 

When  the  Seven  Years'  War  menaced  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Prussia,  the  refugees  armed  at  Frederick's  call, 
and  took  a  glorious  part  in  the  national  defence.  Louis 
le  Chenevix  de  Seville  served  as  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Prussian  army,  and  afterwards  received  as  a  recompense 
the  government  of  Neuchatel.  In  the  campaign  of  1760, 
Forcade  was  ordered  to  check  the  Russians,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  Pomerania.  At  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz, 
Le  Fevre  was  engineer- in -chief.  In  the  fatal  but 
honourable  defeat  of  Laudshut,  in  1760,  a  gentleman, 
sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Normandy, 
General  Baron  de  la  Mothe-Fouque,  held  out  with  eight 
thousand  Prussians  against  General  Laudon,  who  had 
twenty-eight  thousand  Austrians  under  his  orders.  He 
formed  his  troops  in  square,  and,  after  having  exhausted 
his  ammunition,  he  continued  to  fight  with  cold  steel,  re- 
pulsed for  eight  hours  the  furious  attacks  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,   and  fell  at  last,   overwhelmed  by  numbers  — 
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cnlianciug,  by  this  very  disaster,  the  splendour  of  his  repu- 
tation. "  This  fine  action,"  said  Frederick  II.,  "  can  be 
compared  only  to  that  of  Leonidas  and  the  Greeks  who 
met,  at  Thermopylae,  a  fate  like  his." 

There  were  not  less  than  nine  generals  of  French  ori- 
gin, who  then  contributed  to  defend  Prussia  against  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Russia.  The  most  distinguished  were, 
La  Mothe-Fouque,  Hautcharmoy,  de  Bonin,  Dumoulin, 
and  Forcade.  Their  respected  names  are  inscribed  on 
the  statue  lately  erected  on  the  square  of  the  palace  at 
Berlin,  in  honour  of  the  great  Frederick  and  his  century. 

Prussia,  when  she  emerged  from  this  unequal  and  mur- 
derous strife,  resembled,  according  to  her  king's  expres- 
sion, a  man  riddled  with  wounds,  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  like  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  his  sufFerins-s.  But 
she  had  made  head  against  Austria,  France,  and  Russia, 
leagued  for  her  ruin,  and  thenceforward  she  ranked 
amongst  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  After  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg,  which  insured  exterior  tranquillity,  Fre- 
derick 11,  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  domestic 
affairs.  The  manufactories  founded  by  the  refugees 
lacked  workmen.  He  brought  in  from  foreign  countries 
a  number  sufficiently  large  to  form  two  hundred  and 
eighty  new  villages,  of  two  hundred  families  each.  Not 
a  town  in  Prussia  but  beheld  new  manufactories  arise 
within  its  walls.  Those  of  velyets  and  rich  stuffs  had  their 
place  assigned  at  Berlin  ;  those  of  light  velvets  and  plain 
stufi's  at  Potsdam.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  made  Russia 
leather  ;  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  and  Potsdam,  stockings  and 
silk  handkerchiefs.  Jewellery,  goldsmith's  work,  and  the 
arts  connected  with  them,  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  Frederick  II.  annually  ordered  a  certain  num- 
ber of  gold  snuff-boxes,  enriched  with  brilliants  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  which  required  a  combination  of  the 
arts  of  the  jeweller,  the  engraver,  and  the  painter.  The 
prices  he  paid  for  them  varied  from  six  thousand  to 
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twenty  thousand  crowns.  Not  satisfied  with  giving  these 
extensive  orders,  he  sent  for  the  workmen  he  employed, 
and  who  almost  all  belonged  to  the  French  colony,  to 
Potsdam,  conversed  with  them  concerning  their  art,  and 
himself  supplied  them  with  designs,  or  corrected  theirs 
with  all  an  artist's  taste.  Soon  the  jewellery  of  Berlin 
was  almost  as  much  sought  after  as  that  of  Paris.  The 
courts  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Saxony,  in  which  the  taste 
for  luxury  and  magnificence  had  made  immense  progress, 
encouraged  it  by  the  orders  they  gave,  and  became  the  great 
resources  of  the  Berlin  artists.  The  most  celebrated  for 
their  skill  were  Daniel  Baudesson,  who  attained  a  great 
superiority' — the  brotliers  Jordan,  who  enriched  them- 
selves by  trade  in  brilliants — and  Francis  Reclam,  the 
rare  perfection  of  whose  work  elicited  the  praises  of 
Frederick  11.  Plantations  of  mulberry-trees  were  en- 
couraged, notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  in 
all  the  provinces  where  the  refugees  had  established  silk- 
manufactories.  The  French  set  an  example  to  the  cidti- 
vators,  and  taught  them  how  to  rear  the  precious  insect. 
In  places  where  wood  was  abundant,  and  where  the  ab- 
sence of  rivers  prevented  its  advantageous  sale,  foundries 
were  established,  which  supplied  the  fortresses  and  the 
army  with  iron  cannon,  balls,  and  shells.  Vast  marshes 
which  extended  along  the  Oder  from  Swinemunde  to 
Custrin  were  drained  and  cultivated,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  twelve 
hundred  families.  In  a  M'ord,  manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture were  generally  encouraged,  and  Prussia  doubled  both 
her  population  and  her  power. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE   DESCENDANTS   OF   THE   REFUGEES   DURING   THE   LAST 

SIXTY   YEARS. 

The  Berlin  Academy — Louis  Ancillon — Castillon  the  younger — Erman 
— BuRJA — Chamisso — Dubois  Reymond — Henry — Frederick  Ancillon — 
Savigny — Historical  School — Constitution  of  1847 — La  Mothe-FouquS 

— MiCHELET — AdOLPHE  ErMAN — THEREMIN — GaILLARD — PAINTERS— RE- 
FUGEES DISTINGUISHED  IN  DIPLOMACY  AND  IN  HIGH  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPART- 
MENTS— Lombard — In  the  military  profession — In  manufactures  and 

TRADE. 

In  the  interval  of  sixty  years  from  the  death  of  Frederick 
II.  to  our  days,  a  number  of  remarkable  men,  proceeding 
from  the  Refuge,  have  contributed  to  maintain  Prussia  in 
the  high  rank  in  which  that  prince's  genius  had  placed 
it.  The  Berlin  Academy  continued  to  recruit  its  most 
eminent  members  amongst  them.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Frederick- William  II.,  three  Frenchmen,  Louis 
Ancillon,  Castillon  the  younger,  and  Erman,  were  received 
into  that  celebrated  society.  Louis  Ancillon,  grand- 
nephew  of  Charles  Ancillon,  the  friend  of  Leibnitz,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy,  was  born  at  Berlin 
in  1740.  He  was  then  the  last  scion  of  that  family 
which  the  great  elector  had  so  warmly  welcomed,  which 
the  public  had  ever  since  venerated,  and  which,  during  a 
century  and  a  half,  had  never  ceased  to  occupy  a  brilliant 
position  in  the  magistracy,  in  the  church,  and  in  literature. 
Already  pointed  out  to  the  choice  of  the  Academy  by  the 
three  academical  crowns  he  had  obtained  at  Rome,  Dijon, 
and  Berlin,  Louis  Ancillon  was  elected  a  member  soon 
after  the  death  of  Frederick  IL,  whose  funeral  eulogium 
he  spoke  in  the  temple  at  Potsdam,  where  that  great 
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man's  ashes  rest.  For  six-aud-tvrenty  years  he  was 
one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  class  of  Philosophy,  a  meta- 
physician of  the  first  order,  a  high-minded,  sensible,  and 
sagacious  thinker.  Frederick  de  Castillon,  born  at  Berne 
in  1747,  but  who  had  long  joined  the  Berlin  colony,  was 
received  into  the  Academy  in  1800,  and  acquired  fame 
by  his  remarkable  logical,  psychological  and  ideological 
works.  Erman,  his  cotemporary  and  friend,  is  the  author 
of  the  memoirs  on  the  establishment  of  the  refugees  in 
BrandenburiT. 

To  these  three  academicians,  chosen  amongst  the  de- 
scendants of  the  refugees,  were  subsequently  added  others 
of  the  same  descent,  and  of  more  recent  distinction  either 
in  sciences  or  letters.     Several  of  these  still  lire. 

Abel  Burja,  born  at  Berlin  in  1752,  belonged  to  the 
colony.  He  made  himself  celebrated  as  a  preacher, 
a  geographer,  and  a  geometrician.  His  mathematical 
labours  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Academy  in  1789. 
Adalbert  Chamisso,  born  in  1781,  at  the  chateau  of 
Beaucourt  in  Champagne,  emigrated  to  Berlin  during 
the  French  Revolution,  attached  himself  completely  to 
the  colony,  and  showed  rare  intelligence  of  German 
poetry  and  philosophy.  He  published  in  1813  the  sin- 
gular work  entitled  Peter  Scldemihl;  or,  The  Shadoivless 
Man.  This  tale,  written  in  German,  was  forthwith 
translated  into  French,  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  new  style  which  the  Germans  call  the 
fantastic.  The  celebrated  Hoffmann,  who  excelled  in 
this  eccentric  branch  of  modern  literature,  admits  him- 
self to  be  the  disciple  and  imitator  of  Chamisso.  Sub- 
sequently devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  of  the  exact  sciences,  Chamisso  accompanied 
Otho  Von  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
undertaken  at  the  cost  of  the  chancellor.  Count  Roman- 
zoff.  Quitting  Cronstadt  in  1815,  he  returned  in 
1818,   and  published  at   Berlin    the  results  of  his  dis- 
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coveries.  The  university  of  that  town  gave  him  the 
diploma  of  doctor,  and  the  Academy  admitted  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences. 
Professor  Paul  Erman,  son  of  the  pastor,  also  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  now  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  still  occupies  himself  \Yith  learned  re- 
searches. Doctor  Emilius  Dubois  Reymond,  descended 
by  his  mother's  side  from  a  Nismes  family,  is  at  this 
moment  exciting  the  attention  of  the  learned  world  by 
his  fine  work  on  the  law  of  the  muscular  current,  which 
seems  destined  to  open  to  modern  science  a  path  hitherto 
unexplored.  His  system,  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  in  presence  of  which  he  repeated  his 
experiments,  has  not  yet  received  general  assent ;  but 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  has  already  testified 
its  esteem  for  the  illustrious  descendant  of  the  refugees 
by  admitting  liim  to  its  ranks  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years.  The  pastor  Henry,  author  of  a  justly-esteemed 
work  on  Calvin,  also  belongs  to  the  society.  But  the 
two  academicians  whose  names  have  made  the  most  noise 
in  our  days  are  Frederick  Ancillon  and  Savigny. 

An  eminent  writer  has  already  narrated  the  life,  and 
passed  judgment  upon  the  political  and  literary  career,  of 
Frederick  Ancillon,  with  an  elevation  of  views  and  a 
sureness  of  appreciation  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal.^ 
We  will  but  recall  their  most  striking  features.  Frederick 
was  the  son  and  the  pupil  of  Louis  Ancillon.  Born  at 
Berlin  in  176G,  first  a  preacher,  then  professor  of  history 
at  the  military  and  historiographical  school  of  Branden- 
burg, he  was  received  into  the  Academy  in  1803.  His 
Melanges  de  Litterature  et  de  Philosophie,  which  revealed 
a  clear  and  sure  judgment,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  principal  problems  discussed  by  the  greatest  thinkers 
in  France  and  Germany,  his  Tableau  des  Revolutions 
du  Systeme  PoIUique  de  I'jEurope  depuis  le  Quinzieme 

1  M.  Mifrnet's  Notice  of  Frederick  Ancillon. 
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Steele — a  work  nufortnnatelj  nnfinishcd,  full  of  brilliant 
passages,  and  whose  style  would  not  be  disovrned  by  the 
best  French  writers  of  our  epoch — attracted  the  attention 
of  King  Frederick-William  III.,  who  named  him  pre- 
ceptor to  the  prince-royal,  and  to  his  brother,  the  present 
Prince  of  Prussia.  After  having  prepared  his  two  illus- 
trious pupils  for  the  parts  they  now  play,  he  was  named 
successively  councillor  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
director  of  the  political  section,  and  finally,  in  1831, 
he  succeeded  Count  Bernstorff  as  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs.  At  his  death,  in  1837,  he  was  the  lead- 
ing minister  of  the  ]3erlin  cabinet,  and  one  of  the  props 
of  European  peace,  which  he  had  had  the  happiness  to 
preserve  in  conjunction  with  the  skilful  statesmen  who 
then  directed  the  policy  of  France. 

By  the  side  of  the  last  of  the  Ancillons  is  to  be  placed 
one  of  the  finest  geniuses  the  Refuge  produced,  a  man 
still  living,  alternately  an  administrator,  a  professor,  a  juris- 
consult, a  man  of  erudition,  and  who,  during  the  last 
forty  years,  has  taken  a  brilliant  share  in  the  modern 
movement  of  Germany  against  the  influence  and  domina- 
tion of  the  arms  and  ideas  of  France.  The  name  of  this 
man  is  Frederick-Charles  de  Savigny. 

The  family  from  which  Savigny  is  descended  emigrated 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Paul  de 
Savigny,  born  at  ]\letz  in  1622,  served  in  the  Swedish  army 
until  1650,  and  after  having  been  governor  of  the  little 
fortress  of  Alt-Leiningen,  he  died  at  Kircheim  in  1685. 
His  son,  Louis-John  de  Savigny,  born  in  1652,  was  privy- 
councillor  to  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  and  president  at  Weil- 
burg,  where  he  died  in  1701.  One  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  books  then  published  at  Cologne  by  the  refugees,  to 
denounce  to  Europe  the  encroaching  policy  of  Louis 
XIV.,  is  attributed  to  liim.^     A   few  pages  extracted 

1  This  pamphlet  is  entitled  :  The  Dissolution  of  the  Reunion,  in  \chich  it 
is  proved  by  legal  maxims  that  the  lords  and  subjects  of  the  reunion  arc  no  longer 
bound  by  the  homage  or  oaths  they  hate  paid  and  taken  to  the  kings  of  France,  to 
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from  this  publication  were  republished  in  1813,  and  met 
with  a  certain  degree  of  success  by  reason  of  the  appo- 
siteness  of  their  appearance,  at  the  yerj  moment  when 
the  great-grandson  of  Louis-John,  Frederick-Charles  de 
Savignj,  was  organising  with  Eichhorn  the  Prussian 
landwelir  and  landstiirm,  to  act  against  France.  Louis, 
son  of  Louis-John,  was  director  of  the  regency  of  Deux 
Fonts  from  1684  to  1740.  The  son  of  Louis,  Christian- 
Charles-Louis,  member  of  the  assembly  of  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  as  deputy  of  several  princes  of  the 
Empire,  was  the  father  of  Frederick-Charles  de  Savigny, 
born  at  Frankfort  in  1779.  After  having  finished  his 
studies  at  Marburg,  Savigny  travelled  in  Germany, 
France,  and  the  north  of  Italy,  everywhere  collecting 
memorials,  as  yet  unpublished,  of  the  history  of  Roman 
law.  Called  in  1810  to  the  university  of  Berlin,  he  was 
named  successively  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  the  council  of  state  reorganised  in  1807,  and  of  the 
court  of  revision  instituted  for  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
Subsequently  he  shared  with  Muhler  the  direction  of  the 
ministry  of  justice,  and  was  especially  charged  with  the 
department  of  the  revision  of  the  laws. 

Savigny  ranks  with  Niebuhr  as  one  of  the  renovators 
of  modern  historic  science  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
lucidity,  the  method,  the  erudition,  the  rare  sagacity  with 
which  he  knows  how  to  combine  texts  and  to  deduce 
from  them  conclusions  at  once  safe  and  precise,  a  purity 
of  style,  and  an  elegance  by  no  means  common  in  Ger- 
many— such  are  the  qualities  which  distinguish  this  author, 
French  by  his  origin,  German  by  the  language  in  which 
he  writes. 

In  his  learned  works,  which  almost  all  relate  to  Roman 
law,  Savigny  directly  attaches  himself  to  the  school  of 
Cujas.    He  is  more  anxious  to  re-establish  the  Roman  law 

the  royal  chamber  of  Metz,and  to  the  sorereign  councils  of  Ahatia  and  Besan^on, 
with  discourses  of  the  alliance  of  the  Kir<g  of  France  Kith  the  Turks.  Cologne  : 
1692. 
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in  its  original  sincerity,  and  in  its  historic  trutli,  tlian  to 
modify  it  for  the  sake  of  the"  convenience  of  its  more  or 
less  direct  application  to  the  present  times.  Besides 
numerous  minor  works,  Savigny  has  produced  two  great 
works  on  Roman  law — the  Treatise  on  Possession,  in 
which  he  reconstructs  the  very  original  constitution  of 
the  Roman  property  and  possession,  and  the  History  of 
Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  tliis  second  work, 
which  is  the  first  in  importance,  Sarigny  has  proved,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  the  German  laws  were  personcd,  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  proper  to  every  German  by  his 
national  origin.  It  was  generally  believed,  before  him, 
that  every  German  was  at  liberty  to  declare  and  to  adopt 
the  law  it  suited  him  to  follow.  The  personality  of  cus- 
toms and  of  laws  during  the  Germanic  period  is  now  a 
recognised  fact.  Secondly,  Savigny  proved  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Roman  law  during  the  middle  asfes  as  custom 
and  object  of  study.  It  had  previously  been  believed 
that  the  Roman  law  had  not  survived  the  ruin  of  the 
Western  Empire — that  it  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
first  days  of  the  conquest,  in  consequence  of  the  mixture 
of  races,  and  of  the  neglect  even  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  German  laws,  in  order 
to  blend  themselves  w^ith  their  conquerors,  and  that  it 
liad,  in  some  sort,  suddenly  risen  from  its  tomb  to  rule 
the  world  for  a  second  time,  when,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, a  soldier  discovered  a  manuscript  of  the  Pandects 
in  the  town  of  Amalfi.  This  opinion  was  founded  upon 
fables  and  upon  misapprehension  of  facts.  The  perma- 
nence of  the  Roman  law  in  the  middle  ages  is  a  historical 
truth  of  which  certain  minds  had  had  a  glimpse,  but 
which  Savigny  alone  re-established  in  a  manner  hence- 
forward indisputable. 

But  Savigny's  most  original  work,  that  by  which  he 
has  marked  out  for  himself  a  special  place,  and  exercised 
a  direct  influence  on  the  political  constitution  of  Prussia, 
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is  the  tract  entitled,  De  la  Vocation  de  noire  Siecle 
pour  Vetude  de  la  Jurisprudence.  In  that  celebrated 
treatise,  which  established  him  as  the  chief  of  a  school, 
Savigny  often  rises  into  eloquence,  suffering  the  sentiment 
of  independence  to  burst  forth  with  the  proud  strong 
energy  of  one  of  Tacitus's  Germans  suddenly  transported 
into  the  midst  of  modern  society,  and  uttering  the  pliilo- 
sophical  language  of  law.  At  the  time  when  this  work 
was  published,  the  question  was  in  agitation,  whether 
Prussia,  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  France,  should  pre- 
serve the  French  codes  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  into  which 
conquest  had  imported  them,  and  if  she  should  imitate 
them  by  analogous  codes  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  had  not  yet  been  applied  %  Savigny  protested 
against  this  tendency,  which  was  connected  with  the  pro- 
mises of  the  coalition  in  1813,  and  published  his  famous 
treatise.  In  it  he  proves,  as  things  are  proved  in  theory, 
by  reiterated  assertion  rather  than  by  facts,  that  new 
codes  are  neither  necessary  nor  even  possible  ;  that  the 
laws  of  France  could  not,  any  more  than  those  of  Prussia 
or  Austria,  be  adopted  in  every  country  ;  that  every 
nation  has  a  law  which  is  proper  to  it,  and  which  is  due 
to  an  instinctive  manifestation  of  its  nationality.  This 
manifestation  becomes  the  basis  of  common  law,  a  kind  of 
law  essentially  progressive,  which  developes,  perfects,  and 
modifies  itself  by  the  action  of  the  cause  that  produces 
it;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  progress  of  nationality  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  facts  and  circumstances  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  existence  of  nations.  Custom  and 
its  progress — such  is,  according  to  Savigny,  the  only  pos- 
sible legislation.  To  seek  the  legislation  of  a  people 
outside  the  circle  of  its  customs,  and  of  the  natural 
growth  deriving  from  them,  is  to  do  it  violence — to  in- 
terrupt its  autonomy — to  stifle  its  vitality — is  the  sub- 
stitution, in  short,  of  a  sort  of  artificial  and  mechanical 
locomotion  for  its  natural  progress.     The  legislators  of 
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the  French  Revolution,  with  their  impromptu  codes,  are 
tyrants  who  kill  liberty.  Their  rational  law  is  a  dead 
letter.  The  great  principles  inscribed  at  the  head 
of  their  constitutions  are  not  historically  appreciable. 
The  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  they  invoke,  to 
impose  a  new  and  absolute  law  which  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  the  inner  life  of  the  French  people,  are 
pompous  and  useless  declarations,  beneath  which  they 
strive  in  vain  to  conceal  the  enormity  of  an  act  of 
leze-nation. 

Savigny  maintains  that  all  legislations  which  have 
lasted  have  been  but  the  progressive  development  of 
custom.  He  cites,  in  ancient  times,  the  Roman  law,  the 
work  of  the  jurisconsults  and  praetors,  and  not  in  any 
degree  of  the  legislators ;  in  modern  times  the  English 
law,  which,  in  its  civil  as  in  its  political  department,  is 
but  the  continuous  development  of  the  primitive  customs 
of  the  nation. 

Germany,  too,  according  to  Savigny,  has  its  great  law, 
virtually  proceeding  from  its  powerful  and  fruitful  nation- 
ality. Why  should  she  renounce  that  law  to  adopt  a 
collection  of  written  rules,  unalterable,  imported  from 
abroad,  putting  a  term  to  her  natural  autonomy,  and  sub- 
stituting for  such  autonomy  the  will  of  a  few  men  1 
France  has  renounced  her  common  law.  She  has  up- 
rooted the  tree  of  life,  to  substitute  for  it  the  legislative 
M'ili  of  power.  To  this  sovereign  abdication  she  has 
given  the  name  of  the  reign  of  philosophy,  of  the  instal- 
lation of  reason.  Accordingly,  the  French  people  no 
longer  know  what  true  liberty  is.  It  seeks  it,  and  can- 
not find  it.  That  people  no  longer  belongs  to  itself;  it 
belongs  to  systems,  to  ideas,  or  rather  to  a  few  intelhgent 
and  skilful  men,  who  sport  with  its  destinies  amidst 
quickly  succeeding  events,  and  with  whom  Providence  in 
its  turn  sports.  Germans  !  do  not  then  renounce  your 
natural  autonomy  to  imitate  France — to  adopt  her  codes. 
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to  be  no  longer  an  independent  nation,  to  substitute  a 
sonorous  name  for  real  liberty. 

This  is  the  point  of  yiew  at  which  Savigny  stations 
himself  to  give  vent  to  his  violent  polemics  in  favour  of 
custom  against  legislation,  of  common  law  against  written 
and  ideal  law.  This  point  of  view,  profoundly  conform- 
able to  German  genius — a  genius  of  independence,  of 
isolation,  of  political  and  religious  partition  and  division, 
against  which  have  been  wrecked,  for  two  thousand  years, 
all  attempts  at  concentration  and  unity — found  ardent  sym- 
pathisers in  Germany.  It  produced  the  historical  school, 
and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  ijliilosophical  school. 
The  German  universities  have  remained  divided  between 
these  two  schools.  But  the  victory  is  almost  everywhere 
for  the  first,  which  has  exercised,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
immense  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Germanic  Confe- 
deration. The  system  of  Savigny,  imperfectly  perceived 
by  Joseph  de  Maistre,  in  his  Essai  siir  le  Principe 
generateur  des  Institutions  politiqites,  combated  by  Rossi, 
who  reproaches  him  with  seeking  the  relative  and  contin- 
gent, and  with  not  taking  account  of  the  absolute,  has 
been  warmly  embraced  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick- 
William  IV.,  a  disciple  of  Savigny  as  much  as  of  Ancillon, 
and  on  whose  mind  the  lessons  of  law  given  in  1814  by 
the  great  jurisconsult  appear  to  have  left  a  deep  im- 
pression. The  singular  contempt  this  prince  expressed 
for  the  charter  of  1830  ;  the  manner  in  which  he  organ- 
ised the  Prussian  Diet  in  1847;  the  policy  followed 
until  the  troubles  of  March  1848,  and  to  which  he  now 
seems  to  wish  to  return,  attest  his  complete  adhesion  to 
the  principles  of  the  historical  school.  We  hasten  to 
remark  that  hitherto  their  application  has  been  by  no 
means  always  happy,  and  that,  if  France  still  pursues, 
amidst  revolutions  and  ruins,  an  ideal  which,  like  some 
distant  mirage,  seems  ever  to  recede,  the  experience  of 
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recent  years  lias  not  pronounced  more  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  system. 

Summoned  by  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his 
royal  pupil  to  the  highest  functions  of  the  state,  Savigny 
felt  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  squabbles  of  the 
schools,  in  order  not  to  add  the  bitterness  of  theoretical 
disputations  to  the  real  troubles  of  power.  He  now 
seems  to  decline  the  honour  of  having  founded  a  system 
and  created  a  school.  He  seeks  to  shelter  himself  beliind 
history  and  erudition.  But  although  the  chief  has  dis- 
appeared, the  name,  the  banner,  the  army  remains  ;  and, 
but  for  the  revolution  of  1848,  historical  Germany  and 
philosophical  Germany  would  doubtless  still  continue  the 
ardent  struggle  brought  on  by  Savigny's  book. 

Other  descendants  of  the  refugees,  to  whom  the  gates 
of  the  Academy  were  not  opened,  did  not  the  less 
exercise  a  happy  influence  on  the  progress  of  letters  in 
Germany. 

La  Mothe-Fouque,  grandson  of  the  hero  of  Landshut, 
after  having  made  the  campaigns  of  1793-4-5  as  lieu- 
tenant of  cavalry  in  a  Prussian  regiment,  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature,  when  the  treaty  of  Basle  restored 
peace  to  his  country.  He  took  arms  again  in  1813,  and 
fought  bravely  at  Lutzen,  Kulm,  and  Leipzig.  In  the 
interval  between  those  two  periods  of  military  life,  and 
during  the  long  peace  that  ensued,  he  published  various 
works,  of  which  the  most  justly  celebrated  is  the  Romance 
of  Undine,  one  of  the  most  graceful  creations  of  German 
literature.  It  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  been 
translated  into  French. 

Charles  Frederick  Michelet,  one  of  the  principal  dis- 
ciples of  Hegel,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  complete 
works  of  that  philosopher,  professor  at  the  French  college, 
and  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  has  established  his  repu- 
tation by  his  estimable  work  on  Aristotle's  Metaphysics, 
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which  obtained  a  crown  from  the  Academy  of  Moral 
Sciences,  and  by  a  history  of  modern  German  philosophy. 

Adolph  Erman,  son  of  Paul  Erman,  and  grandson  of 
the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Refugees,  became  cele- 
brated by  his  voyage  round  the  world,  wliich  Humboldt, 
who  himself  belongs,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  the  colony, 
has  frequently  referred  to  in  his  Cosmos. 

Francis  Theremin,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  had 
succeeded  Frederick  Ancillon  as  pastor  of  Werder. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  court. 
He  has  left  behind  him  several  justly-esteemed  volumes 
of  sermons. 

The  poet  Charles  Gaillard,  a  merchant  at  Berlin,  has 
composed,  in  the  German  language,  lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry,  which  are  not  devoid  of  inspiration.  The  Ber- 
liners  especially  praise  his  songs  of  the  Tcherkess. 

During  the  present  century  the  refugees  have  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  themselves  in  arts,  in  diplomacy, 
in  arms,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  The  painters 
Rodolph  Jordan  and  Bartholomew  Pascal,  whose  pic- 
tures are  in  demand  all  over  Germany,  belong  to  the 
Refuge.  The  painters  Bardou  and  Louis  Blanc  are  also 
of  French  origin. 

In  diplomacy,  and  the  higher  branches  of  public  admi- 
nistration, we  must  name  Lombard,  born  in  Berlin  in 
1766,  of  a  Dauphinese  family,  secretary  of  the  cabinet 
under  Frederick  IL,  and  principal  councillor  of  Frederick- 
William  II.  and  of  Frederick- William  III.  When,  in 
1795,  Prussia  separated  herself  militarily  from  Austria 
by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  and  reconciled  herself  with  the 
French  Republic,  it  was  from  Berlin  that  proceeded  the 
advice  given  to  the  Directory,  to  send  an  army  into  Italy, 
in  order  thus  to  annul  the  influence  of  Austria  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  establish  the  preponderance  of  Prussia  in 
the  north.  Frederick-William  II.  and  his  successor 
were  entirely  surrounded,  at  that  period,  by  the  sons  of 
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refugees,  eager  to  aggraudise  their  adoptive  country  by 
means  of  the  struggle  between  France  and  Austria.  There 
may  also  be  mentioned  Gustavus  de  Le  Coq,  formerly 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  now  under-secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs;  Balan,  councillor  of  legation, 
who  has  been  ambassador  at  Frankfort ;  William  There- 
min, formerly  consul-general  at  Rio-de-Janeiro,  now 
charire- d'affaires  of  Hamburg  and  several  other  German 
states;  Theremin,  his  son,  late  vice-consul  at  Rio,  now 
secretary  at  Bucharest  ;  the  Counts  of  Perponcher,  one 
secretary  of  embassy  at  London,  the  other  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  the  Count  Albert  de  Pourtales,  a  ISeucha- 
telese,  descended  from  a  refugee  family,  holds  the  office  of 
ambassador  ;  Le  Pretre,  until  lately  municipal  councillor 
at  Magdeburg,  and  who  is  descended  from  the  family  of 
Yauban, extinct  in  France,  but  preserved  to  the  present  day 
in  Germany.  Finally,  in  both  chambers  of  the  Prussian 
parliament  now  sitting  arc  found  a  great  number  of 
representatives  of  French  origin,  elected  in  Berlin  and  in 
the  provinces.^ 

In  the  military  profession  there  maybe  cited  the  Count 
of  Perponcher,  lieutenant-general ;  colonels  Jordan  and 
Valette ;  Baudenant,  an  officer  of  engineers  of  rare  merit, 
whose  friendship  consoled  Carnot's  exile  during  his  abode 
at  i\Lagdeburg,  and  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  rebuilding 
of  several  fortresses  in  the  Rhenish  provinces. 

In  manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture  :  the  house  of 
Humbert  and  Gartner,  celebrated  silk-manufacturers ; 
the  Fonroberts,  noted  for  their  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha manufactures ;  the  brothers  Baudoin ;  the  Asches, 
the  Plantiers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  ;  the  ]\Ioreau- 
Valettes,  one  of  the  largest  commercial  houses  in  Berlin ; 
Jaquier,  a  banker  of  the  first  class  ;  Godet  and  Humbert, 
jewellers  to  the  court;  the  booksellers  Logier  and  Sauvage  ; 
the  brothers  Mathieu,  famous  gardeners,  of  a  family  winch; 

*  This  passage,  relating  to  cotemporarj'  Prassia,  was  written  in  1850. 
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ever  since  the  time  of  the  Refuge,  has  had  gardeners 
amongst  its  members,  and  ■which  has  never  ceased  to 
improve  the  art  of  gardening. 

Of  all  the  manufactures  with  which  the  refugees  have 
enriched  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  that  of  silks  and  velvets 
has  best  maintained  and  developed  itself.  In  1837  it 
occupied  in  that  country  14,111  looms,  of  •which  1575 
were  in  Berlin,  390  at  Potsdam,  350  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  310  at  Cologne,  11,137  at  Elberfeld  and  Crefeld. 
It  is  true  that  the  last  named  two  towns  were  especially 
indebted  for  the  flourishing  state  of  their  manufactures 
to  the  decline  of  those  the  emigrants  had  established  in 
Holland. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

ACTUAL  STATE   OF   THE   COLONY   OF   BERLIN. 

German  reaction  :  1°.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  IL  :  2°.  In  1813 — 
Transformation  of  the  colony  of  Berlin  —  German  literature  of 
the  refugees — Transformation  of  the  provincial  colonies. 

At  the  present  day  the  colony  of  Berlin  is  still  about  six 
thousand  strong,  and,  all  things  considered,  their  morality 
is  purer  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  num- 
ber of  suicides,  illegitimate  births,  and  of  crimes  of  all 
kinds,  is  relatively  smaller.  The  rigid  spirit  of  Calvin 
still  animates  the  descendants  of  his  expatriated  sectaries. 
The  French  language  is  dying  away  ;  only  the  old  men 
continue  to  speak  it.  The  young  people  learn  the  lan- 
guage in  which  their  ancestors  expressed  themselves,  just 
as  do  all  other  Berliners  of  a  certain  degree  of  edu- 
cation. But  it  is  no  longer  their  mother  tongue,  no 
longer  the  every-day  colloquial  language.  Intermarriages 
and  habitual  intercourse  with  Germans  have  gradually 
blended  the  two  races.  The  reorganisation  of  Prussia 
in  1808,  by  depriving  the  French  parishes  of  that  pecu- 
liar constitution  which  dated  from  the  first  years  of  the 
emigration,  and  by  confounding  them,  as  regarded  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  superintendence  of  churches 
and  schools,  with  the  other  parishes  of  the  monarchy, 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  same  result.  The  Berlin 
colony  alone  still  held  out  for  some  years  against  the 
invading  action  of  Prussian  nationality,  and  perhaps 
would  yet  longer  have  maintained  its  distinctive  character, 
had  not  two  decisive  events — the  victorious  reaction  of 
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the  German  language  and  literature  wliicli  succeeded  the 
death  of  the  great  Frederick,  and  the  political  reaction  of 
1813  and  1814 — hastened  an  inevitable  transformation. 
Tlie  long  preponderance  of  the  genius  and  language  of 
France  at  the  Berlin  court,  and  Frederick  II.'s  strange 
contempt  for  German  literature,  had  excited  the  anger  and 
jealousy  of  a  people  justly  proud  of  its  rapid  political  and 
literary  progress.  After  the  great  king's  death,  the  na- 
tional sentiment  reacted  violently  against  the  exclusive 
preference  shown  until  then  to  French  writers.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Frederick-William  II.,  out 
of  fifteen  members  elected  by  the  Berlin  Academy, 
twelve  were  chosen  amono;st  the  Germans,  three  onlv 
from  the  French  colony.  Tliis  election  at  once  gave  a 
decided  superiority  to  the  national  party,  whose  triumph 
Hertzberg  assured  by  instituting  the  celebrated  com- 
mittee intrusted  with  the  improvement  of  the  German 
grammar.  Under  the  following  reign  the  Academy 
adopted  the  national  tongue.  Nevertheless,  the  French 
language  still  sustained  itself  against  tlic  passionate  at- 
tacks of  a  reaction  whose  injustice  was  the  greater  by 
reason  of  its  tardiness.  Frederick  Ancillon,  who  annu- 
ally celebrated  the  memory  of  the  great  Frederick,  con- 
tinued to  use  the  language  of  his  ancestors  whilst  Napo- 
leon's armies  occupied  Potsdam  and  Berlin.  But  the 
humiliating  rout  of  Jena  and  the  overwhelming  treaty  of 
Tilsit  severed  Prussia's  last  sympathies  with  a  language 
which  most  of  the  families  of  French  origin  still  spoke. 
Thenceforward  the  Berliners  abandoned  tlie  custom  of 
addressing  in  French  the  letters  they  wrote  in  German. 
Many  of  tlie  refugees  folloM^ed  this  example.  Several 
had  already  translated  their  family  names  into  German. 
The  Lacroix,  the  Laforges,  the  Dupres,  the  Harengs, 
the  Sauvages,  had  adopted  the  names  of  Kreutz, 
Schmidt,  Wiese,  Hering,  Wild.  Others  had  allowed 
theirs  to  be  altered  by  a  vicious  pronunciation  which 
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liad  Germanised  tliem.  Thus  was  it  that  the  family 
of  Boutemout,  which  was  to  give  to  coteraporary  Ger- 
many one  of  the  most  renowned  of  its  Hellenists,  saw 
its  name  transformed  into  that  of  Buttmann.  In  the 
midst  of  the  patriotic  fervour  excited  by  the  war  of 
independence — at  the  time  that  Fichte  quitted  his  phi- 
losophical lectures  to  take  arms  in  the  ranks  of  the  land- 
iueh\  and  that  Schleiermacher  forgot  himself  to  the  point 
of  branding  the  hero  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  with  the 
epithet  of  deserter,  and  compared  his  writings  to  the  cress 
that  one  makes  to  groiu  luithout  earth  under  a  ivhite  sheet 
— the  refugees  established  in  Berlin  held  solemn  delibe- 
ration  whether  they  should  for  ever  renounce  the  French 
names  they  until  then  had  borne,  to  blend  themselves  com- 
pletely with  the  Prussian  people.  The  pastor,  Moliere, 
and  Savigny,  opposed  this  extreme  resolution,  which  was 
executed  but  by  a  part  of  the  commercial  class.  The  rest 
of  the  colony  were  satisfied  to  adopt  the  German  lan- 
guage. Frederick  Ancillon  himself  set  to  work  seriously 
to  study  it,  so  as  to  speak  and  write  it,  and  thencefor- 
ward to  take  his  place  in  German  literature.  Already, 
before  him,  the  novelist  La  Fontaine  had  used  the  Ger- 
man language  to  depict  those  simple  and  touching  scenes 
of  domestic  life  which  were  promptly  translated  into 
French,  and  found  so  much  favour  under  the  empire. 
Already  had  the  Calvinist  minister  Villaume,  born  in  the 
colony  of  Halberstadt,  written  with  equal  facility  his 
mother  tongue  and  his  adopted  language.  Soon  La 
Mothe-Fouque,  Theremin,  Chamisso,  Savigny,  Gaillard, 
Henry,  yielded  to  the  general  impulse,  and  went  with 
the  current. 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  definitive  transformation 
of  the  Berlin  colony.  Up  to  1819  the  refugees  pos- 
sessed seven  churches  in  that  capital — those  of  the  Klos- 
terstrasse,  AVerder,  the  Dorotheestadt,  the  Louisenstadt, 
the  Hospital,  the  Cathechetes,  and  tliat  of  the  Friedrich- 
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stadt,  constructed  on  the  model  of  tlie  temple  of  Chareu- 
ton,  and  which  had  been  inaugurated  with  a  sermon  by 
the  great  Beausobre.  During  that  long  period,  worship 
had  been  celebrated  in  these  churches  exclusively  in 
French;  but  from  1819  forward  the  sermons  were 
preached  alternately  in  French  and  German.  Since 
1830,  German  prevails  everywhere,  and  at  the  present 
day  the  refugees  possess  but  one  church  where  service  is 
still  performed  in  a  language  which  doubtless  will  soon 
cease  to  be  understood.  In  the  small  towns  and  in 
villages,  preaching  in  French  has  long  been  discontinued  ; 
and  in  large  towns,  like  Potsdam,  Magdeburg,  Stettin, 
French  is  so  little  used  that  divine  worship  is  celebrated 
in  that  tongue  but  once  a-year,  for  certain  old  people 
who  adhere  with  filial  attachment  and  religious  respect 
to  the  language  of  their  fathers.  But  the  new  generation 
is  German  in  heart  as  in  language,  and  no  tie  attaches 
it  to  the  country  of  its  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

THE   REFUGEES   IN    THE   SECONDARY   STATES   OF   GERMANY. 

Want  of  sympathy  of  the  Lutheran  princes  with  the  refugees — Elec- 
torate OF  Saxony— Colony  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine— Colony  at 
Hamburg — Colonies  at  Bremen  and  Lubeck — States  of  Brunswick  : 
Colonies  of  Hanover  and  Hameln  :  Colony  of  Zell  :  Colony  of 
Brunswick — Colonies  of  Baireuth  and  Erlangen — Colonies  in  Baden 
AND  Wurtemberg  —  Landgraviate  of  Hesse  —  Edict  of  Charles  I. — 
Colony  of  Cassel — Colony  of  Hanau^Eighteen  agricultural  colo- 
nies— Colony  of  Friedrichsdorf— Little  France — Vaudois  colonies 
.    IN  Hesse— Colonies  in  Alsatia. 

Brandenburg  was  not  the  only  country  in  Germany 
which  afforded  an  asyhim  to  the  French  Protestants 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  A  great 
many  of  the  refugees  dispersed  themselves  in  the  various 
principalities  composing  the  German  Confederation.  The 
Lutheran  princes  generally  showed  them  less  sympathy 
than  they  had  found  in  Prussia.  The  peace  of  Westphalia 
conceded,  it  is  true,  in  principle,  equal  rights  to  the  Catho- 
lics, Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  of  which  the  population 
of  Germany  was  made  up.  But  everywhere  the  dominant 
party  had  circumscribed  those  rights,  by  rendering  them 
subordinate  to  the  particular  constitutions  of  states  and 
to  established  customs.  In  the  south  of  Germany,  and 
especially  in  Austria  and  Bavaria,  governments  perse- 
vered in  their  intolerant  policy  towards  those  who  dis- 
sented from  their  creed.  Scarcely  would  they  suffer 
them  within  their  dominions,  and  the  eighteenth  century 
offered  the  spectacle  of  a  bishop  of  Salzburg  driving 
sixty  thousand  of  his  Protestant  subjects  from  the  ter- 
ritory  of  his    diocese.      The    Lutheran    princes    might 

u 
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fear  that,  if  they  admitted  the  Calviuist  refugees  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights  as  their  own  subjects, 
the  Catholics  might  make  this  a  pretext  to  cL^im  the 
same  concessions.  And  they  accordingly  resisted  the 
pressing  solicitations  addressed  to  them  by  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Reformed  church  in  favour  of  tlie  refugees  from 
France.  If  they  did  not  exactly  forbid  them  the  en- 
trance of  their  states,  they  at  any  rate  granted  them  but 
a  limited  tolerance.  Everywhere  they  excluded  them 
from  public  emi^loyment,  and  from  corporations  or  guilds. 
In  some  places  they  would  not  allow  them  to  hold  landed 
property.  Such  unfavourable  conditions  naturally  dis- 
couraged the  refugees,  and  private  considerations  alone 
induced  a  portion  of  them  to  settle  in  countries  which 
showed  them  such  niggard  hospitality. 

A  certain  number  of  commercial  families  established 
themselves  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  The  facilities 
they  found  in  disposing  of  the  produce  of  their  industry 
at  the  Leipzig  fair  attracted  thither  some  who  at  first  had 
gone  to  Halle,  in  the  states  of  the  grand  elector.  Other 
refugees  went  to  Dresden,  although  there  they  were  fain 
to  celebrate  their  worship  clandestinely,  and  to  exact  an 
oath  of  secresy  from  the  faithful  before  admitting  them 
to  their  religious  assemblies.  At  Leipzig  it  was  not  until 
1701  that  they  were  permitted  to  have  a  pastor.  Pre- 
viously to  that  year  they  were  compelled  to  go  to  com- 
munion in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Halle. 

Notwithstanding  Frederick- William's  solicitations  in 
their  behalf,  the  free  cities  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine 
and  Hamburg  refused  to  allow  them  publicly  to  exercise 
their  religion. 

The  first  French  refugees  who  settled  in  Frankfort 
were  natives  of  the  Spanish  Low  Countries.  Flying 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  they  betook  themselves  to  that  town,  which 
bad  embraced  the   Protestant  religion.      They  formed 
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a  community  of  about  three  lumdred  persons,  'when  the 
temple  that  had  been  assigned  to  their  use  was  closed  by 
magisterial  order.  Many  families  then  made  up  their 
minds  to  emigrate  again,  and  passed  into  the  Palatinate, 
where  they  formed  a  little  colony  at  Kloster-Frank- 
enthal.  Those  who  remained  obtained,  in  1601,  permis- 
sion to  build  a  temple  outside  the  Bockenheim  gate. 
This  temple  was  burned  down  in  1608,  and  not  rebuilt. 
The  following  year,  by  permission  of  Prince  Wolfgang  of 
Ysemburg,  the  French  refugees  had  service  performed  in 
the  Tillage  of  Offenbach.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  many  of  the  fugitives  joined  the  little 
colony  at  Frankfort,  and  were  permitted  to  celebrate 
worship  in  the  house  inhabited  by  the  Princess  of  Taren- 
tum.  In  1768  they  obtained  leave  to  build  a  temple  at 
Bockenheim,  but  leave  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion at  Frankfort  was  not  conceded  to  them  until  1787. 
In  1806,  Charles  de  Dalberg,  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon, 
become  prince-primate  of  the  German  confederation  and 
sovereign  of  Frankfort,  issued  a  decree  elevating  the 
descendants  of  the  French  refugees,  both  laymen  and 
ecclesiastics,  to  an  equality  with  their  fellow-citizens. 
Finally,  in  1820,  Frankfort,  once  more  a  free  city,  gave 
to  the  reformed  religion  a  governing  consistory,  thus 
recognising  and  sanctioning  the  civil  and  religious  equa- 
lity of  all  the  communities  of  the  republic. 

This  French  colony  has  constantly  maintained  its 
prosperity.  At  the  present  day  it  consists  of  about 
sixty  families,  who  have  not  forgotten  the  language  of 
their  forefathers.  It  provides  for  the  wants  of  all  its 
members,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  its  industry  and  commercial 
activity  that  it  owes  the  honourable  and  independent 
position  it  has  never  ceased  to  enjoy  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  little  colony  of  Hamburg,  formed  by  the  Duke  of 
Alba's  persecutions,  and  increased  by  those  of  Louis  XIV., 
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was  authorised  only  in  1761  freely  to  celebrate  its 
worship.  The  principal  families  of  French  origin  who 
now  occupy  high  positions  in  that  city  are  Messrs  Csesar, 
Adolphus  and  Gustavus  Godefroy,  the  first  shipowners 
in  the  country ;  the  Chapeaurouges,  rich  bankers  ;  the 
celebrated  physician  ChaufFepie;  Gabain,  one  of  the  first 
merchants ;  Morin,  a  famous  gunsmith.  The  French 
colony  has  long  since  mingled  with  and  been  lost  in  the 
German  race.  Nevertheless,  the  national  tongue  is  not 
yet  entirely  superseded,  and  there  still  exists  a  church 
where  a  French  pastor,  M.  Barrelet,  officiates. 

The  hanseatic  towns  of  Bremen  and  Lubeck  did  not 
show  the  emigrants  more  sympathy  than  Frankfort  and 
Hamburg  had  done.  In  1693,  the  elector  Frederick  III. 
wrote  in  vain  to  the  magistrates  of  the  two  republics  to 
beg  them  to  show  compassion  to  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons.    His  remonstrances  were  not  listened  to. 

Although  the  princes  of  tlie  House  of  Brunswick  were 
Lutherans,  they  received  the  refugees  better.  Ernest- 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Hanover,  had  married 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederick  V.,  elector-palatine  and 
King  of  Bohemia.  Granddaughter,  by  her  mother  Eliza- 
beth, of  James  I.  of  England,  this  princess,  who  was  one 
day  to  transmit  to  her  family  the  crown  of  the  Stuarts, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  reformed  religion.  Full  of 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  refugees,  she  assisted  with 
her  advice  all  the  measures  taken  by  her  husband  for 
their  establishment  in  his  dominions.  Following  the 
example  of  Frederick-William,  Ernest-Augustus  pub- 
lished, the  1st  December  1685,  an  edict  in  fifteen 
articles,  granting  them  the  most  extensive  privileges. 
All  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  dignities  were  open 
to  them,  and  they  were  exempted  from  taxation  for  ten 
years.  Several  refugees  of  high  family  went  to  Hanover, 
and  were  attached  to  the  court  or  placed  in  the  army. 
This  little  colony  acquired  a  certain  political  importance 
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hy  the  correspondence  it  kept  up  with  the  refugees  in 
England,  and  was  not  without  influence  on  the  act  of 
parliament  which  regulated  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  England  in  1701.  A  second  colony,  composed  chieflj 
of  manufacturers  and  artisans,  was  formed  in  the  town 
of  Hameln.  In  1690  the  elector  allotted  a  Lutheran 
church  to  the  new-comers,  pending  the  construction  of 
one  exclusively  reserved  for  the  reformed  worship. 

In  the  duchy  of  Brunswick- Luneburg  it  was  the  town 
of  Zell  which  attracted  the  greatest  number  of  refugees. 
Several  years  before  the  revocation,  the  court  of  this 
little  capital  was  almost  wholly  French,  composed  of 
persons  of  distinction  whom  fanaticism  had  driven  from 
France.  The  Duchess  of  Zell  was  a  French  Protestant. 
By  her  beauty,  her  virtue,  and  the  rare  qualities  of  her 
mind,  she  had  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  mere  demoi- 
selle nohle  to  the  rank  of  consort  of  a  prince  belonging  to 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Germany.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Eleonora  d'Esmiers;  her  father  was  Alexander, 
lord  of  Olbreuse  in  Poitou  ;  she  had  accompanied  the 
Princess  of  Tarentum  to  Germany,  and  soon  afterwards 
had  married  George- William,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Zell. 
In  1685  she  welcomed  a  crowd  of  refugees  who  formed 
in  Zell  a  congregation  distinguished  amongst  all  the  other 
congregations  of  the  Refuge  by  the  rank  of  those  com- 
posing it.  Roques  de  Maumont,  who  was  its  pastor  at 
the  time  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  imparted  fresh  lustre 
to  it  by  the  correspondence  he  maintained  with  the 
Duke  of  Armentieres  and  the  other  generals  of  Louis 
XV.'s  armies. 

The  princes  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel  and  Bevern 
also  showed  kindness  to  the  refugees.  A  former  priest 
of  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  Du  Plessis  by  name,  a  convert 
to  Calvinism  and  a  refugee  in  Germany,  became  the 
private  secretary  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  eldest 
prince  of  Wolfenbuttel.     The  colony  which  formed  itself 
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in  the  town  of  Brunswick  obtained  numerous  privileges, 
and  contributed  in  return,  bj  its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  this  congregation  who  reflected  honour  upon  it  by 
their  birth  as  well  as  by  their  virtues,  was  remarkable,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Eleanor-Char- 
lotte, Duchess  of  Courland. 

The  policy,  alike  skilful  and  generous,  of  the  grand 
elector  was  imitated  by  all  the  princes  of  his  house. 
The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Baireuth  dared  to  brave 
the  menaces  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  vindictive  rigour  was 
more  than  once  felt  by  the  protectors  of  the  fugitives. 
He  did  still  more,  for  he  resisted  his  own  subjects,  rigid 
Lutherans,  of  no  great  enlightenment,  who  demanded 
that  the  refugees  should  be  prohibited  the  public  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  that  their  ministers  should  be  forced 
to  sign  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  In  spite  of  all  these 
obstacles,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies  of  the 
Refuge  was  formed  at  Baireuth.  The  town  of  Erlangen, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Germany,  was  constructed 
entirely  by  fugitive  French,  and,  thanks  to  the  industry 
of  its  founders,  it  soon  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity. 

The  Margrave  of  Anspach,  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  the 
Count  of  Lippe,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen, 
eagerly  received  the  small  number  of  refugees  whom  cir- 
cumstances took  into  their  territories.  The  Margrave 
Frederick -Magnus  of  Baden -Durlach  allotted  to  them 
uncultivated  lands  in  the  township  of  Neureuth,  a  league 
from  Carlsruhe.  This  little  colony,  known  as  Welsch-Neu- 
reuth,  subsisted  until  1821  as  a  distinct  parish.  Those 
who  settled  in  Wurtemberg  were  joined  in  1698  by 
about  three  thousand  Vaudois,  chiefly  from  the  valleys  of 
Pragela  and  Perouse,  which  had  been  partly  incorporated 
with  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  The  ravages  of 
war  had  left  vast  tracts  of  land,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
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Black  Forest,  in  an  uncultivated  state.  The  Duke  of 
Wurtembero;  offered  them  to  the  exiles,  who  hastened 
to  pitch  their  tents  there.  Long  did  thej  persist  in 
believing  that  thej  ^vould  one  day  be  permitted  to  return 
to  their  native  country.  But,  understanding  at  last 
that  they  must  give  up  that  hope,  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  build  villages  on  the  territory  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  It  is  affecting  to  find  them  giv- 
ing to  these  villages  the  names  of  the  places  they  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
colonies  of  Villar,  Pinache,  La  Serre,  Lucerne,  Queyras, 
Perouse,  Bourset,  Mentoule,  La  Balme,  Miiriers.  The 
pastor  Aruaud,  who  had  been  the  hero  of  the  glorious 
re-entrance  of  the  Vaudois  into  Piedmont,  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  village  of  Miiriers,  and  there  terminated 
his  laborious  career.  Within  the  humble  temple  which 
had  often  resounded  with  his  eloquent  discourse,  repose 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  former  colonel  and  pastor  of 
the  valleys.  The  communion-table  covers  them.  An 
engraving,  suspended  under  the  pulpit-desk,  displays  the 
features  of  the  conqueror  of  Salabertrand  and  La  Bal- 
sille ;  and  a  Latin  inscription,  cut  on  the  stone  that  closes 
liis  tomb,  recalls  his  exploits  :  "  Beneath  this  stone  rests 
the  venerable  and  valiant  Henry  Arnaud,  pastor  of  the 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont  as  well  as  colonel."  The  most 
flourishing  of  these  villages,  which  almost  all  continue  to 
use  the  French  language,  is  that  of  Mentoule,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  vines,  and  in  the  midst  of 
fields  that  produce  rich  harvests.  It  is  there,  too,  that 
the  Vaudois  customs  are  adhered  to  with  most  fidelity. 
Less  mingled  with  the  Germans  than  the  people  of  the 
other  villages,  and  not  compelled  to  seek  amongst  the 
former  a  subsistence  which  they  readily  find  in  the  cul- 
ture of  their  own  land,  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
have  longest  preserved  their  language,  manners,  customs, 
and  national  character. 
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The  King  of  England,  William  III.,  and  the  States- 
general  of  Holland,  testified  the  strongest  interest  in 
these  unfortunates.  Doubtless,  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  witnessing  the  services  rendered  to  Brandenburg  bj 
the  refugees  from  France,  regretted  not  to  have  pub- 
lished, after  the  revocation,  an  edict  similar  to  that  of 
Potsdam.  He  seized  this  opportunity  of  repairing  his 
error.  By  an  edict  promulgated  in  169.9,  he  granted  the 
most  extensive  privileges  to  the  Vaudois.  Holland  sup- 
plied him  with  10,000  crowns,  to  meet  the  expense  of  their 
first  establishment,  and  England  allowed  a  fund  of  £140 
for  the  support  of  their  pastors  and  schoolmasters.  The 
last  church  thej  founded  in  Wurtemberg  was  that  of 
Kanstadt,  to  which  were  long  attached  the  refugees 
settled  at  Stuttgart. 

The  elector-palatine  Philip-William,  who  was  a  Cal- 
vinist,  afforded  an  asylum  to  several  refugee  families, 
who  dispersed  themselves  through  his  states  and  did 
not  form  distinct  colonies.  At  Hochstein,  Nicholas 
Guinand,  from  Franche-Comte,  compelled  to  quit  his 
native  land  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  established,  in  1742, 
the  ironworks  that  still  exist  there.  In  1750  he  discovered 
the  deposit  of  iron  ore  known  as  the  Imsbach  mines.  His 
son  Jean-Jacques  continued  the  occupation  of  his  father, 
and  became  councillor  of  mines  to  the  elector-palatine. 
His  grandson  Louis  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  by 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  mining  enterprise  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria.  Appointed  member  of  the  council- 
general  of  the  department  of  Mont-Tonnerre  by  the  First 
Consul  in  1800,  member  of  the  council-general  of  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  the  arts,  in  1802,  deputy  to  the 
Bavarian  chamber  in  1818,  peer  of  Bavaria  and  baron  in 
1818  and  in  1836,  he  has  never  ceased  to  dispense  his 
bounty  to  the  numerous  families  that  have  appealed  to 
his  charity.  He  has  given  employment  to  thousands  of 
w^orkmen,  and,  generously  substituting  his  own  fortune  for 
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that  of  the  State,  he  has  repaired  cliurches,  portioued 
poor  children,  and  made,  at  his  own  charge,  new  roads, 
which  will  long  call  forth  the  benedictions  of  the  people 
upon  his  venerated  name.  That  name  is  now  Germanised, 
as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  emigrants.  Nicholas 
Guinand  took  that  of  Gienanth  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  Germany,  either  at  once  to  efface  the  traces  of  his 
French  origin,  or  else  because  the  vicinity  of  France  made 
him  uneasy  for  his  personal  safety  at  a  moment  when  the 
palatinate  was  open  to  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV. 

Such  apprehensions  were  but  too  well  justified  by  the 
misfortune  that  overtook  Jean  Cardel.  That  skilful 
manufacturer  from  Tours,  driven  from  France  by  the 
persecution,  established  vast  silk-manufactories  at  Mann- 
heim. Inveigled  by  an  odious  stratagem  into  his  former 
country,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Vincenues,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bastile,  where  he  endured  thirty  years' 
captivity,  and  whence,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Elector,  the  States-general,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  he  was  released  only  by  death. 

Of  all  the  principalities  of  Germany,  that  which  after 
Prussia  received  the  largest  number  of  refugees  was 
the  landgraviate  of  Ilesse-Cassel.  In  1G85  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  present  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse, 
of  the  county  of  Scliaumburg,  the  lordship  of  Smalk- 
alden,  the  bailiwick  of  Katzcnellenbogen,  and  the  abbacy 
of  Herzfeld.  This  little  state,  whose  population  amounted 
to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  was 
governed  by  Charles  I.,  a  young,  active,  ambitious  prince, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Empire,  and  early 
trained  to  business  by  his  mother  and  guardian  the  land- 
gravine Hedwige  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  He  was 
a  Calvinist,  and  the  marriage  of  a  princess  of  his  family 
with  the  Prince  of  Tarentum  had  further  strengthened 
his  sympathy  with  the  French  Protestants,  and  rendered 
more  intimate  the  intercourse  he  kept  up  with  several 
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of  their  families.  Feeling,  like  the  grand  elector,,  the 
advantage  a  French  colony  must  be  to  his  country,  and 
foreseeing  that  last  blow  which  was  about  to  strike  his 
persecuted  brethren,  he  did  not  wait  for  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  to  offer  them  an  asylum  in  his 
domains.  On  the  18th  April  1685  he  addressed  to 
them  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  enumerated  the  favours 
and  franchises  he  would  grant  them.  By  this  edict, 
which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Potsdam,  he  author- 
ised them  not  only  to  settle  in  his  country,  but  to  fix 
their  residence  in  the  places  best  adapted  to  their  occu- 
pations. He  promised  them  twelve  years'  exemption 
from  all  charges  and  taxes.  The  artisans  were  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  freemen.  A  fund  was  assigned  to  them 
to  build  houses,  which  were  to  pass  as  property  to  their 
heirs.  All  the  advantages  conceded  to  the  fathers  were 
declared  transmissible  to  their  children,  treated  in  this 
respect  as  if  they  were  new-comers.  They  were  granted 
full  and  entire  license  to  trade  everywhere.  A  prolonga- 
tion of  the  term  of  twelve  years  was  promised  to  those 
who  should  establish  manufactories.  The  prince  under- 
took to  build  a  temple,  and  to  support  a  French  clergy- 
man and  a  schoolmaster,  in  all  the  places  where  they 
should  settle  in  sufficient  numbers.  Those  who  bought 
lands  were  to  be  invested  with  any  seignorial  rights  inhe- 
rent to  their  new  domains.  Those  who  should  bring 
furniture,  clothes,  or  tools,  used  in  their  household,  trade, 
or  handicraft,  were  to  pay  no  duty,  provided  they  under- 
took to  remain  in  the  country. 

A  certain  number  of  French  Protestants  responded  to 
this  appeal,  and  took  advantage  of  the  fine  season  to 
prepare  for  departure.  They  were  the  boldest  and  most 
enterprising  of  their  fellows.  They  reached  Cassel  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  eager  to  profit  by  the  landgrave's 
generous  offers — happy  too,  perhaps,  not  to  be  far  re- 
moved from  their  native  land,  to  which  they  hoped  one 
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day  to  be  recalled.     Most  of  tliera  were  from  Daupliinu, 
Champague,  the  Scdanais,  Picardj,  and  especially  from 
the   Pays  ^Messiii  ;    some  from   Frcncli   Flaudcrs,  tlicu 
recently  conquered  by   Louis   XIV.     On   learning  the 
revocation  of  Henry  IV.'s  edict,  they  assembled  for  the 
first  time  in  the  house  of  the  refugee  Jeremy  Grandidicr. 
A  solemn  fast  was  ordered,  and  all  the  congregations  of 
the  landgraviate  joined  in  this  mark  of  pious  grief.    Some 
weeks  afterwards,  the  colony  had  received  reinforcements. 
Winter  suspended  emigration ;  but  the  landgrave,  desirous 
to  stimulate  and  profit  by  it,  published,  on  the  12th 
December,  a  fresh  decree,  renewing  the  promise  contained 
in  the  first,  and  ending  by  a  pompous  enumeration  of  all 
the  advantages  the  emigrants  would  realise  from  cstablish- 
inor  themselves  in  his  dominions.     This  was  followed,  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  by  the  arrival  of  a  crowd 
of  emigrants,  and  the  colony  of  Cassel  soon  amounted  to 
about  three  thousand  persons — a  number  which  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  afterwards  exceeded.    The  emigration 
continued  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     It  spread  through  the  landgraviate  five  or  six 
thousand  French,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom 
were  heads  of  families  belonging  to  the  nobility,  to  the 
bench,  and  to  commerce.     The  remainder  were  artisans 
and  agriculturists. 

The  richest  of  the  emigrants  settled  at  Cassel  and 
Ilanau.  The  others  founded  several  agricultural  colonies. 
The  last  comers  were  established  by  the  landgrave  in  the 
little  town  of  Siburg,  which  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Karlshafen. 

The  principal  colony  was  that  of  Cassel,  whither  the 
landgrave's  edicts  had  especially  summoned  the  first 
emigrants.  That  town,  then  of  18,000  inhabitants,  living 
in  rudely-constructed  wooden  houses,  was  indebted  to  its 
new  guests  for  the  flourishing  state  in  which  it  soon  found 
itself.     They  created  numerous  manufactures  previously 
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unknown  in  that  part  of  Germany — manufactures  of  cloth, 
hats,  light  French  stuffs,  hosiery,  lace,  hardware,  brushes, 
gloves,  and  also  tanneries  and  dyeing-houses.  A  profusion 
of  goods,  quite  novel  to  the  natives,  were  soon  exposed  for 
sale  in  handsome  shops  ;  and  so  great  was  the  advantage 
to  Cassel,  that,  in  the  year  1688,  the  old  town  no  longer 
sufficed  for  the  increasing  population,  and  they  began  to 
build  the  Yille  Neiwe,  which  is  now  the  handsomest 
quarter  of  that  capital,  and  the  only  one  that  appears 
habitable  to  strangers.  By  the  prince's  order,  the  works 
were  directed  by  a  skilful  architect,  sent  to  him  by  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  the  refugee  Paul  du  Ry,  employed  until 
then  in  fortifying  Maestricht. 

The  colony  of  Cassel,  divided  into  two  parishes,  which 
comprised  the  refugees  domiciled  in  the  old  and  in  the 
new  town,  was  authorised  to  govern  and  administer 
itself,  under  merely  those  restrictions  indispensable  in 
a  monarchical  country.  A  chancery  of  justice,  instituted 
under  the  title  of  the  French  Commission,  was  intrusted 
with  the  settlement  of  all  civil  disputes,  and  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  privileges  conceded  by  Charles  I. 
Its  first  director  was  Lalouette  de  Vernicourt,  formerly 
a  councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Metz. 

Amongst  the  families  composing  this  colony,  several 
became  to  a  certain  extent  celebrated,  and  rendered 
undeniable  service  to  their  new  country.  The  Arbouins 
brought  to  great  perfection  the  art  of  tanning,  and  the 
various  modes  of  preparing  leather.  The  Lenormands, 
Andres,  Beauclairs,  Collins,  Descoudres,  Le  Goulons, 
Rivieres,  Estiennes,  added  to  the  public  wealth  by  the 
manufactures  they  introduced,  and  by  the  impulse  they 
gave  to  trade.  Pierre  de  Beaumont,  from  Picardy,  one 
of  the  first  leaders  of  the  emigration,  was  the  father  of  a 
celebrated  physician  who  wrote  esteemed  works  on  medi- 
cine iiud  on  thermal  waters.  The  Ferrys,  Astrucs,  de  la 
Serres,  Rivaliers,  all  from  Languedoc,  also  produced  dis- 
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tinguisbed  physicians.  The  Fenquieres  d'Aubignj,  Ver- 
nicourts,  Savignjs,  Grandidiers,  Harniers,  Roques  de 
Maumonts,  Rochemonts,  and  especially  the  Perachon  du 
Collets,  proceeding  from  a  parliamentary  family  at  Gre- 
noble, gave  distinguished  men  to  the  bench  and  the  bar. 

The  family  of  Du  Ry,  of  Paris,  which  died  out  only  in 
1811,  reckoned  no  less  than  four  generations  of  justly- 
renowned  architects.  The  first,  Paul  du  Ry,  began  the 
building  of  the  new  town,  of  the  Wilbelmshohc,  and  of 
the  Orangery,  works  continued  by  his  son  Charles,  and  his 
grandson  Simon.  The  last  Du  Ry,  John  Charles  Ste- 
phen, was,  like  his  forefathers,  intendant  of  government 
buildings.  Most  of  the  public  edifices  the  electorate  now 
possesses  were  constructed  upon  the  plans,  and  under  the 
directions  of  some  member  of  this  family.  Others  signal- 
ized themselves  in  the  army.  George  Dumont  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  commandant  of  the  town 
of  Cassel  in  1689  ;  Pierre  deLorgerie,  of  the  landgrave's 
household,  also  held  the  commission  of  a  colonel  of 
infantry  ;  Alexandre  du  Rozey,  one  of  the  protectors  of 
Denis  Papin,  during  his  stay  at  Marburg,  was  appointed 
in  1685  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Hanstein,  and  subse- 
quently preceptor  to  Frederick,  the  landgrave's  son,  who 
was  one  day  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  last 
Du  Rozey,  who  died  in  1779,  was  grand-marshal  of  the 
palace  under  Frederick  XL,  and  director-general  of  the 
French  colonies.  The  Cadets  de  IMorembert,  Foissacs, 
Fonvielles,  Landrons,  de  Lestoilles,  de  Roux,  Gissots,  de 
Gironcourts,  Rafiins,  powerfully  contributed  to  complete 
the  discipline  of  the  landgrave's  little  army,  which  owed 
to  them  some  of  its  most  skilful  and  devoted  officers. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  French  colony  now 
exists  at  Cassel.  It  is  true  that  the  descendants  of  the 
emigrants  are  still  designated  as  refugees  or  colonists, 
accordingly  as  they  inhabit  town  or  country,  but  they  are 
not  the  less  completely  amalgamated  with  the  German 
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population,  whose  language,  manners,  and  customs  they 
have  little  by  little  adopted.  It  may  be  added  that  very 
few  amongst  them  still  retain  the  feelings  of  Frenchmen. 
Those  who  belong  to  the  educated  classes  continue 
to  learn  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  but  they  do  not 
employ  it  in  conversation  amongst  themselves.  Traders 
and  artisans  know  and  speak  only  German.  Several 
have  Germanised  their  names  so  as  to  render  them  un- 
recognisable. 

This  neglect  and  oblivion  of  the  mother  tongue  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  IX.  That 
jealous  and  parsimonious  prince,  who  loved  nothing 
belonging  to  France  except  its  language  and  its  literature, 
showed  small  favour  to  the  refugees,  and  although  he 
granted  them  a  partial  renewal  of  their  privileges,  he  was 
ever  intent  upon  bringing  them  under  the  common  law, 
.at  the  same  time  that  he  carefully  excluded  them  from 
the  service  of  the  state  and  from  his  household.  After 
his  expulsion  by  Napoleon,  the  Westphalian  government 
showed  no  greater  sympathy  with  the  colony  of  Cassel. 
Finally,  the  anti-French  reaction  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  dynasty,  effaced, 
in  many  families,  the  last  remembrance  of  the  land  of 
their  origin.  In  1821  the  two  parishes  of  the  old  and  the 
new  town  were  united,  and,  two  years  later,  the  French 
parish  was  joined  to  the  German  parish  of  Neustadt. 

In  like  manner,  and  from  similar  causes,  the  colony  of 
Hanau  has  lost  its  national  character.  That  town  re- 
ceived a  crowd  of  artisans,  and  especially  of  goldsmiths 
and  jewellers,  whose  descendants  exercise  to  the  present 
day  the  handicrafts  exported  from  France  by  their  ances- 
tors. It  owed  to  them  the  celebrity  which  its  jewellery 
and  goldsmith's  work  soon  obtained.  These  manufactures 
were  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  Paris,  and  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  they  have  preserved  their  vogue  in  all  Ger- 
many, and  even  in  all  the  north  of  Europe.    Manufactories 
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of  cloth,  silks,  carpets,  "were  also  established  at  Hariau  hy 
the  Souchajs,  the  Claudes,  the  Toussaints,  the  Porticqs. 
A  magnificent  carpet-manufactory,  the  first  in  all  Ger- 
many, for  it  employs  not  less  than  two  hundred  work- 
men, still  exists  there  under  the  direction  of  the  descend- 
ant of  an  emigrant  family  named  Dufiiys. 

Agriculturists,  and  all  those  who  lacked  means  of 
existence,  received  grants  of  uncultivated  laud  in  various 
cantons  of  lower  Hesse,  where  they  created  successively 
eighteen   agricultural    colonies :    Karlsdorf,    founded    in 

1686  ;  Maricnsdorf,  Schwabendorf,  and  Frauenbcrg,  in 

1687  ;  Louisendorf,  in  1688  ;  Kertingshausen,  in  1694  ; 
Leckinjzhauscn,  Frankenheim,  and  Wolfskante,  in  1699  ; 
Karlshaven,  Kelse,  Schonberg,  St  Ottilic,  Gcthsemane, 
in  1700  ;  Todenhausen  and  Wiesenfeld,  in  1720  ; 
Gcwissenruhe  and  Gottestreue,  in  1722.  The  expatri- 
ated French  were  of  great  service  to  agriculture,  which 
was  singularly  backward  in  that  country.  They  rendered 
sterile  lands  fertile,  and  drained  marshes,  which  their 
intellisent  toil  transformed  into  fruitful  orchards,  and  into 
fields  producing  vegetables,  most  of  whose  sorts  were  un- 
known before  their  arrival.  They  improved  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  which  they  understood  better  than  the  Hessians. 
They  taught  them  the  art  of  gardening,  introduced  (for 
the  first  time  in  the  landgraviatc)  artificial  meadows  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  Turkeys,  also,  were  first 
taken  into  Hesse  by  them.  The  working  of  coal  mines, 
now  so  profitable  to  the  whole  electorate,  also  dates  from 
their  establishment  in  the  country. 

The  little  colony  of  Friedrichsdorf,  situated  in  the  states 
of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-IIomburg,  at  half  a  league  from 
the  town  of  Homburg,  and  three  leagues  from  Frank- 
fort, deserves  a  special  mention  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
fuge. Founded  in  1687,  it  is,  of  all  the  French  Protest- 
ant colonies  in  that  part  of  Germany,  the  one  that  has 
best  preserved  its  language  and  character.     It  now  con- 
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tains  nine  hundred  inhabitants,  who  still  speak  French 
as  it  was  spoken  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Public 
proclamations  bj  crier  are  made  in  French  ;  children  are 
taught  in  the  same  tongue.  For  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  these  refugees  have  constantly  intermarried, 
and  have  never  allied  themselves  with  the  German  fami- 
lies of  the  country.  They  are  renowned  for  their  tempe- 
rance and  sobriety.  They  are  all  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances— a  result  due  to  labour.  Not  a  single  poor  per- 
son is  to  be  seen  amongst  them.  Hospitable  to  strangers, 
they  afforded  an  asylum  to  unfortunate  stragglers  from 
the  rout  at  Leipzig ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  French 
soldiers,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  fortune,  settled 
for  ever  in  this  colony,  which  they  called  Little  France. 

The  principal  existing  families  at  Friedrichsdorf  are 
the  Achards,  the  Privats,  the  Garniers,  the  Rousselets, 
the  Lebeaus,  the  Gauterins,  the  Foucars.  Others  which 
long  flourished,  such  as  the  Agombards,  the  Lefaux,  the 
Lardes,  the  Rossignols,  the  Bonnemains,  are  now  ex- 
tinct. It  is  a  manufacturing  rather  than  an  agricul- 
tural community.  The  principal  manufactures  are  those 
of  flannel,  striped  woollen  stufi's,  thread  for  knitting, 
stockings,  hats.  Several  neighbouring  villages  owe  their 
prosperity  to  the  manufacturers  of  Friedrichsdorf,  who 
afibrd  employment  to  numerous  workmen.^ 

To  the  French  emigrants  who  settled  in  Hesse  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  were  added,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  thousands  of  Vau- 
dois,  who  formed  seven  little  colonies  in  that  country. 
An  envoy  from  the  States  -  general  of  Holland,  Peter 
Walckenaer,  drew  up  and  signed  on  their  behalf  articles 
of  agreement,  which  have  remained  in  force  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Taunus  moun- 
tains, not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Horaburg,  there 

1  Communicated  by  Mr  Leuthold,  pastor  at  Friedrichsdorf,  and  ecclesiastical 
councillor  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Homburg. 
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stauds  at  tlie  eclo-e  of  a  fine  forest  of  fir-trees  the  Yillane 
of  Dornliolzbausen — an  old  colony,  half  French  half 
Vaudois — the  only  one,  besides  Friedrichsdorf,  in  all 
Hesse,  which  has  preserved,  in  every  respect,  including 
the  language,  its  primitive  character.  Annexed  at  first 
to  the  French  church  of  Homburg,  whose  pastors  were 
also  chaplains  to  the  landgrave,  it  obtained,  in  1755,  by 
means  of  subscriptions  raised  in  foreign  countries,  a 
temple  of  its  own,  and  a  pastor  paid  by  the  King  of 
England,  whose  charity  was  annually  transmitted  to 
Frankfort  through  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
other  Vaudois  colonies  of  Hesse  are  now  entirely  Ger- 
manised. 

Finally,  Alsatia,  imperfectly  united  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  served  as  an  asylum  to  a  certain 
number  of  refugees.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  free  and  imperial  city  of  Strasburg  had  wel- 
comed within  its  walls  Lefevre  d'Etaples,  Gerard  Roussel, 
Francis  Lambert,  Calvin  himself,  and  the  jurisconsults 
Charles  Du  Moulin  and  Francis  Beaudouin.  After  the 
massacre  of  Vassy,  the  Countess  de  Roye,  Conde's 
mother-in-law,  betook  herself  thither  with  the  five  chil- 
dren of  that  prince,  who  was  then  the  true  head  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  But  the  Strasburgers'  interest  in  the 
French  Huguenots  was  soon  chilled,  when  the  rigid  Lu- 
theran orthodoxy  prevailed  over  the  conciliatory  spirit  of 
Bucer,  In  1577  their  church  was  shut  up,  their  worship 
was  proscribed,  and  the  Calvinists,  treated  as  heretics, 
were  tolerated  only  through  pity.  Most  of  them  quitted 
the  now  inhospitable  city.  Those  who  remained,  and  to 
whom,  after  the  revocation,  were  added  a  few  new-comers, 
were  fain  to  go  and  celebrate  their  worship  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Wolfsheim,  which  belonged  to  tlie 
Count  of  Hanau.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution 
of  1789  that  they  were  authorised  to  have  a  temple  at 
Strasburg. 
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The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  whilst  attaching  Alsatia 
to  France,  had  guaranteed  their  possessions  to  several 
princes  of  the  Empire,  such  as  the  Counts  of  Zweibriickcn 
and  of  Veldentz,  the  lords  of  Fleckenstein,  Saarwerden, 
llappolstein.  The  territories  of  these  princes,  enclosed 
in  a  province  which  was  thenceforward  French,  and  not 
definitively  annexed  to  France  until  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  to  that  effect,  served,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  places  of  refuge  to  numbers 
of  the  victims  of  religious  intolerance.  The  valley  of 
Lievre,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vosges,  received 
numerous  refugees  from  Lorraine,  who  joined  the  colony 
of  Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines,  founded  a  century  before  by 
the  Sire  Egenolph  de  Rappolstein.  Others  established 
themselves  in  great  numbers  in  the  fortress  of  Phalzburg, 
on  the  confines  of  Alsatia  and  Lorraine,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  Count-Palatine  George-John  of  Veldentz 
to  serve  as  an  asylum  to  French  refugees  during  the  reli- 
gious wars.  Most  of  these  passed  into  the  territory  of 
the  Count  of  Zweibriickcn,  and  joined  the  colony  of 
Bischwiller,  whose  first  pastor  was  Didier  Mageron,  of 
Metz.  This  colony  created  the  first  cloth-manufactories 
in  Alsatia,  and  spread  around  it  an  ease  and  prosperity 
of  which  that  province  still  feels  the  effects.  The  other 
colonies  founded  on  the  territory  of  the  princes  holding 
possessions  in  Alsatia,  were  those  of  Annweiler  in  the 
county  of  Zweibriickcn,  of  Bonhomme,  Balschweiler,  Ba- 
donville.  In  the  district  of  Saarwerden,  whole  villages, 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  were  made 
over  to  them.  The  Count  of  Nassau  built  them  churches, 
and  allotted  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  their  minis- 
ters. The  villages  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  situated 
in  the  canton  of  Petite- Pierre,  have  preserved  to  this  day 
their  French  names,  wdiich  contrast  with  the  German 
names  of  the  villages  that  surround  them. 
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OF   THR    ESTABLISH JIEXT    OF   THE   REFUGEES   IN  ENGLAND. 
AXLIAXCE  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS   OF   FRANCE  WITH   ENGLAND   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY — Elizabeth — James  I.  —  Charles  I. — CROiru'ELL — French  re- 
fugees IN  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  —  Foundation  op  the 
French  church  in  London — John  A  Lasco — Progress  of  the  London 
colony  under  Elizabeth — Organisation  of  the  refugees  under  Charles 
I. — Their  conduct  during  the  troubles — Cromwell's  protection  op 
them — French  churches  in  the  provinces — Edict  of  Hampton  Court — 
Policy  of  James  II. — His  edict  in  favour  of  the  refugees — Numbers 
of  the  refugees — Foundation  of  twenty-six  new  churches  in  London 
— Churches  founded  in  the  provinces — French  colony  at  Edinburgh 
— Colonies  in  Ireland — Indignation  in  England  against  Louis  XIV. — 
James  II.'s  embarrassment — Royal  beneficence— James  II. 's  tergiversa- 
tions— He  has  Claude's  book  burned — Bad  effect  of  this  measure — 
Attempts  to  get  rld  of  the  refugees — James  II.'s  connivance  with 
Louis  XIV. — Mission  of  Bonrepaus  —  Return  of  five  hundred  and 
seven  refugees — Fall  of  James  II. — Policy  of  William  III.  and  op 
Queen  AlNne — Act  of  Parliament  in  1709. 

England,  like  Brandenburg,  gave  asylum  to  the  French 
refugees  who  there  sought  shelter  from  persecution.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  she  had  supported  the  Pro- 
testant party  in  France,  now  by  arms,  then  by  negotia- 
tions. In  1562,  M'hen  the  massacre  of  Vassy  gave  the 
signal  for  the  religious  wars.  Queen  Elizabeth  signed  the 
treaty  of  Hampton  Court  with  the  Prince  of  Coude,  by 
wliicli  she  undertook  to  send  him  a  reinforcement  of  six 
thousand  men — half  of  them  to  defend  Dieppe  and  Rouen, 
and  the  other  half  to  garrison  Havre,  which  the  Protest- 
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ants  delivered  up  to  the  English.  The  defeat  of  Dreux 
and  the  treaty  of  Amboise  broke  oif  this  alliance;  and 
Conde  himself  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  royal  army, 
which  retook  Havre  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  But 
Dandelot  and  Coligny  avoided  taking  part  in  this  expedi- 
tion ;  and  some  Protestant  gentlemen,  animated  by  a  more 
ardent  fanaticism,  and  preferring  their  religion  to  their 
country,  threw  themselves  into  the  besieged  town,  to  aid 
in  its  defence.  When  the  two  parties  again  took  up 
arms,  Elizabeth  sent  money  and  artillery  to  the  Hugue- 
nots. After  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  she  refused 
for  several  days  to  give  audience  to  La  Mothe  Fene- 
lon,  the  French  ambassador.  When  at  last  she  consented 
to  admit  him  to  her  presence,  she  received  him  in  her 
privy  chamber,  which  had  the  gloomy  aspect  of  a  tomb. 
She  was  surrounded  by  the  lords  of  her  council  and  ladies 
of  her  court,  all  attired  in  deep  mourning.  The  ambas- 
sador passed  through  the  silent  throng,  whilst  every  eye 
was  averted  from  him  in  anger,  and  approached  the  queen, 
who  compelled  him  to  justify  Charles  IX.  from  that  odious 
crime.  She  did  more  :  she  permitted  Montgomery  to  fit 
out,  upon  English  ground,  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
La  Rochelle,  then  threatened  with  a  siege  by  the  royal 
troops.  Under  Henry  III.'s  reign  she  took  a  less  active 
part  in  the  religious  troubles  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  when, 
after  that  prince's  death,  Henry  IV.  had  to  make  head 
against  the  League  and  the  King  of  Spain,  she  sent  him 
money  and  three  thousand  soldiers.  After  the  peace  of 
Vervins  and  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  she 
wrote  to  Walsingham,  her  ambassador  at  Paris  :  "  We 
doubt  not  that  you  bear  in  mind  how  advantageous  it  is 
to  our  tranquillity,  and  to  that  of  our  kingdom,  that  the 
French  party,  which  makes  profession  of  being  reformed,  be 
mairtained.  And  therefore  we  desire  that  on  all  occasions, 
when  you  can  contribute  to  make  the  edict  observed,  you 
will  not  spare  yourself."    These  instructions  corresponded 
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with  the  belief  universal  camongst  the  English,  that  the 
ruin  of  Calvinism  in  France  would  be  the  prelude  to  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism  in  England. 

Like  Elizabeth,  James  I.  favoured  the  French  Pro- 
testants. Of  a  peaceable  character,  and  of  all  princes 
the  least  disposed  to  support  rebellious  subjects  against 
their  sovereign,  he  nevertheless  said  to  Marshal  de 
Bouillon,  ambassador  from  France  during  the  reign  of 
Marj  of  jNIedicis  :  "  If  the  queen  your  mistress  chooses  to 
infrinije  the  edicts  granted  to  the  Protestants  of  her 
kinodom,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  alliance  I  have  made 
and  confirmed  with  France  shall  prevent  mj  aiding  and 
protecting  them.  When  my  neighbours  are  attacked  in 
a  quarrel  that  concerns  me,  natural  right  enjoins  me  to 
prevent  the  harm  that  may  ensue  from  it  to  me."  The 
Chevalier  d'Egmont,  his  ambassador,  took  part  in  the 
general  assembly  held  at  La  Rochelle,  and,  in  concert 
with  the  Duke  of  Sully,  prevailed  with  the  representatives 
of  the  reformed  party  to  accept  the  conditions  proposed  by 
the  court  of  France  at  the  conferences  of  Loudun.  There 
even  occurred,  upon  that  occasion,  a  very  animated  dispute 
between  Louis  XIII. 's  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Huguenots,  the  latter  demanding  that  the  ambas- 
sador of  England  should  sign  the  treaty,  since  it  had 
been  thought  good  that  he  should  be  present  as  mediator. 
But  the  secretary  of  state,  Villeroi,  refused  to  consent, 
alleging  that  it  was  neither  fitting  nor  honourable  to  the 
king  to  permit  it. 

Charles  I.  did  not  discontinue  the  protection  afforded 
by  his  predecessors  to  the  French  Protestants.  The 
treaty  of  pacification  of  1626  was  concluded  by  his 
mediation  and  with  his  guarantee,  although,  for  reasons 
of  propriety,  this  officious  intervention  was  not  set  forth 
in  the  public  treaty.  But  Richelieu  had  concluded  that 
treaty  with  the  sole  view  of  dividing  his  enemies.  He 
had  no  sooner  signed  the  peace  with  Spain  than  he  laid 
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siege  to  La  Rochelle.  "  Be  assured,"  wrote  Charles  I. 
to  the  Rochellese,  "  that  I  will  never  abandon  you,  and 
that  I  will  employ  all  the  forces  of  my  kingdom  for  your 
delivery,  until  God  grants  me  the  favour  of  giving  you 
an  assured  place."  In  his  speech  to  the  Parliament  in 
1628  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "I  will  not  stay  to 
prove  to  you  that  you  should  work  at  what  I  propose.  If 
the  necessity  of  joining  in  a  war  undertaken  against  your 
persuasion,  of  preserving  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  of 
the  state,  of  defending  our  friends  and  allies,  be  not 
capable  of  moving  you,  all  the  eloquence  of  men,  and 
even  of  angels,  would  fail  to  persuade  you."  After  these 
words^^  marked  by  some  bitterness,  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
Coventry,  insisted,  in  his  turn,  on  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  Protestant  religion,  attacked  by  powers  which, 
he  said,  worked  in  concert  to  re-establish  everywhere 
the  errors  of  Popery.  War  was  decided  upon.  "  His 
majesty  has  abounded  in  patience,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  his  published  manifesto,  "  so  long  as  he 
believed  he  could  be  useful  to  the  reformed  church  in 
France  by  other  means  than  by  arms  ;  so  much  so,  that 
he  made  himself  mediator  of  the  last  peace,  on  condi- 
tions sufficiently  disadvantageous,  which  never  would  have 
been  accepted  but  for  his  majesty's  intervention,  who  in- 
terposed his  credit  and  his  authority  witli  the  churches, 
even  to  menacing  them,  to  make  them  coincide  in  those 
conditions,  in  order  to  shield  the  honour  of  tlie  most 
Christian  king."  These  news  revived  the  courage  of  the  , 
Rochellese.  "  We  have  obtained,"  they  said,  "  an  edict 
built  and  cemented  by  the  word  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." That  was  the  ordinary  subject  of  their  discourse. 
But  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  expedition  shamefully  failed, 
and  in  their  grief  the  besieged  wrote  to  Charles  I.  a  letter 
couched  in  energetic  and  affecting  terms.  "  Contrary  to 
your  magnanimous  instructions,"  they  said,  "  your  people 
have  abandoned  us,  without  having  dared  approach  or 
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confront  the  peril  for  the  execution  of  your  sacred  word. 
.  .  .  We  address  you,  sire,  with  tears  in  our  eyes. 
To  abide  in  tlie  honour  of  your  protection,  we  have  de- 
spised the  advice  of  our  friends,  and,  if  we  must  so  express 
ourselves,  the  considerations  of  our  birth.  And  now  that 
all  is  lost,  let  us  at  least  find  in  your  justice  what  we 
have  no  longer  means  to  recover  in  the  person  of  the  king 
our  sovereign !  God  still  grants  us  enough  of  life  and 
vigour,  under  these  our  fresh  wounds,  to  await  your  rein- 
forcement a  full  month.  Let  your  majesty  second  this  mi- 
racle !  These  are  our  very  humble  and  ardent  supplica- 
tions, or,  better  to  speak,  our  will  and  testament  that  we 
leave  inscribed  upon  your  throne,  before  heaven  and 
earth,  as  a  memorial  to  posterity  of  the  strangest  desola- 
tion that  an  innocent  people  ever  suffered,  and  that  ever 
can  appeal  to  the  power  of  a  great  king." 

The  King  of  England  made  fresh  armaments,  but  the 
promised  succours  did  not  arrive  :  and  soon  it  was  knoM'n 
at  La  Rochelle  that  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  had  caused  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 
The  Rochellese  surrendered  to  Richelieu,  persuaded  tliat 
the  court  of  London  had  merely  pretended  to  protect 
them  to  appease  the  discontent  of  the  English  people, 
M'ho  ardently  desired  that  they  should  be  energetically 
succoured.  This  check  endured  by  the  French  Protestants 
contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the  misunderstanding 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament. 

The  revolution  of  1648  and  Cromwell's  glorious  dicta- 
torship replaced  England  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  Europe.  Disdaining  the  interested  offers  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  who  proposed  to  become  a  convert  to 
the  reformed  religion,  and  to  raise  Guyenne  against  the 
royal  authority,  the  protector  allied  himself  M'ith  Mazarin, 
and  made  that  alliance  serve  his  policy.  When  the 
Vaudois  were  cruelly  persecuted  in  1655,  he  made  Louis 
XIV.'s  minister  ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  allowed  the 
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Frencli  troops  to  plaj.  Tlie  cardinal  disowned  the  leaders 
of  the  army  which  had  shared  in  that  war  of  extermina- 
tion, and  interceded  v/ith  Charles-Emanuel  in  faiour  of 
the  sufferers.  Cromwell  wrote  a  tlireatening  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  himself,  who  fortliwith  gave  wa}^  and 
revoked  his  bloody  edict  of  proscription.  He  repaired 
by  his  succours  the  calamities  the  Vaudois  had  under- 
gone, and  by  the  intervention  of  Lord  Lockhart,  his 
ambassador  in  Paris,  he  extended  his  protecting  hand 
even  to  the  Protestants  of  Nismes  and  the  Cevennes. 

Disturbances  having  broken  out  at  Nismes  in  1657,  at 
the  election  of  the  consuls,  the  Catholic  party  passion- 
ately demanded  the  chastisement  of  its  adversaries. 
Mazariu  granted  an  amnesty.  He  had  just  received  a 
despatch  from  Cromwell,  containing  the  plan  of  the  ap- 
proaching campaign,  and  informing  him  of  the  operations 
prescribed  to  the  English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  ocean.  The  protector  added  his  opinion  on  the 
attacks  to  be  directed  against  Austria  by  the  armies  of 
Sweden,  Portugal,  and  France,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  words,  negligently  thrown  out :  "  Something 
has  occurred  in  a  town  of  Languedoc,  called  Nismes.  I 
beg  of  you  to  let  everything  pass  without  effusion  of 
blood,  and  as  gently  as  may  be." 

Such,  for  one  hundred  years,  was  England's  habitual 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Protestants  of  France.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  these  should  frequently  seek  refuge 
on  the  hospitable  soil  of  the  three  kingdoms,  even  before 
that  great  epoch  of  the  Refuge  which  corresponds  with  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.  As 
early  as  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
massacre  of  the  St  Bartholomew  had  driven  into 
England  thousands  of  fusjitives  from  France  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  such 
as  Artois,  Hainault,  the  country  of  Namur,  Luxemburg, 
Flanders,    and    Brabant.     The   practical   spirit   which, 
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ever  since  Edward  III.,  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  tlie 
crown,  insured  them  a  warm  welcome.  Even  as,  in  the 
fourteenth  centurj,  the  kings  of  England  had  encouraged 
the  immiirration  of  the  Flemish  manufiicturers — then 
vexed  and  oppressed  by  their  counts,  who  were  supported 
by  the  feudal  dynasty  of  Valois — so,  in  the  sixteenth, 
did  they  welcome  the  French  and  Walloon  refugees,  in 
the  hope  (soon  justified)  that  their  active  industry  w^ould 
add  immensely  to  the  national  wealth.  Hence  the 
numerous  churches  ^  founded  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces,  and  which  continued  to  increase  until  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  oldest  is  that  of  Lon- 
don, founded  in  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  and  to  which  most 
of  the  French  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  even  of  America,  owe  their  origin  and  their  first 
organisation.  Established  at  the  moment  when  persecu- 
tion was  about  to  commence  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
civil  war  to  ensanguine  France,  its  special  mission  was  to 
be  a  church  of  refuo;e  for  its  Continental  brethren,  and  to 
prepare  them  an  asylum  on  the  generous  soil  that  gave 
it  shelter. 

The  French  church  in  London  was  established  in 
1550.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  piety  of  the  young 
Edward  \1.,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  of  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  with  this  latter  that  j\Lartin  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr, 
Fagius,  Peter  Alexander,  and  other  Protestant  refugees, 
had  found  shelter  from  persecution.  Amongst  those 
ardent  promoters  of  the  new  doctrines  whose  life  was 
incessantly  menaced  on  the  Continent,  was  John  A  Lasco, 
a  Polish  gentleman,  who  had  given  up  the  oflfice  of  pro- 
vost of  the  church  of  Gnezne,  of  which  his  uncle  was 
archbishop,  and  the  bishopric  of  Vesprim,  in  Hungary, 
to  which  he  had  just  been  appointed,  to  go  and  found  a 

^  The  word  cliurch,  as  the  reader  will  have  observed,  is  commonly-  used  by 
Mr  Weiss  in  the  sense  of  a  congregation  or  body  of  the  refugees.— (7 V.) 
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Protestant  cliurcli  at  Embden,  in  East  Friesland,  in 
1544.  An  order  of  Charles  V/s  havino;  obliged  him  to 
quit  that  town  in  1548,  he  went  to  England,  and  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  Cecil,  who  recommended 
him  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  to  Cranmer.  Soon  a 
royal  patent,  dated  the  24tli  July  1550,  invested  him 
with  the  superintendence  of  all  the  Protestants  of  Hol- 
land, France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  England.  At  the  same  time  the  king  assigned 
to  them  the  temple  of  the  Augustines,  wherein  to  hold 
their  assemblies  and  celebrate  their  worship  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  country.^  "  Great  and  grave  consi- 
derations " — thus  ran  the  royal  patent — "  having  con- 
vinced us  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  princes  to  be 
prompt  and  well-affectioned  towards  the  holy  Gospel  and 
the  apostolic  religion,  instituted  and  given  by  Christ  him- 
self, without  which  civil  government  can  neither  prosper 
nor  endure ;  .  .  .  considering,  moreover,  that  it  is 
the  office  of  a  Christian  prince,  for  the  good  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  to  provide  for  religion,  and  for  unfor- 
tunate persons  afflicted  and  banished  by  reason  of  their 
religion,  we  let  you  know  that,  pitying  the  condition  of 
those  who  for  a  considerable  time  have  dwelt  in  our 
kingdom,  and  of  those  who  daily  enter  it,  .  .  .  of 
our  special  grace,  of  our  certain  knowledge,  and  of  our 
free  impulse,  as  also  by  the  advice  of  our  council,  we  will 
and  order  that  there  shall  henceforward  be  in  our  city  of 
London  a  temple,  called  the  temple  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
where  the  assembly  of  the  Germans  and  other  foreigners 
may  be  held  and  celebrated,  to  the  end  that,  by  the 
ministers  of  this  church,  the  holy  Gospel  be  purely  inter- 
preted, and  the  sacraments  administered  according  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  apostolic  ordinance."  With  the 
superintendent  were  associated  four  ministers,  two  of  M'hom 
were  of  German  and  Dutch  origin ;  the  two  others  were 

^  Now  the  Dutch  church  in  Austin  Friars,  in  the  city  of  London. 
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French,  and  tlieir  names  Avere  Francis  de  la  Riviere  and 
Richard  Francois.  The  king,  to  consolidate  his  Avork, 
and  put  it  out  of  reach  of  the  changes  which  might  pos- 
sibly occur  in  England,  constituted  the  superintendent 
and  the  ministers  a  body  politic,  Mhich  he  placed  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities 
of  the  kiugdom. 

Some  months  afterwards,  the  French  obtained  from 
the  Windsor  chapter  the  chapel  of  St  Anthony  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  there  to  have  their  service  per- 
formed in  tlic  French  tongue  ;  and,  without  separating 
themselves  from  their  German  and  Dutch  brothers,  they 
had  thenceforward  a  distinct  existence,  which  soon  de- 
rived, from  numerous  immigrations  of  French  refugees, 
new  conditions  of  force  and  durability. 

A  Lasco  wrote  a  book  in  which  were  laid  down  the 
rules  of  the  church  confided  to  his  care.  It  had  for  title, 
All  the  Form  and  Manner  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ministry 
in  the  Foreigners'  Church,  set  iip  in  London  hy  the  most 
faithful  Prince  Edward  YI.  He  established  in  that  city 
the  first  French  printing-house,  for  the  publication  of 
religious  books,  Edward  VI.,  who  had  the  strongest 
friendship  for  him,  himself  had  a  marked  predilection  for 
the  French  tongue.  He  wrote  in  that  language  a  Collec- 
tion of  Passages  against  Idolatry,  which  lie  dedicated  to 
his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  and  another  controver- 
sial work,  Against  the  Abuses  of  the  World,  directed 
against  the  Pope,  which  he  had  composed,  it  is  said,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years.  When,  after  this  prince's 
death,  Mary  Tudor  reconciled  England  with  Rome,  and 
gave  the  signal  of  fresh  persecutions,  A  Lasco  was 
obliged  to  fly,  to  escape  certain  death,  and  returned  no 
more  to  London,  although  he  was  still  alive  when  Eliza- 
beth came  to  the  throne.  The  foreign  church,  which  he 
had  founded,  dispersed.  Some  returned  to  Fricsland, 
otliers  embarked  for  Denmark.     A  crowd  of  English, 
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fljing  from  the  faggots  lighted  bj  Charles  V/s  aunt, 
followed  them  into  exile,  and  found  a  fraternal  recep- 
tion at  Strasburg,  Basle,  Zurich,  at  Geneva  especially, 
where  Knox  strengthened  himself  in  those  ardent  con- 
victions which  he  was  soon  to  take  back  with  him  to 
Scotland. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  French  resumed 
possession  of  their  temple,  and  Grindal,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  superintendent,  vacant 
since  A  Lasco's  flight.  The  queen  confirmed  all  the  pri- 
vileges granted  by  Edward  VI.,  and  ceased  not,  through- 
out her  long  reign,  to  show  warm  sympathy  with  the 
French  refugees.  In  1 5G3,  the  government  of  Charles  IX. 
having  seized  the  property  and  merchandise  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  English  then  in  France,  under  pretence  that  they 
were  favourable  to  the  Huguenots,  Elizabeth's  ministers 
made  reprisals,  and  in  like  manner  confiscated  the  pro- 
perty of  the  French  settled  in  England.  But,  upon  the 
representation  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Cecil  caused  the 
refugees  for  religion's  sake  to  be  exempted  from  this 
cruel  measure.  In  1568,  their  new  pastor,  John  Cousin, 
interfered  a  second  time  in  their  favour  with  Cecil,  and 
obtained  the  liberation  of  all  the  French  refugees  detained 
in  prison  for  debt. 

The  French  colony  in  London  then  consisted  but  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  ;  but  the  religious 
wars  which  rent  France  under  Charles  IX.,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  St  Bartholomew,  added  so  greatly  to  this 
number,  that  the  church  was  no  longer  able  to  provide 
aid  for  all  those  who  arrived  in  a  state  of  complete 
destitution.  The  queen  recommended  the  refugees 
to  the  charity  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
relieved  their  misery.  Subsequently,  in  1586  and  in 
1595,  she  protected  them  against  the  animosity  of  the 
city  apprentices,  of  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  opposition  of  these  new-comers,  and 
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who  clamoured  menacingly  for  their  expulsion  from 
England. 

Elizabeth's  successors  did  not  show  themselves  less 
benevolent  to  the  poor  fugitives.  James  I.  wrote  to 
them,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  reassure  them 
with  respect  to  the  intentions  attributed  to  him  by  his 
adversaries.  "I  will  protect  you,"  he  said,  "  as  it  becomes 
a  good  prince  to  protect  all  who  have  abandoned  their 
country  for  religion's  sake.  My  wish  is  to  defend  you, 
as  did  the  queen  my  sister,  renowned  throughout  the 
world,  who  received  you  in  her  kingdom,  and  for  whom 
you  have  prayed  to  God.  And  if  any  be  so  bold  as  to 
molest  you,  address  yourselves  to  me,  and  I  will  do  you 
such  justice  that  they  shall  not  desire  to  do  the  same 
again.  ^ 

On  his  accession  to  the  crown  in  1G25,  Charles  I. 
expressed  himself  to  the  deputies  of  the  French  church 
in  terms  of  equal  kindness.  The  23d  November  1626, 
he  issued  a  decree,  enjoining  all  officers  of  the  crown  to 
maintain  the  members  of  the  foi'eign  churches  and  their 
children  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  the  immunities 
granted  them  by  his  predecessors,  considering,  he  said, 
the  good  reception  and  hind  treatment  that  our  subjects 
and  their  children  find  heyond  the  seas.  But  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbances  that  preceded  the  great 
convulsion  of  1648,  the  Anglican  bishops  took  umbrage 
at  the  liberty  the  state  granted  to  the  foreign  churches 
not  to  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  Established 
Church.  TJiey  maintained  that  episcopacy  was  obscured 
by  this  permission,  and  that  the  Presbyterian  party 
might  one  day  invoke  the  dangerous  precedent,  and 
claim  a  similar  privilege.  The  council,  displeased  at 
the  spirit  of  opposition  which  manifested  itself  in  some 
of  the  French  churches  in  the  provinces,  let  the  bishops 

'  The  original  document  is  in  French,  and  bears  the  date  of  the  21st  May 
1 603. — Arcliives  of  the  French  church  in  London. 
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act,  and  Laud  lost  no  time  iu  ordering  all  the  members 
of  those  congregations  who  were  born  in  England  to  per- 
form service  for  the  future  according  to  the  Anglican 
ritual.  He  excepted  from  this  measure  onlj  those  who 
were  not  born  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  declaring 
that  thej  might  continue  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  discipline,  so  long  as  they  stood  in  the  position  of 
strangers  in  the  kingdom.  The  French  resisted  this 
order,  and  several  ministers  were  suspended,  and  even 
imprisoned,  for  having  refused  to  confo7^m.  Some  con- 
gregations were  dissolved,  their  ministers  choosing 
rather  to  abandon  them  than  to  obey  injunctions  that 
wounded  their  conscience.  Fortunately  for  the  refugees, 
the  church  of  London  had  established,  since  the  year 
1581,  annual  colloquies  and  synods,  attended  by  de- 
puties from  the  churches  of  Canterbury,  Norwich,  South- 
ampton, Rye,  Winchelsea,  Hampton,  Thorney  Abbey. 
In  these  religious  assemblies,  copied  from  those  of  France, 
was  freely  discussed  all  that  concerned  the  spiritual  pro- 
sperity of  the  churches,  as  well  as  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing in  them  the  pure  Calvinist  doctrine.  This  organisa- 
tion, by  centralising  the  strength  of  the  French  colonies, 
enabled  them  to  resist  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  synod  held  in  London  in  1 634  obstinately  refused 
to  submit  to  his  orders.  The  dispute  was  prolonged,  and 
when  Charles  I.  was  constrained,  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Scotch,  to  convoke  a  Parliament,  the  synod  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  national  assembly,  which  listened  to  its 
complaints,  glad  to  find,  in  the  concurrence  of  the  re- 
fugees, a  new  element  of  strength  against  the  despotism 
of  the  king  and  the  bishops. 

In  1641,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  French 
churches  felt  it  necessary  to  draw  their  bond  of  union 
yet  closer,  the  better  to  combat  the  common  enemy.  In 
a  new  synod,  they  adopted  a  series  of  regulations,  under 
the  title  of  Ecclesiastical  Police  and  Discipline,  observed 
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by  the  Churches  of  the  French  Language,gathered  together 
in  this  Kingdom  of  England,  under  the  protection  of  our 
sovereign  sire  Charles  (luhoni  God  preserve  in  all  happy 
prosperity),  according  as  it  has  been  revised  by  the  Synod 
of  the  said  Churches,  in  the  year  MDCXLI.  These 
regulations,  almost  all  extracted  from  A  Lasco's  book, 
became  the  fundamental  code  which  governs,  since  that 
period,  the  French  church  in  London,  and  those  in  the 
provinces.  Every  pastor,  upon  assuming  his  functions, 
had  to  sign  it  in  token  of  adhesion.  England  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  1648. 

When  Charles  I.  had  died  upon  the  scaffold,  and  the 
republic  had  been  substituted  for  the  monarchy,  the 
French  refugees  were  loaded  with  favours  by  the  new 
government.  Tlienceforward  their  cause  was  won  ;  and 
notwithstanding];  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  the  maintenance  of  Protestant- 
ism in  England  appeared  to  them  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights.  "  I  rejoice  to  have 
heard  you,"  replied  Charles  II.  to  their  deputies,  "  and 
thank  you  for  your  good  wishes.  Rest  assured  that, 
under  our  protection,  you  shall  have  as  much  liberty  as 
ever  you  had  under  any  of  my  predecessors."  We  shall 
soon  see  that  the  new  king's  acts  corresponded  with  his 
words,  and  that  James  11.  himself  could  not  help  follow- 
ing his  example,  and  aiding  the  establishment  of  the 
multitude  of  new  refugees,  whom  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  was  about  to  bring  to  England. 

The  principal  churches  founded  before  the  great  epoch 
of  the  Refuiie,  and  destined  to  share  with  that  of  London 
the  honour  of  welcomins;  the  victims  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
intolerance,  were  the  following  : — 

That  of  Canterbury,  founded  in  1561  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth for  the  Walloon  refugees.  They  assembled  in  the 
crypts  of  the  cathedral,  which  were  assigned  to  them  for 
the  service  of  their  religion.     This  colony  was  gradually 

0 
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increased  bj  the  arrival  of  a  great  number  of  French 
Protestants,  who  joined  it.  In  1634,  the  number  of  com- 
municants amounted  to  nine  hundred  ;  in  1665,  to  about 
thirteen  hundred;  in  1676,  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  the 
French  refugees  detached  themselves  from  the  Walloon 
congregation,  and  formed  a  new  church,  whose  first 
pastor  was  Peter  Richard. 

That  of  Sandwich,  founded  in  Elizabeth's  reign  by 
Frencli  refugees,  who  had  at  first  settled  in  London  and 
Norwich.  The  registers  of  this  church  are  full  of  French 
names,  as  Balthazar  Ernoult,  Peter  de  Larbre,  John 
Delahaje,  John  Descamps,  Nicholas  Bajart,  Nicholas 
Lefebure,  John  Taillebert,  Martin  Roussel,  Charlemagne. 

That  of  Norwich,  founded  in  1564,  on  the  demand  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  composed  of  French  and  Wal- 
loons. The  names  that  appear  most  frequently  in  its 
registers  are  those  of  Martineau,  Colombine,  Le  Monnier, 
Desormeaux,  de  la  Haize,  Desbonnets,  de  Lannoy, 
Malebranche,  Levasseur,  Polet. 

That  of  Southampton,  composed  of  Walloons,  of  fugi- 
tives from  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alder- 
ney,  and  from  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  was  esta- 
blished by  letters-patent  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 

That  of  Glastonbury,  founded  under  the  patronage  of 
Cranmer,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Cecil. 

That  of  Rye,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  established  by 
French  refugees  after  the  massacre  of  the  St  Bartho- 
lomew. 

That  of  Winchelsea,  founded  in  1560. 

That  of  Dover,  created  in  1646,  by  permission  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  on  the  demand  of  the  colloquy  of 
London.  Its  most  celebrated  preacher  was  John  Cam- 
prodon. 

That  of  Feversham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  founded 
some  years  later. 
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That  of  Whittlesey,  founded  by  Lord  Scandwich  in  1662. 

That  of  Thorney  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
where  numerous  sepulchral  stones  still  recall  the  names 
of  the  French  refuirees  who  settled  in  that  town.  It  was 
created  in  1652,  and  its  first  pastor  was  Ezekiel  Daunois. 

That  of  Sandtoft,  in  Lincolnshire,  established  in  1634. 

That  of  Ipswich,  erected  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Cliarles  II.,  and  supported  by  the  refugees  established 
in  the  capital. 

In  London  itself,  besides  the  cliurch  established  by 
Edward  VL,  the  French  possessed,  previously  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  in  the  Savoy, 
founded  in  1641  by  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  lord  of  Sou- 
bise ;  that  in  Marylebone,  established  by  Cromwell  in 
1656  ;  and  that  in  Castle  Street,  created  by  Charles  II. 

These  various  colonies  had  prepared  England  to  re- 
ceive the  new  refugees,  whom  Louis  XIV.'s  persecution 
was  about  to  compel  to  fly  their  country.  They  were 
so  many  centres  around  which  were  soon  to  rally  some  of 
the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
France.  Taught  by  experience,  the  English  foresaw  the 
immense  advantages  they  might  derive  from  the  influx  of 
so  many  thousand  men,  active,  industrious,  and  so  con- 
scientious that  they  sacrificed  everything  to  their  religious 
convictions.  When,  in  1681,  Louvois  for  the  first  time 
essayed  in  Poitou  the  system  of  dragonnades,  the  action 
of  the  nation  upon  the  government  was  so  strong,  that 
the  frivolous  Charles  II.,  who  did  not  blush  to  receive  a 
pension  from  Louis  XIV.  to  betray  the  interests  of  his 
country,  could  not  avoid  interfering  in  favour  of  the 
fugitives.  By  an  edict  signed  at  Hampton  Court  the 
28th  July  1681,  he  declared  that  he  held  himself  bound 
by  his  honour  and  conscience  to  assist  the  Protestants 
persecuted  for  their  faith.  Consequently  he  granted  them 
letters  of  naturalization,  with  all  the  privileges  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  their  trades  and  handicrafts  which 
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should  not  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
He  undertook  to  propose  to  the  next  Parliament  to 
naturalize  all  those  who  in  future  should  come  to  England, 
and,  meanwhile,  he  exempted  them  from  all  imposts  to 
which  natives  were  not  subject.  He  autliorized  them  to 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools  and  to  the  uni- 
versities. He  ordered  all  his  civil  and  military  officers 
to  receive  them  wheresoever  they  should  land,  to  give 
them  passports  free  of  charge,  and  to  supply  them  with 
the  needful  sums  to  go  whithersoever  they  proposed.  The 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  customs  he  enjoined  to 
let  them  pass  freely,  with  their  furniture  and  their 
merchandize,  tlieir  tools  and  implements,  without  exacting 
any  duties.  He  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  collect 
wdiatever  sums  charitable  persons  would  give  by  way  of 
alms,  to  assist  those  who  should  be  in  want.  Finally,  he 
appointed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  receive  their  requests,  and  present  them  to 
him.  This  edict  was  soon  followed  by  an  order  in 
council,  naturalizing  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four  fugi- 
tives, who  had  just  quitted  France. 

James  II.  himself,  notwithstanding  his  strong  attach- 
ment to  Rome,  was  no  persecutor.  His  great  fault  to- 
wards his  subjects  was  the  wishing,  of  his  own  authority 
and  without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  to  grant  to 
the  Catholics  rights  which  the  laws  had  taken  from  them 
at  a  time  when  the  dominant  party  deemed  it  dangerous 
to  leave  them  in  their  enjoymeut.  On  his  accession,  the 
French  churches  of  London,  Canterbury,  Norwich,  and 
Thorney  Abbey  sent  a  deputation  to  him  to  solicit  the 
confirmation  of  their  privileges.  He  replied  that  they 
should  have  the  same  protection  from  him  which  they  had 
had  from  the  king  his  brother  and  from  his  ancestors, 
that  he  looked  upon  them  as  loyal  subjects,  and  would 
make  it  appear  that  he  did  so.  Notwithstanding  his 
antipathy  to  their  religion,   and  although  he  was  con- 
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vinced  that  they  were  animated  by  republican  principles, 
and  wholly  opposed  to  monarchy,  he  did  not  treat  them 
as  enemies,  but  kept  tlie  promise  he  had  made  to  them. 
It  must  also  be  observed  that  he  was  not  entirely  at 
liberty  to  act  according  to  his  religious  convictions.  Eng- 
land was  on  its  guard,  and  the  more  the  government  of 
Louis  XIV.  showed  itself  intolerant,  the  more  did  the 
English  nation  declare  itself  in  favour  of  the  persecuted 
religion.  "  What  most  angers  the  English,"  wrote  the 
ambassador  of  France,  some  days  before  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  "  is  that  they  see  no  means  of 
preventing  the  success  of  what  Your  Majesty  has  under- 
taken. They  speak  very  freely  in  Loudon  of  what  passes 
in  France  in  that  respect,  and  many  people  imagine,  and 
even  say  aloud,  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  England's  not 
being  governed  by  a  Protestant  king."  A  month  after 
the  revocation,  he  wrote  again  to  Louis  XIV.  :  "  I  have 
spoken  to  the  King  of  England  of  the  discourse  held  at 
his  court  with  respect  to  Your  Majesty,  and  of  the  little 
measure  observed  by  those  whom  passion  inspires.  I 
told  him  that  up  to  this  time  I  had  not  reported  it  to 
Your  Majesty,  but  that  I  begged  him  to  take  order  in 
the  matter,  and  to  repress  insolence  which  it  would  be 
beneath  me  to  notice." 

We  must  not  then  wonder  if,  after  the  revocation, 
James  IL,  bowing  to  public  opinion,  promulgated  an 
edict  favourable  to  the  fugitives  who  should  establish 
themselves  in  his  States.  By  this  edict,  which  resembled 
that  of  Charles  1 1.,  he  declared  that  he  felt  forced,  by  the 
laws  of  Christian  charity  and  the  common  tics  of  human- 
ity, to  relieve  those  unfortunates,  and  to  give  them  marks 
of  his  royal  compassion.  The  ministers,  elders,  and  dea- 
cons of  tlie  French  Church  of  London  solemnly  thanked 
him  for  the  support  granted  to  their  persecuted  brethren. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  they,  "  having  promised  us,  on 
your  accession  to  the  crown  of  this  empire,  that  you  would 
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maintain  us  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  we  have 
had  under  the  reigns  of  the  kings  your  predecessors,  and 
having  since  had  the  goodness  to  extend  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  strangers  who  retire  into  your  dominions,  we 
come  to  throw  ourselves  at  your  feet  in  testimony  of  our 
gratitude  that  you  deign  to  favour  us  with  your  royal 
protection.  That  protection  is  so  necessary  to  us,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  after  that  of  heaven,  that 
we  have  so  much  cause  to  desire;  and  as  Your  Majesty 
could  do  nothing  so  important  for  us  as  to  allow  your 
kingdoms  to  be  an  asylum  where  we  may  serve  God 
according  to  our  feelings  in  the  shadow  of  your  sceptre, 
suffer  us,  Sire,  in  presence  of  so  inestimable  a  benefit,  to 
pay  homage  to  your  clemency  by  declaring  that  the  august 
throne  on  which  you  reign  with  so  much  glory  is  truly  a 
throne  of  mercy  and  of  grace,  and  by  blessing  God  for 
that  he  has  inclined  Your  Majesty's  heart  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  afflicted  multitudes  that  daily  land  in  your 
empire." 

The  refugees  who  sought  asylum  in  England  were  from 
all  the  provinces  of  France,  but  principally  from  Nor- 
mandy, Brittany,  Picardy,  and  Guienne.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  their  exact  number,  even  by  examining 
the  registers  of  all  the  churclies  of  the  kingdom:  for  the 
consistory  never  rendered  complete  lists  to  the  English 
authorities,  lest  they  should  give  umbrage  to  a  nation 
which,  although  truly  hospitable,  is  excessively  jealous  of 
the  integral  possession  of  its  territory,  and  who  might 
perhaps  one  day  have  closed  it  to  new  emigrants.  Judg- 
ini'-,  however,  from  the  registers  of  the  Church  in  London, 
to  which  most  of  those  unfortunates  addressed  themselves 
on  landing  in  England,  we  may  estimate  at  about  eighty 
thousand  the  number  of  those  who  established  themselves 
in  the  kingdom  during  the  ten  years  that  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed the  revocation.^    At  least  one-third  of  the  refugees 

^  Hume  estimates  the  number  of  refugees  in  England  at  fifty  thousand.    In 
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settled  in  London,  in  the  districts  of  Long  Acre,  Seven 
Dials,  Solio,  and  especially  of  Spitalfields.  Others  dis- 
tributed themselves  through  the  districts  of  Thames  Street, 
Aldgate,  St  Helens,  Cripplegate,  Temple  Bar,  Bishops- 
gate,  Shoreditch,  and  Southwark.  During  the  years  1686, 
1687,  and  1688,  the  consistory  of  the  French  Church  in 
London,  which  met  at  least  once  every  week,  was  occupied 
almost  exclusively  in  receiving  the  marks  of  repentance 
of  those  persons  who,  after  abjuring  their  faith  to  avoid 
death,  had  escaped  from  their  persecutors,  and  resumed, 
in  a  more  tolerant  country,  the  religion  they  preferred  to 
their  native  land.  The  ministers  examined  their  testi- 
mony, heard  the  narrative  of  their  sufferings,  and  received 
them  back  into  the  communion  of  their  brethren.  At  the 
sitting  of  the  5th  March  1686,  fifty  fugitives  from  Bor- 
deaux, Saintes,  Balbec,  Havre,  Fecamp,  Montivilliers, 
Tonneins,  thus  abjured  the  Catholic  religion  to  which  they 
had  feigned  to  go  over.  The  list  of  the  30th  April  of 
the  following  year  contains  sixty  names;  that  of  the  first 
Sunday  in  May,  fifty-four.  During  the  month  of  May 
1687,  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons  were  recon- 
ciled with  the  church  they  had  pretended  to  abandon. ^ 

The  feelings  experienced  under  these  painful  circum- 
stances by  the  ministers  of  the  reformed  church  are 
expressed  in  a  simple  and  touching  manner  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  fast  to  be  observed  on  the  2d  September 
1687,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  great  fire 
of  London  in  1666.  After  referring  to  that  terrible 
catastrophe,  they  added  these  mournful  and  eloquent 
words:  "  Moreover,  the  condition  to  which  the  Church  of 
the  Lord  finds  itself  reduced,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  is  a  second  very  pressing  motive,  which  should 

the  Bibliothcque  des  Sciences  and  des  Beaux  Arts,  vol.  xlv.  p.  164,  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  reckoned  in  the  three  kingdoms  about  seventy  thousand  cmi- 
gi'auts.     These  estimates  appear  to  us  to  bo  too  low. 

^  Acts  of  the  Consistory  of  the  French  Church  in  London  duiing  the  years 
1686  and  1687. 
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lead  us  to  humiliate  ourselves  profoundly  before  God,  and 
to  afflict  our  souls  in  His  presence,  in  hopes  thereby  to 
disarm  His  hand,  which  has  now  for  so  long  a  time 
stricken  it.  So  many  temples  demolished,  so  many  flocks 
not  only  dispersed  but  entirely  destroyed,  so  many  com- 
munities banished  from  their  country,  so  many  of  the  faith- 
ful who  still  groan  under  the  crudest  and  longest  oppres- 
sion ever  known,  are  but  too  manifest  proofs  of  Heaven's 
anger,  and  of  our  sins,  which  have  doubtless  provoked  it ; 
and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  for  us  so  many  voices 
calling  us  to  tears,  to  penitence,  to  mortification,  to  fast- 
ing, to  prayer,  and  to  all  the  efforts  of  an  extraordinary 
humiliation,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  visibly  in- 
flamed against  His  people,  to  dissipate  the  storm  that 
still  threatens  them,  and  to  bring  down  upon  them  the 
return  of  that  divine  protection  they  formerly  so  happily 
enjoyed." 

At  that  time  the  old  temple  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
and  those  of  the  Savoy,  Marylebone,  and  Castle  Street, 
were  insufficient  to  contain  the  daily  increasing  throng 
of  the  faithful.  The  consistory  applied  to  James  II., 
who  permitted  the  construction  of  a  new  church  in 
Spitalfields.  It  was  the  temple  of  the  Hospital,  which 
opened  in  1688,  and  which  subsequently  was  called  the 
New  Church,  after  it  had  been  repaired  in  1743.  To 
these  first  five  churches,  appropriated  to  the  Protestants 
of  France,  twenty-six  others  were  successively  added, 
almost  all  founded  during  the  reigns  of  William  III.,  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  of  George  I. 

That  of  Leicesterfields,  founded  in  1688,  and  which 
for  some  time  had  Saurin  for  its  minister  ;  that  of  Spring 
Gardens,  whose  first  pastor  was  Francis  Flahaut ;  that 
of  Glasshouse  Square,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden 
Square,  which  was  formed  in  1688  ;  that  of  Swallow 
Street,  in  Piccadilly,  erected  in  1692;  that  of  Berwick 
Street,  in  1689;  that  of  Charenton,  in  Newport  Market, 
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in  1701;  that  of  West  Street,  in  the  Seven  Dials,  T\hich 
the  refugees  called  the  Pyramid,  or  the  Tremhlade ;  that 
called  the  Carre,  in  the  district  of  Westminster,  in  1689  ; 
that  of  the  Tabernacle  in  169G;  that  of  Hungerford, 
founded  in  1689,  and  which  subsisted  until  1832  ;  the 
Temple  of  Soho,  or  the  Patent,  erected  in  1689  ;  that  of 
Ryder's  Court  in  1700;  that  of  Martin's  Lane,  in  the 
City,  in  1686  ;  that  of  St  James  in  1701  ;  that  of  the 
Artillery,  in  the  Bishopsgate  district,  in  1691  ;  that  of 
Hoxton  in  1748  ;  that  of  St  John,  in  Shoreditch  district, 
in  1687 ;  the  Patent,  in  Spitalfields,  or  the  New  Patent, 
in  1689  ;  that  of  Crispin  Street  in  1693  ;  that  of  Pearl 
Street  in  1697;  that  of  Bell  Lane,  in  Spitalfields,  in 
1718;  that  of  Swanfields  in  1721;  that  of  Wheeler 
Street,  in  Spitalfields,  in  1703  ;  that  of  Petticoat  Lane, 
in  Spitalfields,  in  1694 ;  that  of  Wapping  in  171 1 ;  that  of 
Blackfriars  in  1 716.  Several  of  these  churches  ultimately 
adopted  the  Anglican  ritual.  The  others,  such  as  the 
Artillery,  the  Patent  in  Spitalfields,  St  John,  Wheeler 
Street,  Crispin  Street,  Seven  Dials,  preserved  the  re- 
formed liturgy,  without  on  that  account  discontinuing 
their  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  pastors  of  the  con- 
formist churches. 

But  London  did  not  alone  receive  the  Protestants  of 
France.  About  two-thirds  of  them  spread  themselves 
through  the  provinces,  and  attached  themselves  to  the 
churches  already  established  at  Canterbury,  Sandwich, 
Norwich,  Southampton,  Glastonbury,  Winchelsea,  Dover, 
Wandswortli.  On  the  frontispiece  of  this  last  are  still  to 
be  read  these  three  words,  which  record  its  history : 

Erected  1573.     Enlarged  1685.     Repaired  1809—1831. 

Amongst  the  new  churches  then  founded  in  the  pro- 
vinces the  following  were  the  most  important.  That  of 
Greenwich,  composed  of  about  one  hundred  refugees, 
established  by  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  and  whose 
first  ministers   were    Severin    and    Riviere.      Those  of 
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Chelsea  and  Hammersmith,  near  to  London  ;  that  of 
Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  which  was  founded  bj 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  1683,  and  closed  for  luant  of 
members,  say  its  registers,  in  1731;  that  of  Bristol,  whose 
congregation  was  at  first  so  numerous  that  the  building 
could  not  contain  the  crowd  of  faithful  who  thronged  the 
nave,  and  even  encumbered  the  benches  ranged  round  the 
altar.  The  members  of  this  church,  established  in  1687, 
were  mostly  from  La  Rochelle,  Nantes,  and  the  provinces 
of  Saintonge,  Poitou,  and  Guyenne  ;  that  of  Plymouth, 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  French  Conformist  Church, 
owed  its  origin  to  a  colony  which  settled  in  that  town 
during  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  that  of 
Stonehouse,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  erected  in  1692, 
had  for  its  first  pastors  Stephen  Molenier,  Joseph  de 
Maure,  and  Fauriel.  It  subsisted  until  1791.  That  of 
Exeter,  founded  soon  after  the  revocation  by  a  Protestant 
minister  named  Magendie;  that  of  Dartmouth,  which  ex- 
isted from  1 692  to  1 748 ;  finally,  that  of  Barnstaple,  which 
dates  from  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
that  of  Bidefort,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  composed 
especially  of  traders  and  manufacturers. 

A  certain  number  of  refugees,  at  first  established  in 
England,  went  thence  into  Scotland,  and  settled  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  most  of  them  were  from  Cambray,  Amiens,  and 
Tournay ;  they  peopled  that  quarter  of  the  town  which 
was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Picardy.  The  colony  of^ 
Edinburgh,  chiefly  consisting  of  manufacturers,  traders, 
and  artisans,  retained  the  use  of  the  French  language 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.^ 

Ireland  received,  after  James  II. 's  fall,  several  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  who   distributed  themselves  amongst 

^  See  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Church  in  Loudon,  a  letter  from  Edin- 
burgh, dated  30th  March  1 732,  and  signed  Francois  Bochar  and  Claude  Paulin. 
It  is  fuJ  of  orthographical  mistakes,  and  written  by  illiterate  woi'kmen,  who 
apologize  for  their  ignoi-ance.  They  express  their  wish  to  rejoin  the  Chui'ch 
of  London,  to  which  they  originally  belonged,  and  to  adhere  to  the  Calvinist 
ritual. 
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the  towns  of  Dubliu,  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Lisburn, 
andPortarlingtou.  The  French  colonies  in  that  island  date 
from  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In 
1674,  the  parliament  assembled  in  Dublin  passed  an 
act,  by  which  it  promised  letters  of  naturalization  and 
gratuitous  admission  into  all  corporations  to  those  foreign 
Protestants  who  should  settle  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  of 
Ormond,  Viceroy  of  Ireland  under  Charles  II.,  favoured 
with  all  his  power  the  establishment  of  French  refugees 
in  that  country.  A  faithful  servant  of  Charles  I.,  he 
had  retired  into  France  w^hen  the  Parliament  prevailed, 
and  had  there  contracted  close  intimacy  with  the  ministers 
of  Caen  and  Paris.  In  a  dedicatory  epistle,  Charles 
Drelincourt,  minister  of  Charentou,  addressed  to  him  these 
deserved  commendations  :  "  By  the  purity  of  your  life  you 
have  silenced  those  \vho  accuse  our  religion  of  libertinism  ; 
and  by  your  inviolable  attachment  to  your  sovereign  you 
have  confounded  those  who  tax  it  with  rebellion  against 
the  superior  powers.''  ^  The  colony  the  French  Protestants 
formed  in  Dublin,  owed  partly  to  him  its  origin  and  first 
progress.  His  agents  in  France  promised  to  those  Pro- 
testants who  should  seek  an  asylum  in  Ireland,  great 
facilities  for  the  formation  of  woollen  and  linen  manufac- 
tures ;  and,  to  those  who  preferred  agriculture,  fertile 
pasturages  and  good  arable  land,  with  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  building  houses,  at  a  very  light  rent.  He 
even  engaged  to  take  charge,  to  the  extent  of  50,000 
crowns,  of  all  the  capital  the  emigrants  chose  to  confide 
to  him,  to  place  it  in  safe  hands,  and  to  pay  ten  per  cent 
interest  upon  it,  the  owners  of  the  money  having  the  right 
to  withdraw  it  whenever  they  pleased.  He  guaranteed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  relio;ion  to  those  who  chose  to 
continue  in  the  Calvinist  rite,  on  condition  that  they 
maintained  their  own  clergymen.     But  he  declared  that 

^  Charles  Drelincourt's  reply  to  the  letter  of  Prince  Ernest,  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
Dedicatory  Epistle.    Geneva,  1662. 
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he  himself  would  maintain  the  pastors  of  those  congrega- 
tions that  conformed  to  the  Anglican  Church,  as  the 
Dublin  colony  had  done. 

Several  Protestant  noblemen  followed  the  viceroy's 
example.  One  of  them,  whose  estates  were  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  had  printed  papers  circulated  in  France,  to 
induce  Protestants  to  go  and  settle  on  his  domains.  He 
promised  to  those  who  would  build  houses  and  till  the 
land  allotted  to  them,  leases  for  twenty-one  years;  or,  if 
they  preferred  it,  for  three  men's  lives,  without  their 
having  to  pay  any  rent  for  the  first  seven  years.  After 
that  they  were  to  be  subjected  but  to  a  moderate  one,  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  according  to  the  extent 
of  land  in  cultivation. 

The  English  government  was  then  endeavouring  to  re- 
store a  little  vitality  to  that  unhappy  country  of  Ireland, 
whose  population,  decimated  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  had 
been  driven  almost  all  in  to  the  sterile  province  of  Connaught, 
The  rising  of  the  Irish  in  favour  of  James  II.,  and  the 
disastrous  war  which  ended  by  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
having  again  dyed  that  kingdom  Vvitli  blood  and  covered 
it  with  ruins,  Protestant  interests  required  the  renewal  of 
the  measures  adopted  in  Charles  II.'s  reign.  In  1692, 
the  Irish  parliament,  composed  of  zealous  Orangemen, 
revived  the  bill  of  1674,  whose  efficacy  experience  had 
proved.  It,  moreover,  abrogated  the  oath  of  supremacy 
previously  exacted  from  the  new  colonists,  and  assured  to 
the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  throughout 
the  whole  island.  The  French  who  had  accompanied 
William  III,  to  Ireland  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  this  bill.  Those  who  settled  in  Dublin 
took  possession  of  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  expelled 
from  that  city  by  the  victorious  party.  A  great  number 
of  French  officers  who  had  followed  William  III.  and 
fought  under  his  banner,  and  who  had  been  put  on  half- 
pay  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  joined  the  Dublin  colony, 
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which  became  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  part}"- 
against  the  enterprises  of  the  Jacobites.  The  others 
joined  the  colonies  of  Waterford  and  Lisburn  (where  their 
descendants  still  spoke  French  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century),  and  especially  that  of  Portarlington,  on  tlic 
Barrow,  founded  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
The  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  who  had  received  a  vast  grant 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last-named  town, 
summoned  thither  about  four  hundred  French,  and  built 
a  church  and  a  school  at  his  own  cost.  Besides  these 
military  colonies,  intended  to  cover  Dublin,  another  was 
established  at  Cork,  composed  exclusively  of  traders. 
The  richest  of  these  were  Ardouin,  Cazalette,  de  la 
Milliere,  Cossart,  Bussy,  Bonneval,  Maziere,  Hardi,  and 
Fontaine.  For  a  long  time  they  avoided  blending  with 
the  indigenous  population.  Almost  all  inhabited  the 
same  quarter  of  the  town — that  which  now  forms  the 
parish  of  St  Paul,  and  whose  principal  street  is  still 
called  French-church  Street. 

At  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French 
colonies  in  Ireland  received  an  augmentation  as  consi- 
derable as  it  was  unexpected.  In  1751,  Count  de 
Saint-Priest,  intendant  of  Languedoc,  forced  a  crowd 
of  Protestants  to  emigrate  by  the  rigour  with  which  he 
executed  the  edicts.  In  their  first  terror,  most  of  the 
fiifijitives  fled  into  Switzerland.  The  single  canton  of 
Berne  beheld  the  passage  of  more  than  six  hundred  of 
them  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  1752.  This 
band,  soon  increased,  went  down  the  Rhine  to  Rotter- 
dam, and  after  having  there  been  generously  succoured 
by  the  Walloon  churches,  betook  themselves  to  Ireland, 
where  the  British  government,  some  prelates,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  private  persons,  had  prepared  establishments 
for  them. 

The  principal  colonies  in  Ireland  were,  therefore,  founded 
for  the  most  part  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  James  II. 
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But  the  great  immigration  into  England  occurred  during 
the  rule  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  Whilst  this  prince 
welcomed  the  refugees,  and  allowed  them  to  form  so  many 
new  colonies,  the  two  governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land acted  with  the  most  perfect  harmony.  Whilst  Louis 
XIV.  sent  booted  missionaries  to  convert  his  Protestant 
subjects,  James  II.  dispensed  the  English  Catholics  from 
the  test-oath,  restored  to  them,  by  a  declaration  of  gene- 
ral tolerance,  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship,  publicly 
recalled  the  Jesuits,  and  solemnly  received  at  Windsor 
the  nuncio  of  Innocent  XL  The  apparent  progress  of 
Catholicism  in  England  inspired  Louis  XIV.  with  un- 
limited confidence,  and  James  II.  was  confirmed  in  his 
fatal  blindness  by  his  conviction  of  the  complete  triumph 
of  Popery  in  France.  But  the  arrival  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  fugitives,  the  narratives  of  their  sufferings  that 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  exaggerated  by  report,  and 
eagerly  listened  to  by  a  people  whose  laws  were  auda- 
ciously violated,  and  who  feared  soon  to  experience  simi- 
lar treatment,  roused  public  opinion,  alarmed  the  Catho- 
lics themselves,  and  restored  confidence  to  the  Protes- 
tants, dismayed  for  a  moment  by  Monmouth's  execution 
and  by  Jefferies'  judicial  murders.  James  II.  and  the 
Pope's  nuncio  entreated  the  French  ambassador  and 
the  Marquis  of  Bonrepaus,  who  had  just  arrived  in 
London,  charged  with  a  special  mission  by  the  minister 
of  marine,  to  calm  the  scruples  of  the  English  Catholics 
by  disavowing  the  odious  persecutions  imputed  to  Louis 
XIV.  The  two  represeutatiA'es  of  the  great  king  were 
reduced  to  play  the  strange  part  of  apologists  of  their 
master  to  Lords  Castelmaine,  Dover,  and  Tyrconnel, 
chiefs  of  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  and  the  men  in  whom 
James  II.  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence. 

The  indio'nation  of  the  Protestants,  who  formed  the 
immense  majority  of  the  nation,  may  be  imagined.  Al- 
though James  II.  more  and  more  considered  the  refugees 
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as  his  secret  enemies,  and  as  tbe  future  allies  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  continue 
the  protection  he  had  at  first  granted  to  them.  The  richest 
liad  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  Those  who  went  to  Eng- 
land had,  for  the  most  part,  little  fortune.  The  London 
mint  received,  it  is  true,  duriug  the  first  four  months  fol- 
lowing the  revocation,  50,000  pistoles  in  specie  to  con- 
vert into  English  money  ;  and  the  French  ambassador 
wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  1687,  that  960,000  louis-d'ors 
had  already  been  melted  down  in  England.  But  these 
considerable  sums  were  the  property  of  a  small  number 
of  great  families.  Most  of  the  fugitives  landed  in  a  state 
of  extreme  destitution.  James  II.  autliorised  collections 
for  their  benefit ;  tbe  Parliament  hastened  to  vote  funds, 
and  on  the  16tli  April  1687  an  order  in  council  pre- 
scribed a  fresh  general  collection  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  The  amount  of  the  sums  thus  obtained 
was  about  £200,000  sterling,  which  formed  a  fund  known 
by  the  name  of  the  royal  bounty.  A  lay  French  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  immigration,  was 
intrusted  with  the  annual  distribution  of  a  sum  of 
£16,000  sterling  amongst  the  poor  refugees  and  their 
descendants.  A  second  committee,  composed  of  eccle- 
siastics, and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, was  formed  for  dividing  amongst  the  indigent 
pastors  and  their  churches  an  annual  sum  of  £1718 
sterling,  drawn  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  French  committee  was  to  give  in,  every  year,  an 
exact  account  of  the  employment  of  the  funds  confided  to 
it.  Its  first  report,  dated  in  December  1687,  and  printed 
19th  March  of  the  following  year,  contains  valuable  in- 
formation concerniug  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
refugees  who  profited  by  the  generosity  of  the  English 
people.  From  this  document  it  appears  that  15, .500 
French  were  relieved  in  the  course  of  that  year.     Of  these. 
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13,050  were  settled  in  London,  and  2000  in  the  different 
seaport  towns  where  thej  had  disembarked.  Amongst 
them  the  committee  distinguishes  140  persons  of  quality 
with  their  families,  143  ministers,  144  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, traders,  and  burghers.  It  designates  the  others 
under  the  general  denomination  of  artisans  and  workmen. 
The  persons  of  quality  received  weekly  assistance  in 
money  throughout  the  whole  of  that  year.  Their  sons 
were  placed  in  the  best  commercial  houses.  About  150 
of  them  entered  the  army,  and  were  provided,  at  the  cost 
of  the  committee,  with  a  complete  outfit.  The  ministers 
obtained  for  themselves  and  their  families  pensions  which 
were  regularly  paid.  Their  sons  found  employment  in 
the  houses  of  rich  merchants  or  of  persons  of  quality. 
Weekly  assistance  was  granted  to  the  sick,  and  to  those 
whom  great  age  prevented  from  earning  their  own  living 
by  labour.  The  greater  part  of  the  artisans  and  work- 
men were  employed  in  the  English  manufactories. 
The  committee  supplied  them  with  the  necessary  imple- 
ments and  tools,  and  provided,  at  the  same  time,  for  all 
their  other  wants.  Six  hundred  of  them,  for  whom  it 
could  not  find  employment  in  England,  were  sent  at 
its  cost  to  America.  Fifteen  French  churches  were 
erected  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  national  subscrip- 
tion —  three  in  London,  and  twelve  in  the  various 
counties  where  the  greater  number  of  the  refugees  had 
settled. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1688,  770  families  in 
Loudon  and  the  provinces  received  weekly  succours  from 
the  French  committee — namely,  170  families  of  persons 
of  quality,  117  married  ministers,  187  families  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  merchants,  and  citizens,  and  296  of  persons 
of  inferior  condition,  who,  by  reason  either  of  age  or  infir- 
mities, were  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  total 
number  of  those  who  claimed  assistance  amounted  to 
about  27,000. 
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Whilst  the  sums  due  to  the  national  liberality  were 
distributed,  according  to  English  custom,  in  tlie  name  of 
the  king,  or,  as  the  public  acts  ran,  in  the  names  of  His 
Majesty's  lords  commissioners,  James  II.,  with  shameful 
duplicity,  secretly  endeavoured  to  withhold  from  the  refu- 
gees a  portion  of  the  advantages  he  unwillingly  granted 
them.  At  the  very  moment  that  he  authorised  a  general 
collection  in  their  favour,  he  set  every  engine  at  work  to 
prevent  its  proving  productive.  Defeated  by  the  national 
impulse,  he  revenged  himself  on  the  Bishop  of  London, 
whom  he  punished  for  his  too  lively  sympathy  with  the 
French  exiles  by  excluding  him  from  his  councils.  This 
was  not  all.  The  minister  Claude,  welcomed  in  Holland 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  just  published  a  book  aimed 
at  Louis  XIV.,  and  bearing  this  title.  The  Complaints 
of  the  Protestants  cruelly  persecuted  in  the  Kingdom  of 
France.  This  work  was  forthwith  translated  into  French, 
and  made  an  immense  sensation  in  London,  The  French 
ambassador  took  offence,  and  addressed  himself  directly  to 
James.  "  Those  ^yho  attempt  the  lives  of  kings,"  he  said 
to  him,  "  find  neither  asylum  nor  safety  in  any  country. 
Those  who  attack  their  honour,  and  who  try  to  blacken 
their  reputation,  ought  they  to  enjoy  entire  impunity,  and 
may  one  not  at  least  testify  the  horror  he  entertains  of 
their  writings  %"  ^  The  King  of  England  hastened  to  con- 
voke his  council,  and  demanded  that  Claude's  book  should 
be  burned  by  the  hangman's  hand.  The  chancellor  hav- 
ing expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  he  passionately  inter- 
rupted him.  "I  have  made  up  my  mind!"  he  cried. 
"  Dogs  defend  each  other  when  attacked ;  w^iy  should 
not  kings  do  as  muchl"  None  made  reply,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  book  of  the  former  pastor  of  Charen- 
tou  was  burned  at  the  Royal  Exchange  by  the  public 
executioner.     A  sheriff  and  numerous  police  agents  were 

1  Thirf  passage  is  extracted  froui  a  memorial  addressed  to  James  II.  by 
Barrillou,  a  copy  of  which  is  anuexed  to  the  despatch  of  the  13tli  May  1686. 

P 
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present  at  tliis  execution,  ready  to  repress  the  mob,  -which 
could  hardly  restrain  its  indignation.  The  impression 
produced  througliout  England  by  this  concession  to  Louis 
XIV.  was  most  grievous.  The  French  ambassador  him- 
self was  frightened  at  the  energy  with  which  public  opin- 
ion manifested  itself.  "  It  is  difficult,"  he  wrote  to  Louis 
XIV.,  "  to  express  the  consternation  of  the  Protestant 
party,  and  the  reflections  that  are  here  made  upon  the 
mark  of  consideration  that  His  Britannic  Majesty  has 
testified  for  Your  Majesty.  They  saj  aloud  that  it  is 
openly  taking  part  with  and  approving  all  that  has  been 
done  in  France  against  the  Protestants.  They  pretend 
that  it  is  contrary  to  custom  to  burn  a  book  that  contains 
nothing  against  the  State.  Perhaps  Your  Majesty  will 
not  deem  this  affair  so  important  as  it  here  appears;  but 
nothing  has  occurred  during  the  reign  of  the  King  of 
England  that  has  produced  more  impression  on  the 
public  mind."^ 

After  this,  James  forbade  the  officers  of  his  guards  to 
receive,  for  the  future,  any  foreigners  into  their  companies. 
This  prohibition  was  levelled  at  the  French  Protestants, 
who  came  in  crowds  to  enlist  in  the  household  troops. 
He  hoped  to  disgust  the  military  portion  of  the  emigrants 
with  England,  and  to  compel  them  to  return  to  France 
or  transfer  themselves  to  Holland,  in  whicli  country  their 
numbers  would  then  become  a  burthen  to  the  State.  His 
desire  to  rid  his  kingdom  of  them  was  so  strong,  that  he 
favoured,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  a  wild  project  con- 
ceived by  the  Marquis  de  Mireraont,  who  proposed  to 
lead  his  fellow-exiles  to  Hungary,  to  fight,  under  the  ban- 
Mel's  of  the  Empire,  against  the  Turks.  The  captain  of  a 
yacht  having  received  some  fugitives  on  board  his  vessel, 
he  broke  him  without  listening  to  his  excuses,  although 
he  was  one  of  the  best  officers  in  his  navj.  He  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  audacious  intrigues  of  an  emissary^  of  the 

^  Barrillou's  despatch  to  Louis  XIY.,  16tli  May  1686. 
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French  police,  named  Forant,  a  converted  Protestant, 
who  announced  that  he  was  equipping  a  vessel  for  Hol- 
land, hoping  by  this  pretext  to  get  a  number  of  French 
sailors  to  ship  with  him,  and  to  take  them  back  to  France. 
This  expedient,  far  from  succeeding,  made  the  refugees 
fear  lest  tliey  should  be  carried  away  by  force ;  and  some 
naval  officers,  who  did  not  know  the  laws  of  England,  hid 
themselves  for  fear  of  being  arrested.  James  II.  espe- 
cially aided  with  all  his  power,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  own  subjects,  the  Marquis  of  Bonrepaus,  whom  Louis 
XIV.  sent  to  England  and  to  Holland,  to  persuade  the 
refuirees  to  return  to  France.  The  instructions  ^iven  to 
this  skilful  agent  convey  some  idea  of  the  importance 
attached  by  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to  this  delicate 
mission. 

"  The  conversion  of  heretics  being  one  of  the  things 
His  Majesty  has  most  at  heart,  and  passionately  desiring 
to  bring  back  to  tlie  Church  those  of  his  subjects  whom 
the  misfortune  of  their  birth  has  separated  from  it,  and 
to  recall  to  France  those  who,  from  a  religious  caprice, 
have  quitted  it,  the  Sieur  de  Bonrepaus  will  take  all  pos- 
sible pains,  as  well  by  himself  as  by  the  persons  he  may 
think  proper  to  make  use  of,  to  know  all  the  French  who 
have  retired  into  England;  and,  after  having  examined 
their  conduct  and  penetrated  their  intentions,  he  will 
endeavour,  with  address,  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  homes,  by  facilitating  the  means  of  their  so  doing, 
and  by  proposing  to  each  those  things  to  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  most  alive,  and  which  may  the  most  con- 
tribute to  make  them  Hsten  M^ith  docility  to  the  reasons 
he  has  to  urge  to  induce  them  to  be  converted. 

"  He  is  to  make  known  to  all  in  o;enei'al  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  tbe  report  spread  in  foreign  countries  of  pretended 
persecutions  in  France  of  persons  of  the  Religion,  His  Ma- 
jesty availing  himself  only  of  tlie  means  of  exhortation 
which  he  causes  to  be  addressed  to  them  to  bring  them  back 
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to  the  Churcb,  from  which  thej  caunot  but  admit  that  thej 
have  been  groimdlessly  separated.  He  may  also  assure 
them  from  His  Majesty  that  all  who  return  shall  be 
favourably  received  and  re-established  in  their  property, 
which  for  the  future  they  shall  peaceably  enjoy,  without 
being  disturbed  in  their  commerce. 

"  He  will  have  money  given  to  those  who  have  need 
of  it  to  reach  their  homes,  and  will  provide  them  with 
letters  for  the  intendant  of  their  generalite,  to  whom  His 
Majesty  will  give  orders  to  re-establish  them  in  their  pos- 
sessions, and  to  revoke  the  sequestration  if  they  have 
been  seized. 

"  Those  who  shall  be  converted  at  once,  or  on  their 
return  to  France,  may  expect  a  more  particular  protec- 
tion from  His  Majesty,  and  may  be  assured  that  he  will 
never  abandon  them.  He  will  give  employment  to  those 
capable  of  serving,  and  pensions  to  such  as  have  need  of 
tJiem  to  subsist."  ^ 

Bonrepaus  left  no  stone  unturned  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  the  French  government.  Seconded  by  James  II.,  who 
gave  him  a  most  distinguished  reception,  supported  by 
Barrillon  and  by  skilful  spies,  Forant,  Le  Danois,  Robert, 
he  employed  threats,  promises,  and  especially  money,  to 
win  over  those  of  the  refugees  whom  he  supposed  to  have 
influence  over  the  others.  Most  of  them  resisted  his 
importunities.  They  said  that  they  had  done  themselves 
extreme  violence  for  the  sake  of  peace  of  conscience,  that 
they  had  abandoned  for  it  all  they  held  dearest  in  the 
world,  and  that  they  had  not  the  least  desire  to  find 
themselves  again  in  the  midst  of  those  troubles  from  which 
they  had  had  so  much  difficulty  in  extricating  themselves. 
They  referred  to  the  suppression  of  the  edicts  formerly 
given  in  their  favour,  and  said  that  there  could  no  longer 
be  any  security  for  them.    They  added  that  it  was  impos- 

1  These  instructions  are  dated  from  Versailles,  20tli  December  1685,  and 
bear  the  signatures  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Colbert  de  Croissy. — Archives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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sible  for  tliem  to  practise  tlieir  religion  if  tliey  were  not 
allowed  sermons  and  ministers.    Several,  about  to  embark 
for  Dublin,  told  Robert  that,  even  if  it  were  allowed  them 
to  perform  tlieir  churcli-service  in  France,  it  would  only 
be  to  lure  them  thither  and  afterwards  break  the  pro- 
mise.    "  When  I  insisted,"  this  agent  wrote  to  Bonre- 
paus,  "  that  there  should  be  given  to  them  every  guarantee 
they  could  desire,  they  Mould  no  longer  listen,  but  went 
away."^      In   spite  of  these  obstacles,  Bonrepaus  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  some  montlis,  in  sending  back  to 
France  five  hundred  and  seven  of  the  fugitives,  a  list  of 
whom  he  forwarded  to  Seignelay.     They  were  two  mer- 
chants of  La  Rochelle,  a  surgeon  of  the  same  town,  a 
Languedocian  merchant,  twenty-four  linen-manufacturers 
with  their  master,  eight  workers  in  white  linen,  seventeen 
artisans  from  Picardy  and  Normandy,  one  hundred  arti- 
sans from  Guienne  and  Languedoc,  twenty-seven  naval 
officers  from  the  Rochefort  department,  two  hundred  and 
four  sailors  from  the  same  department,  six  Languedocian 
sailors,  thirty-three  from  Brittany,  and  eighty-four  from 
the  coasts  of  Picardy  and  Normandy.     "  The  King  of 
England,"  he  wrote  to  the  Versailles  cabinet,  "  who  looks 
upon  the  fugitives  as  his  enemies,  took  no  heed  of  the 
complaints  made  to  him  upon  the  subject.     Had  Parlia- 
ment been  sitting,  I  should  have  had  trouble."  ^ 

For  more  than  two  years  James  II.  favoured  the  man- 
oeuvres of  Bonrepaus  and  Barrillon,  without  caring  for 
the  injury  done  to  the  national  industry  by  the  ruin  of  a 
great  number  of  manufactories  established  by  the  refugees. 
Those  who  returned  to  France  were  directed,  by  Louis 
XIV.'s  agents,  to  Chateauneuf,  who  received  them  upon 
their  landing  at  Dunkirk,  and  gave  them  money.  But 
the  Revolution  of  1688  put  a  period  to  this  cunning 
policy,  which  sought  to  palliate,  by  intrigue,  an  irrepar- 

^  Report  addressed  to  Bonrepaus  by  Robert.   London,  21st  January  1686. — 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

^  Bonrepaus'  despatch  of  the  5th  May  1686. 
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able  evil.  William  of  Orange  bad  no  sooner  ascended 
tbe  tbrone  of  England  tban  Chateaimeuf  sent  in  bis 
account  to  Versailles,  sajing  tbat,  altbougb  tbe  wind  "was 
favourable,  tbere  were  no  arrivals  from  tbe  otber  side  of 
tbe  Straits,  and  tbat  it  was  not  likely  tbere  would  be 
any  more. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  Tbe  refugees  in  England 
tbenceforward  found  sincere  support  in  tbe  government. 
Tbe  King  of  France  bad  to  content  bimself  witb  main- 
taining agents  in  Loudon,  to  endeaA'our  to  enlist  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  in  bis  interests.  During  tbe  last 
twenty  years  of  bis  reign,  tbe  packet  seldom  crossed  from 
Calais  to  Dover  witbout  bavinsj  on  board  ten  tbousand 
louis-d'ors,  and  even  larger  sums,  intended  for  tbe  most 
influential  orators  in  tbe  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
At  tbe  peace  of  Ryswick,  opinion,  led  astray  by  tbe 
Jacobites,  bad  ceased  to  be  favourable  to  William  III. 
Tbe  Tories  prevailed  in  Parliament,  and  wben  tbe  king 
proposed  to  grant  to  all  tbe  Frencb  refugees  tbose  letters 
of  naturalisation  so  repeatedly  promised  by  tbe  Stuarts, 
be  met  a  refusal.  Tbe  Bisbop  of  London,  Compton,  and 
tbe  celebrated  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bisbop  of  Salisbury,  were 
all  wbo  raised  tbeir  voices  in  favour  of  tbe  refugees.  Per- 
baps  tbe  ill-bumour  of  tbe  nation  witb  its  Dutcb  sovereign 
was  reflected  on  tbose  be  protected,  and  to  wbom  be  partly 
owed  bis  crown.  Perbaps,  also,  tbe  Parliament  feared 
to  augment  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  new  king,  by  associating 
witb  tbe  Englisb  tbe  brave  and  active  foreigners  wbo  were 
entirely  devoted  to  bim.  But  tbis  spite  or  envy,  enven- 
omed by  tbe  friends  of  tbe  Pretender  and  by  Louis  XIV.'s 
gold,  was  but  transitory.  After  William  III.'s  deatb,  tbe 
bumour  of  tbe  nation  cbanged ;  and  tbe  Parliament  con- 
voked in  1709,  under  Queen  Anne,  at  last  granted  rigbt 
of  citizensbip  to  all  Protestants  settled  in  tbe  kingdom,  or 
wbo  migbt  tbereafter  fix  tbemselves  tbere. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF   THE   MILITARY  AND    DIPLOMATIC   SERVICES   RENDERED 

BY  THE  REFUaEES. 

Part  taken  in  the  Revolution  of  16S8 — Schomberq  —  Battle  of  thk 
BoYNE — Death  of  Schomberg  and  of  La  Caillemotte-Ruvignt — 
Eapin-Thoyras — John  de  Boot — Mknard  de  Schomberg — The  infer- 
nal MACHINE  of  St  Malo's — Charles  de  Schomberq — The  Marquis  of 
RuviGNY — Cavalier. 

Of  all  the  services  rendered  to  England  by  the  refugees, 
the  most  important  was  the  energetic  support  they  gave 
to  William  of  Orange  against  James  II.  When  the 
prince  embarked  at  the  port  of  Naerden,  and  sailed  to 
dethrone  his  father-in-law,  his  little  army  consisted  but  of 
eleven  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse.  But 
these  troops  comprised  a  chosen  body  of  three  regiments 
of  infantry  and  one  squadron  of  cayalry,  composed  entirely 
of  refugees.  Each  regiment  numbered  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  fighting  men.  Moreover,  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  French  officers,  for  the  most  part  veterans,  accustomed 
to  conquer  under  Turenue  and  Conde,  were  dispersed 
through  the  battalions  of  the  prince's  army.  Left  in  in- 
ferior grades,  notwithstanding  the  most  brilliant  merit,  a 
great  number  of  them  had  found  themselves  compelled,  in 
1685,  to  become  nominally  Catholics,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  shame  of  being  declared  unworthy  to  serve  under  the 
flag  of  France,  in  whose  shadow  they  had  so  long  fought. 
Reconciled  with  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  French 
churches  in  Holland,  their  resentment  was  bitter,  and 
they  burned  to  wash  out  their  dishonour  in  the  blood  of 
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their  persecutors.  William  of  Orange  had  no  partisans 
more  resolute  and  devoted.  He  had  placed  fifty-four  in 
his  regiment  of  horse-guards,  and  thirty-four  in  his  body- 
guard. The  most  renowned  for  their  bravery  as  well  as 
for  their  birth  were  Didier  de  Boncourt  and  Chalant  de 
Remeuguac,  colonels  of  cavalry;  Danserville,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  cavalry ;  Petit  and  Picard,  majors  of  cavalry ; 
Massole  de  Montant,  Petit,  de  Maricourt,  de  Boncourt, 
de  Fabrice,  de  Lauray,  the  Baron  d'Entragues,  Le  Coq 
de  St  Leger,  de  Saumaise,  de  Lacroix,  de  Dampierre, 
captains  of  cavalry;  de  Saint  Sauveur,  Rapin,  de  Cosne- 
Chavernay,  Danserville,  Massole  de  Montant,  Jacques  de 
Banne,  the  Baron  d'Avejan,  Nolibois,  Belcastel,  Jaucourt 
de  Villarnoul,  Lislemaretz,  de  Montazier,  the  three  bro- 
thers de  Batz,  captains  of  infantry.  De  I'Estang,  de  la 
Meloniere,  tlie  Marquis  d'Arzilliers,  were  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  capacity  of  aides- 
de-camp.  Goulon  received  command  of  the  Dutch  artil- 
lery, to  which  had  been  added  a  corps  of  bombardiers 
and  miners.  In  France  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain-general of  the  corps  of  miners,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  first  engineers  of  Louis  XIV.'s  armies.  Cam- 
bon  was  employed  as  chief  of  the  military  engineers.  A 
great  number  of  refugees  who  had  never  served  enrolled 
themselves  as  volunteers.  Marshal  Schomberg  commanded 
under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Such  was  the 
confidence  inspired  by  that  skilful  general,  that  the 
Princess  of  Orange  gave  him  secret  instructions  to  assert 
her  rights,  and  carry  out  the  enterprise,  should  her  hus- 
band fall.  Two  other  refugee  officers  were  bearers  of 
similar  instructions  to  direct  the  expedition,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  both  the  prince  and  the  marshal. 

Frederick  Armand  de  Schomberg,  the  hero  of  this 
expedition,  was  descended  from  the  old  dukes  of  Cleves, 
whose  arms  he  bore.  One  of  his  ancestors,  Thierry  de 
Schomberg,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  where  he 
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fought  at  the  head  of  the  reiters  whom  Priuce  John 
Casimir  led  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  IV.  His  fatlier, 
John  Menard,  grand-marslial  of  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine  under  the  Elector  Frederick  V.,  negotiated  that 
prince's  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I., 
and  himself  married  Anne  Dudley,  daughter  of  Edward 
Dudley,  peer  of  the  kingdom.  When  Frederick  V.  was 
driven  from  Prague  by  Tilly's  victorious  troops,  after 
having  ruled  Bohemia  but  for  a  moment,  young  Schom- 
berg  followed  him  to  Holland,  where  he  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  Frederick-Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  thus 
forming  himself  at  the  same  school  as  Turenne  and 
Frederick-William.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  having 
confiscated  his  property,  he  went  to  France  in  1650,  and 
tendered  his  services  to  Louis  XIV.  He  was  not  long 
in  distinguishing  himself.  The  great  Conde  compared 
him  to  Turenne,  of  whom  he  often  said,  "  If  I  could 
change  myself,  I  would  change  myself  for  Turenne ;  he 
is  the  only  man  who  makes  me  desire  the  possibility  of 
such  exchanges."  Public  opinion  assigned  to  Schoraberg 
the  first  rank  after  those  two  great  captains.  In  reward 
for  his  services,  Mazarin  made  him  lieutenant-general  of 
the  array  of  Flanders.  Sent  to  Portugal  in  1661,  he 
there  commanded  the  combined  French,  English,  and 
Portuguese  troops.  He  disciplined  the  latter,  taught 
them  to  beat  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  victory  of  Villa- 
viciosa  forced  Philip  IV.  to  recognise  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza  as  King  of  Portugal.  Fresh  successes  obtained  in 
Catalonia  earned  him,  upon  Turenne's  death,  a  marshal's 
baton.  In  1675,  he  commanded  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  compelled  the  Dutch  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Maestricht 
and  Charleroi,  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
Louis  XIV.  allowed  him  to  quit  the  kingdom,  assigning 
Portugal  to  him  as  his  place  of  exile.  But  although  he 
had  given  stability  to  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
he  soon  found  himself  an  object  of  hatred,  covered  with 
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the  mask  of  religion.  Forced  to  leave  Portugal,  he  first 
went  to  Brandenburg,  where  Frederick-William  made 
him  minister  of  state  and  generalissimo  of  his  armies.  In 
1686,  he  was  present  at  the  interview  which  took  place 
at  Cleves  between  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  already  meditated  the  great 
enterprise  he  carried  out  two  years  later.  Schomberg 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution,  and  promised  him  his 
support.  On  his  way  from  Portugal,  he  had  coasted 
England  to  observe  the  ports  and  places  most  favourable 
for  the  lauding  of  an  army.  He  had  even  opened  com- 
munications with  the  chiefs  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
who  M'ere  weary  of  James  II.'s  government,  and  desired 
a  revolution.  The  courage  and  skill  he  displayed  in  this 
expedition,  and  the  memory  of  the  services  he  had 
formerly  rendered  to  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  caused  men 
to  say  of  him  that  he  placed  kings  upon  the  throne,  and 
removed  them  from  it. 

Such  was  the  illustrious  man  whose  example  had 
brought  the  other  refugees  under  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  who  went  to  crown  his  long  career  by  a 
glorious  death  upon  the  battle-field.  When  the  vessels 
tliat  bore  these  devoted  men  reached  the  open  sea,  they 
hoisted  the  English  colours,  on  which  were  inscribed 
these  words,  expressing  the  dearest  hope  of  the  offended 
subjects  of  James  II.,  Lihertate  et  lihero  parlamento. 
One  of  the  ships  had  a  flag  on  which  was  represented  a 
Bible  sustained  by  three  swords.  The  prince's  vessel 
bore  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Orange,  with  the  device, 
Je  maintiendray.  William  would  have  sailed  straight 
up  the  Thames  to  London,  in  hopes  that  his  presence 
would  suffice  at  once  to  overthrow  the  banner  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  cause  tlie  outburst  of  the  revolution  already 
ripe  in  men's  minds  ;  but  Schomberg  made  him  under- 
stand that  the  liberator  of  England  ought  not  to  present 
himself  as  a  conqueror,  and  enter  the  capital  of  his  future 
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kingdom  at  tlie  head  of  an  army  of  French  and  Dutch  ; 
that  it  was  better  to  temporise  a  little,  show  his  partisans 
the  forces  that  were  ready  to  second  them,  and  so  inspire 
them  with  courage  to  take  a  resolution.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  advice  that  William,  modifying  his  first 
plan,  disembarked  at  Torbay.  After  a  few  moments' 
hesitation,  the  sight  of  the  brave  men  who  accompanied 
him  gave  courage  to  the  English.  Courage  is  as  conta- 
gious as  fear.  Soon  the  first  nobles  of  the  country  joined 
this  picked  army.  The  soldiers  sent  to  fight  against  the 
prince  went  over  to  him.  Most  of  the  bishops  declared 
in  his  favour ;  and  James  perceived,  too  late,  that  the 
refusal  to  obey  annuls  the  right  to  command,  and  that 
the  most  legitimate  sovereignty  vanishes  when  it  ceases  to 
be  recognised.  Not  a  sword  was  drawn  in  behalf  of 
Catholicism  in  England,  and  the  dethroned  monarch 
esteemed  himself  too  happy  to  be  able  to  reach  the  shores 
of  France,  and  ask  an  asylum  of  Louis  XIV.  Thus  did 
Schomberg  and  the  refugees  triumph  this  time  without 
fighting.  By  one  of  those  odd  caprices  of  fate  frequent 
in  poUtical  catastrophes,  the  Sieur  de  FEstang,  a  French 
refugee,  and  lieutenant  in  William's  guards,  was  selected 
by  the  conqueror  to  enjoin  the  King  of  France's  ambas- 
sador to  quit  London  within  four-and-twenty  hours;  and 
another  refugee,  Saint  Leger,  a  gentleman  of  Poitou, 
received  orders  to  accompany  him  to  Dover,  and  to  protect 
him,  in  case  of  need,  against  the  animosity  of  the  English. 
Barrillon  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  a  last  despatch,  dated 
from  Calais  (8th  January  1689)  :  "  It  was  the  will  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  that  an  ofiicer  of  his  guards  should 
accompany  me.  I  was  not  sorry  for  it.  He  served  to 
remove  some  difficulties  which  are  met  with  on  such 
occasions.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  Poitou,  named  St 
Leger,  M'ho  passed  into  Holland  with  his  wife  and  children. 
I  received  all  manner  of  civility  and  good  treatment 
wherever  I  passed." 
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In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  had  taken  arms,  the  hopes  of  the  refugees  grew 
brighter,  and  thej  attained  their  culminating  point  when 
the  convention  assembled  in  London  proclaimed  the 
deposition  of  James  II.,  and  tendered  the  crown  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  The  minister  Du  Bour- 
dieu  solemnly  harangued  the  new  king,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  elevation.  Jurieu  wrote  to  him  from  Rotterdam, 
to  recommend  to  him  the  interests  of  the  refugees,  and  of 
the  persecuted  church,  and  William  replied,  with  his  own 
hand,  with  as  much  dignity  as  address  :  "  Be  assured 
that  I  will  neglect  nothing  in  my  power  to  protect  and 
advance  the  Protestant  religion.  God,  I  hope,  will  give 
me  the  means  of  so  doing.  May  the  rest  of  my  life  be 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  His  glory  ! "  ^ 

Scotland  and  Ireland  had  still  to  be  subdued.  The 
affection  felt  in  Scotland  for  Mary,  James  II. 's  daughter, 
greatly  contributed  to  bring  over  that  country  to  the 
Orange  cause.  It  was  not  thus  in  Ireland.  The  viceroy, 
Tyrconnel,  a  powerful  nobleman,  devoted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  raised  an  army  for  James  IL,  and 
received  him  in  Dublin  as  his  king.  Louis  XIV.  supplied 
him  with  ships,  soldiers,  and  money.  He  sent  to  him,  as 
ambassador,  the  able  Count  d'Avaux,  to  aid  him  with  his 
advice.  In  this  pressing  danger,  it  was  Schomberg  whom 
William  chose  to  establish  his  authority  in  Ireland,  where 
the  town  of  Londonderry  alone,  closely  blockaded,  still 
displayed  the  banner  of  the  Revolution.  The  marshal  lost 
no  time  in  crossing  St  George's  Channel.  But  the  cares 
of  his  new  royalty,  and  especially  the  English  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch,  had  prevented  William  from  giving  him  suffi- 
cient men  vigorously  to  assume  the  offensive.  Unable 
to  oppose  to  Louis  XIV.'s  veteran  troops,  whose  example 
was  to  lead  on  James  II.'s  Irish  regiments,  an  army  of 
more  than  half  their  numbers,  lacking  money  and  muni- 

^  Archives  of  tlio  Geneva  Library  ;  Manuscript  of  Anthony  Court 
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tions  of  war,  fiudiug  everywliere  a  population  hostile  to 
his  cause,  he  nevertheless  contrived  by  skilful  temporising 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  to  create  in  some  sort 
an  Orange  territory,  and  so  to  prepare  the  great  victory 
of  the  following  year.  Taxed  in  London  with  weakness  and 
indecision,  he  energetically  defendedhimself  against  the  per- 
fidious insinuations  of  the  new  king's  courtiers.  "  I  confess," 
he  wrote  to  William,  "  that,  but  for  my  profound  sub- 
mission to  your  Majesty's  orders,  I  should  prefer  the  honour 
of  being  tolerated  near  your  person  to  the  command  of  an 
army  in  Ireland,  such  as  that  I  had  under  my  orders  in  the 
last  campaign.  Had  I  risked  a  battle,  I  should  perliaps 
have  lost  all  you  possess  in  this  kingdom,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  consequences  in  Scotland,  and  even  in  England."  ^ 
The  numerous  refugees  in  his  army  seconded  him  with 
the  greatest  vigour.  At  the  siege  of  Carrickfergus,  de  la 
ISleloniere  rendered  great  services  as  brigadier,  Cambon 
as  quartermaster-general.  "  We  have  no  better  here  for 
that  duty,"  wrote  Schomberg,  speaking  of  the  last  named. 
In  another  despatch,  after  stigmatizing  the  rapine  and 
robberies  committed  by  the  native  regiments,  he  con- 
trasted with  them  the  severe  discipline  of  the  refugees. 
"  Your  ISIajesty,"  he  wrote,  "  will  be  able  to  learn  from 
other  sources  that  the  three  French  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  the  one  of  French  cavalry,  do  their  duty  better  than  the 
others."  And  he  added,  some  months  afterwards,  this 
high  praise,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  history 
of  the  Irish  war,  "  From  these  three  regiments,  and 
from  that  of  cavalry,  your  INIajesty  has  more  service  than 
from  double  the  number  of  the  others."  It  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  to  the  skill  of  a  great  captain  Schomberg 
added  the  most  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  he  had  em- 
braced. The  troops  were  in  want  of  money,  and  the 
paymaster-general  could   not  give   them    their   arrears. 

1  Schombcrg's  despatch  to  William,  of  the  27th  December  1689.  See  Me- 
iiioirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Dalrymplc,  vol.  ii.,  appendix,  second 
part.    London,  1773. 
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"  Je  iioserals  me  vanter  de  7'ien,"  he  wrote  to  tKe  king 
(from  bis  camp  at  Lisbiirn,  upon  the  9th  January  1690)  ; 
"  but  if  I  had  in  my  hands  the  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  Your  Majesty  has  done  me  the  grace  to  bestow 
upon  me,  I  would  deliver  them  to  the  person  you'might 
appoint  for  the  payment  of  your  army."  This  sum, 
which  Parliament  had  votefl  to  him,  but  which  he  deli- 
cately attributed  to  the  royal  munificence,  was  actually 
employed  to  pay  the  troops,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  a  pension.  What  wonder  that  French  refugees 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  fight  under  his  glo- 
rious banner  ?  The  triumph  of  the  marshal  in  Ireland, 
which  would  permit  William  III.  to  direct  all  his  strength 
against  Louis  XIV.,  appeared  to  them  a  certain  pledge 
of  their  early  return,  in  arms,  to  their  native  land.  "  I 
feel  assured,"  said  the  Baron  d'Avejan  to  one  of  his 
friends,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  this  enterprise,  and  whom  he 
begged  to  enlist  expatriated  Protestants  for  the  regiment 
of  which  he  was  lieutenant-colonel,  "  that  you  will  not 
fail  to  have  published  in  all  the  French  churches  in  Swit- 
zerland the  obligation  under  which  the  refugees  lie  to  come 
and  aid.  us  in  this  expedition,  which  is  directed  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  ultimately  to  the  re-establishment  of 
His  church  in  our  country."  i  Accordingly,  a  great  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  settled  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  were 
sent  to  Ireland  by  the  care  of  the  Baron  d'Avejan  and  of 
the  Marquis  d'Arzilliers.  Sometimes  four  or  five  hundred 
left  Geneva  in  one  week.^  A  great  many,  scattered  along 
the  shores  of  the  Lake,  were  daily  drilled  under  the  flag 
of  Orange,  until  they  could  be  sent  ofi'.  The  French 
resident  made  many  complaints,  but  the  enlistment  con- 
tinued before  his  eyes.     Thus  was  kept  up  the  strength 

*  This  letter  is  quoted  in  an  unpublished  memoir  by  Anthony  Court,  to  be 
found  in  the  Geneva  Library. 

^  '•  At  this  time  a  great  number  of  those  of  the  reformed  religion  quitted 
Geneva  to  go  and  enlist  in  England.  Sometimes  there  set  out  four  hundred  or 
five  hundred  in  a  week." — Jacques  Flouruoy's  Manuscript,  yearl689.  This  manu- 
script, remarkable  for  its  exactness,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Mallet  of  Geneva, 
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of  the  tliree  regiments  wliich  were  about  to  cover  them- 
selves with  glory  at  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Bojne,  under 
the  command  of  La  Meloniere,  Cambon,  and  La  Caille- 
motte-Ruvignj.  William  III.  had  joined  the  old  mar- 
shal, to  fight  at  his  side. 

The  river  Boyne  separated  the  two  armies.  At  sight 
of  the  foe,  the  ardour  of  the  refugees  was  unrestrainable. 
Count  Menard  dc  Schomberg,  son  of  the  marshal,  passed 
the  Boyne,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  by  the  elite  of 
his  companions  in  exile,  and,  rudely  driving  before  him 
the  eight  Irish  and  French  squadrons  placed  to  defend 
the  passage,  routed  them,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
William,  witnessing  this  brilliant  action,  took  his  army 
across  the  river,  and  the  combat  became  general.  "  Come, 
my  friends,"  cried  Schomberg,  addressing  the  refugees, 
"  bear  in  mind  your  courage  and  your  resentment ; 
yonder  are  your  persecutors."  Animated  by  these  words, 
they  impetuously  charged  and  broke  the  French  regi- 
ments opposite  to  them,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Lauzun.  But,  in  the  heat  of  pursuit,  Schomberg,  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
Tyrconnel's  guards,  and  received  two  sabre-cuts  and  a 
carbine  wound. ^  The  venerable  hero  fell,  mortally  struck, 
but  with  his  dying  eyes  he  looked  upon  the  flight  of 
James  II.'s  soldiers.  He  was  eighty-two  years  of  age 
when  he  thus  fell  in  the  flush  of  victory.  Few  men  have 
attained,  during  their  lives,  to  greater  honours  and  more 
flattering  distinctions.  He  was  Marshal  of  France,  duke 
and  grandee  in  Portugal,  Governor-general  of  Prussia  and 
generalissimo  of  its  armies  ;  in  England,  a  duke,  a  peer, 
and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  everywhere  justified  the  con- 
fidence he  inspired  by  the  most  irreproachable  loyalty,  by 

.  1  Some  slight  dififerences  of  detail  are  to  be  found  iu  the  accounts  given  by 
other  iiistorians  of  Schoniberg's  death,  but  they  are  not  important,  the  main 
fact,  that  he  died  bravely  heading  his  troops,  being  recorded  by  all.  Mr  Weiss 
has  relied  chiefly  upon  the  narrative  of  Eapin-Thoyras,  who  ought  certainly  to 
be  good  authority,  since  he  -was  a  sharer  iu  the  figlit. —  (Tr.) 
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the  rare  constancy  of  Lis  opinions,  by  his  courage  and  mil- 
itary skill,  and  by  all  those  chivalrous  qualities  which  our 
modern  civilisation  daily  effaces  and  has  not  yet  replaced. 

In  this  same  battle  La  Caillemotte-Ruvigny,  younger 
brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  was  mortally  wounded. 
"  To  glory,  my  children,  to  glory  ! "  he  still  cried,  as  he 
was  carried,  covered  with  blood,  past  the  French  Protes- 
tant regiments,  then  marching  against  the  enemy. 

Tlie  death  of  Schomberg  and  of  La  Caillemotte  delayed, 
perhaps  by  several  years,  the  entire  submission  of  Ireland. 
Notwithstanding  James  II.'s  flight,  the  Jacobite  party 
maintained  the  struggle.  On  their  part,  the  French 
regiments  continued  to  fight  energetically  for  WiUiam 
III.  At  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Athlone,  whicli 
made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  they  headed  the  assault. 
There  fell,  covered  with  mortal  wounds,  several  of  the 
bravest  officers  of  those  valiant  troops, — Captains  Haut- 
charmoy.  La  Roche-Louherie,  La  Roquiere,  Lieutenant 
Boisribeau.  La  Caillemotte's  old  regiment,  then  com- 
manded by  Belcastel,  bore  a  brilliant  share  in  that  exploit. 
Its  colonel,  and  its  lieutenant-colonel  Chavernay,  were 
wounded  ;  Captains  Duprey  de  Grassy  and  Monnier, 
Lieutenants  Madaillan  and  la  Ville-Dieu,  were  killed. 
The  victory  of  Aghrim,  gained  by  General  Ginkel,  and 
which  brought  about  the  definitive  submission  of  Ireland, 
was  due  in  great  part  to  the  refugees,  and  especially  to 
the  superior  talent  of  the  Marquis  de  Ruviguy. 

Amongst  the  French  officers  who  distinguished  them- 
selves  in  this  campaign,  and  subsequently  on  the  Continent, 
the  most  prominent  places  niustbe  given  toRapin-Thoyras, 
Jean  de  Bodt,  Schomberg's  sons,  and  the  M  arquis  de  Ruvigny. 

The  celebrated  Rapin-Thoyras  was  of  a  noble  family 
of  Savoy,  which  had  settled  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  almoner  to  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis ;  but  he  had  tliree  brothers,  military 
men,  who  embraced  the  reformed  religion.     The  eldest 
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commanded  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  Huguenot  arm}-, 
and  was  governor  of  Montauban.  The  second  held  a 
captain  of  cavalry's  commission.  The  third,  Philibert, 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  household, 
served  in  Coligny's  army,  and  had  his  head  cut  oft  by 
order  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  when  he  visited  that 
town  to  register,  by  the  king's  order,  the  edict  of  peace 
of  1568.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  brothers  who 
left  children.  His  son,  Pierre  de  Rapiu,  was  governor 
of  Masgranier,  one  of  the  places  of  safety  granted  to  the 
Protestants  in  Guienne.  He  carried  arms  from  his  ear- 
liest youth,  and  followed  Henry  IV.  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions. Jacques,  lord  of  Thoyras,  son  of  Pierre  de  Rapiii, 
was  received  advocate  in  the  chamber  of  the  edict  of 
Castres,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  at  Castel- 
naudary  and  at  Toulouse,  as  well  as  at  Castres,  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  He  married  a  sister  of  Pehsson,  who 
died  at  Geneva,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  the  king's 
order,  for  having  refused  to  be  converted. 

Paul  de  Rapin,  lord  of  Thoyras,  the  younger  son  of 
Jacques,  was  born  at  Castres  in  1661.  Like  his  father, 
he  studied  law;  but  he  had  not  completed  his  studies 
when  the  chambers  of  the  edict  were  suppressed  in  1679, 
which  obliged  his  family  to  transfer  itself  to  Toulouse. 
In  1685  he  lost  his  father,  and  two  months  afterwards 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked.  He  then  retired  to  a 
country-house  with  his  mother  and  brother  ;  but  persecu- 
tion followed  them  thither.  He  decided  to  emigrate,  and 
went  to  England  with  his  younger  brother.  Presented 
by  a  friend  of  Pelisson's  to  the  French  ambassador  in 
London,  Rapin  resisted  Barrillon's  pressing  arguments 
and  solicitations  to  conversion.  Then,  finding  nothing  to 
do  in  England,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  entered  a  com- 
pany of  French  cadets,  which  formed  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Utrecht,  and  was  commanded  by  his  cousin-germau. 
With  it  he  returned  to  England,  in  the  fleet  that  bore 

Q 
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the  Prince  of  Orange.  After  James  II.'s  flight,  he  was 
sent  with  the  French  regiments  to  Ireland.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  campaign  he  distinguislied  himself  bj  his 
gallantry.  At  the  siege  of  Carrickfergus,  and  upon  the 
report  of  Fielding,  his  lieutenant-colonel,  he  received  his 
lieutenancy  before  the  end  of  the  year  1689.  In  1690, 
the  regiment  in  which  he  served  was  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Lieutenant-general  Lord  Douglas,  who,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  three  French  colonels  who 
fought  in  the  army  of  William  III.,  distinguished  him 
amongst  all  his  ofiicers,  and  showed  him  that  unlimited 
confidence  which  the  refugees  so  often  met  with  in 
foreign  lands.  Rapin  justified  the  high  opinion  with 
which  he  had  inspired  his  superiors.  He  fought 
right  manfully  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  assault  of  Limerick.  In  1691,  not  being 
in  a  state  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Douglas  to  Flanders, 
he  remained  in  Ireland  with  most  of  the  refugees,  and 
was  at  the  siege  of  Athlone.  When  the  generals  ordered 
the  assault,  he  was  one  of  the  brave  men  who  daringly 
crossed  the  river  wliich  washed  the  ramparts  at  their 
strongest  point,  and  contributed  by  this  exploit  to  the 
day's  fortunate  result.  After  the  capture  of  Athlone  he 
was  sent  into  garrison  at  Kilkenny,  where  he  succeeded, 
by  his  conciliatory  character,  in  checking  the  discord 
which  was  ever  imminent  between  the  Irish  population 
and  the  English  officers.  Thence  he  went  to  rejoin  his 
reciment  at  Kiusale,  where  a  letter  from  Belcastel  in- 
formed  him  of  William  III.'s  intention  to  make  him  pre- 
ceptor to  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  He  obeyed, 
not  without  regret,  and  went  to  London,  after  making 
over  his  company  to  his  brother,  who  afterwards  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  a  regiment  of  English 
dragoons. 

Rapin's  new  employment  obliged  him  to  live  sometimes 
in  Holland,  sometimes  in  England,  and  even  in  France, 
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where  tlie  Duke  of  Portland  ^yas  appointed  ambassador, 
until  at  last  the  youug  lord  settled  for  some  time  at  the 
Hague.  It  was  in  that  city  that  Rapin  resumed  his 
studies  of  jurisprudence  and  history.  Then,  after  com- 
pleting his  pupil's  education,  he  went  to  live  at  Wesel, 
M'here  he  found  a  great  number  of  refugees,  and  amongst 
them  several  officers  of  merit,  with  whom  he  formed  close 
intimacy.  It  was  there  that  he  wrote  his  Dissertation 
on  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  his  History  of  England,  com- 
posed with  the  assistance  of  the  collection  of  public  acts. 
This  last  work  occupied  him  for  seventeen  years.  He 
exhausted  his  health  by  his  researches,  and  died  on  the 
16th  May  1725. 

The  refugee  John  de  Bodt  also  devoted  his  M'liole  life 
to  the  defence  of  the  cause  for  which  he  was  proscribed. 
Born  in  Paris,  he  fled  to  Holland  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  was  recommended  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  Gene- 
ral de  Gor,  chief  of  the  Dutch  artillery.  He  accompanied 
the  Prince  to  England,  was  made  captain  of  artillery  in 
1690,  and  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  corps 
of  French  engineers.  William  III.  employed  him  in 
eight  sieges  and  four  great  battles  —  those  of  the  Boyne, 
Aghrim,  Steiukirk,  and  Nerwinde.  At  the  siege  of 
Namur,  it  was  he  who,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  of  brigade, 
directed  the  attack  on  the  castle,  and  forced  the  besiesed 
to  surrender  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  commanded 
the  allies.  In  1699,  with  the  consent  of  the  Kinii  of 
England,  he  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg. 

When,  after  the  victory  of  the  Hogue,  the  council 
I'evived  the  project  of  a  descent  upon  the  French  coast, 
William  selected  the  refugee  regiments  in  Ireland  to 
compose  the  advanced  guard,  and  appointed  young 
Menard  de  Schomberg,  whom  he  had  created  Duke  of 
Leinster,  to  command  them.  He  had  collected  arms  for 
thirty  thousand  men,  in  hopes  the  new  converts  would 
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rise.  But  contrary  "winds  drove  back  the  Euglisli  fleet, 
■which  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Russell.  Louis  XIV. 
had  time  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  coast,  and  the 
advanced  period  of  the  year  prevented  the  King  of 
England  from  carrying  out  his  design. 

Next  year  he  resolved  to  make  up  for  this  disappoint- 
ment by  the  destruction  of  St  Malo.  The  people  of  that 
seaport  were  intrepid  privateers,  and  as  the  share  claimed 
by  the  French  admiralty  was  small,  and  the  profit  of 
prizes  was  almost  entirely  for  the  fortunate  captors,  they 
had  enriched  themselves  by  a  series  of  bold  surprises, 
which  had  roused  against  them  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  Dutch  and  English.  Between  the  years  1688  and 
1697  they  took  from  those  two  nations  a  hundred  and 
sixty-two  armed  vessels,  and  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  merchantmen.  Accordingly  their 
town  had  become,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  most 
opulent  in  Europe.  William  undertook  to  ruin  it  entirely, 
by  means  of  an  infernal  machine,  invented,  it  is  said,  by 
a  refusee.  But  an  unforeseen  accident  caused  the  failure 
of  the  project  at  the  moment  of  its  execution.  A  gust 
of  wind  having  driven  the  fireship  upon  a  rock,  the 
engineer  who  managed  it,  perceiving  that  there  was  a 
leak  by  wliich  the  water  was  spoiling  the  powder  that 
filled  the  liold,  hastened  to  set  fire  to  the  mine,  and 
perished,  according  to  all  appearance,  in  the  explosion. 
This  was  so  terrible,  that  the  earth  trembled  for  three 
leagues  around,  all  the  houses  in  the  towns  were  shaken, 
and  about  three  hundred  were  entirely  destroyed. 

As  long  as  the  war  against  Louis  XIV.  lasted,  the 
refugees  continued  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  great 
cause  to  Avhich  they  had  sacrificed  everything.  Count 
Charles  de  Schomberg,  wlio  commanded  a  body  of  troops 
sent  by  William  to  Italy,  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  La  Marsaille, 
after  having  dearly  sold  the  victory  to  Catinat.     The 
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Count  du  Chesuoi  died  ca  hero's  death  at  Almanza. 
Others,  more  fortunate — Ligonier,  Chanclos,  Deshaje — • 
received  tlie  first  dignities  of  the  state,  in  recompense  for 
their  exploits.  Baron  Phihbert  d'llerwart,  sent  at  first 
as  envoy-extraordinarj  to  Geneva,  was  afterwards  British 
ambassador  to  Switzerland  from  1689  to  1697.  The 
Marquis  de  Miremont,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Malauso, 
proceeding  from  that  of  the  Bourbons,  a  nephew  of  Turenne 
by  his  mother,  and  a  near  relative  of  William  III.,  was 
the  principal  agent  of  the  refugees  at  the  Congress  of 
Utrecht. 

Tlie  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  son  of  the  former  ambas- 
sador from  Louis  XIV.  to  Charles  II.  of  England,  and 
who  had  filled,  like  his  father,  the  delicate  post  of  deputy- 
general  of  the  reformed  church,  was,  perhaps,  after  Mar- 
shal Schomberg,  the  refugee  who  rendered  William  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  most  various  services.  Alternately 
a  military  leader  and  a  diplomatic  negotiator,  he  evinced 
a  rare  capacity  for  business,  and  a  valour  that  nothing 
could  daunt.  The  king  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Galloway,  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of 
his  armies.  Whilst  his  brother,  La  Caillemotte-Ruvigny, 
found  a  glorious  death  at  the  Boyne,  he  fought  and 
triumphed  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim.  At  that  of  Nerwinde, 
where  Marshal  Luxemburg,  the  victor  of  Fleurus  and 
Steinkirk,  the  Tapissier  de  Notre  Dame}  put  the  key- 
stone to  his  miUtary  reputation  by  his  victory  over 
William's  veterans,  Ruvigny  kept  at  bay,  almost  unsup- 
ported, the  entire  force  of  the  French  cavalry.  He  was 
made  prisoner  for  a  moment,  but  the  French  ofiicers  let 
him  go,  their  chief  affecting  not  to  perceive  it,^  and  he 
continued  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  English,  fighting 
like  a  hero.      In  1694,  the  king  sent  him  to  Savoy,  to 

^  An  allusion  to  the  numerous  captured  flags  with  which  he  draped  the 
walls  of  that  cathedral.— (T^r.) 

^  Memoires  de  St  Simon,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  edition  of  1842.  St  Simon  himself 
fought  at  Xorwinde. 
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command  in  the  place  of  Charles  de  Schomberg,  -who 
had  just  died  of  his  wounds.  At  the  same  time,  he 
accredited  him  as  ambassador  to  Duke  Victor  Amadeus, 
of  whom  he  had  a  well-founded  distrust.  Ruvignj  was 
to  watch  the  proceedings  of  this  prince,  and  thwart  the 
secret  negotiations  bj  which  Louis  XIV.  sought  to  detach 
him  from  the  alliance  of  England  and  the  Empire.  The 
regiments  he  took  with  him  to  Italy  were  full  of  refugees, 
but  liis  forces  were  insufficient  to  resume  the  offensive 
against  Catinat.  Deceived  in  his  expectations,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  concluded  at  Turin  a  separate  peace  witli  France. 
Ruvigny  was  recalled,  and  soon  afterwards  he  received  the 
command  of  the  Euglish  troops  sent  to  Spain  to  fight 
against  Philip  V.  In  1705,  at  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  he 
lost  his  right  arm,  which  a  cannon-ball  carried  off,  as  he 
raised  it  to  show  General  Fagel  the  spot  he  intended  to 
attack.  On  the  26th  June  1706,  he  entered  Madrid  at 
the  head  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops,  and  pro- 
claimed Charles  III.,  whilst  Philip  V.  fled  before  his 
victorious  army.  Medals  struck  at  Madrid  called  the 
Austrian  pretender  Catholic  king  by  favour  of  the  here- 
tics. Wounded  by  two  sabre-cuts  in  the  face  at  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  won  by  Marshal  Berwick,  he  made  up  for  his 
defeat  by  rapidly  assembling  a  new  army  in  Catalonia, 
and  by  putting  in  a  state  of  defence  the  fortresses  of 
Lerida,  Tortosa,  Tarragona,  and  Gerona,  which  the 
enemy  threatened.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  re- 
ceived, as  a  recompense  for  his  services,  the  oflSce  of  high 
justiciary  of  Ireland,  where  he  long  survived  in  the  midst 
of  the  colony  of  French  refugees  he  had  established  at 
Portarlingfcon. 

St  Simon,  who  so  eloquently  condemns  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  cannot,  however,  pardon  the  two 
sons  of  the  former  ambassador  of  France  in  England  for 
having  borne  arms  against  their  country.  He  represents 
the  younger.  La  Caillemotte,  as  a  man  yet  more  deformed 
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in  mind  than  in  person.  He  accuses  the  elder  of  ingra- 
titude and  ambition.  "  He  distinguishes  himself,"  he 
says,  "  by  his  hatred  against  the  king  and  against  France, 
although  he  was  the  only  Huguenot  who  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  property  there,  even  when  serving  the  Prince 
of  Orange."  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  retain  him  in  France,  and  who  did  not  think  him 
entirely  relieved,  in  his  voluntary  exile,  from  his  duty  as 
a  subject,  repeatedly  notified  to  him  his  displeasure  at 
his  conduct.  Ruvigny  persisted,  and  the  king  at  last 
confiscated  his  property. 

An  anecdote,  related  by  St  Simon,  throws  a  sad  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  were  sometimes  broken  the 
last  ties  between  the  refugees  and  their  former  fellow- 
citizens.  "Old  Ruvigny,"  he  says,  "was  a  friend  of 
Harlay,  then  attorney-general,  and  afterwards  first  pre- 
sident, and,  confident  in  his  fidelity,  he  left  a  deposit  in 
his  hands.  Harlay  kept  it  as  long  as  he  could  not  abuse 
it,  but  when  he  saw  the  eclat,  he  felt  himself  modestly 
embarrassed  between  his  friend's  son  and  his  master,  to 
whom  he  humbly  revealed  his  trouble.  He  pretended 
that  the  king  already  knew  of  it,  and  that  it  was  Bar- 
bezieux  who  had  found  it  out,  and  told  his  majesty.  I 
will  not  investigate  this  secret ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  he 
told  it  himself,  and  that,  as  a  recompense,  the  king  gave 
him  the  deposit  as  confiscated  property,  and  that  this 
hypocrite  of  justice  and  virtue  and  disinterestedness  did 
not  blush  to  take  it,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
noise  his  perfidy  made."  ^ 

By  the  side  of  the  two  Ruvignys,  of  Rapin-Thoyras,  of 
John  de  Bodt,  of  the  sons  of  Schomberg,  and  of  so  many 
other  French  officers  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the 
English  army,  must  be  placed  a  humbler  name,  not  deficient 
in  a  certain  prestige — the  name  of  the  peasant  Cavalier. 
Trained  in  that  rude  war  of  the  Cevenues,  which  embraced 

1  Memoires  de  St  Simon,  vol.  ii.  p.  261,  262. 
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all  the  mountainous  region  comprised  between  the  sources 
of  the  Loire  and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone — a  region 
now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Gard,  la  Lozere, 
and  I'Ardeche — Cavalier  had  struggled  for  four  years 
against  the  whole  forces  of  Montrevel  and  Villars.  Born 
near  Anduze,  the  son  of  poor  peasants,  he  was  barely 
twenty-one  years  old  when  he  had  already  displayed  rare 
talent  for  that  war  of  surprises  and  ambuscades,  whose 
bloody  episodes  remind  one  of  the  atrocities  of  the  war 
of  the  Albigenses.  He  was  not  a  man  of  imposing  ap- 
pearance, but  he  had,  according  to  Villars,  surprising 
firmness  and  good  sense.  He  knew  how  to  marshal  his 
troops  for  the  fight  as  well  as  the  most  intelligent  officers. 
Compelled  at  last  to  abandon  an  unequal  strife,  he  made 
a  treaty  with  Villars,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  the  mob, 
eager  to  behold  him,  thronged  the  streets  he  rode  through, 
and  extemporized  a  triumph  which  scandalised  St  Siraon.i 
Taken  to  Versailles,  and  admitted  into  Louis  XIV.'s 
presence,  he  dared  to  justify  the  Cevenol  revolt,  alleging 
the  cruelties  of  Montrevel,  and  claimed  the  performance 
of  Marshal  Villars'  promises.  The  king  in  vain  exhorted 
him  to  be  converted.  He  resisted  the  importunity  of 
Chamillard,  who  sharply  reproached  him  for  having 
refused  the  honour  of  being  the  king's  proselyte,  and 
ofi^ered  him  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  livres  for  his 
father,  and  the  rank  of  major-general  for  himself.  "  Do 
you  suppose,"  he  added,  "  that  the  king's  religion  can  be 
false  1  Would  God  bless  him  as  he  does  1 "  "  Mon- 
seigneur,"  replied  Cavalier,  "  Mahometanism  has  possessed 
a  great  part  of  this  earth.  I  do  not  judge  the  designs  of 
God."  "I  see  that  you  are  an  obstinate  Huguenot," 
said  the  minister ;  and,  dismissing  him,  he  desired  the 
cabinet  courier  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  journey 
to  show  him  tlie  splendours  of  Versailles.     Taken  after- 

1  "  The  people,"  says  St  Simon,  "  were  so  greedy  to  see  this  rebel,  that  it  was 
scandalous." 
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wards  to  Macon,  and  thence  sent  to  Brisach,  in  Alsatia, 
Cavalier  feared  that  there  was  an  intention  of  imprison- 
ing him  in  that  fortress  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  at 
once  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  France,  as  so  many  thou- 
sands of  refugees  had  done  ;  and  on  arriving  at  Onan,  a 
village  about  three  leagues  from  the  frontier,  in  a  wooded 
country  favourable  to  escape,  he  warned  his  companions, 
and  fled  with  them  at  niglitfall.  The  fugitives  entered  the 
principality  of  Montbeliard,  thence  passed  into  the  Poren- 
trui,  and  so  on  to  Lausanne.  After  a  short  stay  at  Berne,^ 
Cavalier  left  for  Holland,  where  he  received  the  rank  of 
colonel.  The  exiled  camisards  crowded  to  his  call,  eager 
to  serve  under  a  chief  already  so  celebrated,  and  hoping 
perhaps  one  day  to  return  with  him  to  their  native  land. 
But  M'hen  it  came  to  organizing  the  new  regiment,  unfore- 
seen difficulties  arose.  The  Anglo-Dutch  commissioners 
required  that  all  the  companies  should  be  commanded  by 
refugee  gentlemen,  whilst  Cavalier  insisted  on  selecting 
his  own  officers.  The  commissioners,  who  found  it  their 
interest  to  conciliate  this  little  man,  were  fain  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  shepherd  of  the  Gardon,  who  at  last  con- 
sented that  one-half  the  officers  should  be  men  of  noble 
birth.  Thus  the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  each  company 
were  taken  alternately  from  amongst  the  gentlemen  and 
the  camisards.  Upon  his  staff"  the  Cevenol  hero  admitted 
none  but  his  mountain  warriors,  of  whose  obedience  and 
enthusiasm  he  was  sure,  and  whose  valour,  which  had 
already  won  him  so  many  triumphs,  he  hoped  to  see 
again  displayed  upon  broader  battle-fields. 

After  serving  for  some  time  in  Italy,  Cavalier  was  sent 
to  Spain.  At  the  memorable  battle  of  Almanza,  where 
Berwick,  born  English,  and  become  French  by  a  revolution, 
was  opposed  to  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  born  a  French- 
man, and  converted  into  an  Englishman  by  persecution, 

'  See,  with  reference  to  Cavalier's  abode  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  our  chapter 
on  Switzerland. 
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Cavalier's  regiment,  composed  entirely  of  Protestant  re- 
fugees, found  itself  opposed  to  a  Catholic  regiment 
which  had  perhaps  shared  in  the  pitiless  war  of  the 
Cevennes.  As  soon  as  the  two  French  corps  recognised 
each  other,  thej  charged  with  the  bayonet,  disdaining  to 
fire,  and  slew  each  other  with  such  fury  that,  according 
to  Berwick's  testimony,  not  more  than  three  hundred  men 
survived.  Cavalier's  regiment  was  but  seven  hundred 
strong ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  Catholic  regiment  was 
complete,  its  almost  total  destruction  was  a  bloody  glori- 
fication of  Cevenol  valour.  jNIarshal  Berwick,  who  had 
witnessed  so  many  fierce  encounters,  never  spoke  of  this 
tragical  event  without  visible  emotion. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
Cavalier  received  promotion  in  the  Eughsh  army.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  general,  was  subsequently  appointed 
governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  and  died  at  Chelsea  in  1740.  The  valley  of 
Dublin  still  contains  a  cemetery  formerly  devoted  to  the 
refugees.  It  was  there  tliat  were  interred  his  remains, 
which,  by  a  strange  fatality,  repose  near  one  of  those 
military  colonies  founded  by  William  III.  upon  the  soil 
of  Catholic  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OF  TJHE  PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURES  WITH  WHICH  THE  REFUGE 

ENDOWED  ENGLAND. 

Manufactures  uipoeted  or  brought  to  perfection  by  the  refugees — 
Silks— Progress  of  this  manufacture — The  workman  Mongeorge — 
Losses  sustained  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons  and  Tours — Manufac- 

TDRES  OF  linen  AND  SAIL-CLOTH— BONREFAUS'  INTRIGUES — MANUFACTURE 
OF  PRINTED  CALICOES —  Of  CAMBRIC  MUSLINS — IMPROVEMENT  OF  WOOLLEN 
MANUFACTURES — TaPESTRY — HaTS — FiRST    MANUFACTURES    OF     FINE    WHITE 

PAPER— Cultivation  of  exotic  flowers — Progress  of  trade — French 

FASHIONS. 

The  services  rendered  hj  the  military  refugees  who  fought 
in  William  III.'s  armies  were  brilliant  but  transient. 
They  powerfully  contributed  to  consolidate  the  dynasty 
elected  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  helped  it  to 
conquer  rebellious  Ireland.  The  war  over,  their  influence 
ceased,  or  assumed  a  new  character.  That  exercised  by 
the  refugee  manufacturers  and  traders  was  more  durable. 
They  imparted  to  English  trade  and  manufactures  an 
immense  impulse,  whose  effects  are  felt  to  the  present  day. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  sent  into  the  three  kingdoms  about  70,000  manu- 
facturers and  workmen,  most  of  whom  proceeded  from 
Normandy,  Picardy,  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  west, 
the  Lyonnais,  and  Touraine.  A  great  number  settled  in 
London,  in  the  districts  of  Soho  and  St  Giles,  then 
suburbs,  and  in  lonely  Spitalfields,  which  they  entirely 
peopled,  and  which  their  descendants  still  inhabit. 

The  English  were  indebted  to  them  for  the  introduction 
of  several  new  manufactures,  which  soon  contributed  to 
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the  public  wealth,  and  for  the  improYement  of  others  still 
in  their  infancj.  Before  that  period  the  paper  made  in 
England  was  of  common  description  and  greyish  colour  ; 
and  the  better  qualities  of  glass-ware,  hats,  and  a  number 
of  other  articles  of  everyday  consumption,  were  imported 
from  the  Continent,  and  especially  from  France.  The 
refugees  taught  the  English  to  manufacture  these  superior 
qualities  for  themselves,  and,  moreover,  showed  them  how 
to  produce  silks,  brocades,  satins,  velvets,  light  tissues  of 
linen  and  wool,  clocks  and  watches,  glass-ware,  cutlery, 
hardware,  French  locks,  surgical  instruments.  The  Bill 
of  Rights  which,  in  1689,  consecrated  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  guaranteed  individual  property,  further  added 
to  the  happy  influence  exercised  by  the  Refuge,  by  giving 
the  signal  for  an  immense  development  of  English  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  navigation. 

Of  all  the  manufactures  with  which  the  refugees  en- 
dowed this  kingdom,  not  one  acquired  a  more  magnificent 
development  than  that  of  silks.  First,  in  the  quarter  of 
Blackfriars,  at  Canterbury,  skilful  workmen  from  Tours 
and  Lyons  established  themselves.  In  1694  their  numbers 
had  so  greatly  increased  that  they  possessed  1000  looms, 
giving  work  to  2700  persons;  but  the  majority  finally 
settled  in  London,  in  the  district  of  Spitalfields.  Thence 
they  propagated  their  manufacture  to  Dublin,  where  it 
assumed  an  unexpected  importance.  England  and  Ireland 
then  presented  the  memorable  sight  of  a  manufacture 
borrowed  from  the  foreigner,  consuming  foreign  materials, 
and  which  nevertheless  succeeded  in  equalling,  and  even 
in  surpassing,  the  products  of  those  countries  where  it  had 
long  been  cultivated. 

The  French  artisans  took  into  England  models  of 
looms  similar  to  those  of  Tours  and  Lyons.  They  taught 
the  English  improved  modes  of  weaving,  and  showed  them 
how  to  make  brocades,  satins,  very  strong  silks  known  as 
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paduasojs,  watered  silks,  black  velvets,  fancy  velvets, 
stuffs  of  mingled  silk  and  cotton.  The  figured  silks  wliicli 
proceeded  from  the  London  manufacturers  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  were  due  almost  exclusively  to 
the  industry  of  three  refugees — Lauson,  Mariscot,  and 
Monceaux.  The  artist  who  supplied  the  designs  was 
also  a  refuoee,  named  Beaudoin.  A  common  workman, 
named  Mongeorge,  took  them  the  secret,  recently  dis- 
covered at  Lyons,  of  giving  lustre  to  silk  taffety.  Bar- 
rillon,  the  French  ambassador,  (in  pursuance  of  the 
express  orders  of  Louis  XIV.,  transmitted  by  Louvois) 
made  him  brilliant  offers  to  return  to  France.  It  was  too 
late.  This  secret,  which  Octavio  Mai  had  found  by  a 
lucky  chance,  which  had  re-established  the  impaired 
fortune  of  that  manufacturer,  and  had  since  become  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  whole  of  the  Lyons  manufac- 
turers, was  thenceforward  divulged. 

Up  to  that  time  the  English  had  annually  bought 
about  200,000  livres'  worth  of  black  lustrings,  manufac- 
tured on  purpose  for  them,  and  known  as  English  taffeties. 
Often  they  had  imported,  at  one  time,  as  much  as  150 
cases,  worth  400  to  500  livres  each.  After  the  revocation, 
the  British  government  tripled  the  import  duty  on  this 
article.  Soon  it  amounted  to  53  per  cent.  In  1698, 
the  import  of  these  silks  was  entirely  prohibited,  D'Her- 
bigny,  the  intendant,  pointed  out  with  grief  to  Louis  XIV. 
the  progressive  ruin  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Lyons 
manufactures.  "  French  refugees,'^  he  wrote  in  1698, 
"  having  for  some  years  past  established  in  England 
manufactories  of  taffeties,  Parliament  has  forbidden  their 
import  from  abroad.  This  manufacture  has  not  made 
great  progress,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  it  can  attain  the 
perfection  it  has  got  to  in  France  ;  nevertheless  it  is  to  be 
feared  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  English  will  be  satisfied 
with  taffeties  made  in  their  own  country,  or  that, some  other 
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faslnon  replacing  that  of  taiFeties,  they  will  get  accustomed 
to  do  without  ours.     It  would  be  a  great  loss  for  Lyons." 

D'Herbigny's  prognostics  were  but  too  soon  realized. 
From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English 
manufacturers  sufficed  for  the  home  consumption,  and 
even  exported  to  other  countries  not  only  taffeties,  but 
all  the  other  silk  articles  which  France  had  previously 
exclusively  supplied.  The  invention  of  the  stocking-loom 
permitted  them  to  export  even  to  Italy,  and  at  advan- 
tageous prices,  quantities  of  silk  stockings.  Keysler,  the 
traveller,  who  journeyed  over  Europe  in  1730,  affirms 
that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  when  a  shopkeeper  wished 
to  recommend  his  silks,  he  declared  them  to  be  of  English 
make.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  England  beheld  an  annual 
increase  of  the  profits  she  derived  from  this  manufacture, 
which  she  owed  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
In  1800,  the  importation  of  raw  silks  into  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  about  a  million  of  pounds'  weight.  At  the 
present  day  it  exceeds  5,500,000  pounds.  In  1820,  the 
declared  value  of  the  silks  exported  to  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  the  United  States,  and  even  to  France,  was 
£371,000  sterling;  in  1847  it  was  £978,000  sterling.^ 
In  1849,  the  exportation  to  France  alone  of  those  Eng- 
lish silk-manufactures  upon  which  there  is  not  a  prohibi- 
tive duty,  amounted  to  a  value  of  four  millions  of  francs.^ 

At  the  very  moment  at  which  we  write  these  lines,  the 
silk-manufacturers  of  Manchester,  stimulated  by  a  noble 
susceptibility,  and  by  a  generous  confidence  in  their 
strength,  are  requesting  the  English  government  to  re- 
move all  remaining  duties  upon  French  silks  imported 
into  England. 

The  English  so  well  appreciated  this  pacific  conquest 

^  Retue  Britanniquc  for  April  1851,  p.  260. 

^  We  take  these  figures  from  an  article  bv  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  of  the  27th 
July  1851. 
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that,  for  the  last  himdred  and  fifty  years,  they  have  re- 
coiled from  no  sacrifice  to  preserve  it  and  make  it 
fructify.  As,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  they  granted 
rights  and  privileges  to  Flemish  workmen,  to  induce  them 
to  transport  into  England  the  cloth-manufiictures  that 
constituted  the  wealth  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres  ; 
so,  in  the  eighteenth,  they  unceasingly  allured,  by  the 
bait  of  high  wages,  the  most  skilful  workmen  of  Lyons, 
in  order  to  preserve  and  propagate  in  their  manufactures 
that  good  taste  which  the  refugees  had  first  introduced. 
The  emigration,  begun  in  1685,  continued  under  Louis 
XV,,  under  Louis  XVI.,  and  especially  during  the 
long  cessation  of  work  in  the  Lyons  manufactories  in 
1793  and  1794.  It  took  nothing  less  than  the  per- 
severing efibrts  of  the  First  Consul  to  bring  back  to 
France  a  certain  number  of  these  emigrants  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  By  his  express  orders,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  wrote  to  all  the  ambassadors  of  the  Re- 
public,  and  especially  to  the  ambassador  in  London,  to 
do  their  utmost  to  send  back  the  Lyons  silk-workers. 
In  our  own  day,  when  the  February  revolution  had  made 
labour  languish  in  that  industrious  city,  the  agents  of  the 
Eno-lish  manufacturers  redoubled  their  efforts  to  get  hold 
of  our  best  workmen,  and  offered  them  such  advantages 
that  a  large  number  were  tempted,  and  went  to  London 
to  give  new  life  to  the  establishments  founded  by  their 
Protestant  predecessors. 

We  have  seen  the  extent  of  the  loss  experienced  by 
Lyons  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Previous 
to  the  revocation,  the  intelligence  of  its  manufacturers, 
and  the  special  aptness  of  its  workmen,  had  placed  that 
city  in  the  first  rank  for  the  production  of  satins,  silks, 
velvets,  and  damasks.  The  Italian  looms,  beaten  by 
this  formidable  opposition,  had  gradually  disappeared, 
and  France  seemed  destined  to  retain  the  monopoly 
of    those   lucrative    manufactures,    when    religious    per- 
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secution  drove  more  than  half  the  weavers  from  the 
country.  We  have  but  to  remember  that,  in  1698,  the 
number  of  looms  at  Lyons  had  decreased  from  18,000  to 
4000,  that  at  Tours  there  were  but  1200  instead  of 
8000,  70  mills  instead  of  700,  4000  workmen  instead  of 
40,000,  less  than  60  ribbon-looms  where  3000  had  be- 
fore existed,  and  that,  in  the  capital  of  Touraine,  the 
consumption  of  silk  had  sunk  from  2400  bales  to  700 
or  800.  Nevertheless,  Tours  long  preserved  its  fame 
for  the  lighter  sorts  of  silk- manufactures,  and  its  supe- 
riority in  the  art  of  shading  colours  ;  and  Lyons  still 
holds  the  first  place  by  its  exquisite  designs,  its  admir- 
able taste,  and  by  its  incomparable  inventive  genius. 

Before  the  revocation  the  English  bought  a  large 
portion  of  their  sail-cloth  in  Normandy  and  Brittany. 
In  1669  they  paid  £171,000  for  that  article  alone.  It 
was  also  from  those  two  provinces  that  they  obtained  the 
white  linens  they  sold  again  in  the  West  Indies.  At 
Morlaix  they  annually  purchased  to  the  extent  of  four 
millions  and  a-half  livres.  In  1681  the  company  of  elders 
and  deacons  of  the  French  church  in  Threadneedle 
Street  supplied  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  linen- 
manufactory  at  Ipswich,  wiiere  Charles  TI.  had  permitted 
a  great  number  of  refugees  to  found  a  colony.  A  Protest- 
ant of  Paris,  named  Bouhomme,  one  of  the  most  skilful 
manufacturers  of  linen  cloth  in  that  city,  spread  its  manu- 
facture in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  the  Eng- 
lish to  make  sail-cloth. i  In  1685,  new  refugees  added  a 
manufactory  of  sail-cloth  to  that  of  white  linen,  estab- 
lished four  years  previously  at  Ipswich.  Other  liuen- 
manufactories  were  founded  successively  in  various  Eng- 
lish towns,  and  the  consequence  was  a  great  diminution 

'  In  1681  Savil  wrote  from  Paris  to  the  secretary  of  state,  Jenkins,  to  an- 
nounce the  approaching;  departure  of  Bonhomuie  and  all  his  family,  and  he 
added  in  his  letter,  "  This  man  will  be  also  able  to  give  you  some  lights  into 
the  method  of  bringing  the  mauufactui-e  of  sail-cloth  in  England." — See  Burn's 
History  of  the  Foreign  Protestant  Refujecs  settled  in  England,  p.  258. 
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of  the  demand  for  the  products  of  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany. The  merchants  of  St  ]\Ialo  comphiined  to  Bou- 
repans  of  the  diminution  of  tlie  exports  from  Brittany, 
which  in  1686,  they  said,  exceeded  two  millions  of  livres. 
Twelve  years  later,  the  trade  in  linen  had  diminished  by 
two-thirds  at  Morlaix,  Brest,  and  Landernau.  That  in 
noyal  cloths  had  almost  wholly  ceased.  Not  only  the 
Protestant  workmen,  but  even  a  crowd  of  Catholics,  had 
followed  their  masters  across  the  Channel.  As  already 
stated,  at  least  four  thousand  M'ent  from  Rennes,  Nantes, 
and  Vitre  alone.  Had  they  remained  in  France,  tlicy 
would  have  been  reduced  to  abandon  their  occupation 
and  to  till  the  ground,  as  did  many  of  their  former  fel- 
low-workmen. The  fine  manufactures  of  linen  at  Cou- 
tances  had  entirely  disappeared.  All  the  manufacturers, 
all  the  workmen,  had  emigrated  to  Guernsey,  and  thence 
to  "England.  Out  of  twenty  thousand  workmen  who 
manufactured  fine  linen  at  Laval,  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  quitted  the  kingdom. 

Louis  XIV.'s  minister,  Seignelay,  was  uneasy  at  the 
decline  of  this  once  flourishino;  brancli  of  French  manufac- 
tures.  By  his  orders,  Bonrepaus  offered  ten  pistoles  a  man 
to  those  Ipswich  workmen  who  would  return  to  France. 
The  better  to  insure  success,  he  passed  himself  off  as  the 
partner  of  a  rich  French  manufacturer,  who  desired  to 
give  them,  in  their  own  country,  more  profitable  work.  By 
dint  of  stratagems  and  lies,  he  succeeded  in  ruining,  first 
the  sail-cloth  manufactory  at  Ipswich,  and  then  that  of 
white  linen.  This  fine  exploit  cost  him  about  five  hun- 
dred crowns.  Several  other  manufactories  were  in  like 
manner  ruined  by  his  malevolent  manoeuvres,  and,  ex- 
aggerating to  himself  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
destruction  he  had  accomplished,  "  I  do  not  think," 
he  wrote  to  Seignelay  at  the  moment  of  his  departure, 
"that,  as  regards  England,  the  trade  of  France  will 
suffer  any  prejudice  from  the  desertion."     But  the  in- 

R 
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fluence  of  Bonrepaus  did  not  extend  beyond  tlie  reign  of 
James  II.,  and,  after  tlie  Revolution  of  1688,  new  manu- 
factures of  sail-cloth  and  linen  were  established  by  the 
refugees  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  William  favoured 
their  introduction  by  every  means  in  his  power.  They 
never  afterwards  ceased  to  increase  in  both  those  countries. 
In  1850,  the  registers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  prove  the 
export  from  England  and  Ireland  of  122,397,457  yards 
of  linen. 

Printed  calicoes  were  made  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land in  1690,  by  a  refugee  who  established  a  manufactory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tliames,  not  far  from  Richmond. 
A  second  and  much  more  considerable  manufactory  was 
established  at  Bromley  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
and  transferred  to  Lancashire  in  1768.  Other  manu- 
factories of  printed  calicoes  were  founded  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  They  were  a  fresh  loss  to  France,  a  new  source 
of  wealth  to  England. 

The  refugees  introduced  into  England  the  first  manu- 
factures of  fine  linens,  known  as  Cambray  muslins,  because 
they  were  first  made  in  that  town.  Before  the  revoca- 
tion, England  annually  purchased  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth.  Slie  gladly  welcomed  the  Cambray  and 
Tournay  workmen  who  brought  her  this  lucrative  manu- 
facture. Many  of  them  ultimately  settled  in  Scotland, 
where  the  town  of  Edinburgh  allowed  them,  in  1730, 
five  acres  of  land,  whereon  to  establish  a  great  manufac- 
tory of  muslins.  The  part  of  the  town  they  inhabited 
has  since  borne  the  name  of  Picardy. 

As  early  as  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  numerous  Protestant 
workmen  from  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  France,  had  settled 
in  London  and  at  Sandwich,  and  had  thence  scattered 
themselves  through  all  the  maritime  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, where  they  manufactured  serge,  flannel,  and  espe- 
cially woollen  cloth.     This  last  manufacture  was  remark- 
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ablj  increased  and  improved  bj  the  refugees.  In  1703, 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  conference  with 
those  of  the  Commons,  alleged,  to  justify  the  aid  granted 
to  the  French  exiles,  that  they  had  established  a  great 
number  of  useful  manufactures,  and  had  improved  those 
that  already  existed,  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  recent  years, 
the  export  of  woollen  goods  had  exceeded,  by  more  than 
one  million  sterling,  the  export  of  the  same  article  in 
Charles  ll.'s  reign. 

The  first  manufactory  of  tapestry,  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  the  Gobelins,  was  established  in  England  by  an  ex- 
Capuchin  monk,  whose  superior  had  sent  him  thither  as 
a  missionary.  Discouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  ill  success 
of  his  attempts  at  conversion,  he  became  a  Protestant, 
and  founded,  under  the  name  of  Parisot,  a  tapestry 
manufactory  at  Fulham.  The  English  nobility  assisted 
him  in  his  enterprize  by  a  loan  of  £10,000.  This  first 
attempt  was  not  fortunate.  The  manufactory  was  sold  ; 
but  a  refugee  named  Passavan  bought  it  cheap,  trans- 
ferred it  to  Exeter,  and  there  made  it  prosper  by  the  aid 
of  some  workmen  from  the  Gobelins,  seduced  by  his  pre- 
decessor's promises. 

Bonrepaus  wrote  from  London  in  1686,  "The  other 
manufactures  which  are  being  established  in  this  country 
are  those  of  Caudebec  hats,  and  for  the  dressing  of 
chamois  skins."  Hat-making  became,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  important  manufactures  taken  into  England  by 
the  refugees.  In  France  it  had  been  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants.  They  alone  possessed  the 
secret  of  the  liquid  composition  which  serves  to  prepare 
rabbit,  hare,  and  beaver  skins,  and  they  alone  supplied 
the  trade  witli  the  fine  Caudebec  hats  in  such  demand  in 
England  and  Holland.  After  the  revocation,  most  of 
them  M'cnt  to  London,  taking  with  them  the  secret  of 
their  art,  which  was  lost  to  France  for  more  than  forty 
years.     It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eiglitcenth 
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century  that  a  French  hatter,  named  Mathieu,  after  hav- 
ing long  worked  in  London,  stole  the  secret  the  refugees 
had  taken  awaj,  took  it  back  to  his  country,  generously 
communicated  it  to  the  Paris  hatters,  and  founded  a 
large  manufactory  in  the  faubourg  St  Antoine.  Before 
this  lucky  larceny,  the  French  nobility,  and  all  persons 
making  pretensions  to  elegance  in  dress,  wore  none  but 
English  hats ;  and  the  Roman  cardinals  themselves  got 
their  hats  from  the  celebrated  manufactory  at  Wands- 
worth, established  by  the  refugees.  In  England,  the 
beaver  hats  made  by  the  Frencli,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Carolinas,  became  so  much  the  fashion  as  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  English  manufacturers,  who 
bitterly  complained  of  the  preference  given  to  hats  which 
they  declared  to  be  both  inconvenient  and  inferior  to 
theirs,  both  in  quality  and  in  durability.^ 

The  only  paper  made  in  England,  previously  to  the 
revocation,  proceeded  from  the  Kentish  manufactories, 
and  especially  from  the  great  one  at  Dartford.  It  was 
a  brownish  and  very  coarse  paper.  The  first  manufac- 
tories of  fine  white  paper  were  founded  in  London  in 
1685  and  1686  by  French  workmen  from  Casteljaloux, 
Thiers,  Ambert,  and  especially  from  Angouleme,  which 
lost  three-fourths  of  its  paper-mills.  Barrillon  succeeded, 
by  the  same  means  Bonrepaus  had  employed,  in  destroy- 
ing the  manufactories  they  founded  in  their  neM^  country. 
To  the  workmen  of  a  single  manufactory  he  distributed 
2300  livres  to  induce  them  to  return  to  France.  Six 
months  later,  he  informed  Louis. XIV.  that  he  had  just 
expended  1150  livres  to  send  across  the  Channel  the  last 
five  French  paper-makers  in  England.  But,  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  the  Protestants  reopened  the  manufac- 

_  1  History  of  the  Trade  in  England,  p.  124.  London  :  1702.  "About  that 
time  we  suffered  a  great  herd  of  French  tradesmen  to  come  in,  and  particularly 
hat-makers,  who  brought  -with  them  the  foshion  of  their  country,  .  .  .  and 
the  making  of  a  slight,  coarse,  mean  commodity — viz.,  felt  hats,  now  called 
Carolinas." 
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tories,  and  England  remained  definitive!}'  in  possession 
of  this  branch  of  trade. 

According  to  Macpherson,  tlie  importations  from  France 
into  Eughind  diminished,  in  the  interval  from  1683  to 
1733,  in  silks  of  all  kinds,  to  the  amount  of  £600,000  ; 
in  linen-cloth,  sail-cloth,  and  canvass,  £500,000  ;  beaver 
hats,  glass  ware,  watches,  and  clocks,  £220,000  ;  paper 
of  all  kinds,  £90,000;  hardware,  £40,000;  Chalons 
serges,  and  Picardj  and  Champagne  stuffs,  £150,000  ; 
French  M'ines  (for  which  those  of  Portugal  were  generally 
substituted),  £200,000 ;  French  brandy,  £80,000.  Thus 
the  manufactures  taken  to  England  by  the  refugees,  and 
the  great  development  they  attained,  deprived  France  of 
an  annual  return  of  £1,880,000  sterling. 

Finally,  let  us  add  that  the  refugees  taught  the  English 
the  cultivation  of  exotic  flowers,  since  brought  to  such 
perfection  in  England,  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Ire- 
land, where  it  was  introduced  by  Frenchmen  belonging  to 
the  Spitalfields  colony.  They  it  was  who  founded  in 
Dublin,  in  George  I.'s  time,  the  celebrated  Flower  Club 
which  still  exists. 

English  commerce  profited  by  the  impulse  given  by 
the  refugees  to  the  national  manufactures.  Foreigners 
were  more  willing  to  buy  English  articles,  because  they 
bore  that  stamp  of  good  taste  peculiar  to  the  French 
nation,  and  which  the  English,  left  to  themselves,  have 
never  attained.  The  export  trade  of  France  thus  received 
a  fatal  blow,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  In 
England  even,  the  refugees'  manufactures  were  so  much 
preferred,  that  the  native  manufacturers  more  than  once 
testified  their  vexation.  French  stuffs,  in  particular,  were 
so  sought  after  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  an  English  manufacturer,  named  Thomas  Smith, 
established  in  Spitalfields,  having  had  precisely  similar 
ones  made  by  his  workmen,  in  vain  ofi"ered  them  for  sale 
in  Covent  Garden  market.     In  order  to  dispose  of  them, 
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he  was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  a  refugee 
manufacturer,  who  easily  sold  thera  as  of  his  own  make. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  a  number  of  other  articles; 
they  would  go  down  only  with  French  names.^  A  refugee 
opened  successively  in  Leadenhall  Street  four  shops  for 
the  sale  of  ready-made  clothes,  stuffs,  silks,  and  other 
articles  of  French  manufacture.  He  made  an  immense 
fortune.  Others  followed  his  example  in  Smock  Alley, 
in  Bishopsgate,  and  succeeded  in  like  manner.  The 
English  traders  were  indignant  at  the  injury  done,  as  they 
pretended,  to  the  national  industry,  by  these  foreigners. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  calcu- 
lated that  if  the  number  of  French  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers continued  to  augment  in  the  same  ratio  as 
during  the  twenty  years  that  followed  the  revocation, 
more  than  half  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  England 
would  be  in  their  hands  within  ten  years.  These  exag- 
gerated predictions  were  not  destined  to  realisation,  and 
if  some  classes  of  the  indigenous  population  momentarily 
suffered  from  this  general  passion  for  French  productions, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  nation  derived  immense 
advantage  from  it. 

1  "  Nay,  the  English  have  now  so  great  an  esteem  for  the  workmanship  of 
the  French  refugees,  that  hardly  anything  vends  without  a  Gallic  name." — 
History  of  the  Trade  in  England,  p.  177.     London  :  1702. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  KEFUGEES   ON   THE   PROGRESS  OF 
SCIENCE  AND   LITERATURK 

Thomas  Savert— Dennis  Papin — Society  of  Saint-Evremond— Justel,Colo- 
Mifes,  AND  Desmaiseaux— Rapin-Thotras — MoTTEUx,  MissoN,  La  Bastide, 
Graverol — Refugee  preachers— Pierre  Du  Moulin  and  Marmet — 
Pierre  Allix — Saurin  and  Abbadie— First  literary  newspaper  in 
Dublin. 

The  refugees  also  influenced,  in  a  ratio  very  much  greater 
than  their  numbers,  the  progress  of  the  sciences  and  of 
literature. 

Amongst  those  whose  inventive  genius  advanced  modern 
science,  must  first  be  'cited  Thomas  Savery  and  Dennis 
Papin.  Savery,  an  ex-captain  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XIV.,  settled  in  England  since  the  revocation,  obtained 
a  patent  in  1698  from  William  III.  for  his  fine  invention 
of  a  machine  to  drain  marshes.  It  has  doubtless  since 
been  brought  to  greater  perfection ;  but  the  honour  of  the 
invention  is  his  alone.  The  celebrated  physician  Dennis 
Papin,  whose  name  recalls  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
human  intelligence  has  to  boast  of,  was  also  an  humble 
Protestant,  self-exiled  for  his  faith.  Born  at  Blois  in 
1647,  he  first  practised  medicine  at  Paris,  where  he  had 
taken  his  degrees.  Under  the  skilful  guidance  of  the  Dutch- 
man Huygens,  who  still  inhabited  that  capital,  he  studied 
the  science  of  physics,  and  he  already  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world,  when  he  was  called  to  Lon- 
don in  1681,  and  named  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
by  the  interest  of  Boyle,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  experi- 
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ments  on  the  nature  of  air.  An  emigrant  after  the  revoca- 
tion, he  inserted  in  The  Philosophical  Transactions  seve- 
ral papers  which  quicklj  extended  his  reputation.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  named  him  its  correspond- 
ent in  1699,  and  the  town  of  Marburg  offered  him  a 
mathematical  professorship,  which  he  accepted,  and  ably 
filled  until  his  death  in  1710.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  works,  the  Ars  nova  ad  aquam.  ignis  adminiculo 
eficacissime  elevandam,  was  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1707;  but  his  researches  on  the  employment  of  steam, 
and  what  was  termed  his  pretension  to  navigate  a  vessel 
without  oars  or  sails,  dated  from  the  first  years  of  his 
banishment.  It  was  in  England,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, that  the  ingenious  exile  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
steam-navigation,  which  he  afterwards  tried  upon  the 
Fulda.  The  experiment,  as  is  known,  was  but  half 
successful.  Papin's  engine  was  rude,  and  required  im- 
provements in  its  details  to  insure  its  success.  But  he 
had  not  less  the  glory  of  giving  an  impulse  to  his  suc- 
cessors, and  of  opening  to  science  a  new  and  fruitful 
path.  He  was  the  first  who  made  steam  move  a  piston 
in  a  pump  ;  the  first  who  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
applying  it  to  navigation ;  finally,  foreseeing  the  danger 
of  explosions,  he  invented  the  safety-valve,  the  same  that 
is  in  use  to  this  day. 

The  world,  therefore,  was  very  near  arriving,  a  hundred 
years  earlier  than  it  has  done,  at  the  marvels  of  steam- 
navigation,  Papin  had  in  fact  realised  it ;  and  could  he 
have  carried  out  his  discovery  under  the  protection  of  his 
native  country,  it  would  at  that  day  have  been  acquired 
to  civilisation. 

Had  Papin  remained  in  France  he  could  not  have 
followed  his  profession,  the  practice  of  medicine  hav- 
ing been  interdicted  to  Protestants.  A  considerable 
number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  emigrated  like  him, 
and  found  employment  in  the  English  army  and  navy. 
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It  is  to  the  surgeons  especially  that  England  owes  the 
remarkable  perfection  of  her  surgical  instruments.  INI  any 
artists  also  sought  an  asylum  on  that  hospitable  soil, 
which  offered  them  greater  resources  than  most  other 
Protestant  countries. 

Several  literary  men,  who  left  France  to  escape  from 
persecution,  found  a  friend  in  Saiut-Evremond,  proscribed 
like  themselves,  and  who  showed  a  brotherly  sympathy 
"with  the  Protestant  refu2;ees.  Amono;st  them  were  de 
rHermitage,^  nearly  related  to  Gourville,  Justel,  Colomies, 
and  Desmaiseaux.  Justel,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
Louis  XIV.,  had  early  penetrated  the  monarch's  designs, 
and,  resolutely  making  up  his  mind,  he  sold  his  rich  library 
several  years  before  the  revocation,  and  went  to  England. 
This  was  a  great  joy  to  Bayle.  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  in 
his  journal,  "  that  M.  Justel,  who  now  resides  in  London, 
and  who  is  so  inquiring,  so  learned,  so  well-informed  in  all 
that  concerns  the  republic  of  letters,  and  so  well  disposed 
to  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  will  tell  us 
many  things  that  wilL  do  much  honour  to  our  under- 
taking." 2  Scarcely  had  Justel  arrived  in  London  when 
he  was  named  librarian  to  the  King  of  England  ;  and 
such  was  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  learning,  that  he  was 
more  than  once  chosen  to  arbitrate  in  erudite  quarrels. 
His  rich  and  copious  conversation  attracted  Saint-Evre- 
mond,  who  loved  those  talking  libraries. 

Justel  was  a  zealous  Protestant.  Colomies,  son  of  a 
physician  of  La  Rochelle,  was  less  so,  and  passed  in 
England  for  one  of  the  pillars  of  Socinianism.  Violently 
attacked  by  Jurieu,  he  went  over  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  became  librarian  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Saint-Evremond,  who  was  amused  by  his 
mental  eccentricities,  described  him  to  Desmaiseaux  as 


^  De  I'Hermitage  is  mentioned  with  praise  in  a  letter  from  Saint-Evremond 
to  Ninon  de  I'Enclos. 

*  Noutellet  de  la  RfpabVique  des  Lettres,  March  1684. 
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an  unbeliever,  who  strove  to  prove  in  his  books  that  the 
version  of  the  Seventy  is  divinely  inspired,  and  showed  by 
his  discourse  that  he  did  not  credit  Revelation. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  and  admission  to  the  inti- 
macy of  Saint-Evremond,  Desmaiseaux  persuaded  the 
illustrious  old  man  to  revise  with  him  the  originals  of  his 
works,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  made  of  his 
name  by  authors  and  publishers.  He  gathered  from  his 
lips  sufficient  information  respecting  his  writings  to  be 
competent  subsequently  to  publish  an  authentic  edition. 

Saint-Evremond  received  coldly  the  pardon  offered  him 
by  Louis  XIV.,  after  thirty  years'  exile  and  ten  years  of 
refusals.  He  alleged  his  old  age  and  his  infirmities,  and 
acknowledged  the  hospitality  of  England  by  confiding  to 
her  the  repose  of  his  latter  years  and  his  mortal  remains, 
for  which  were  reserved  the  honours  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  his  will  he  gave  a  final  proof  of  his  pity  for 
and  sympathy  with  the  refugees,  by  bequeathing  them  a 
sum  for  the  relief  of  their  poor.  It  is  true  that,  full  of 
compassion  for  misery,  whatever  its  creed,  and  wholly 
inaccessible  to  religious  hatred,  he  left  an  equal  sum  to 
the  Catholic  poor. 

Besides  these  men,  who  lived  in  the  intimacy  of  one  of 
the  most  elegant  minds  of  that  day,  the  Refuge  included 
other  literary  men  of  various  merit — Rapin-Thoyras, 
the  brave  soldier  of  the  army  of  Ireland,  who  was  also 
a  profound  historian  and  an  able  lawyer,  and  who 
defended  the  Protestant  cause  alternately  with  pen  and 
with  sword ;  Peter  Anthony  Motteux  of  Rouen,  who 
acquired  so  thorough  a  familiarity  with  the  language 
of  his  new  country  that  the  English  translations  he  pub- 
lished of  Spanish  and  French  works  read  like  original 
compositions.  His  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  and  that 
of  Rahelais,  first  popularized  the  works  of  these  two 
writers  in  England.  Maximilian  Misson,  whose  work, 
entitled  the  Theatre  Sacre  des  Gevennes,  was  published  in 
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London  in  1707,  and  translated  into  English  the  same 
year  ;  Mark- Anthony  de  la  Bastide,  born  at  Milhau,  one 
of  the  elders  of  the  reformed  church  at  Charenton,  and 
author  of  some  esteemed  controversial  works ;  Graverol 
of  Nismes,  a  celebrated  jurisconsult,  a  poet  and  man  of 
erudition,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  still  exist- 
ing at  Nismes  (of  which  the  regular  meetings  commenced  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1682),  and  who  pubhshed  in  England 
a  history  of  his  native  town,  Mith  an  epistle  addressed  to 
Messieurs  les  Refugies  de  Nimes  qui  sont  etahlis  dans 
Londres.  The  last  pages  of  this  book  contain  an  affect- 
ing narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  of 
Languedoc,  and  of  the  martyrdom  of  Brousson,  Rey, 
and  Barbut.  "  We,"  concludes  the  unfortunate  exile, 
"  who  are  in  a  country  so  remote  from  ours  only  for  the 
sake  of  God's  word,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,  let  us  study  to  render  our  confession  and  our  faith 
glorious,  by  discreet  and  modest  conduct,  by  an  exemplary 
life,  and  by  entire  devotion  to  the  service  of  God.  Let 
us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  the  sons  and  the  fathers 
of  martyrs.  Let  us  never  forget  this  glory,  but  strive  to 
transmit  it  to  our  posterity," 

To  these  writers  must  be  added  some  renowned 
preachers  wlio  formed  part  of  the  great  emigration. 
They  were  preceded  by  Pierre  Du  Moulin  and  Ezekiel 
Marmet,  who  do  not,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  the 
Refuge,  but  who  are  connected  with  it  by  the  nature  of 
their  works,  and  by  the  principal  circumstances  of  their 
lives.  The  first  published,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a 
great  number  of  M'ritiugs,  which  became  popular  witli  the 
refugees,  and  with  the  English  themselves — the  Buchler 
of  Faith,  the  Defence  of  the  Confession  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  the  Christian  Combat,  the  Vocation  of  Pastors. 
His  eldest  son  is  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the 
Peace  of  the  Soul,  of  which  he  conceived  the  plan  during 
his  stay  in  England.     "  It  is  some  years  since,"  he  says 
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in  the  preface  to  his  book,  "  that,  being  cast  bj  the  tem- 
pest on  a  foreign  shore,  and  judging  that  it  was  useless, 
and  even  impertinent,  to  quarrel  with  the  storm,  I  sat 
down  peaceably  on  the  bank,  calmly  to  contemplate  it, 
without  taking  other  interest  in  its  progress  than  that 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  persons  who  were  dear  to  me 
still  struggling  in  its  eddies.  And  my  condition  contri- 
buted much  to  this  tranquillity,  for  past  agitations  had 
left  me  very  little  motive  to  excite  myself  on  account 
of  present  ones,  or  of  those  which  might  yet  overtake 
me.  Thereupon  I  felt  impelled  to  avail  myself  of  this 
uncertain  interval  of  unhoped-for  repose,  to  meditate  on 
the  means  of  possessing  everywhere,  and  even  in  trouble, 
repose  and  contentment  of  mind,  and  to  try  if  I  could 
be  so  happy  as  to  procure  peace  to  others  by  acquiring 
it  myself"  Another  pastor  who  did  honour  to  the 
French  church  in  London,  during  that  agitated  period, 
was  Ezekiel  Marmet,  who  published  a  series  of  religious 
meditations  on  these  words  of  Job's — /  hnoiv  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth.  The  ministers  whom  the  revocation 
sent  to  England  exercised,  in  their  turn,  by  their  works 
as  much  as  by  their  discourses,  a  marked  influence  on 
English  literature.  Samuel  Delangle  and  the  learned 
Pierre  Allix,  who  had  both  been  pastors  of  the  church  at 
Chareuton,  supplied  fine  models  of  sacred  eloquence. 
The  sermons  of  the  second,  especially,  were  distinguished 
by  their  tasteful  simplicity,  and  by  precepts  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  his  church  found  itself. 
As  previously  in  France,  he  excelled  in  appeasing  dissen- 
sions, and  in  preserving  union  amongst  the  Protestants. 
Louis  XIV.  tried  every  means  to  induce  him  to  be  con- 
verted, and  return  to  France.  Seignelay  wrote  to  Bon- 
repaus  concerning  him  :  "  The  family  of  the  minister 
Allix,  who  is  in  London,  have  become  sincere  converts 
here  in  Paris.     If  you  could  get  at  that  minister,  and 
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preA^ail  upon  him  to  return  to  France,  'with  the  intention 
of  being  converted,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  offer  him 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  livres  ;  and 
if  it  were  necessary  to  go  furtlier,  I  doubt  not  but  that, 
upon  the  advice  you  should  give  me  of  it,  the  king  would 
consent  to  show  him  still  more  considerable  favours,  in 
which  case  you  might  be  assured  that  you  would  have 
done  a  thing  very  agreeable  to  his  majesty."  ^  Alli.'s: 
resisted  all  the  overtures  of  Louis  XIV.'s  envoy 
extraordinary.  He  remained  in  England,  enjoying  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  all.  He  received  the  title 
of  honorary  doctor  of  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford ;  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  he  was  made  canon  and  treasurer  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  The  Anglican  clergy  commissioned 
him  to  write  the  history  of  the  Councils,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment gave  liim  a  particular  token  of  consideration,  by 
ordering  that  all  tlie  paper  brought  from  Holland  for 
the  printing  of  this  work  should  be  exempt  from  duty, 
Delangle,  his  colleague,  a  former  deputy  of  the  Synod 
of  Normandy,  conquered,  like  Allix,  the  public  esteem, 
and  was  named  canon  of  Westminster. 

The  French  churches  in  London  had  also  the  honour 
of  possessing  the  already  celebrated  Jacques  Sauriu  and 
Abbadie.  The  first-named  preached  for  five  years  at 
the  church  in  Threadneedle  Street,  but  in  1705  he  was 
called  to  the  Hague,  and  it  was  only  there  that  he 
entirely  developed  his  admirable  talent  as  a  preacher, 
and  placed  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  first  rank  of 
sacred  orators,  Abbadie,  who  came  from  Berlin  with 
his  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  religious  writer  already 
established,  accompanied  Marshal  Schomberg  to  Ireland. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  where  he  saw  his  illus- 

1  Despatch  from  Seignelay  to  Bonrepaus,  Versailles,  9th  Feb.  1686. 
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trioiis  benefactor  fall  raortallj  wounded,  lie  retnrned  to 
London,  and  was  attached  to  the  Church  in  the  Savoj, 
where  his  mild  eloquence  long  instilled  peace  into  the 
souls  of  the  numerous  refugees  who  flocked  to  hear  him. 
At  the  same  time,  he  served  as  a  pattern  to  the  English 
preachers,  who,  moreover,  loved  to  seek  inspiration  in  his 
fine  Traits  de  la  Verite  de  la  religion  Ghretienne. 
But  the  best  part  of  Abbadie's  literary  career  was  over 
at  that  time.  His  Art  de  se  Gonnaitre  soi-meme,  which 
dates  from  tlic  early  part  of  his  residence  in  England,  and 
which  has  been  extolled  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  reli- 
gious treatises,  is  a  book  of  remarkably  vigorous  concep- 
tion, but  it  speaks  less  to  the  heart  than  do  his  previous 
works,  and  does  not,  like  them,  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
passion  of  Christian  holiness.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  worldly  man  will  be  very  eff'ectually  reclaimed 
by  the  perusal  of  the  following  passage,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  book  : — 

"  One  might,  it  seems  to  me,  define  the  worldling 
who,  to  cure  Iiimself,  or  to  console  himself  for  his  natural 
poverty  and  misery,  loves  to  invest  himself  with  imaginary 
goods,  as  a  pltantom  walhing  amongst  things  luhich  have 
but  the  appearance  of  existence.  I  call  a  phantom,  not 
the  natural  man,  composed  of  a  body  and  of  a  soul 
formed  by  God,  but  the  man  of  cupidity,  composed  of 
the  dreams  and  fictions  of  his  self-love.  I  call  things 
which  have  but  appearance  (and  that  after  the  Psalmist), 
the  advantages  that  the  world  so  passionately  seeks,  those 
great  voids  filled  by  our  own  vanity,  or  rather  those 
great  nothings  which  occupy  so  much  space  in  our  dis- 
ordered imagination." 

Abbadie  also  put  his  able  pen  at  the  service  of 
William  III.  In  his  Defence  of  the  British  Nation,  he 
strove  to  justify,  as  regarded  botli  right  and  morality,  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  deposition  of  James  II.,  and  the 
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whole  conduct  of  the  prince  who  took  his  father-in-law's 
place  upon  the  throne  of  England.  He  resolutely  laid 
down  the  doctrine  of  the  popular  right  of  resistance,  and 
completely  and  unreservedly  defended  the  new  king.  He 
was  chosen  in  1694  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of 
Queen  Mary,  wife  of  William  III.,  and  his  speech  was  one 
long  panegyric — always  elegant,  sometimes  pompous — of 
the  Protestant  princess  whose  name  covered  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  legitimacy  the  insurrection  that  overthrew 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 

"  In  vain,"  he  said,  "  would  the  State  and  the  Church 
have  interfered  in  this  suit  between  religion  and  super- 
stition. In  vain  would  magnanimous  prelates  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  difficulty  by  application  and  firmness. 
In  vain  would  the  Parliament,  that  authorised  council 
of  the  nation  and  the  monarchy — an  assembly  of  sages, 
and,  by  the  sceptre's  authority,  an  assembly  of  legis- 
lators, the  sacred  depository  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  country,  the  respected  mouth  of  the  people, 
the  interpreter  of  its  wants  and  of  its  will — have  thought 
to  terminate  this  difference  brought  before  its  august 
tribunal,  if  grace  had  not  first  decided  it  in  the  heart 
of  this  young  princess.  She  believed  that  she  owed 
herself  to  God  and  to  the  State,  and  that  it  was  only  by 
complete  devotedness  to  her  country  and  her  religion 
that  she  could  respond  to  the  vocation  addressed  to  her  by 
Heaven.  Desiring  to  live  but  for  her  nation  and  her  reli- 
gion, ready  to  die  for  either  of  them,  she  accepted  the 
crown  ;  but  she  also  accepted  death,  disposed,  had  it 
been  needful,  to  undergo,  in  so  precious  and  holy  a  cause, 
the  one  or  the  other  fate."^ 

Then,  at  the  recollection  of  William's  victory,  and  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  revolution,  facilitated  by 

1  Panegyric  of  31  ary  Stuart :  The  Hague,  1696,  p.  224.     The  Uttlo  volume 
fi'om  which  we  take  this  passage  contains  two  other  sermons  by  Abbadic. 
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Mary's  couduct,  lie  grows  fervent  iu  tone,  and  again 
congratulates  England  on  the  accession  of  a  dynasty 
which  has  restored  her  liberties,  so  long  infringed  by  the 
Stuarts. 

"  Let  us  call  to  mind  that  time  which  will  be  present 
to  the  memory  of  all  centuries,  since  it  interests  the  most 
remote  posterity,  when  God  put  limits  to  the  oppression 
of  nations  and  to  the  aifliction  of  His  church ;  when  He 
stopped  by  a  single  event  the  progress  of  that  power 
which  menaced  all  others  ;  when  He  preserved  the  earth 
from  the  vast  overflowing  of  that  furious  ocean,  by  making 
it  read  this  order  traced  by  His  hand  upon  the  sand, 
Here  shall  thy  luaters  cease  to  rise.  We  have  present  to 
our  eyes  that  important  conjuncture,  when  the  Wisdom 
which  presides  over  events,  and  links  as  it  pleases  second- 
ary causes,  thought  fit  to  attach  the  preservation  of  Eng- 
land and  that  of  so  many  people  to  the  resolution  of  one 
man  ;  when  the  laws,  the  property,  the  liberty,  the  reli- 
gion of  several  nations  were  intrusted  by  Providence  to 
the  inconstancy  of  the  waves  ;  when  the  tempests  them- 
selves admirably  aided  the  execution  of  the  plan  for  our 
deliverance  ;  when  bloodless  victories  accomplished  the  in- 
tention of  the  God  of  mercy  ;  when  war  was  waged  against 
the  bad  cause  by  the  consent  and  union  of  minds  and 
wills  ;  when  the  Liberator  presented  himself,  and  a  terror 
of  God  seized  his  enemies  ; '  when  at  last,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary blessing  which  God  granted  to  the  greatest  and  most 
necessary  enterprise  of  our  days,  it  is  permitted  to  Eng- 
land to  have  laws,  to  the  church  to  serve  God,  to  men  to 
live  and  breathe." 

Abbadie  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  Killaloe 
in  Ireland,  where  he  lived  until  1724.  He  published 
several  other  works,  and  amongst  others  a  Defence  of 
Religion  and  the  Triumph  of  Providence.  But  the  Art 
of  knowing  Oneself,  which  appeared  soon  after  his  arrival 
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in  England,  was  the  last  of  his  great  successes,  and 
after  it  he  produced  nothing  to  equal  his  early  master- 
pieces. 

Not  only  in  England,  but  even  in  Ireland,  the  refugees 
exercised  a  certain  influence  on  the  progress  of  literature. 
The  first  literary  newspaper  that  appeared  in  Dublin 
was  commenced  by  the  pastor  Droz,  who  long  officiated 
as  a  clergyman  in  that  city,  and  who  founded  a  library 
on  College  Green. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

OF   THE   INFLUENCE   EXERCISED   BY   THE   DESCENDANTS   OF 

THE  REFUGEES. 

Desaguuers — The    Romillt  family — Ligonier,   Pe^vost,  de  BlaqdjJiees, 

Labouchere,  Thelusson. 

Thus,  in  diplomacy  and  war,  in  manufactures  and  in 
trade,  in  science  and  in  letters,  the  refugees  deserved 
well  of  the  English  nation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
their  sons  and  grandsons.  One  of  the  most  celebrated, 
the  physician  Desaguliers,  was  born  at  La  Rochelle  in 
1683.  His  father,  Protestant  minister  to  the  Seigneur  of 
Aitre,  having  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  school  at  Islington,  near 
London.  He  himself  educated  his  son,  who  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  chaplain  successively  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos  and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  the  young  man's 
irresistible  bent  was  for  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences. 
Newton,  whose  disciple  he  was,  and  who  recognized  his 
talent,  intrusted  him  with  the  repetition  of  some  of  those 
great  experiments  upon  which  his  new  doctrine  was  based. 
He  neglected  nothing  to  justify  such  high  confidence. 
He  invented  and  constructed  new  instruments,  improved 
those  already  known,  and  gave  a  public  course  of  experi- 
mental Newtonian  physics,  to  which  thronged  the  most 
illustrious  of  England's  men  of  learning  and  statesmen. 
He  had  the  glory  of  reckoning  amongst  his  auditors 
George  I.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  desired  to  learn 
Newton's  discoveries  from  him.    On  his  return  to  Loudon, 
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after  a  scientific  journey  in  Holland,  he  received  from  the 
Rojal  Society  the  appointment  of  demonstrator,  M'hich  the 
celebrated  Robert  Hook  had  for  many  years  filled.  His 
lectures  were  again  thronged,  and  his  instructions  formed 
several  disciples,  who  in  their  turn  became  eminent, 
amongst  others  S'Gravesend. 

The  family  of  Romilly,  originally  of  Montpellier,  has 
produced  men  distinguished  in  literature,  at  the  bar,  in 
diplomacy,  and  in  the  army.  One  of  them,  born  in 
London  in  1739,  received  into  orders  in  1763,  and 
pastor  of  one  of  the  French  churches  in  that  capital  in 
1766,  long  excited  admiration  by  his  vivid  imagination, 
his  strong  good  sense,  and  his  great  penetration.  A 
Genevese  critic  considers  his  sermons  as  the  best  pub- 
lished by  the  Protestant  preachers,  after  those  of  Saurin. 
Romilly  was  intimate  with  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  and 
Voltaire.  He  was  a  friend  of  Rousseau's ;  but  he  always, 
in  his  conversations  with  these  freethinkers,  defended  the 
Christian  religion. 

Samuel  Romilly,  a  celebrated  London  lawyer,  who,  by 
his  brilliant  talents  and  liberal  tendencies,  became  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  was  the  creator  of  his 
family's  great  fortune.  Several  of  his  sons  now  hold  high 
positions  in  the  magistracy  and  in  the  government.  John 
Romilly,  an  advocate  of  rare  merit,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  chancery-bar  when  he  was  named  solicitor-general, 
and  afterwards  attorney-general.  He  is  now  member  of 
the  Privy  Council ;  and,  after  having  long  represented 
the  town  of  Devonport  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has 
succeeded  Lord  Langdale  as  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Charles 
Romilly  was  private  secretary  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  afterwards  to  the  lord-chancellor ;  in 
1851  he  was  made  Queen's  counsel  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Henry  Romilly  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
first  commercial  houses  in  Liverpool.  Frederick  Romillj', 
formerly  a  colonel  in  the  English  army,  was  aide-de-camp 
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to  Lonl  Fortosciio.  vioerov  of  Ireland,  and  snbsequontly 
secret;\rv  to  Lord  Normanbv,  when  that  nobleman  gov- 
erned the  s^\me  province.  He  has  since  quitted  the 
armv.  and  lately  s^\t  for  Canterbury  in  the  House  of 
Commons.^ 

The  Thelusson  family,  from  Lyons,  long  settled  at 
Geneva,  thence  transferred  to  England,  has  given  two 
distinguished  members  to  the  British  rarliameut — Isaac 
Thelusson.  who  was  created  Lord  Kendlesham  in  ISOti. 
and  his  brother  Charles.  They  were  sons  of  Peter 
Thelusson.  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  Loudon. 

Sauriu.  attorney -general  for  Iivland.  was  grandson  of 
a  brother  of  the  celebrated  preacher,  whom  William  III. 
took  with  him  to  that  country.  The  learned  modern 
traveller,  and  explorer  of  Nineveh's  ruins.  Henrv  Lavard, 
descends  from  a  family  of  French  emigrants  ;  his  f;\ther 
filled  for  ten  yeai-s  a  high  judicial  post  in  Ceylon,  and 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  Christiau- 
itv  in  that  distant  laud :  his  i^randfather.  Dr  Thomas 
Layard,  Dean  of  Bristol,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  philologists.  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  ^lageudie, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  refugee  Mageudie.  pastor  of  the 
French  church  at  Exeter. 

General  Ligouier,  who  commanded  the  English  army 
at  the  battle  of  Lawfeld;  General  Prevost,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  American  War;  General  de  Bla- 
quieres,  who  recently  died,  after  having  long  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  talents  and  pei'soual  courage,  and 
who  has  bequeathed  to  his  son  an  Irish  peerage,  belonged 
to  refuiree  families.  Labouchere,  latelv  in  the  English 
cabinet,  is  also  descended  from  a  Protestant  family  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse. 

In  trade  and  manufixctures  the  descendants  of  the 
proscribed  Protestants  have  not  ceased  to  display  the 
intelligent  activity  of  their  ancestoi*s.      We  will  name 

^  This  paragraph  was  written  ia  1S51. 
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only  PetcT  Thelusson,  who  left  at  hk  death  a  fortnne  of 
£600,000  sterling,  and  willed  it,  bj  an  eccentric  caprice, 
to  that  legal  heir  who  should  surriyc  all  the  members  of 
his  family  already  bom,  or  that  might  be  bom  during 
the  nine  months  followin^r  his  decease.  This  stranfre 
will  was,  as  Is  well  known,  the  occasion  of  a  new  lav 
being  passed  by  Parliament  with  respect  to  hereditary 
succession. 
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to  Lord  Fortescue,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  subsequently 
secretary  to  Lord  Normanby,  when  that  nobleman  gov- 
erned the  same  province.  He  has  since  quitted  the 
army,  and  lately  sat  for  Canterbury  in  the  House  of 
Commons.^ 

The  Thelusson  family,  from  Lyons,  long  settled  at 
Geneva,  thence  transferred  to  England,  has  given  two 
distinguished  members  to  the  British  Parliament— Isaac 
Thelusson,  who  was  created  Lord  Rendlesham  in  1806, 
and  his  brother  Charles.  They  were  sons  of  Peter 
Thelusson,  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  London. 

Sauriu,  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  was  grandson  of 
a  brother  of  the  celebrated  preacher,  whom  William  III. 
took  with  him  to  that  country.  The  learned  modern 
traveller,  and  explorer  of  Nineveh's  ruins,  Henry  Layard, 
descends  from  a  family  of  French  emigrants  ;  his  father 
filled  for  ten  years  a  high  judicial  post  in  Ceylon,  and 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  Christian- 
ity in  that  distant  land;  his  grandfather,  Dr  Thomas 
Layard,  Dean  of  Bristol,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  philologists.  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  Magendie, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  refugee  Magendie,  pastor  of  the 
French  church  at  Exeter. 

General  Ligonier,  who  commanded  the  English  army 
at  the  battle  of  Lawfeld;  General  Prevost,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  American  War;  General  de  Bla- 
quieres,  who  recently  died,  after  having  long  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  talents  and  personal  courage,  and 
who  has  bequeathed  to  his  son  an  Irish  peerage,  belonged 
to  refugee  families.  Labouchere,  lately  in  the  English 
cabinet,  is  also  descended  from  a  Protestant  family  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse. 

In  trade  and  manufactures  tlie  descendants  of  the 
proscribed  Protestants  have  not  ceased  to  display  the 
intelligent  activity  of  their  ancestors.      We  will  name 

^  This  paragraph  was  written  in  1851. 
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only  Peter  Tlielusson,  who  left  at  his  death  a  fortune  of 
£600,000  sterling,  and  willed  it,  by  an  eccentric  caprice, 
to  that  legal  heir  who  should  survive  all  the  members  of 
his  family  already  born,  or  that  might  be  born  during 
the  nine  mouths  followins:  his  decease.  This  strano;e 
will  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  occasion  of  a  new  law 
being  passed  by  Parliament  with  respect  to  hereditary 
succession. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

FUSION   OF   THE    DESCENDANTS   OF   THE   REFUGEES   WITH 

THE   ENGLISH, 

The  first  eefugees'  hopes  op  return — Their  last  attempts  to  realize 

THEM,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  UtRECHT — INCREASING  OPULENCE 

OP  THE  REFUGEE  FAMILIES — DIMINUTION  OF  THE  ROYAL  BOUNTY CHARITABLE 

INSTITUTIONS — ThE  FrENCH  HOSPITAL — ASSISTANCE   GRANTED    TO   THE   VaU- 

dois  and  to  the  galley-slaves  at  marseilles— transformation  of  the 
London  colony  in  the  eighteenth  century — Transformation  of  the 
other  colonies  in  england,  scotland,  and  ireland— change  op  names — 
Present  state  of  the  Spitalfields  colony. 

The  first  emigrants  did  not  at  once  give  up  all  hopes  of 
return  to  their  country.  Many  of  them  long  persisted  in 
believing  that  its  gates  would  one  day  be  reopened  to 
them,  or  to  their  children  ;  and  these  hopes,  sometimes 
expressed  with  too  much  ardour  and  confidence,  injured 
them  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation  that  had  adopted  them. 
At  the  peace  of  Ryswick  they  claimed  to  be  comprised 
in  the  treaty,  and  for  a  moment  they  believed  that,  by 
favour  of  the  king  and  parliament,  they  might  attain 
their  end.  During  the  sitting  of  the  congress,  Pierre 
Jurieu,  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Rotterdam, 
pleaded  their  cause  with  William  III.,  who  then  directed 
the  poUcy  of  England  and  Holland.  This  prince  recom- 
mended their  interests  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  Provinces.  At  the  same  time  the  refugees  in 
London  printed  a  very  submissive  request,  which  they 
purposed  presenting  to  Louis  XIV.  In  it  they  acknow- 
ledged that,  after  God,  their  first  duty  was  to  show  him 
unbounded  obedience  :  they  implored  him  to  reflect  that 
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perhaps,  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  the  frightful  misery 
into  which  evil  counsels  had  made  him  plunge  so  great  a 
number  of  his  subjects,  would  be  present,  but  too  late,  to 
his  troubled  mind.  All  was  useless.  The  representatives 
of  France  at  the  congress  refused  to  listen  to  the  remon- 
strances addressed  to  them  in  favour  of  the  refugees, 
alleging  that,  as  they  did  not  meddle  with  the  condition 
of  the  Catholics  in  England,  William  had  no  right  to 
complain  with  respect  to  France's  treatment  of  her  Pro- 
testant children.  Moreover,  the  Tories,  who  were  in  the 
ascendancy  in  Parliament,  and  whose  work  this  peace 
was,  took  too  little  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  emigrants 
to  run  the  risk,  as  they  said,  of  impeding  the  negotiations 
for  an  object  of  such  secondary  importance.  It  must 
also  be  remarked  that  there  had  sprung  up  amongst  the 
refugees  settled  in  England,  a  numerous  party  which  no 
longer  desired  to  return  to  France.  When,  in  1709, 
during  the  conferences  at  the  Hague,  the  Marquis  Du 
Quesne,  deputed  by  his  fellow-exiles  in  Switzerland  to 
the  Protestant  powers,  applied  to  the  French  church 
in  London  to  unite  its  efforts  to  those  of  the  other 
refugees  to  obtain  permission  to  return  to  their  native 
land,  the  consistory  refused  to  support  him,  upon  the 
ground  that  most  of  those  who  had.  chosen  England  as 
an  asylum  were  naturalised  English.  At  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  Queen  Anne's  ministers  made  a  last  effort,  but 
only  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  and  not  to  deviate  from 
England's  traditional  policy.  They  succeeded,  however, 
in  obtaining  the  liberty  of  a  large  number  of  Protestants 
held  prisoners  in  the  galleys  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon. 

But  if  the  English  government  did  not  seriously  desire 
the  return  of  the  refugees  to  France,  it  continued,  it  must 
be  owned,  generously  to  support  those  who  fell  into  distress. 
Up  to  the  year  1727,  it  annually  distributed  amongst 
them,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  a  sum  of  £16,000, 
proceeding  from  the  Royal  Bounty.     Happily  the  number 
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of  those  in  need  of  aid  constantly  diminished.  Temperate 
in  their  habits,  and  accustomed  to  toil,  most  of  them 
gradually  worked  their  way  to  competency,  and  even  to 
wealth.  In  1720,  the  French  committee  divided  this 
public  alms  amongst  no  more  than  five  thousand  persons ; 
and  under  Walpole's  administration  it  was  found  prac- 
ticable to  diminish  by  one-half  the  amount  annually  dis- 
tributed. A  royal  order,  given  by  George  II.  in  1727, 
reduced  it  to  £8591,  but  did  not  touch  the  £1718 
allowed  to  the  pastors.  The  refugees  not  only  abstained 
from  remonstrance  with  respect  to  this  spoliation,  which 
had  become  inevitable,  but  they  uncomplainingly  beheld 
the  annual  diminution  of  the  sum  Walpole  had  left  to 
them,  and  which  was  no  longer  essential  to  them.  In 
1812,  Parliament  reduced  it  to  £1200,  which  is  still  dis- 
tributed to  the  needy  amongst  their  descendants. 

Long  tried  by  misfortune,  the  refugees  never  showed 
themselves  insensible  to  the  sujQferings  of  their  brethren 
settled  in  England,  or  even  of  those  they  had  left  in 
France.  Most  of  the  charitable  institutions,  whose  bene- 
fits have  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  time,  date  from 
the  first  years  following  the  revocation.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  French  Hospital,  in  which  are  still  sup- 
ported sixty  aged  persons  of  both  sexes.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  Gastigny,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  been 
grand-huntsman  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  who,  in 
1708,  bequeathed  £1000  sterling  for  this  pious  founda- 
tion. This  moderate  sum  beiug  inadequate  to  carry  out 
the  plan,  the  distributors  of  the  royal  bounty,  who  were 
charged  with  its  administration,  began  by  letting  the 
interest  accumulate  for  eight  years,  to  add  it  to  the  capi- 
tal. Then  they  had  recourse  to  a  collection,  in  which 
the  principal  refugee  families  who  had  enriched  them- 
selves by  commerce  displayed  their  customary  genero- 
sity. Baron  Philibert  d'Herwart  contributed  £4000 
sterling.      In  1718  George  I.  granted  letters-patent,  by 
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which  the  chiefs  of  this  establishment  were  formed  into  a 
corporation,  under  the  title  of  Governors  and  Directors 
of  the  Hospital  for  the  poor  Protestant  French  and  their 
Descendants,  i^esident  in  Great  Britain.  To  the  French 
Hospital  must  be  added  the  numerous  French  schools, 
and  especially  that  of  Westminster,  in  Windmill  Street, 
which  formerly  had  as  many  as  one  hundred  scholars, 
belonging  to  refugee  families.  The  churches,  in  their 
turn,  received  rich  gifts,  which  are  still  employed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  expatriated  French  also  formed 
associations  for  mutual  assistance,  which  realised  the 
purest  ideal  of  Christian  fraternity. 

The  charity  of  the  refugees  was  not  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  England.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  consistory  of  the 
Church  of  London  ordered  frequent  collections  to  be  made 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant  families  who  fled  from 
France,  or  who  embarked  in  English  ports  for  Carolina 
or  Pennsylvania.  The  French  colonies  of  Charlestown, 
Boston,  and  New  York,  continually  solicited  assistance 
from  this  same  consistory.  The  Vaudois  had  their  share  of 
these  pious  charities.  One  refugee,  Didier  Foucault,  left 
by  his  will  £1250  sterling  to  the  churches  of  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont.  The  Protestants  who  languished  in  the 
galleys  and  dungeons  of  France  received  a  large  share  of 
the  charity  of  the  London  exiles.  In  1699,  the  consis- 
tory allotted  a  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  to 
be  distributed  to  those  in  the  galleys  of  Marseilles  and 
Toulon.  Two  months  later,  they  sent  them  a  second 
sum  of  four  hundred  crowns.  In  the  archives  of  the 
French  church  of  London  are  still  preserved  affecting 
letters  which  those  unfortunates  addressed  to  their  bene- 
factors, whom  they  sometimes  reached  after  a  thousand 
risks  of  loss.  The  following  letter,  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  deserves  rescue  from  oblivion  :  "  Wc,  the 
undersigned,  as  well  in  our  own  names  as  in  those  of  all 
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our  brethren  suffering  for  the  profession  of  the  truth  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the  galleys  of  France,  and  in 
the  prisons,  declare  to  have  received  from  the  very  hon- 
ourable deacons,  by  the  hands  of  Monsieur  de  Campradon, 
according  to  his  advice  of  the  1st  of  May  last,  eight  hun- 
dred crowns,  making  two  thousand  four  hundred  livres, 
for  which  we  thank  with  all  our  lieart  those  gentlemen  who 
are  thus  mindful  of  poor  captives.  May  God  abundantly 
requite  this  good  work,  in  this  life,  by  loading  them  with 
all  the  gifts  and  favours  which  He  knows  to  be  necessary 
to  them,  as  well  for  their  souls  as  for  their  bodies,  and, 
after  this  life,  grant  them  that  which  is  permanent  and 
eternal  in  heaven,  and  the  contemplation  of  His  face  in 
the  society  of  His  blessed  saints.  We  promise  to  distri- 
bute the  above  sum  according  to  their  desire,  and  we  shall 
ever  remain  sincerely  grateful  for  it,  entreating  them 
always  to  afford  us  their  precious  goodwill,  and  espe- 
cially their  holy  prayers.  We  do  not  forget  them  in  ours, 
and  are,  with  profound  respect,  their  most  humble  and 
obedient  servants.  —  Marseilles,  this  11th  November 
1705." 

This  letter,  written  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper,  defaced 
by  dust,  bears  the  following  signatures  :  Delarougerie, 
Delafosse,  Giovanni,  de  Lissart.  Until  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  con- 
tinued thus  to  succour  those  French  Protestants  whom 
religious  intolerance  accumulated  in  galleys  and  prisons. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
themselves  became  entire  strangers  to  the  land  aban- 
doned by  their  ancestors,  and  did  but  vaguely  call  it  to 
mind.  Gradually  absorbed  in  the  nation  that  wel- 
comed them,  they  had  ceased  to  be  French.  The  trans- 
formation was  slow,  but  continual  and  inevitable.  Its 
progress  may  be  traced  in  the  successive  disappearance  of 
the  churches  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Refuge. 
In  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III.  there  were 
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thirtj-one  of  these  in  London.     In   1731,  they  were 
ah-eadj  reduced   to   twenty,   but    these  were  crowded. 
Nine  were   closed  between   1731   and   1782.      Of  the 
eleven  that  remained  at  the  latter  date,  several  approached 
their  end,  and  subsisted  only  by  aid  from  without.     At 
the  present  day  their  number  is  reduced  to  two  ;   and 
soon,  doubtless,  the  church  of  St  Martin's  le  Grand,  heir 
to  that  of  Threadneedle  Street,   instituted  by  Edward 
VI.,  will  alone  assemble,  for  the  celebration  of  Calviuist 
worship,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Refuge.     In  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  churches  founded  in  the 
English  provincial  towns  almost  all  adopted  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  and  the  French  tongue  and  the  reformed  ritual 
disappeared  together.     The  same  was  the  case  in  Edin- 
burgh, Dublin,  and  in  the  other  colonies  formed  in  Scot- 
land  and  Ireland  by  the  refugees.     Although  there  is  no 
longer  any  French  service  performed  in  Dublin,  that  city 
still  possesses  two  consistories  holding  funds  proceeding 
from  the  liberality  of  their  founders.     The  interest  of 
this  capital  is  applied  to  the  relief  of  poor  Protestants  of 
French  origin.     It  is  not  very  long  since  a  pension  was 
still  paid  to  the  daughter  of  the  last  French  pastor.    The 
colony  of  Portarliugton   remained  longest  true   to   the 
customs  and  language  of  their  ancestors.     It  was  only  iu 
1817  that  English  was  substituted,  in  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship,  for  the  old  French  of  Louis  XIV.'s  time, 
which  had  been  preserved  in  singular  purity  up  to  that 
date. 

A  fortuitous  circumstance  accelerated,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  definitive 
amalgamation  of  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  with 
the  English.  The  fierce  wars  of  the  Republic,  the  Conti- 
nental system,  and  the  long  struggle  which  lasted  till  tlie 
end  of  the  Empire,  having  revived  the  old  hatred  between 
France  and  England,  the  descendants  of  the  exiles,  whose 
interests  were  completely  identified  with  those  of  the  Eng- 
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lisb,  would  no  longer  avow  their  origin.     Most  of  them 
changed  their  names,  bj  translating  them  into  English. 
The  Lemaitres  called  themselves  Masters ;  the  Lerojs, 
King ;   the  Tonneliers,  Cooper ;   the  Lejeunes,  Young ; 
the  Leblancs,  White  ;  the  Lenoirs,  Black  ;  the  Loiseaus, 
Bird.     Thenceforward  the  French  colony  in  London  no 
longer  existed.     At  the  present  day  the  only  vestige  of 
it  that  remains  is  in  tlie  Spitalfields  district,  where  a  few 
thousand  artisans,  for  the  most  part  poor,  still  betray 
their  origin,  less  by  their  language  than  by  their  costume, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing class  in  Louis  XIV.'s  time.     The  architecture  of  the 
houses  they  inhabit  resembles  that  of  the  workmen  of  Lille, 
Amiens,  and  the  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Picardy. 
The  custom  of  working  in  cellars,  or  in  glazed  garrets,  is 
also  borrowed  from  their  original  country.      The  aged 
members  of  this  artisan  colony  remember  that,  in  their 
youth,  the  children  amused  themselves  with  games  derived 
from  France,  and  unknown  to  the  children  of  the  indi- 
genous families.     To  this  day  the  English  recognize  the 
descendants  of  the  refugees  by  the  vivacity  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  by  certain  phrases  peculiar  to  them.   Although 
they  consider   them  their  fellow-citizens,  they   are  apt 
to  reproach  them  with  levity  and  frivolity,  and  with  not 
observing  the  Sabbath  with  suflBcient  strictness.     The 
Spitalfields  workmen  themselves  seem  to  have  little  recol- 
lection of  their  foreign  origin.     Nevertheless,  in  their  old 
age,  they  frequently  claim  the  right  of  ending  their  days 
in  the  French  Hospital,  which  they  call  their  Providence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE    REFUGEES    IN    AMEKICA. 

Colignt's  project  for  the  formatiox  in  America  of  a  refuge  for  the 
Protestants — Yillegagnon's  expedition  —  Ribault's  expedition — Lau- 
donniere's  expedition — Massacre  of  the  colonists  by  the  Spaniards — 
Reprisals  exercised  by  Dominic  de  Gourgues — Refugees  in  America 
before  the  revocation — Policy  of  the  Stuarts — Refugees  after  the 
revocation  —  French  colonies  in  Massachusetts  —  New  Oxford  — 
Boston — New  York — New  La  Rochelle— Colonies  in  Pennsylvania 
AND  Virginia — King  William's  Parish — Colonies  in  South  Carolina — 
Judith  Manigault  —  Isaac  Mazicq  —  Establishment  of  the  Orange 
Quarter  —  Establishment  of  Santee — Charlestown  —  Petition  from 
the  Carolina  refugees  to  the  governor  of  Louisiana — Pontchar- 
'  train's  reply — Refugees  of  the  eighteenth  century — Emigration  of 
1764 — Foundation  of  New  Bordeaux. 

Of  the  legislative  measures  of  the  colonies  in  favour  of  the  refugees 
— Act  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland  in  1666 — Act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  in  1671 — Immunities  granted  to  King  "William's 
Parish  in  1700^Naturalisation  of  the  refugees  in  Carolina  in  1697 
— Naturalisation  of  the  refugees  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1703. 

Admiral  Coligny  first  conceiA-ed  the  project  of  forming 
in  America  a  vast  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Protestants 
of  France.     In   1555,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  Durand  de 

^  We  learn,  just  as  this  paii.  of  our  work  is  going  to  press,  that  an  American, 
whose  name  seems  to  indicate  a  descendant  of  a  refugee  family,  Mr  Thomas 
Gaillard,  residing  at  Mobile,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  same  subject,  and  has  completed  a  work  upon  it,  whose  publication  he 
has  delayed  in  hopes  of  adding  fresh  and  more  complete  information  to  that 
he  has  for  several  yeai"s  been  occupied  in  collecting.  We  await  with  impatience 
the  appearance  of  the  work  in  question,  destined,  as  we  hope,  to  complete  our 
chapter  on  the  L^nited  States. 
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the  Frencli,  hung  them  to  trees,  with  this  inscription, 
^^  Hung  as  heretics,  and  not  as  Frenchmen."  This  tragi- 
cal event,  the  first  act  of  hostility  between  two  European 
nations  in  the  New  World,  excited  the  liveliest  indigna- 
tion in  France.  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  a  gentleman  of 
Mont  de  Marsau,  was  so  incensed  at  it  that  he  vowed 
vengeance.  He  had  once  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  when  fighting  against  them  in  Italy,  and  had 
been  condemned  to  the  galleys  as  a  punishment  for  the 
obstinate  valour  with  which  he  had  refused  to  yield.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Spain,  when  the  vessel  that  bore  him 
was  captured  by  an  Algerine  corsair.  But  a  ship,  manned 
by  Knights  of  Malta,  bore  down  upon  the  pirate,  and  the 
captives  who  were  about  to  be  reduced  to  slavery  were 
restored  to  liberty.  Since  that  day,  the  outraged  gentle- 
man had  turned  sea-rover,  and  had  largely  compensated 
himself,  at  the  cost  of  the  Spaniards,  for  his  losses  and 
injuries.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  learned 
the  crime  perpetrated  by  Melendez.  He  instantly  sold 
his  patrimony,  and,  assisted  by  two  of  his  friends,  equip- 
ped three  vessels  in  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  enlisted  two 
hundred  men,  and  sailed  for  America  in  1567.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  his  destination,  he  won,  by  costly  presents, 
the  goodwill  of  the  Indians,  and  prevailed  on  them  to 
join  him  against  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  attacked  by 
surprise,  making  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  Then,  using 
cruel  reprisals,  he  hung  his  prisoners,  affixing  to  them  the 
inscription,  "  Hung  as  assassins,  and  not  as  Spaniards." 
This  revenge  taken,  he  returned  to  France,  where  a  price 
had  just  been  set  upon  his  head  by  His  Catholic  Majesty, 
with  the  courteous  permission  of  the  Most  Christian 
King ;  and  the  noble  gentleman,  who  had  sacrificed  his 
fortune  and  exposed  his  life  to  avenge  the  insult  off"ered 
to  his  country,  was  long  compelled  to  concealment  to 
avoid  the  scaflbld. 

Such  was  the  sad  result  of  Coiigny's  generous  efforts 
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to  found  a  Protestant  colony  in  North  America.  The 
time  marked  out  by  Providence  had  not  yet  come. 
Neither  the  fervour  of  the  religious  sentiment,  nor  the 
excess  of  persecution,  had  as  yet  sufficiently  prepared 
men's  minds.  Carolina,  occupied  for  an  instant  by 
Christian  colonists,  relapsed  into  the  power  of  the  Indians, 
who  resumed  possession  of  that  fine  country,  and  kept  it 
a  hundred  years  longer. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  England 
revived  Coligny's  projects.  At  the  period  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  she  possessed  in  North  Ame- 
rica twelve  colonies,  already  flourishing,  and  which  were 
about  to  receive  from  France  a  multitude  of  new  inhabi- 
tants. 

Even  before  that  fatal  measure  of  Louis  XIV.'s,  and 
especially  since  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  numerous 
fugitives,  chiefly  from  Western  France,  had  sought  an 
asylum  in  British  America.  In  1662,  some  La  Rochelle 
shipowners  were  brought  to  judgment  by  the  authorities, 
for  aS^ording  passage  to  emigrants,  and  conveying  them  to 
a  country  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  They  were  con- 
demned to  ten  livres'  fine  to  the  king,  and  nine  hundred 
livres  of  alms,  of  which  the  sentence  allotted  five  hundred 
to  the  six  houses  possessed  in  that  town  by  mendicant 
monks,  three  hundred  to  the  support  of  the  Palace  Chapel, 
and  a  hundred  to  bread  for  the  prisoners.  One  of  them, 
named  Brunct,  was  condemned  to  produce,  within  one 
year,  either  thirty-six  young  men,  whose  escape  he  was 
accused  of  favouring,  or  a  valid  certificate  of  their  death, 
under  'pain  of  a  thousand  livres  fine  and  of  exemplary 
puniishment.  These  voluntary  exiles  perhaps  settled  in 
Massachusetts,  for  in  the  same  year  in  which  this  odd 
trial  took  place,  a  French  doctor,  named  John  Teuton, 
addressed  the  council-general  of  that  province,  as  well  in 
his  own  name  as  in  that  of  other  Protestants  forced  to 
fly  their  country,  asking  authorisation  to  abide  in  the 
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colony,  ^Ylncll  'was  immediately  granted.  From  that 
time,  Boston,  tlie  capital  of  Massacliusetts,  possessed 
establishments  formed  by  Huguenots,  and  which  con- 
tinually received  new  emigrants.  It  was  to  this  town 
that,  in  1679,  the  chief  of  a  great  family  from  the  prin- 
cipality of  Soubise,  in  Saiutonge,  took  his  way.  This 
refugee,  who  bore  the  name  of  Elie  Neau,  having  subse- 
quently embarked  for  Jamaica  on  board  a  merchantman 
he  himself  commanded,  was  taken  by  a  St  Malo  privateer, 
conveyed  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  galleys,  whence  he 
was  released  only  in  1697,  by  Lord  Portland's  inter- 
cession. 

The  state  of  New  York  also  served  as  an  asylum  to  a 
multitude  of  Huguenots  long  before  the  revocation.  They 
formed,  after  the  Dutch,  the  richest  and  most  consider- 
able part  of  the  population,  even  before  that  country, 
which  comprised  all  the  territory  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
passed  under  Eughsh  rule  in  1664.  In  1656,  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  and  influential  for  public  documents 
to  be  drawn  out  in  French,  as  well  as  in  Dutch  and 
English. 

Maryland,  colonized  in  Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  peopled 
almost  entirely  by  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  served  as 
a  place  of  retreat  to  a  certain  number  of  French  families, 
who  settled  there  before  the  year  1685.  Virginia  also 
received  a  few,  who  prepared  an  asylum  for  those  who 
were  to  follow  them  at  the  end  of  the  centvny. 

In  the  two  Carolinas,  the  arrival  of  the  Huguenot 
refugees  coincides  with  that  of  the  first  English  colonists, 
who  went  thither  from  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 
When  Charles  II.,  in  1663,  granted  all  that  territory 
to  a  company,  composed  of  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord 
Clarendon,  Monk,  Lord  Craven,  Sir  John  Colleton,  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  the  lots 
of  Charleston  were  distributed,  three  Frenchmen,  Richard 
Batin,  Jacques  Jours,  and  Richard  Deyos,  were  invested 
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with  the  rights  of  free  tenants,  and  placed  upon  a  footing 
of  complete  equality  with  the  English  colonists.  Every- 
thing leads  us  to  believe  that  these  French  emigrants 
were  refugees  for  religion's  sake,  for  the  archives  of  the 
State  of  Charleston  contain  numerous  similar  concessions 
made  to  Huguenot  fugitives  during  the  first  years  of  the 
establishment  of  this  new  colony — in  1677  to  John  Bullou, 
in  1678  to  John  Bazant  and  Richard  Gaillard,  in  1683 
to  Mary  Batton,  wife  of  John  Batton.  The  first  notable 
increase  of  the  population  of  this  colony,  by  the  arrival 
of  French  Protestants,  was  in  1680.  An  English  frigate, 
the  Richmond,  that  year  landed  forty-five  refugees  in 
Carolina,  by  the  express  order  of  Charles  II.,  who  himself 
paid  the  expenses  of  their  conveyance.  A  more  consider- 
able number  soon  followed  in  another  ship,  freighted  by 
the  English  government. 

The  severe  laws  promulgated  by  the  Stuarts  against 
non-conformists,  especially  the  one  that  forbade  French 
Huguenot  pastors  to  preach  until  they  had  been  ordained 
by  an  AngHcan  bishop,  seemed  to  interdict  to  the  re- 
fugees residence  in  the  American  colonies,  which  were 
subject  to  the  same  legislation.  The  case,  however, 
proved  different.  Although  heartily  detesting  the  disr 
senting  sects — except,  perhaps,  the  dominant  sect,  whose 
hierarchy  made  the  nearest  approach  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome — Charles  IL,  and  even  James  IL, 
encouraged,  for  State  reasons,  the  emigration  of  foreign 
Protestants  to  America.  Instinctively  conforming  to 
England's  traditional  policy,  they  kept  open  the  asylum 
that  kingdom  had  always  afforded  to  the  persecuted  Pro- 
testants of  the  Continent ;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
expectation  of  a  religious  revolution,  which  was  not  to 
occur,  they  gladly  saw  a  portion  of  the  emigrants  betake 
themselves  to  the  colonies.  The  Revolution  of  1688 
gave  additional  facilities  to  those  refugees  who  betook 
themselves  to   America.     Liberated  from  the   detested 
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yoke  of  tlie  Stuarts,  England,  under  William  III., 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  dynasty  of  Hanover,  more  frankly 
followed  the  policy  which  her  interests  and  her  religious 
sympathies  alike  dictated,  and  more  freely  favoured 
the  proscribed  French  Protestants  who  sought  refuge 
on  her  territory,  and  on  that  of  her  transatlantic  pos- 
sessions. 

It  was  natural  that  the  new  refugees  who  quitted 
the  kingdom,  either  immediately  after  the  revocation,  or 
after  the  fall  of  James  II.,  should  resort  especially  to 
those  of  the  American  provinces  which  had  already  wel- 
comed so  many  of  their  predecessors.  A  great  number 
■went  to  Massachusetts.  In  1686,  a  little  French  colony 
was  organized  at  New  Oxford.  The  same  year  a  French 
church  was  founded  at  Boston,  and  ten  years  later  it 
received  as  its  pastor  a  French  refugee  minister,  named 
Daille.  The  colony  of  New  York  was  augmented  by  so 
great  a  number  of  fugitives,  that  the  French  church  of 
that  town  became  for  some  time  the  metropolis  of  Cal- 
vinism in  the  New  World.  Amongst  its  most  notable 
members  were,  Peter  Valette,  Thomas  Bayeux,  John 
Cazals,  John  James  Moulinars,  John  Barberie,  Abraham 
Jouneau,  who  formed  part  of  the  consistory  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  principal  heads  of 
fiimilies  were,  Stephen  de  Lancey,  d'Hariette,  Lafonds, 
Girard,  Pineau,  David,  Moreau,  Vincent,  Dupuy,  Allaire, 
Gamier,  Clerambault,  Pellereau,  Ebrard,  Jay,  Gautier, 
Bonrepos,  Tharge,  Barre,  Bodin,  Ravaux,  Richer,  Rous- 
sel.  Beau,  Fresneau. 

At  sixteen  miles  from  New  York,  on  East  River,  some 
Rochellese  refugees  founded  an  entirely  French  town, 
which  they  called  New  La  Rochelle.  Too  poor  at  first 
to  build  a  church,  they  used  to  set  out  on  Saturday 
evening — after  passing  the  whole  week  in  the  rudest  toil 
— for  New  York,  which  they  reached  on  foot  in  the 
course  of  the  night.     The  next  day  they  went  twice  to 
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church,  started  again  in  the  evening,  walked  a  part  of  the 
night,  and  reached  their  humble  homes  in  time  to  go  to 
^vork  on  Monday  morning.  Happy  and  proud  that  they 
had  conquered  their  religious  liberty,  their  letters  to 
France  informed  their  persecuted  brethren  of  the  favour 
God  had  shown  them,  and  urged  them  to  come  out  and 
join  them. 

Pennsylvania    gave    shelter    to    many    hundreds    of 
emigrants  who  had  first  fixed  themselves  in  England, 
but  to  whom  that  country,  under  James  II. 's  rule,  did 
not  appear  a  safe  refuge  from  intolerance.     In   1690, 
Maryland  also  received  a  considerable  number,  and  in  the 
same  year  William  III.  sent  a  body  of  Huguenots,  who 
had  followed  him  from  Holland  to  England,  and  many 
of  whom  had  doubtless  fought  in  Ireland,  to  the  proA^nce 
of  Virginia.     Lands  were  assigned  to  them  on  the  south- 
em  bank  of  the  St  James's  River,  twenty  miles  from 
Richmond,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory,  where  they 
founded,  near  the  town  of  Mannikin,  an  establishment 
known  at  first  by  the  name  of  Mannikin-Toum  Settlement, 
and  afterwards  by  that  of  King  William's  Parish.     In 
1699,  about  three  hundred  families,  who  had  recently 
left  France,  reinforced  this  young  colony,  which  was  further 
increased  the  following  year  by  two  hundred,  and  soon 
afterwards  by  one  hundred  other  French  families.    Pastor 
Claude- Philip  de  Richebourg,  driven  from  his  native  land 
by  the  edict  of  revocation,  accompanied  the  first  colonists 
who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  St  James,  and  was  long 
the  spiritual  guide   and   comforter   of  the  poor  exiles. 
Dissension  having  broken  out  amongst  them,  he  restored 
harmony  by  leading  a  part  of  his  flock  into  North  Caro- 
lina, where  they  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent.     But 
a  rising  of  the  Indians  and  the  massacre  of  their  white 
neighbours  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  land  they  liad 
just  cleared,  and  to  emigrate  into  South  Carolina,  M'here 
they  definitively  established  themselves. 
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It  was  this  last-named  province  that  received  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  emigrants  to  America.  Some 
went  thither  after  a  short  abode  in  New  York,  and  did 
not  again  quit  it.  The  warm  climate  was  particularly 
congenial  to  the  numerous  exiles  from  Languedoc.  They 
thronged  thither  from  all  sides,  and  South  Carolina  thus 
became  the  principal  retreat,  and,  as  the  Americans 
expressed  it,  the  Home  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  New 
World. 

None  will  read  without  painful  interest  the  narrative 
of  the  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  one  of  those  emi- 
grant families,  from  its  departure  from  France  to  its 
establishment  in  this  province.  We  will  give  it  in  the 
very  words  of  Judith  Manigault  the  younger,  wife  of 
Peter  Manigault,  to  whom  she  was  married  at  Charlestown. 

*'  We  left  our  home  in  the  night-time,  leaving  the  sol- 
diers in  bed,  and  abandoning  to  them  our  house  and  all 
that  it  contained.  Doubting  not  that  they  would  seek 
us  everywhere,  we  hid  for  ten  days  at  Romans  in  Dau- 
phine,  in  the  house  of  a  good  woman,  who  was  sure  not 
to  betray  us.  After  embarking  at  Loudon  (where  they 
arrived  after  a  long  circuit  through  Germany  and  Hol- 
land), we  had  all  manner  of  misfortunes.  The  scarlet 
fever  broke  out  on  board  ;  several  of  our  people  died,  and 
amongst  them  our  old  mother.  We  touched  at  the  Ber- 
muda Islands,  where  the  vessel  that  conveyed  us  was 
seized.  We  spent  all  our  money  there,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  we  obtained  a  passage  by  another 
ship.  In  Carolina  fresh  mishaps  awaited  us.  At  the 
end  of  eighteen  months  we  lost  our  eldest  brother,  who 
sank  under  such  unusual  fatigues,  so  that,  since  our  de- 
parture from  France,  we  had  suffered  all  that  it  is  possible 
to  suffer.  I  was  six  months  without  tasting  bread,  work- 
ing the  while  like  a  slave  ;  and  for  three  or  four  years 
I  never  had  wherewith  completely  to  satisfy  my  hunger. 
And  yet,"  added  this  woman,  in  a  spirit  of  admirable 
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resignation,  "  God  Las  done  great  tilings  for  us,  in  giving 
us  strength  to  support  these  trials."  ^ 

This  fragment  of  Judith  ]\lauigault's  history  gives  an 
idea  of  the  unheard-of  sufferings  braved  by  so  many  other 
emigrants  in  their  flight  across  the  seas,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  their  abode  in  Carolina.  General  Horry,  ^^•ho 
distinguished  himself  in  the  ^var  of  American  independ- 
ence, and  who  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Huguenots 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee,  often  said  that  his 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  had  begun  their  for- 
tune by  working  together  at  the  whip-saw. 

From  the  Dutch  ports  alone  more  than  a  thousand 
fugitives  embarked  for  Carolina,  before  the  eyes  of  Count 
d'Avaux,  who  carefully  inquired  their  projects,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  counteract  them.  "  IMore  than  a  hundred 
persons,"  wrote  de  Tillieres,  the  wiliest  and  best-informed 
of  his  agents,  to  him  in  1686,  "  are  purchasing  a  frigate 
— half  merchantman  and  half  man-of-war — to  go  to  Ca- 
rolina. I  can  assure  you  that  she  will  contain  more  than 
1,200,000  livres."  A  few  days  later  he  added  :  "I  have 
spoken  to  the  Sieur  La  Glide,  a  refugee  captain  here, 
some  of  whose  relations  are  going  to  Carolina.  .  .  He 
tells  me  there  will  be  at  least  four  hundred  persons  re- 
solved to  fight  hard  in  case  of  attack,  and  to  set  fire  to 
the  vessel  should  no  hope  remain.  Provided  the  money 
be  saved,  the  loss  of  their  persons  will  not  be  a  great 
one."  "  Messieurs  les  Oarolins,"  he  again  wrote,  "  have 
bought  at  Utrecht  one  hundred  and  fifty  muskets,  fifty 
musketoons,  and  thirty  brace  of  pistols.  .  .  .  The 
gentlemen  cannot  suit  themselves  with  a  ship  in  this 
country.  One  of  fifty  guns  is  fitting  out  for  them  in 
England." 

In  a  final  letter  he  gives  the  ambassador  more  detailed 
information,  and  points  out  sure  means  of  surprising  them 
upon  their  passage,     "  Our  Carolinians  of  Amsterdam 

1  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  180-181. 
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are  to  join  those  of  Rotterdam,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  At  Rotterdam  they  have  two 
barques  in  which  they  will  go  to  England.  ...  In 
London  they  have  a  great  many  associates  who  will  go 
with  them.  .  .  .  The  two  barques,  which  belong  to 
them,  and  in  which  they  will  make  the  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, will  also  serve  them  to  go  to  Carolina.  They  are 
to  load  them  with  Malvoisie  wine  and  other  merchandize 
at  the  island  of  Madeira.  The  two  barques,  and  their 
ship  of  forty-five  or  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  are 
having  freighted  in  England,  will  be  manned  by  four 
hundred  well-equipped  persons.  ...  If  ships  were 
had  in  readiness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of 
Madeira  or  of  Lisbon,  it  would  be  a  great  affair." 

We  are  justified  in  supposing  that  Louis  XIV.'s  minis- 
ters paid  no  attention  to  these  odious  denunciations ; 
at  least  nothing  proves  that  they  attempted  to  impede 
the  flight  of  these  armed  emigrants,  who  would  have  sold 
their  lives  dearly. 

One  of  these  refugees,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  correspondence  of  Count  d'A.vaux,  and  who  founded 
one  of  the  first  families  in  Charlestown,  landed  in  that 
town  in  the  month  of  December  1686,  accompanied  by 
many  other  emigrants.  This  was  a  merchant,  originally 
from  Liege,  but  who  had  long  been  established  at  St  Mar- 
tin's, in  the  island  of  Re,  opposite  La  Rochelle.  His 
name  was  Isaac  Mazicq.  On  leaving  France  he  had  first 
gone  to  Amsterdam,  whence,  with  a  sum  of  £1500  ster- 
ling in  his  possession,  he  sailed  for  London,  where  he 
embarked  for  Carolina  on  board  a  vessel  freighted  partly 
with  the  wreck  of  his  patrimony.  The  sale  of  the  cargo 
enabled  him  to  establish  a  commercial  house  in  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  immense 
foriune,  of  which  he  made  the  most  generous  use  in  his 
adopted  country. 

During  James  II.'s  reign,  a  number  of  English,  dread- 
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ing  the  approaching  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  emigrated  to  Carolina,  and  were  accompanied 
thither  by  Huguenots  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
and  who  sought  to  get  rid  of  the  equivocal  and  precarious 
protection  of  a  prince  openly  attached  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  All  found  an  asylum  in  that  province,  where  the 
Anirlican  was  the  established  form  of  worship,  but  where 
Shaftesbury's  tolerance  had  opened  a  refuge  to  Christians 
of  all  communions.  The  most  considerable  emigration 
was  that  of  1687.  In  that  year  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the 
Royal  Bounty  sent  six  hundred  Huguenots  to  America — 
chiefly  to  Carolina — after  abundantly  providing  for  their 
wants.  They  were  principally  labourers,  artisans,  and 
workmen,  to  whom  had  been  given  even  the  farming 
implements  and  tools  necessary  to  their  occupations. 

In  South  Carolina  the  refugees  created  several  esta- 
blishments of  secondary  importance,  and  three  principal 
colonies — Orange-Quarter  on  the  banks  of  the  Cooper, 
Santee,  and  Charlestown. 

The  first,  founded  by  Charles  II.  in  1680,  and  greatly 
augmented  during  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  William 
III.,  obtained  lands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Cooper. 
"  There,"  says  the  historian  of  the  United  States,  "  the 
exiled  Calvinists  could  fearlessly  celebrate  their  worship 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  mingle  the  notes  of  their 
psalms  with  the  sound  of  the  breeze  that  murmured 
through  the  mighty  oaks.  Their  church  was  at  Charles- 
town.  Thither  they  each  Sunday  repaired  from  all  parts 
of  their  plantations,  scattered  over  the  shores  of  the 
Cooper.  Profiting  by  the  tide,  whole  families  arrived  in 
light  canoes,  preserving  a  religious  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  plash  of  the  oars  and  by  the  stir  of  the  flourishing 
village  that  stood  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers."  ^ 

Some  half-score  refugee  families  from  Orange-Quarter 

1  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
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subseqneutlj  ascended  the  -svestern  stream  of  the  Cooper, 
and  formed  establishments  on  the  site  of  the  modern  town 
of  Strawberrj-Feny.  Thej  even  founded  a  church  there, 
whose  first  pastor  was  Florent- Philip  Trouillart.  A  Lan- 
guedocian  emigrant,  James  Dubosc,  settled  with  several 
of  his  family  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dockon,  which  falls 
into  the  western  arm  of  the  Cooper.  Others  received  from 
the  lords-proprietors  of  Carolina  lands  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Santee.  This  new  colony  of  planters  extended,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  Wambaw  creek 
to  the  fort  of  Lenud.  To  the  south,  it  stretched  to 
the  sources  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Cooper,  where  it 
rejoined  the  French  population  of  Orange-Quarter.  The 
principal  grant  of  land  in  this  district  was  made  in 
1705  to  Rene  Ravenel,  Bartholomew  Gaillard,  and  Henry 
Bruneau.  It  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  ground,  which  they  were  authorized  to  apply  either 
as  the  site  of  a  town,  to  the  formation  of  farms,  or  to 
commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The  new 
town,  built  in  that  previously  uninhabited  country,  was 
called  Jamestown.  At  the  beginniuo;  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  contained  a  hundred  French  families.  Their 
first  pastor  was  Peter  Robert,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  who  had 
doubtless  accompanied  a  portion  of  these  refugees  on  their 
departure  from  France.  Thenceforward  it  was  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  French  colonies  in  Carolina,  after  that  of 
the  capital.  Such  was  the  importance  it  acquired,  that 
the  name  of  French  Santee  was  given  to  that  part  of  the 
country — a  name  found  on  all  the  old  maps  of  North 
America. 

But  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  establish- 
ments formed  by  the  refugees  in  this  province  was  that 
of  Charlestown.  AVhole  streets  of  that  town  were  built 
by  them.  One  of  them  still  bears  the  name  of  its  founder, 
Gabriel  Guignard.  This  colony  had  for  its  first  pastor 
Elias  Prioleau,  grandson  of  Anthony  Prioli,  elected  Doge 
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of  Venice  in  ]  618,  and  doubtless  son  of  Benjamin  Prioli, 
the  godson  of  the  Duke  de  Soubise,  whom  the  Duke  de 
Rohan  had  attached  to  himself  during  his  stay  in  Italy. 
Forced  to  leave  France  after  the  revocation,  he  took  witli 
him  from  Saintonge  a  part  of  his  flock,  and  went  to  settle  at 
Charlestown,  where  his  descendants  still  exist.  Of  the 
other  French  colonists  who  were  reckoned,  from  the  first, 
amongst  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  of  most 
of  whom  the  descendants  still  occupy  an  honourable 
position  there,  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Bayard, 
Bonneau,  Benoit,  Bocquet,  Bacot,  Chevalier,  Cordes, 
Chastaignier,  Dupre,  Delisle,  Dubosc,  Dubois,  Dutarque, 
de  la  Consiliere,  Dubourdieu,  Fayssoux,  Gaillard,  Gen- 
dron,  Horry,  Guignard,  Huger,  Legare,  Laurens,  Lansac, 
IMarion,  Mazycq,  ]Manigault,  iMallichamp,  Neuville,  Pe- 
rouneau,  Porcher,  Peyre,  Ravenel,  St  Julien,  Trevezant. 
Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  their  new  position, 
many  of  the  refugee  settlers  in  Carolina  long  regretted 
France.  The  indelible  feelins:  that  attaches  man  to  the 
country  of  his  fathers,  suggested  to  them  a  singular  pro- 
ject, whose  execution  could  not  be  permitted,  but  which 
must  have  deeply  touched  the  heart  of  Louis  XIV. 
They  could  not  expect,  like  those  of  their  brethren  who 
remained  in  Europe,  to  return  to  France ;  but  they 
cherished  the  hope  that  they  might  be  admitted  upon 
French  ground  in  America.  The  governor  of  Louisiana, 
Bienville,  ascending  the  Mississippi,  met  an  English  ship 
of  w^ar  taking  soundings.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick  had 
just  been  concluded,  and  France  and  England  vied  with 
each  other  in  efforts  to  explore  and  colonize  those  distant 
regions  to  which  Providence  reserved  so  brilliant  a  future. 
Bienville  went  to  visit  the  English  captain,  and  whilst 
on  board,  a  French  engineer  employed  in  the  vessel 
handed  him  a  document  which  he  begged  him  to  transmit 
to  the  court  of  Versailles.  It  was  a  memorial  signed  by 
four  hundred  families  who  had  fled  to  Carolina  after  the 
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revocation.  They  begged  permission  to  settle  in  Louis- 
iana, stipulating  only  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Count 
Pontchartrain  replied  that  the  king  had  not  driven  them 
from  his  European  dominions  for  them  to  form  a  republic 
in  his  American  colonies.  Thus,  whilst  the  most  com- 
plete religious  liberty  prevailed  in  British  America,  the 
colony  of  Louisiana  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of 
intolerance  and  despotism,  whose  malignant  influence 
made  it  languisli  for  another  century  in  a  painful  infancy. 
It  was  only  after  its  entrance  into  the  great  and  glorious 
American  family  that  it  emerged  from  its  torpor,  rapidly 
doubled  and  tripled  its  population,  and  freely  developed 
the  immense  riches  it  bore  in  its  bosom. 

Louis  XIV.'s  refusal  destroyed  the  last  illusions  of  the 
refugees  in  Carolina.  All  hope  vanished  of  their  continuing 
to  be  French.  They  resigned  themselves  to  their  lot,  and 
attached  themselves  more  strongly  to  their  new  country. 
The  emigration  which  continued  more  or  less  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  contributed  to  maintain 
amongst  them  the  faith  for  which  their  ancestors  had 
suffered.  In  1733,  Jean  Pierre  Pury  of  Neuchatel  led 
thither  three  hundred  and  seventy  Protestant  families  from 
French  Switzerland,  to  whom  the  British  government  libe- 
rally granted  forty  thousand  acres  of  land.  Each  adult 
emigrant, moreover, received  £40  sterling.  These  new  colo- 
nists were  not  strictly  exiles  for  religion's  sake ;  nevertheless 
the  community  of  language  and  worship  procured  them  a 
joyful  reception  from  the  French  refugees.  In  1764, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  two  hundred 
and  twelve  voluntary  exiles  from  France  further  aug- 
mented and  strengthened  the  French  community  in  Caro- 
lina. A  pastor,  named  Gibert,  determined  these  men, 
oppressed  in  their  native  land,  to  seek  liberty  on  Ameri- 
can Foil.  The  English  government  suppHed  them  with 
the  means.  Quitting  France  one  by  one,  to  elude  the 
jealous  vigilance  of  the  local  authorities,  they  met  at  Ply- 
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mouth,  and  tlieuce  were  shipped  to  Cbarlestowu,  where 
they  arriyed  in  April  1764.  The  inhabitants  made  a 
subscription  to  provide  for  their  first  wants.  Unoccupied 
land  was  allotted  to  them  to  clear.  Soon  a  new  town 
arose,  and  its  founders  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Bordeaux, 
in  memory  of  the  capital  of  Guienne,  from  which  province 
most  of  them  came.  Finally,  in  1782,  not  less  tlian  six- 
teen thousand  foreign  Protestants  went  to  settle  in 
South  Carolina,  and  amongst  them  were  a  great  many 
Frenchmen. 

*'  In  our  colonies,"  says  Bancroft,  "  they  were  every- 
where welcome."  Partly  peopled  with  rigid  Puritans 
and  with  dissenters  of  every  sect,  those  colonies  were 
naturally  disposed  to  favour  these  new  victims  of  the 
intolerance  of  a  church  which  was  still  more  odious  to 
them  than  that  of  England.  All  their  religious  sym- 
pathies were  aroused  by  the  arrival  of  the  exiles  from 
France.  Those  completely  destitute  were  liberally  assisted. 
The  towns  of  Massachusetts  raised  subscriptions  to  sup- 
port them,  and  gave  them  vast  tracts  of  land  to  cultivate. 
In  1686,  the  French  colony  of  Oxford  received  a  gift  of 
eleven  thousand  acres  of  ground.  The  other  provinces 
followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts.  The  poor  amongst 
the  refugees  were  everywhere  received  with  generous  hos- 
pitality. Everywliere  land  was  distributed  to  the  able- 
bodied  men,  and  political  rights  were  conferred  upon  them. 
As  early  as  1666,  the  Maryland  legislature  naturalised 
the  French  Protestants  established  in  that  province.  Vir- 
ginia admitted  them  as  citizens  in  1671.  By  an  act  of 
the  legislature  in  the  year  1700,  all  those  who  had  built 
houses  near  the  town  of  Mannikin  were  formed  into  a 
distinct  parish,  which  received  the  name  of  King  William's 
Parish.  Privileges  and  immunities  were  bestowed  upon 
them  to  prevent  them  from  dispersing,  and  to  induce  them 
to  remain  united  in  the  vicinity  of  Mannikin.  They  were 
exempted  from    all   the   parochial   contributions  which 
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weighed  upon  the  English  parishes.  It  was  moreover 
declared  that  all  refugees  already  established,  or  who 
should  thenceforward  settle  in  King  William's  Pariah, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  general  taxes  of  the  province, 
and  from  tlie  private  taxes  of  the  county  of  Henrico, 
within  whose  limits  it  was  situated.  This  favour  was  at 
first  granted  them  for  seven  years  only;  but,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  the  congress  of  Virginia  hastened 
to  renew  it. 

In  both  the  Carolinas,  the  lords  proprietors  had,  from 
the  beginning,  not  only  granted  lands  to  the  French  Pro- 
testants on  the  sole  condition  of  the  annual  payment  of 
a  penny  an  acre,  but  they  had  also  directed  the  governor 
and  council  to  give  them  all  the  civil  and  military  places 
it  was  possible  to  dispose  of  in  their  favour.  Although 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  naturally  inclined 
to  intolerance,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Lord  Ash- 
ley Cooper,  they  were  all  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  American  possessions.  It  was  therefore  from  policy, 
and  by  no  means  from  religious  sympathy,  that  they 
extended  their  protection  to  these  foreign  dissenters,  and 
granted  them  the  most  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience. 
They  more  than  once  even  interposed  their  authority  to 
protect  them  from  arbitrary  acts  of  the  local  government, 
and  against  the  prejudices  of  tlie  English  colonists. 
When,  after  the  definitive  organisation  of  Carolina,  the 
old  party  names  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  were  re- 
vived at  the  elections  for  the  first  provincial  parliament, 
the  refugees  kept  aloof  from  these  contests,  and  did  not 
think  even  of  profiting  by  them  to  form  an  intermediate 
party.  Still  unacquainted,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
English  language — aliens,  especially,  to  a  quarrel  whose 
signification  and  bearing  they  perhaps  did  not  clearly 
understand — they  showed  themselves  inclined  towards  the 
lords  proprietors  underwhose  exalted  patronage  they  were; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  considered  the  colonists  as 
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brothers  and  companions  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  whom 
thej  "were  always  ready  to  join  for  tlie  common  defence. 
These  intestine  discords  were  the  sole  reason  for  which 
the  numerous  refuiiees  of  both  Carolinas  were  not  natu- 
ralized  until  1697. 

Similar  dissensions  delayed  until  the  year  1703  their 
legal  entrance  into  the  American  family  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 


u 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF   THE    EEFUGEES   ON    THE    PROGRESS   OF 
AGRICULTURE,   TRADE,   AND    MANUFACTURES. 

Clearings  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  State — New  agri- 
cultural PRODUCTS  introduced  INTO  CAROLINA — PROSPERITY  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLONY  OF  SaNTEE — LaWSOn's  EVIDENCE — DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
TRADE  OF  ChARLESTOWN — SiLK  AND  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  American  colouies  were  largely  remunerated  for 
their  wise  and  generous  hospitality  by  the  services  the 
refugees  rendered  them.  The  uucultivated  banks  of  the 
river  St  James  were  by  these  transformed  into  fields 
covered  with  rich  harvests.  All  Virginia  admired  the 
flourishing  state  of  their  model  farms  in  the  environs  of 
Maunikin.  And  the  provincial  legislature  showered  pri- 
vileges upon  them,  to  prevent  their  emigrating  towards 
the  south,  whither  a  milder  climate  and  tlie  increasing 
numbers  of  their  proscribed  fellow-countrymen  might 
have  attracted  them.  In  Massachusetts  they  in  great 
measure  cleared  the  forests  that  still  surrounded  the 
infant  colonies  of  Boston  and  Oxford.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  founders  of  New  La  Rochelle  recoiled 
from  no  fatigue  that  might  render  productive  the  virgin 
land  on  the  banks  of  East  River.  Men,  women,  and 
children  unceasingly  laboured  until  they  converted  a 
wilderness  into  a  smiling  landscape.  In  South  Carolina 
they  reared  magnificent  plantations  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cooper,  where  they  introduced  the  vine,  the  olive,  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  most  of  the  other  agricultural  pro- 
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ductioDS  of  Southern  France.  When  Charles  II.,  in 
1680,  sent  a  first  baud  of  Huguenots  to  Carolina,  it  was 
inainlj  in  the  hope  of  endowing  that  colony  with  those 
branches  of  agriculture  which  the  French  Protestants 
had  brought  to  such  perfection  in  their  own  country. 
In  a  Description  of  the  "present  state  of  Carolina,  pub- 
lished in  1682  by  Thomas  Ash,  clerk  on  board  the 
Richmond,  which  conveyed  these  emigrants  to  Carolina, 
the  English  writer,  after  enumerating  the  chief  produc- 
tions of  the  province,  and  insisting  on  the  possibility  of 
there  establishing;  silk-manufactures,  and  of  raisino;  the 

O  ^  CD 

vine  and  the  olive,  adds,  "  His  Majesty,  to  aid  so 
fine  a  design,  has  given  to  these  Frenchmen  whom  wc 
have  conveyed  a  free  passage  for  themselves,  their  wives 
and  children,  their  property  and  their  servants,  because 
many  of  them  are  very  experienced  in  the  art  of  culti- 
vating the  vine  and  the  olive-tree,  .  .  .  and  also  to 
try  if  a  manufactory  of  silk  will  succeed  in  that  country." 
This  fact  is  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  passed  eleven  years  afterwards  in  favour 
of  the  refugees,  and  commencing  in  these  terms,  "  Inas- 
much as  King  Charles  II.,  of  happy  memory,  was  pleased, 
in  the  year  1680,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  silk-manufactory,  and  to  hasten  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  vine  and  the  olive-tree,  to  send  several  French 
Protestants  to  this  country  in  one  of  his  own  ships,  that 
they  might  inhabit  it,  and  that  their  posterity  might  dwell 
here  after  them.  .  .  ."  The  agricultural  colony  on 
the  banks  of  the  Santee  surpassed  all  those  formed  in  the 
same  province  by  the  English,  although  these  brought 
with  them  considerable  fortunes,  and  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  their  plantations.  The  fugitive 
French  hardly  possessed  the  things  indispensable  to  life ; 
most  of  them  were  not  even  accustomed  to  the  kind  of 
work,  and  they  had,  moreover,  to  contend  with  a  pro- 
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Yerbiallj  iinbealtLy  climate.  But,  stimulated  bv  want, 
sober,  industrious,  ready  to  help  one  anotber,  tbey 
succeeded  more  rapidly  and  completely.  Tbe  Eng- 
lish traveller  Lawson,  who  visited  their  establishments 
in  1701,  admired  the  cleanliness  and  decency  of  their 
dress,  the  convenient  arrangement  of  their  solidly-con- 
structed houses,  and  all  the  external  signs  of  a  pros- 
perity much  superior  to  that  of  the  other  colonists.  He 
beheld  with  astonishment  a  country  recently  covered 
"with  swamps,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
rapidly  assuming  the  appearance  of  the  best-cultivated 
parts  of  France  and  England.  A  very  good  road  to 
Charlestovv'n  further  increased  the  favourable  impression 
he  received  of  this  young  French  colony.  Lawson  attri- 
buted the  superiority  of  the  French  over  the  English  to 
the  union  prevailing  amongst  them.  "  They  live,"  he 
said,  "  like  a  tribe,  like  a  family.  Every  one  makes  it  a 
rule  to  assist  his  countryman,  and  to  watch  over  his 
fortune  and  reputation  as  if  they  were  his  own.  The 
misfortunes  which  assail  one  of  them  are  shared  by  all 
the  others,  and  every  one  rejoices  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  his  brethren." 

The  shopkeepers  and  workmen  who  sought  an  asylum 
in  Carolina  preferred  to  settle  in  Charlestown.  The 
arrival  of  these  honest  and  laborious  men  was  a  fortu- 
nate acquisition  for  this  newly-founded  colony.  Some 
traded  with  the  Indians,  and  accumulated  sufficient 
capital  to  enable  them  gradually  to  give  a  much  greater 
extension  to  their  commerce.  The  houses  of  Laurens, 
Manigault,  Mazycq,  soon  ranked  with  the  wealthiest  and 
busiest  in  the  province.  Others  establislied  silk  and 
woollen  manufactories  and  made  druggets.  They  also 
formed  a  great  manufactory  of  those  linen  cloths  much 
sought  "after  in  America  by  the  name  of  romalls.  As  in 
England,  the  traditions  of  elegance  and  good  taste  brought 
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over  by  the  artisan  emigrants  of  1685  were  incessantly 
revived  by  tlie  arrival  of  fresh  fugitives.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  South  Carolina  witnessed 
the  creation,  at  New  Bordeaux,  of  manufactories  nurtured 
by  refugee  industry.  The  silk-manufactories,  especially, 
which  the  French  established  in  that  town,  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  added  to  the  national  wealth 
of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE   POLITICAL   INFLUENCE   OF   THE   REFUGEES    IN    AMERICA. 

Defence  of  Charlestown  in  the   Seven  Years'  War  —  Fragment  of  a 

BURLESQUE    POEM— PaRT   TAKEN    IN   THE   AMERICAN    WaR — PATRIOTISM   OF 

THE  French  colonists  of  Carolina — John  Bayard,  John  Louis  Gervais, 
Francis  Marion,  Henry  Laurens,  John  Laurens,  the  two  Manigaults, 
John  Jay,  Elias  Boudinot. 

The  political  services  rendered  to  North  America  by  the 
emigrants  were  neither  less  numerous  nor  less  remarkable 
than  those  already  recounted.  Faithful  subjects  of  Eng- 
land, they  frequently,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  American 
militia.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  the  Span- 
isli  governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  backed  by  a  French 
frigate  commanded  by  Captain  Lefebure,  threatened 
Charlestown,  under  pretext  that  the  Carolina  territory 
belonged  to  Florida,  they  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
province,  and  helped  to  repulse  the  enemy.  A  burlesque 
poem,  doubtless  composed  by  the  descendant  of  a  Hugue- 
not, long  preserved  the  memory  of  tlie  Spaniards'  discom- 
fiture. To  their  chiefs  braggart  threats,  the  French 
poet  replied  by  these  lines,  which  he  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  English  governor,  Johnson  : — ■ 

"  Que  s'ils  attaquaicnt  notrc  camp, 
lis  y  trouveroieut  bien  mille  hommes, 
Qui  ne  se  battraient  pas  de  pommes  ; 
Outi-e  cinq  cents  r^fugi^s 
Que  la  France  a  ropudies, 
Et  reduits  presque  a  I'indigence, 
Qui  no  respiraient  que  vengeance, 
Ce  qu'on  leui-  fei'oit  eprouvei" 
S'ils  osaient  nous  venir  trouver." 
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But  it  was  especially  in  the  colonists'  memorable 
struggle  with  Great  Britain  that  they  deserved  well 
of  their  new  country.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  English  America  possessed  but  about  200,000 
inhabitants.  The  refugees,  notwithstanding  their  small 
numbers,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  population; 
and  their  generous  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  a  multi- 
tude of  families  when  the  American  War  broke  out.  The 
natural  enemies  of  political  despotism  and  religious  into- 
lerance, they  had  certainly  contributed  to  maintain,  and 
even  to  foment,  the  love  of  liberty  amongst  the  other 
colonists ;  and  when  they  saw  them  take  up  arms,  they 
seconded  the  insurrectionary  movement  with  that  vigorous 
energy  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 

When  England,  victorious  but  exhausted  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  endeavoured  to  restore  order  in  her  finances, 
and  the  Parliament,  by  passing  the  Stamp  Bill,  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  colonists  thus  arbitrarily  taxed.  South 
Carolina,  the  province  in  which  the  French  element  had 
most  deeply  pervaded  the  American  character,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  give  the  signal  of  resistance.  She  boldly 
named  delegates  to  the  National  Congress,  then  about 
to  assemble  to  combine  a  plan  of  uniform  action  for 
all  the  provinces,  thus  fearlessly  connecting  herself  with 
the  great  measure  which  was  one  day  to  constitute  the 
continental  union  of  America.  When  the  British  Par- 
liament, after  revoking  the  Stamp  Bill  in  1766,  again 
endeavoured,  in  the  following  year,  to  tax  the  colonies, 
by  laying  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and  tea;  and  when,  after 
the  interdiction  of  the  port  of  Boston,  a  committee  met 
in  that  city  to  urge  the  thirteen  provinces  to  break  off  all 
connection  with  the  mother  country,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot 
courageously  offered  to  the  orators  of  New  England  the 
hall  that  became  celebrated  by  the  patriotic  deliberations 
of  which  it  was  the  theatre.  There  still  is  shown  at 
Boston  a  large  house  of  singular  aspect,  whose  pointed 
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roof,  numerous  windows,  and  old-fasliioned  architecture 
attract   the   traveller's   attention.     It  is  Faneuil  Hall, 
which  the  Americans  call  the  Cradle  of  Liberty.    When, 
at  news  of  the  combat  of  Lexington,  the  people  every- 
where rose.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  give  herself 
an  independent  constitution,  and  the  president  she  chose 
was  a  Frenchman,  the  son  of  a  refugee,  Henry  Laurens, 
In  1776,  when  the  tribunals  of  this  province,  which  for 
twelve  months  had  been  closed  by  order  of  the  English 
authorities,  were  solemnly  reopened  by  the  provisional 
government,  and  the  chief-justice  made  a  speech  justifying 
the  American  Revolution  by  the  example  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Endand  assembled  in  convention  in 
1688,  the  grand  juries  of  the  different  districts  loudly 
approved  the  principle  of  legal  resistance ;  and  that  of 
Charlestown,  in  whose  ranks  sat  Pierre  Leger,  Daniel 
Lesesne,  and  Louis  Dutarque,  protested  in  its  turn  against 
the  iniquitous  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  invited 
all  the  citizens  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  outrao;ed  rights. 
A  great  number  of  the  descendants  of  refugee  families 
enlisted  as  volunteers  in  the  American  militia.    Amongst 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  provincial  congress  of  South 
Carolina  to  command  its  regular  forces,  we  find  the  names 
of  Isaac  Motte,  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  Francis  Marion  and 
William  J\Iason,  captains  of  infantry  ;  Joseph   Jours, 
James  Peronneau,    Thomas    Lesesne,   Louis    Dutarque, 
lieutenants  of  infantry  ;  John  Canterier  and  Isaac  Du- 
bosc,  captains  of  dragoons.     The  American  generals  bad 
no  braver  auxiliaries  than  these  children  of  the  refugees. 
Amongst  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  the  English  confined, 
in  1780,  in  the  cellars  of  the  Charlestown  Exchange,  we 
also  find  the  descendants  of  French  exiles  :  Pierre  Boc- 
quet,  Samuel  Legare,  Jonathan  Larrazin,  Henry  Peron- 
neau.    They  were  thrown,  loaded  with  irons,  into  damp 
and  ill-ventilated  dungeons,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  liberty.    Others  were  crowded 
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on  board  vessels,  there  to  perish.  The  French  physician 
Pierre  Fajssoux,  who  during  that  war  filled  the  post  of 
chief  doctor  to  the  Charlestown  hospitals,  addressed,  five 
years  later,  to  a  member  of  Congress,  a  faithfid  narrative 
of  the  suiFerin2;s  those  unfortunates  endured.  "  One  of 
them,"  he  said,  "  Major  Bocquet,  remained  for  twelve 
hours  in  an  open  boat,  with  a  violent  fever  upon  him,  and 
blisters  on  his  back  ;  at  last  they  laid  him  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  town  prison 
with  the  vilest  criminals  and  murderers.  There  he  was 
left  to  languish  and  groan  until  his  death  was  morally 
certain,  and  was  taken  out  only  through  fear  of  just 
reprisals.  No  sooner  did  his  recovery  appear  probable 
than  he  was  taken  hastily  back  to  prison,  to  remain  there 
until  the  general  exchange  of  prisoners  released  him  from 
the  hands  of  those  barbarians." 

Several  descendants  of  French  families  led  the  Ame- 
ricans to  victory,  or  shone  in  the  councils  of  the  young 
republic.  Some  signalized  themselves  at  once  as  intrepid 
soldiers,  skilful  negotiators,  and  as  magistrates  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  charged  to  preside  over 
its  destinies.  The  names  of  John  Bayard,  of  John  Louis 
Gervais,  of  Francis  jNlarion,  of  Henry  and  John  Laurens, 
of  John  Jay,  of  Elias  Boudinot,  of  the  two  Manigaults, 
obscured  by  the  more  radiant  glory  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Lafayette,  and  Rochambeau,  nevertheless  de- 
serve to  fix  the  attention  of  all  who  do  not  limit  the  study 
of  history  to  that  of  the  lives  of  a  few  great  men. 

John  Bayard,  a  zealous  patriot  and  fervent  Christian, 
was  born  in  1738,  in  Maryland,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Lauguedoc.  He  embarked  in  trade  at  Philadelpliia,  and 
by  his  severe  probity  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  But  soon  his  country  claimed  his  services. 
When  the  American  War  broke  out  he  set  out  at  the 
head  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Philadelphia  militia, 
to  assist  AVashington,  and  was  enfrased  in  the  combat  of 
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Trenton.  He  was  afterwards  for  several  years  president  of 
the  legislative  chamber  of  tlie  province  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1785  he  took  his  place  in  tlie  National  Congress.  Three 
years  later  he  settled  at  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was 
mayor,  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  elder  of 
the  church  until  his  death  in  1807. 

John  Louis  Gervais  belonged  to  the  colony  of  Charles- 
town.  When  the  English  besieged  that  town  in  1780, 
Governor  Ilutledge  quitted  it,  with  him  and  two  other 
members  of  council,  in  the  conviction  that  the  civil 
authority  of  the  province  would  be  more  advantageously 
exerted  in  tlie  interior  of  the  country  than  in  the  capital, 
which  was  invested  on  all  sides.  Gervais  ardently  se- 
conded his  efforts  to  rally  the  scattered  militia,  and  to 
get  them  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Charlestown. 
Unsuccessful  in  this  design,  they  established  themseh^es 
to  the  nortli  of  the  Santee,  to  put  themselves  in  commu- 
nication with  Nortli  Carolina.  But  the  captain  of  the 
town  and  garrison  having  spread  terror  amongst  their 
soldiers,  they  retreated  farther  northwards,  and  after  draw- 
ing reinforcements  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
they  resolutely  returned  into  South  Carolina,  where  they 
strove  to  impart  more  vigour  and  unison  to  the  inhabitants' 
efforts  against  the  British  troops.  Too  late  to  save 
Charlestown,  they  at  least  opposed  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  the  English,  elated  by  their  victory.  And 
when  the  province,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  had 
been  completely  cleared  of  the  enemy,  public  gratitude 
hastened  to  raise  Gervais  to  the  dignity  of  President  of 
the  Carolina  Senate,  provisionally  assembled  in  the  village 
of  Jacksouborough. 

Another  Frenchman,  no  less  intrepid,  shared  in  the 
patriotic  enterprize  of  Rutledge  and  Gervais.  This  was 
Francis  Marion,  grandson  of  the  refugee  Benjamin  Ma- 
rion who  had  settled  in  South  Carolina  in  1694.  Ap- 
pointed, at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  captain 
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of  a  free  company,  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment. At  the  siese  of  Charlestown  he  had  a  h"  broken, 
and  this  accident,  incapacitating  liim  from  command,  in- 
duced him,  fortunately  for  his  countrj^  to  cpiit  the  town, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender  to  Gene- 
ral  Clinton,  He  retired  into  North  Carolina,  and,  when 
General  Gates  advanced  against  Lord  Cornwallis,  whom 
Clinton  had  left  at  Charlestown  whilst  he  himself  went  to 
protect  New  York,  threatened  by  Wasliington's  army,  he 
penetrated,  with  sixteen  picked  men,  into  the  province 
occupied  by  the  English,  took  position  on  the  banks  of 
the  Santee,  and  thence  made  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  thronged  to  figlit  under  his  orders. 
One  day  he  fell  upon  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  and 
rescued  a  large  number  of  prisoners  they  were  taking  from 
Camden  to  Charlestown.  The  consequences  of  the  defeat 
of  General  Gates  obliged  him  again  to  quit  the  province ; 
but  he  returned  in  ten  days,  and,  by  dint  of  activity  and 
courage,  succeeded  in  rallying  the  friends  of  independence, 
then  greatly  alarmed  at  their  country's  peril.  Raised  by 
Governor  Rutledge  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  his 
services  justified  the  high  confidence  placed  in  him.  Des- 
titute, at  first,  of  all  means  of  defence,  he  took  the  saws 
from  the  saw-mills,  and  forged  them  into  sabres  for  his 
cavalry.  Short  of  ammunition,  he  more  than  once  at- 
tacked the  English  when  his  soldiers  had  scarcely  three 
cartridges  a  man.  He  even  led  his  troops  against  the 
enemy  without  either  lead  or  powder,  but  still  formidable 
from  their  resolute  bearing.  For  several  weeks  he  had 
but  seventy  men  under  his  orders,  all  volunteers,  and 
whom  fatigue  and  wounds  often  reduced  to  five-and- 
twenty,  but  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  maintaining  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  country  overrun  in  every  direction 
by  the  English.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  shake  the 
fidelity  of  the  patriots  attached  to  his  fortunes.  Major 
Wemyss  one  day  burned  a  score  of  houses  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Pedee,  of  Ljncli's  Creek,  and  of  Black  River,  to 
punish  the  inhabitants  for  secretly  assisting  him.  This 
cruel  measure  produced  a  contrary  effect  to  that  expected 
by  the  English  officer.  Revenge  and  despair  combined 
with  patriotism  to  make  the  ruined  colonists  join  Marion's 
soldiers  and  help  him  to  carry  on  the  war.  Many  times 
did  British  officers  thus,  by  their  violence,  send  him  rein- 
forcements. Major  Wemyss  one  day  assembled  several 
hundred  colonists  from  the  banks  of  the  Santee,  whom  he 
suspected  of  favouring  the  insurgents,  and  whilst  he  har- 
angued them,  and  declared  that  the  British  army  came 
to  deliver  them  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  a  party  of 
soldiers  he  had  stationed  near  at  hand  seized  their  horses. 
The  Americans  returned  home  on  foot,  but  most  of  them 
again  left  their  houses  and  joined  Marion.  Compelled 
to  retreat  before  superior  forces,  this  officer  and  his  faith- 
ful band  beheld  themselves  reduced  for  several  months  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  to  lurk  in  inaccessible  hiding- 
places,  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  forests.  But  from 
these  impenetrable  asylums  they  never  ceased  to  harass 
the  English,  and  disarm  their  isolated  detachments. 
Thanks  to  this  partisan  warfare,  the  consternation  caused 
by  the  reduction  of  Charlestown  and  the  rout  of  General 
Gates  was  gradually  dissipated.  Whilst  Cornwallis,  who 
had  imprudently  advanced  into  Virginia,  was  obliged  to 
lay  down  his  arms  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men, 
and  General  Green,  repulsed  in  a  first  expedition,  pre- 
pared again  to  enter  Carolina  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  that  overlook  the  Santee,  sixty-six  refugees, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Marion's  camp,  quitted  it  to 
propagate  the  insurrection.  All  was  prepared  for  suc- 
cess when  Colonel  Lee  came  to  join  Marion's  corps, 
whilst  the  principal  American  army,  under  Green's  orders, 
drove  the  English  from  post  to.  post,  and  compelled  them 
to  shut  themselves  up  within  the  lines  of  Charlestown. 
In  that  memorable  campaign,  whose  upshot  was  to  be 
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the  liberation  of  Carolina,  Marion's  daring  facilitated  the 
American  general's  success,  Bj  an  audacious  coup-de- 
main  lie  got  possession  of  Fort  Watson,  thus  breaking 
the  chain  of  fortified  posts  which  kept  up  the  communi- 
cation between  Camden  and  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  destroying  all  resistance  to  the  principal  armj,  which 
took  possession  of  Camden  and  of  the  forts  of  Orange- 
burg and  Granby.  He  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  bri- 
gade, compelled  the  garrison  of  Fort  Motte  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  drove  the  English  from  Georgetown,  and 
pursued  them  to  Charlestown;  contributing  by  his  bril- 
liant operations,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  and  heroic 
patience,  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Americans  in  that  deci- 
sive campaign,  which  left  to  the  English,  on  the  soil  of 
the  United  States,  no  other  possessions  than  Charlestown, 
Savannah,  and  New  York. 

When,  upon  the  18th  January  1782,  Governor  Rut- 
ledge,  by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on 
him  by  Congress,  assembled  the  two  legislative  bodies 
of  Carolina  in  the  village  of  Jacksonborough,  he  paid, 
in  presence  of  the  members  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  a  solemn  tribute  to  Marion, 
praising  his  enterprising  genius  and  indefatigable  perse- 
verance in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  The 
Fi-ench  general  had  been  himself  sent  to  this  assembly 
by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  he  did  not  the 
less  retain  command  of  the  brigade  of  the  banks  of  the 
Santee.  A  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Pedee  was  then 
the  only  part  of  Carolina,  outside  the  lines  surrounding 
the  capital,  which  did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
national  government.  The  inhabitants,  who  took  the 
name  of  loyalists,  refused  to  obey  the  new  magistrates. 
Intrenched  behind  deep  swamps,  they  made  frequent 
sorties  to  plunder  the  adjacent  country.  Marion  reduced 
them  to  submission,  generously  pardoning  them  their 
treason   to  the  other  colonists,  and  guaranteeing  them 
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their  property  and  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  their  restoring  the  booty  they  had  made  in 
their  expeditions,  and  of  signing  a  written  paper  to  de- 
clare their  allegiance  to  the  republic  of  the  United  States. 
This  moderation  inspired  them  with  more  patriotic  feel- 
ings. Several  voluntarily  enlisted  with  their  conqueror, 
and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour.  The  others 
at  least  abandoned  the  impious  struggle  against  their 
fellow-citizens,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  evacuation  of 
Charlestown  by  the  English  completed  the  pacification 
of  all  Carolina. 

Henry  Laurens  rendered  his  country  yet  more  brilliant 
services  than  Gervais  and  Marion.  Born  at  Charlestown 
in  1724,  of  Calvinist  parents,  who  had  quitted  France 
after  the  revocation,  and  had  first  settled  at  New  York, 
thence  moving  to  the  capital  of  Carolina,  young  Laurens 
early  enriched  himself  by  trade,  and  the  noble  use  he 
made  of  his  fortune  earned  liim  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1774,  at  the  moment  that  the 
British  Parliament  resounded  with  the  ardent  debates 
excited  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  he  signed  the  petition 
which  forty-nine  Americans  addressed  to  the  two  Houses, 
to  point  out  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  ensue  from 
this  act  of  vengeance.  He  was  then  in  England.  A 
rupture  was  evidently  imminent,  and  his  friends  entreated 
him  to  put  off  his  departure.  He  refused,  and  resolved 
to  return  to  his  native  town,  to  aid  his  countrymen 
against  their  oppressors,  in  the  fratricidal  struggle  he  had 
done  his  utmost  to  preA^ent.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
embark,  his  former  partner,  Oswald,  afterwards  one  of 
the  negotiators  of  the  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
made  a  last  and  solemn  attempt  to  prevail  with  him 
not  to  take  part  in  the  revolt.  "  I  am  determined,"  he 
replied,  "  to  stand  or  fall  with  my  country."  On  reach- 
ing Charlestown,  he  announced  to  the  inhabitants  that 
war  was  inevitable.     They  made  their  preparations  in 
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silence,  and  named  Lim  president  of  the  general  committee 
they  convoked  in  1775.    Laurens  accepted  this  dangerous 
honour,  thus  risking  his  fortune  and  liis  life,  henceforward 
irrevocably  engaged  in  the  insurrection.     At  the  head  of 
the  provisional  government  of  Carolina,  he  did  his  utmost 
to  give  a  legal  character  to  the  movement  of  resistance. 
"  We  see  with  pain,"  he  wrote  to  the  English  governor, 
William  Campbell,  who  had  gone  on  board  a  ship  of  war, 
"  that  for  some  days  past  Your  Excellency  has  thought 
lit  to  leave  us.     Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
inconvenience  which   must   inevitably  result    from    this 
step,  since  the  people  are  thereby  deprived  of  that  access 
to  your  person  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  public 
business.     We  submit  to  Your  Excellency's  judgment 
whether  the  retreat  of  our  governor  on  board  a  king's 
ship,  at  this  time  of  general  uneasiness,  when  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  are  filled  with  the  greatest  fears  for 
their  safety,  be  not  calculated  to  increase  their  alarm, 
and  to  make  them   suspect   some   design  premeditated 
against  them.     We  consequently  entreat  Your  Excellency 
to  return  to  Charlestown,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina.     Your  Excellency  may  be 
assured  that  as  long  as,  conformably  with  your  solemn 
and  reiterated  declarations,  you  take  no  active  part  against 
the  good  people  of  this  colony,  in  the  difficult  struggle 
it  is  at  this  moment  obliged  to  sustain  for  the  preservation 
of  its  civil  liberties,  we  will  guarantee  you,  with  all  our 
power,  that  safety  and  respect  for  your  person  and  charac- 
ter which  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  have  always  desired 
to  testify  to  the  representative  of  their  sovereign. 

"  By  order  of  the  general  committee,  Henry  Laurens, 
president." 

The  governor  would  not  accept  these  conciliatory  over- 
tures, and  his  reply  plainly  gave  Laurens  to  understand 
the  fate  reserved  for  him,  if  the  colonies  were  beaten  in 
the  strife  : — 
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"  I  hayc  received  a  message,  signed  by  joii,  from  a 
number  of  persons  calling  themselves  a  general  committee. 
The  presumption  of  such  an  address,  coming  from  a  body 
assembled  by  no  legitimate  authority,  and  whose  members 
I  am  obliged  to  consider  in  actual  and  open  rebellion 
against  their  sovereign,  is  equalled  only  by  the  outrages 
which  forced  me  to  take  refuge  on  board  the  king's  ships 
in  port.  It  deserves  no  reply,  and  I  should  make  none, 
were  it  not  to  remark  on  tlie  boldness  with  which  you 
have  imagined  that  I  could  sufficiently  forget  what  I 
owe  to  my  sovereign  and  my  country,  to  promise  that  I 
would  not  actively  endeavour  to  bring  back  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  the  destroyers  of  our  glorious  constitution  and 
of  the  true  liberties  of  the  people.  Your  committee  may 
continue  to  employ  the  cowardly  artifices  they  have 
already  practised,  to  prejudice  public  opinion  against  me. 
But  I  will  never  return  to  Charlestown,  unless  I  can 
maintain  the  king's  authority,  and  protect  his  faithful 
and  loyal  subjects.'^ 

Named  a  member  of  the  first  national  congress  that 
assembled  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776, 
Laurens  was  soon  elected  president  of  that  assembly,  which 
definitively  constituted  the  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. He  exhibited  great  fitness  for  that  eminent  post, 
and  by  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  his  language  was  con- 
stantly the  respected  interpreter  of  the  great  country  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent.  When  England,  so  arro- 
gant a  short  time  before,  revoked  the  bills  that  had  pro- 
voked America's  armed  resistance,  and  Lord  Howe  trans- 
mitted to  him,  in  1778,  the  Bill  of  Conciliation  of  the 
British  Parliament,  he  replied,  with  the  pride  befitting 
the  first  magistrate  of  a  free  people — 

"  Your  lordship  may  be  assured,  that  when  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  shall  be  seriously  disposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  cruel  and  unprovoked  war  made  upon  these 
United  States,  Congress  will  eagerly  listen  to  conditions 
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of  peace  that  may  accord  with  tlie  lionour  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation." 

His  official  letters,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Congress, 
all  bear  the  stamp  of  the  statesman  and  the  patriot,  as  well 
as  of  those  elevated  sentiments  and  of  that  masculine 
energy  which  had  caused  the  presidency  of  the  national 
assembly  to  be  confided  to  him.  When,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1778,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  high  functions, 
he  received  from  Congress  a  vote  of  public  thanks,  aud  a 
declaration  that  he  had  deserved  well  of  his  country.  In 
1 779  he  was  named  minister-plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Holland.  The  ship  in  which  he  embarked  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  an  Euglish  cruiser,  he  was  shut  up  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  No  visitors  were  admitted  to  his 
prison.  He  was  forbidden  to  write  letters  and  to  receive 
those  addressed  to  him.  He  was  then  fifty-six  years  old, 
and  suffered  cruelly  from  gout  and  other  infirmities. 
Confined  in  a  small  room,  without  other  society  than  two 
gaolers,  who  watched  him  night  and  day,  and  deprived  of 
reading  and  conversation,  he  received,  at  the  end  of  a 
month's  captivity,  a  letter  couched  in  these  terms : — 
"  Their  lordships  inform  you  that,  if  you  will  undertake 
to  serve  the  interests  of  England  in  her  conflict  with  the 
colonies,  you  shall  be  set  at  liberty.''  He  rejected  the 
proposition  with  the  liveliest  indignation.  It  was  next 
insinuated  to  him  that,  if  he  wrote  to  the  ministers  to 
express  his  sorrow  for  his  past  conduct,  he  would  be 
allowed  to  quit  the  Tower,  and  would  have  all  London 
for  his  prison.  "  I  will  never,"  he  replied,  "  sign  my  oMn 
infamy  and  my  family's  dishonour."  They  hoped  to  break 
his  dauntless  courage  by  concealing  from  him  the  victo- 
ries of  the  insurgents  in  the  northern  provinces,  whilst 
they  sent  him  the  American  newspapers  announcing  the 
successes  of  tlie  British  army  in  South  Carolina,  the  cap- 
ture of  Charlestown,  and  the  order  given  by  the  victor  to 
sequestrate  his  property,  and  that  of  the  other  rebels. 

X 
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His  firmness  never  wavered.  "  Notliing,"  he  said,  "  can 
move  me."  When,  in  1781,  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Laurens,  his  eldest  son,  was  sent  to  France  upon  a  mis- 
sion from  Congress  to  Louis  XVI.,  the  English  ministry 
summoned  the  father  to  order  him  to  quit  the  court  of 
Versailles,  promising  on  that  condition  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  his  captivity.  "  My  son,"  he  replied,  "  is  of  an  age  to 
take  counsel  of  himself,  and  to  be  guided  by  his  own  will. 
If  I  wrote  to  him  in  the  prescribed  terms,  my  words 
would  have  no  effect.  He  would  conclude  that  confine- 
ment had  weakened  my  mind.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man 
of  honour.  He  loves  me  tenderly,  and  would  sacrifice 
his  life  to  save  mine  ;  but  he  would  not  immolate  his  repu- 
tation to  purchase  my  deliverance,  and  I  applaud  him 
for  it."  A  year  had  elapsed  since  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  when  he  received  orders  to  pay  £97, 10s. 
sterling  to  the  jailors  charged  to  watch  him.  "  I  will 
not  pay  my  keepers,"  he  replied ;  "  I  should  willingly 
dispense  with  their  services."  Three  weeks  later,  he  re- 
ceived pen  and  ink  for  the  first  time.  The  secretaries  of 
state  reckoned  on  his  intervention  to  obtain  a  speedier 
exchange  of  prisoners.  He  had  no  sooner  complied  with 
their  desire  than  they  again  deprived  him  of  the  means 
of  correspondence. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1781  the  excess  of  moral 
torture  they  inflicted  on  their  victim  excited  such  general 
compassion,  and  so  greatly  roused  public  opinion,  that  the 
executioners  blushed  for  their  cruelty,  and  resolved  to 
break  his  chains.  One  difiiculty  still  stopped  them — that 
of  finding  a  mode  of  deliverance  which  should  leave  the 
honour  of  both  parties  unimpaired.  Laurens  would  con- 
sent to  no  act  by  which  he  recognized  himself  to  be  a 
Bri;;ish  subject.  The  government,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
sisted in  treating  him  as  such,  and  in  imputing  to  him 
the  crime  of  high  treason.  When  he  was  taken  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  judge,  addressing  him 
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iu  the  usual  legal  form,  said,  "  The  Kiug,  your  sovereign 
master,"  lie  at  once  interrupted  him.  "  He  is  not  my 
sovereign!"  he  cried.  He  was  set  at  liberty,  on  bail, 
after  he  had  undertaken  to  reappear  at  Easter  before  the 
same  tribunal.  When  the  time  fixed  approached,  he 
was  not  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  but 
it  was  required  of  him  by  Lord  Shelburne  that  he  should 
repair  to  the  Continent,  to  aid  in  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries.  Laurens  got  alarmed 
at  the  gratitude  that  seemed  expected  of  him  for  the  act 
of  tardy  generosity.  He  had  always  looked  upon  him- 
self as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and,  in  the  fear  of  alienating 
his  independence,  he  would  not  contract  any  obligation 
towards  the  English.  "  I  cannot  accept  your  boon,"  he 
replied  to  the  ministers ;  "  Congress  formerly  offered  to 
exchange  General  Burgoyne  for  me  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  now  agree  to  give  you  in  my  place  General 
Lord  Cornwallis."  He  was  set  at  liberty  unconditionally; 
but  a  rigorous  imprisonment  of  more  than  fourteen  months 
had  destroyed  his  health.  Long  accustomed  to  the  most 
active  of  lives,  he  never  recovered  the  effects  of  the  forced 
repose  iu  which  he  had  languished.  Nevertheless  he 
once  more  served  his  victorious  country,  when  he  was 
charged  by  Congress  to  form  part  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  negotiate  peace  with  England.  He  went 
to  Paris,  and  there,  upon  the  30th  November  1782,  he 
signed,  conjointly  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
and  John  Jay,  the  provisional  articles  of  the  memorable 
treaty  that  was  to  assure  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen 
Provinces,  and  place  them  in  the  rank  of  nations.  When, 
in  the  following  year,  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles were  stipulated,  the  son  of  the  French  refugee,  fami- 
liar from  his  infancy  up  with  all  the  persecutions  suffered 
by  his  ancestors,  did  not  lay  aside  his  natural  distrust  of 
a  country  momentarily  allied  with  his  own,  but  which 
still  maintained  the  barbarous  edicts  against  the  Protes- 
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tants  ;  and,  thanks  to  his  powerful  intervention,  the  fron- 
tiers of  tlie  Republic  v^ere  pushed  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  navigation  of  that  river  was  thrown  open  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  The  annexation  of  Louisiana, 
which  France  had  ceded  to  Spain  at  the  close  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  but  which  was  to  be  reunited  to 
France  in  1799,  to  be  definitely  sold  to  the  Americans 
by  the  First  Consul  twenty  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Versailles,  was  prepared  by  this  adroit  clause 
which  Laurens  got  inserted  in  the  treaty.  On  his  return 
to  Charlestowu,  his  fellow-citizens  offered  him  the  honour 
of  representing  them  in  the  national  Congress.  He  did 
not  accept  this  flattering  testimony  of  the  confidence  of  a 
free  people.  AVhen  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
federal  union  was  agitated,  he  was  elected  deputy  without 
solicitation  on  his  part.  He  again  refused,  in  order  not 
to  quit  the  circle  of  his  family  and  friends.  His  exhausted 
strength  declined  from  day  to  day,  and  upon  the  8th 
December  1792  he  died,  aged  sixty-nine. 

His  son,  John  Laurens,  was  born  at  Charlestown  in 
1755.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  sent  to  pursue 
his  studies,  which  he  began  at  Geneva  and  ended  in  Lon- 
don. When  the  American  War  broke  out,  he  manifested 
the  strongest  desire  to  return  to  his  country  and  fight  in 
the  ranks  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Forced  to  obey  his  father 
and  to  remain  in  England,  he  regretfully  submitted  ;  but, 
anxious  to  reconcile  the  duty  of  the  son  with  that  of  the 
patriot,  he  substituted  Yauban,  Follard,  and  other  mili- 
tary writers,  for  the  law-books  he  had  previously  studied. 
Thus  prepared  for  the  career  he  burned  to  adopt,  he  went 
to  France,  and  thence  to  the  capital  of  Carolina,  where 
he  arrived  in  1777.  Attached  to  Washington  as  aide- 
de-camp,  he  soon  had  opportunities  of  signalizing  his  cou- 
rage and  skill  at  the  combat  of  Germantown,  where  he 
was  wounded.  He  continued  to  serve  under  Washington's 
orders,  in  the  central  provinces  of  the  Union,  until  the 
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daj  -^lien  the  British  army  was  driven  back  from  Pliila- 
delphia  to  Xew  York.  On  the  28th  June  1778,  he  took 
a  glorious  share  in  the  battle  of  ]\Ionmouth,  lost  by  Lord 
Clinton  during:  his  retreat.  When  the  theatre  of  the  war 
was  transported  north,  young  Laurens  received  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel's commission  in  the  Rhode  Island  army. 
At  the  head  of  some  light  troops,  he  contributed  so 
much  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  campaign,  that  Congress 
awarded  him  its  thanks  in  its  sitting  of  the  5th  November 
1778.  The  following  year,  when  the  English  directed 
their  principal  efforts  against  the  southern  provinces,  he 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  Carolina.  Detached  from 
General  jSIoultrie's  camp  with  a  small  number  of  picked 
men  and  a  numerous  body  of  militia,  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  bridge  of  Coosawatchie  with  the  enemy's  army,  then 
advancing  upon  Charlestown,  he  sustained  tliis  perilous 
enterprize  until  half  his  best  soldiers  had  fallen  by  his 
side.  Himself  wounded,  he  scarcely  waited  to  be  cured 
before  reappearing  in  the  American  ranks,  and  again  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Savannah.  When  the  English  seriously  threatened 
Charlestown,  he  shut  himself  up  in  that  place,  which  was 
soon  invested  by  Clinton.  The  garrison  was  hardly  five 
thousand  strong,  and  the  success  of  the  defence  seemed  so 
doubtful  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  loudly  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  surrendering.  Laurens  declared 
he  would  run  the  first  man  through  who  dared  to  utter 
the  word  capitulation,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
commandant.  AVhen  the  superior  officers  were  at  last 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  prolonging  an  unequal  strife, 
he  yielded  to  necessity,  and  became  a  prisoner  of  M-ar. 
Exchanged  against  an  English  officer,  he  was  sent  to 
France  by  Congress  as  envoy-extraordinary,  to  represent 
to  Louis  XVI.  the  critical  situation  of  the  United  States, 
to  ask  prompt  and  efficacious  assistance,  and  particularly 
to  solicit  a  loan  of  money,  and  the  assistance  of  the  French 
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fleet.  The  success  of  his  mission  was  so  rapid  and  com- 
plete that  the  reputation  of  the  skilful  negotiator  thence- 
forward equalled  that  of  the  valiant  officer.  Conjointly 
with  Franklin,  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Castries,  he  formed  the  plan  of  the  decisive  cam- 
paign of  1781,  which  brought  about  Lord  Coruwalhs's 
capitulation  and  the  end  of  the  American  War.  Six 
months  after  his  departure,  he  returned,  having  ob- 
tained all  he  had  been  desired  to  ask — a  subsidy  of  six 
millions,  the  King  of  France's  guarantee  for  ten  millions 
borrowed  from  Holland,  the  co-operation  of  a  fleet,  a 
powerful  reinforcement  of  troops,  the  support  of  distin- 
guished officers,  such  as  the  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops.  Baron  Viomenil, 
Chevalier  Chastellux,  the  Duke  de  Laval-Montmorency, 
Viscount  Rochambeau,  Count  de  Saint  Mesmes,  Viscount 
de  Noailles,  Count  de  Custine,  Duke  de  Castries,  Prince 
de  Broglie,  Count  de  Segur,  Duke  de  Lauzun.  The 
grandson  of  an  obscure  refugee  led  to  his  country's  assist- 
ance the  representatives  of  the  first  nobility  of  the  land 
of  his  ancestors.  After  renderins;  an  account  to  Con- 
gress  of  the  results  of  his  negotiation,  he  hastened  to 
resume  his  place  amongst  Washington's  aides-de-camp. 
As  disinterested  as  he  was  brave,  he  refused  the  consi- 
derable indemnity  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  would 
take  but  the  sum  he  had  actually  expended.  When,  in 
conformity  with  the  convention  entered  into  at  Paris,  the 
armies  of  France  and  America  laid  siege  to  Yorktown  in 
Virginia,  young  Laurens,  who  had  just  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  again  justified  the  confidence  of  his  chiefs 
by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  that  campaign. 
Two  redoubts,  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  front  of 
the  left  of  the  British  intrenchments,  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  Americans  and  their  allies.  It  was  resolved  to  take 
them  at  any  price,  and,  the  better  to  excite  the  emulation  of 
the  combatants,  one  was  allotted  to  the  French,  the  other 
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to  the  Americans.  The  latter,  under  Laurens'  orders, 
marched  to  the  assault  with  unloaded  muskets,  scaled  the 
palisades,  and,  attacking  the  English  with  the  bayonet, 
were  masters  of  the  place  in  a  few  minutes.  Laurens 
himself  made  prisoner  the  officer  commanding  the  fort, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  save  his  life.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  took  the  second  redoubt,  and  Cornwallis,  after 
having  defended,  foot  by  foot,  the  approaches  to  his  camp, 
saw  himself  compelled  to  surrender,  with  a  body  of  eight 
thousand  men.  John  Laurens  was  designated  by  Wash- 
ington to  draw  up  the  articles  of  capitulation,  and,  by 
an  odd  caprice  of  fate,  the  son  fixed  the  conditions  upon 
which  a  British  army  became  prisoners,  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  father  was  closely  confined  in  the  Tower 
of  London. 

After  this  great  reverse  the  English  rapidly  lost  all 
their  positions,  scarcely  retaining  anything  but  Charles- 
town  and  some  portions  of  South  CaroHna,  when  Colonel 
Laurens,  considering  nothing  done  until  the  enemy  was 
entirely  expelled  from  American  soil,  and  disdaining  even 
to  witness  the  sight  of  Cornwallis's  surrender,  went  to 
share  the  last  dangers  that  remained  to  be  run  for  his 
country's  deliverance.  Mihtary  operations  were  not  yet 
terminated  when  he  was  named  deputy  to  the  provincial 
congress  that  was  to  sit  at  Jacksonborough  until  the 
capital  of  Carolina  should  be  retaken.  But  he  preferred 
service  in  the  field  to  political  assembUes.  He  had  no 
sooner  fulfilled  his  duties  as  a  representative  than  he 
returned  to  fight  in  Green's  army.  One  day  that  the 
English  made  a  sortie  to  revictual  Charlestown,  at  the 
sound  of  the  musketry  he  quitted  his  room,  to  which  he 
was  confined  by  illness,  and  followed  Brigadier-general 
Gist,  sent  with  three  hundred  men  to  repulse  one  of 
their  strongest  detachments.  When  the  two  bodies 
of  troops  were  only  separated  by  a  short  interval,  he 
pressed  forward  with  some  soldiers,  and  began  the  con* 
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test  against  superior  numbers,  in  hopes  of  prompt  sup- 
port. But  support  came  not  in  time,  and,  after  prodigies 
of  valour,  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  died  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  27th  August  1782.  He  was  hardly 
twenty-seven  years  old.  An  American,  a  member  of  the 
National  Congress,  David  Ramsay,  has  given  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  noble  character  of  this  young  man,  struck 
down  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  after  so  many  services  ren- 
dered, so  many  hopes  given,  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

"  Nature,"  he  says,  "  had  adorned  him  with  a  profusion 
of  her  most  exquisite  gifts,  which  an  excellent  education 
had  further  embellished  and  perfected.  Although  his  for- 
tune and  his  family's  credit  gave  him  right  to  pre-eminence, 
he  was  not  the  less  an  ardent  friend  of  republican  equality. 
Generous  and  liberal,  his  heart  abounded  in  natural  and 
sincere  philanthropy.  In  his  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
humanity,  he  maintained  that  liberty  was  the  birthright 
of  every  human  creature,  whatever  his  country,  colour,  or 
capacity.  His  fascinating  address  won  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  him ;  his  sincerity  and  other  virtues  assured 
him  their  lasting  esteem.  Acting  upon  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples, combining  the  valour  and  other  qualities  of  an 
excellent  officer  with  the  knowledge  of  a  profound  scholar 
and  the  delicate  urbanity  of  a  high-bred  gentleman,  he 
was  the  idol  of  his  country,  the  glory  of  the  army,  and 
an  ornament  to  human  nature.  His  talents  were  not 
less  remarkable  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  cabinet  than 
on  the  battle-field,  and  were  equal  to  the  highest  employ- 
ments. His  country,  which  admired  him,  and  marked 
the  growth  of  his  rare  merit,  was  ready  to  invest  him 
with  the  most  distinguished  honours.  Cut  down  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  bright  hopes,  he  has  left  men  great 
reason  to  deplore  the  calamities  of  war,  which  thus  de- 
prived society  of  so  precious  a  citizen,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.'' 

The  name  of  Manigault,  less  illustrious  than  that  of 
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Laurens,  deserves,  boAvever,  to  be  mentioned  amongst 
tbe  citizens  of  Frencb  origin  wbo  contributed  to  the 
triumph  of  American  liberty,  and  thus  requited  the 
hospitality  shoM'n  to  their  ancestors.  Born  at  Charles- 
town  in  1704,  of  a  family  which  formerly  had  inha- 
bited La  Rochelle,  Gabriel  Manigault  became  one  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  America,  and  by  the  loyalty  of  his 
cliaracter,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  sentiments,  he  so  won 
the  public  esteem,  that,  when  still  young,  he  was  elected 
representative  of  his  native  town  in  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Carolina.  In  a  second  election  voices  were 
divided,  and  the  result  appeared  doubtful,  when  the 
workmen  went  in  procession  to  the  voting  place,  and  by 
their  unanimous  suffrage  again  assured  his  victory.  When 
the  American  War  broke  out  he  was  too  old  to  take  arms  ; 
but  he  aided  with  his  fortune  the  patriots  who  risked 
their  lives  to  release  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  des- 
potism, and  proved  his  confidence  in  the  national  govern- 
ment by  lending  220,000  dollars  to  the  State  of  Caro- 
lina. In  the  month  of  May  1779,  when  General  Prevost 
threatened  Cliarlestown,  the  noble  old  man,  deprived  of 
the  support  of  his  only  son,  who  had  preceded  him  into 
the  tomb,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  quietly  to  look  on 
at  the  victory  of  the  English.  He  took  by  the  hand 
his  grandson,  Joseph,  a  child  of  fifteen,  and  ranged 
himself  with  him  amongst  the  volunteers  who  were  going 
out  to  fight  for  their  country.  This  touching  act  of 
patriotism  was  the  last  proof  of  attachment  he  could 
give  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  two  years  after- 
wards, bequeatliing  to  his  family  an  honourably-acquired 
fortune  of  500,000  dollars,  and  the  example  of  a  spot- 
less life. 

His  son,  Gabriel  Manigault,  was  born  at  Charlestown 
in  1731.  Brought  up  in  England,  he  returned  to  Caro- 
lina in  1754,  there  held  the  office  of  judge,  and  was 
named  representative  to  tlie  provincial  congress.      His 
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eloquence  and  liis  aptitude  for  business  soon  gave  Lim  a 
legitimate  influence.  Devoted  to  tlie  interests  of  his 
country,  he  opposed  the  Stamp  Bill  and  the  other  en- 
croachments of  the  British  Parliament.  In  1766  he 
"was  named  president  of  the  Carolina  assembly,  and  in 
that  capacity  signed  several  legislative  acts,  which  pre- 
pared the  insurrectionary  movement  that  occurred  nine 
years  later.  He  would  doubtless  have  been  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolution,  if  a  premature  end  had  not  re- 
moved liim  at  the  most  brilliant  moment  of  his  career. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  by  throwing  a  cargo  of 
tea  into  the  sea,  provoked  the  struggle  between  England 
and  her  colonies. 

A  last  fact  establishes  the  considerable  share  that  the 
descendants  of  the  refugees  took  in  the  American  Re- 
volution. Of  the  seven  presidents  who  directed  the 
deliberations  of  the  congress  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
American  War,  three  had  French  emigrants  for  ancestors, 
and  all  three  were  distinguished  men — Henry  Laurens, 
John  Jay,  and  Elias  Boudinot.  Failing  more  precise 
information,  we  subjoin  a  few  facts,  giving  some  idea  of 
the  high  influence  exercised  by  the  two  latter  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  United  States. 

Born  at  New  York,  of  a  Guienne  family,  John  Jay 
was  deputed  to  the  National  Congress  which  assembled 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  England.  In  1774  he 
signed  the  act  of  association  of  the  thirteen  provinces  to 
suspend  the  importation  of  British  merchandize.  After- 
wards, in  1779,  named  president  of  Congress,  he  was  the 
worthy  interpreter  of  the  aspirations  of  a  free  people. 
The  pride  of  antique  republicanism,  combined  with  that  of 
modern  honour,  inspired  that  eloquent  circular  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  electors  in  the  name  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  when  the  success  of  the  English  in 
the  southern  provinces  had  discouraged  a  part  of  the 
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populatiou,  and  brought  about  tlie  depreciation  of  the 
paper  money  issued  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war. 

"  Friends  and  fello^v-citizens,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the  duty 
of  goyernments  raised  upon  the  generous  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality — where  those  who  guide  the  State, 
far  from  being  the  masters  of  those  from  whom  they 
derive  their  authority,  are  the  servants  of  the  people — to 
inform  their  countrymen  of  the  situation  of  their  affairs, 
and,  by  proving  to  them  the  propriety  of  public  measures, 
to  induce  them  to  join  the  influence  of  inclination  to  the 
force  of  legal  obligation  to  make  them  succeed.  To  this 
all  such  governments  are  bound,  even  in  times  when  per- 
fect peace,  order,  and  tranquilHty  reign,  when  the  safety  of 
the  republic  is  exposed  neither  to  the  force  of  foreign 
seduction,  nor,  within  its  own  bosom,  to  the  effects  of  fac- 
tion, treason,  or  misdirected  ambition." 

Then,  after  detailing  the  origin  of  the  public  debt,  and 
proving  that  the  United  States,  by  their  natural  wealth, 
by  the  value  and  resources  of  their  territory,  would  always 
be  able  to  keep  their  engagements,  he  conjured  the  Ame- 
ricans to  resume  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  the 
government  they  had  founded. 

"  We  agree  that  there  has  been  a  time  when  men  of 
honour  might,  without  being  accused  of  timidity,  doubt 
the  success  of  the  present  revolution,  but  that  time  is 
past.  The  independence  of  America  is  now  as  fixed  as 
fate,  and  Great  Britain's  violent  efforts  to  overthrow  it 
are  as  vain  and  useless  as  the  fury  of  the  waves  that  break 
against  the  rock.  Let  those  whom  such  doubts  still  pur- 
sue consider  the  character  of  our  enemies  and  the  state 
in  which  they  are.  Let  them  remember  that  we  fight 
against  a  kingdom  which  is  falling  into  ruins,  against  a 
nation  without  public  virtue,  a  people  sold  to  its  own  re- 
presentatives and  betrayed  by  them,  a  government  which, 
by  violating  in  the  most  impious  manner  the  rights  of 
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religion,  justice,  and  humanity,  seems  to  invoke  tlie  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  and  renounce  the  protection  of  Provi- 
dence, It  is  against  the  fury  of  these  enemies  that  you 
successfully  contended,  when  you  were  alone,  unfriended, 
in  the  days  of  national  weakness  and  infancy,  before  '  your 
hands  were  trained  to  war,  or  your  fingers  to  the  fight.' 
Is  it  reasonable  to  fear  that  the  divine  Disposer  of  human 
events,  after  separating  us  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and 
leading  us  in  safety,  through  a  sea  of  blood,  to  the  pro- 
mised land  of  liberty,  will  leave  the  work  of  our  political 
redemption  incomplete — that  He  will  suffer  us  to  perish, 
swallowed  up  in  a  sea  of  difiiculties,  or  allow  us  to  be  led 
back,  loaded  with  chains,  into  that  abode  of  oppression 
and  tyranny  whence  His  powerful  arm  has  deigned  to 
deliver  us  ?  .  .  .  Arouse  yourselves  then  at  last ;  vie  with 
each  other  in  efforts  for  your  country ;  light  up  again  that 
flame  of  patriotism,  which  burst  forth  throughout  America, 
menaced  with  ignominy  and  slavery,  and  inflamed  all  its 
citizens.  Resolve  to  terminate  tliis  quarrel  as  you  began 
it — with  honour  and  glory.  Let  it  never  be  said  that 
America  became  insolvent  when  as  yet  hardly  independent, 
or  that  her  lustre  and  renown  were  obscured  and  tarnished 
at  their  birth  by  the  violation  of  engagements  and  of  faith, 
in  the  same  hour  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ad- 
mired, almost  adored,  the  splendour  of  her  dawn." 

Like  Henry  Laurens,  John  Jay  had  the  honour,  when 
his  presidency  expired,  of  representing  his  country  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  one  of  the  four  United 
States  commissioners  who  signed,  the  30tli  November 
1782,  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
by  which  England  recognized  the  liberty  of  her  former 
colonies. 

Elias  Boudinot  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  the  2d  March 
1740,  of  a  French  family  which  had  emigrated  after  the 
revocation.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  the  bar,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  student,  and  was  soon  considered  one 
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of  the  most  eminent  jurisconsults  in  Pennsylvania.  When 
the  American  AVar  broke  out,  he  was  chief-justice  in  New 
Jersey.  Like  almost  all  the  descendants  of  the  refugees,  he 
arrayed  himself  with  the  patriots.  The  National  Congress 
appointed  him  commissary-general  of  the  prisoners.  In 
1 777  he  was  himself  elected  member  of  that  great  assembly, 
and  became  its  president  in  1782.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  by  which,  to  the  present  day,  those  fortu- 
nate provinces  are  ruled,  he  entered  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  belonged  to  it  for  six  years.  He  was  then 
named  director  of  the  mint  in  lieu  of  Rittenhouse;  but 
he  held  this  important  post  only  for  a  few  years,  and 
then,  weary  of  public  life,  went  to  live  in  retirement  at 
Burlington,  in  New  Jersey.  There,  true  to  the  traditions 
of  the  French  Protestant  families,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  great  work  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  American  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  long  pre- 
sident, received  constant  marks  of  his  munificence.  A 
great  number  of  charitable  institutions,  and  almost  all  the 
establishments  of  public  utility,  received  from  him  dona- 
tions in  proportion  to  his  immense  fortune.  Surrounded 
by  the  respect  and  veneration  of  all,  he  prolonged  his 
noble  and  useful  career  until  the  month  of  October  1821. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   LITERARY  AND  MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REFUGEES 

IN  AMERICA. 

Elias  Prioleat:  —  Claudb- Philip  de  Richebourg  —  Progress  of  public 
instruction — superior  politeness — examples  of  charity. 

The  literary  influence  of  the  refugees  in  America  was  less 
considerable  than  their  political  action;  nevertheless  it 
must  not  be  passed  entirely  unnoticed.  It  is  attested  by 
one  of  the  most  notable  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States.  "  The  names  of  the  French  emi- 
grants," he  says,  "  appear  with  distinction  in  the  great 
bodies  of  the  State,  on  the  seats  of  our  tribunals,  and  in 
the  pulpit."  1  The  first  pastor  of  the  French  church  of 
Charlestown,  Elias  Prioleau,  was  not  only  an  eloquent 
preacher,  but  a  writer  of  a  certain  degree  of  merit.  His 
descendants  possess  manuscript  copies  of  his  works,  which 
show,  in  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  writer,  great  purity 
of  doctrine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  elegance  of  style  and 
vigour  of  mind.  Claude-Philip  de  Richebourg,  pastor  of 
the  Virginian  colony,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  fer- 
vent and  profound  piety,  of  resignation  resembling  that 
of  the  first  Christians  in  presence  of  their  persecutors, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  serious  character,  strengthened 
and  invigorated  by  the  poverty  and  misfortune  which 
were  his  lot  in  the  land  of  exile.  His  will,  written  in 
French  and  preserved  in  the  public  archives  of  Charles- 
town,  displays,  according  to  the  same  writer,  the  true 

1  Baird,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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spirit  of  tlie  believer,  submissive  to  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, firm  in  faith,  and  triumphant  at  the  approach  of 
death.  In  the  midst  of  a  people  incessantly  struggling 
•with  the  material  difficulties  of  life,  the  example  and  the 
discourse  of  such  men  must  have  disposed  all  to  me- 
ditation, to  prayer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  reading 
and  study.  Nowhere,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  Bible, 
that  sole  consolation  of  so  many  exiles,  more  "widely 
spread,  nowhere  was  the  whole  of  society  more  strongly 
impregnated  with  its  divine  spirit.  North  America  is 
now  not  only  one  of  the  freest,  but  one  of  the  most  truly 
Christian  countries  in  the  whole  world.  Public  instruc- 
tion also  owed  some  advancement  to  the  exiles,  who 
looked  upon  freedom  of  thought  as  the  noblest  attribute 
of  human  nature.  "  In  the  State  which  forms  our  north- 
ern frontier,"  says  Bancroft  the  historian,  "  the  name  of 
the  oldest  college  reminds  us  of  the  wise  liberality  of  the 
descendant  of  a  Huguenot." 

A  politeness  and  elegance  of  manners  very  superior  to 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  English  origin,  severe  morality, 
constant  charity — such  were  the  other  qualities  by  which 
the  refugees  won  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
little  colony  of  French  Santee  became  particularly  cele- 
brated for  the  exquisite  urbanity  of  its  founders.  Thanks 
to  the  intolerance  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  language, 
and  with  it  all  the  perfections  and  refinements  of  the 
French  society  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  propa- 
gated by  them  in  those  distant  countries,  where  the 
austere  and  sombre  spirit  of  the  Puritans  of  England 
had  previously  almost  exclusively  reigned.  Lawson 
could  not  sufficiently  praise  the  courtesy  they  showed  him 
during  his  stay  amongst  them,  and  touchingly  expressed 
the  regret  he  experienced  in  quitting  "  these  good,  a f able, 
and  affectionate  jjcople"  With  the  polished  manners 
they  had  brought  from  their  former  country,  and  which 
they  strove  to  impart  to  the  Americans,  they  combined 
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that  rigidity  of  principles  and  of  conduct  of  which  their 
persecuted  ancestors  had  set  the  example  in  France. 
"  Nobody  in  America/'  says  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  that  country,  "need  blush  to  have 
had  some  one  of  those  respectable  Huguenots  amongst  his 
ancestors,  for  it  has  more  than  once  been  observed,  and  I 
believe  the  remark  to  be  well  founded,  that  nothing  was 
rarer  than  to  see  them  appear  as  criminals  before  a  court 
of  justice." 

The  historian  of  the  United  States,  Bancroft,  also 
recognizes  that  moral  elevation  of  which  the  refugees  gave 
so  many  proofs  in  all  the  countries  through  which  they 
scattered  themselves,  and  he  adds  these  words,  "  The 
children  of  the  French  Calvinists  have  certainly  reason 
greatly  to  honour  the  memory  of  their  fathers."  They 
were  especially  distinguished  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  their  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
classes.  Gabriel  Manigault,  the  founder  of  his  family's 
fortune,  was  ever  ready  to  succour  the  poor,  and  would 
never  be  induced  to  increase  his  wealth  by  the  slave-trade, 
then  so  lucrative.  At  his  death,  he  left  a  legacy  of 
£5000  sterling  to  the  society  founded  at  Charlestown  for 
the  education  of  indigent  children.  Tlie  refugee  Isaac 
Mazicq  nobly  disposed  of  a  part  of  his  patrimony  in 
favour  of  the  religious  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
town  in  which  he  resided.  The  church  of  Charlestown 
was  more  than  once  the  object  of  the  pious  liberality  of 
emigrants  in  Carolina.  Isaac  Mazicq  left  it  a  hundred 
pounds  ;  Philip  Gendron  also  bequeathed  it  a  portion 
of  his  fortune,  "  to  be  employed,''  said  he  in  his  will,  "  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  that  church,  so  long  as  it  shall  be 
of  the  reformed  faith,  as  at  present."  On  two  occasions 
— in  1740  and  1796 — fire  destroyed  the  edifice  conse- 
crated to  God  by  the  first  French  fugitives,  and  on  both 
occasions  their  descendants  hastened  to  reconstruct  it. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ACTUAL   STATE   OF   THE   DESCENDANTS  OF   THE   REFUGEES. 

Progressive  Fusio>f  of  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  with  American 
SOCIETY  —  Disappearance  of  the  French  language  —  Church  of 
Charlestown. 

To  tilis  daj  it  is  still  easy  to  trace  tlie  descendants  of 
the  Huguenots  in  all  tlie  provinces  of  the  United  States 
Republic,  and  particularly  in  New  York,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  two  Carolinas.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  English  colonists  by  their  greater  sociability 
and  frankness  of  manner,  and  by  a  certain  vivacity  of 
character  and  language  that  contrasts  with  Britisli  stiff- 
ness. It  is  less  easy  to  recognize  them  by  their  names, 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  or  altered  by 
a  vicious  pronunciation.  As  in  England,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  and  from  the  same  causes,  the  descendants  of 
the  refugees  gradually  blended  w^ith  the  society  that  had 
welcomed  their  fathers.  Their  congregations  successively 
attached  themselves  either  to  the  Presbyterian,  the  Epis- 
copalian, or  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  its  turn, 
the  French  tongue  disappeared,  and  with  it  one  of  the 
last  reminiscences  of  the  country  of  their  ancestors. 
Nevertheless,  in  towns  where  they  were  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  possess  distinct  churches,  they  adhered  longer  to 
the  use  of  their  national  lano-uao-e.  At  Boston  there 
still  was  French  preaching  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  New  York,  in  1772,  divine  service  was 
celebrated  both  in  French  and  in  English,  although  this 
congregation   liad  long    previously  joined  the  Anglican 
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commimion.  In  a  letter  addressed  in  that  year  by  the 
deacons  and  elders  to  the  French  church  in  London, 
-^'hicli  the  American  Huguenots  regarded  as  a  mother- 
church,  they  particularly  asked  for  a  pastor  who  could 
expound  the  Gospel  to  them  in  both  languages.  The 
colony  of  Charlestown  has  alone  retained,  to  the  present 
day,  the  Calvinist  liturgy  in  its  primitive  purity,  and  the 
exclusive  exercise  of  public  worship  in  the  tongue  that  its 
first  foimders  spoke. 
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THE  REFUGEES  IN  HOLLAND. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE   ESTABLISHMEXT   OF   THE   REFUGEES   IN   HOLLAXD. 

The  Walloon  colonies— Aeeital  op  the  first  refugees  from  France  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centceies  —  celebrated  refugees  — 
Mission  of  Ajionet  and  Scion — Declaration  of  the  AiisTERDAii  magis- 
trates (1681) — Declaration  op  the  States  of  Holland — General  col- 
lection IN  favour  of  the  refugees  (1682) — Declaration  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Friesland — The  fugitives  from  Sedan  (1685) — Fagel's  speech 
TO  the  States  of  Holland — Reprisals  against  the  Catholics  of  Zea- 
land—Letter from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Count  d'Avaux — General  fast 
ordered  —  Political  measures  —  Resolution  of  the  magistrates  of 

MiDDELBURG  —  RESOLUTION   OF    THE   TOWN    OF   UtEECHT  —  RESOLUTION  OF 

THE  States  of  Groningen  (1686) — Resolution  of  the  province  of 
Friesland. 

The  exiled  clergy — Measuees  taken  in  their  favour — The  military 
refugees — Conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — Measures  taken  in 
favour  of  the  military  refugees — The  refugee  women  :  Asylums  pro- 
vided FOR  THEM — Arrival  of  rich  refugees— Sums  exported  into  Hol- 
land—Count d'Avaux's  despatches— Louis  XIV.'s  reply — Mission  of 
BoNREPAUS — Count  d'Avaux's  spies— Increasing  abundance  op  money 
in  Holland. 

Of  the  various  classes  of  refugees — Their  numbers — French  colony  at 
Amsterdam  —  Colonies  at  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague  —  Colonies  at 
Letden  and  Haarlem — Dispersion  op  the  refugees  in  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinces— The  sixty-two  French  churches  in  1688 — Emigration  subse- 
quent to  the  yeae  of  the  eevocation — Efforts  of  the  refugees  to 
obtain  their  recall  to  France — Concession  of  citizen's  eights  in  Hol- 
land AND  West  Feiesland  (1709) — Declaration  by  the  States-geneeal 
(1715). 

As  far  back  as  the  jNIiddle  Ages,  Holland  was  an  asylum  for 
refugees  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  But  it  was  especially  the 
religious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries that  peopled  the  Dutch  territory  with  numerous  exiles. 
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Under  Mary  Tudor,  more  than  thirty  thousand  English, 
who  had  embraced  the  reformed  faith,  there  found  shelter. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  sent  thither  a  crowd  of  Ger- 
mans flying  before  the  armies  of  Wallenstein  and  of  Tilly, 
and  who  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Amstel,  the  Yssel, 
and  the  Rhine,  the  religious  liberty  they  had  in  vain  im- 
plored in  their  own  country.  But  the  most  important  emi- 
gration was  that  of  the  Walloons,  the  Brabanters,  and  the 
Flemings,  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alba, 
of  Requesens,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  The  reformed 
religion  had  long  found  adherents  in  the  Spanish  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries.  The  first  churches  that  were  iinder 
the  cross,  or,  as  it  was  also  called,  of  the  secret,  avoided 
persecution  by  hiding  themselves  under  mystical  names, 
whose  sense  was  revealed  but  to  the  faithful.  That  of 
Oudenarde  was  called  the  Fleur-de-lis ;  that  of  Tournay, 
the  Palm ;  that  of  Antwerp,  the  Vine ;  that  of  Mons,  the 
Olive.  The  church  of  Lille  had  the  Rose  for  its  symbol ; 
that  of  Douai,  the  Sheaf ;  that  of  Arras,  the  Hearts-ease. 
In  1561  they  published  their  Confession  of  Faith  in  the 
French  language.  In  1563,  the  deputies  of  the  reformed 
communities  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  Artois,  Hainault, 
united  in  one  body,  and  held  the  first  synod  whose  acts 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.  There  was  then  in  the 
Low  Countries  an  innumerable  throng  of  partisans  of 
the  new  religion,  and  this  country  would  perhaps  have 
become  the  most  Protestant  in  all  Europe,  but  for  the 
torrents  of  blood  shed  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  maintain 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  general  insurrection  that  ensued, 
the  elevation  of  William  L,  the  union  of  Utrecht,  the 
pacification  of  Ghent,  and  the  memorable  acts  by  which 
the  King  of  Spain  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the 
sovereignty  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, caused  thousands  of  fugitives  to  flock  into  these 
latter.  Eagerly  welcomed  by  the  States-general,  they 
formed   Walloon  colonies  at   Amsterdam  in  1578,  at 
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Haarlem  in  1579,  at  Ley  den  in  1584,  at  Delft  in  158G, 
at  Middelbiirg  in  1579,  at  Utrecht  in  1580,  at  Dordrecht 
in  1589.  When  the  Prince  of  Parma,  by  his  skilful 
policy  as  mnch  as  by  his  victories,  had  replaced  the 
southern  provinces  nnder  the  dominion  of  Spain,  he  left 
the  non-Catholic  inhabitants  the  choice  between  exile 
and  return  to  the  reli2;ion  of  their  ancestors.  Tlie  greater 
part  sold  their  property,  and  retired  into  Holland.  Thus 
were  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  Protestantism  in 
the  towns  of  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Maliues,  Antwerp, 
Ghent.  But  if  the  new  religion  disappeared  from  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  it  flourished 
with  renewed  vigour  in  those  of  the  north,  and  at  Rotter- 
dam in  1605,  at  Nimeguen  in  1621,  at  Tholen  in  1658, 
new  churches  arose. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Protestants  of  France  should 
frequently  seek  an  asylum  in  a  country  which  welcomed 
with  so  much  sympathy  the  Walloon  refugees  they  con- 
sidered as  their  brothers.  When,  in  1585,  an  edict  of 
Henry  III.'s  ordered  them  to  be  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  to  quit  tlie  kingdom  within  six  months,  many 
retired  into  Holland  and  joined  the  Walloon  communi- 
ties, whose  language  they  spoke,  and  whose  faith  they 
shared.  After  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle,  the  emigration 
recommenced.  It  redoubled  under  Louis  XIV,,  when 
that  prince  had  promulgated  his  first  edicts  against  his 
Protestant  subjects.  In  1668,  Count  d'Estrades,  on  his 
return  from  his  embassy  to  the  Hague,  informed  Ruvigny 
that  more  than  eight  hundred  families  had  passed  into 
Holland  to  escape  persecution.  From  that  time  forward, 
and  for  a  whole  century,  the  depopulation  of  the  maritime 
provinces  of  w^estern  France  never  ceased,  to  tlie  great 
advantage  of  the  Batavian  republic.  A  great  number  of 
preachers  and  men  of  learning,  flying  from  the  perils  of 
all  kinds  to  which  they  were  incessantly  exposed,  joined, 
at  various  periods,  the  Academy  of  Leydeu,   and  the 
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churches  founded  by  the  Walloon  refugees.  The  most 
distinguished  were  Pierre  du  Moulin,  who  for  several  years 
occupied  a  professor's  chair  at  Leyden,  and  at  the  same 
time  did  duty  at  the  Walloon  church  ;  Charles  Drelin- 
court,  son  of  a  Parisian  pastor,  physician  to  Turenne's 
army  in  Flanders,  and  physician  in  ordinary  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  retired  to  Leyden  in  1688,  was  named  pro- 
fessor of  the  university  of  that  town,  and  subsequently 
became  physician  to  William  of  Orange  ;  Moses  Charas, 
the  celebrated  chemist,  whose  teaching  at  the  royal  garden 
of  plants  at  Paris  had  excited  so  much  attention,  and 
whose  Pharmacopeia  had  been  translated  into  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  ;^  John  Polyandre,  born  at 
Metz,  who  exercised,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  pastoral 
functions  at  the  church  of  Dordrecht,  which  reckoned 
him  amongst  its  most  eloquent  preachers.  Etienue 
Lemoine  from  Caen,  Frederick  Spanheim  from  Geneva, 
Andrew  Rivet  and  a  host  of  others  followed  these  first 
emigrants.  Precursors  of  tlie  refugees  who  left  France 
in  1685,  they  opened  the  road  to  Basnage,  Claude, 
Jurieu,  Superville,  Huet,  Martin,  Benoit,  ChaufFepie,  and 
to  him  who  was  to  eclipse  them  all  by  the  superiority  of 
his  genius — to  Saurin,  who  was  the  patriarch  of  the 
Refuge,  and  who  contributed  more  than  all  the  others  to 
induce  the  Protestants  of  France  to  quit  that  Bahylon 
drunk  lu'ith  the  hlood  of  the  faithful. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  French  emigration  into  Holland 
assumed  the  magnitude  of  a  political  event.  The  first 
dragonnades  gave  the  signal.  When,  in  1681,  Louvois' 
armed  missionaries  spread  themselves  through  Poitou,  all 
were  seized  with  inexpressible  terror,  and  thousands  of 
refugees  set  out  for  that  blessed  land  of  Protestant  liberty 

*  Charas  afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  was  received  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  died  a  Catholic  in  1698. — Memoirs  of  Ennan  andEeclam,\ol.  iv. 
p.  116. 
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wliicb,  for  a  century  past,  had  received  so  many  of  the 
persecuted.  The  Sieur  Amonet  left  Paris  for  the  Hague, 
to  facihtate  their  settlement  in  their  future  country.  He 
first  addressed  liimself  to  Scion,  a  Protestant  minister, 
uho  -s^'as  in  receipt  of  a  pension  for  services  rendered  to 
the  State.  These  two  men,  animated  by  an  ardent  faith, 
combined  their  efforts  in  favour  of  their  unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen.  In  a  memorial  which  they  drew  up, 
and  addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  the  towns,  they  put 
forward  the  powerful  reasons  which  ought  to  decide  the 
republic  to  receive  the  fugitives  well,  to  sustain  them  at 
first,  to  grant  them  privileges,  and  especially  to  aid  them 
to  establish  manufactures  which  would  one  day  contri- 
bute to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  These  considerations 
forcibly  struck  Van  Beuningen,  the  chief  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  Sheriffs  Hudde,  Korver,  and  Opmeer. 
They  saw  all  the  advantages  they  might  derive  from  the 
fatal  policy  that  prevailed  in  Louis  XIV. 's  councils. 
Soon  a  public  declaration  informed  the  refugees  that  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  would  confer  on  all  who  sought  asylum 
within  its  limits  the  right  of  citizenship,  tliat  of  free  exer- 
cise of  their  trades,  and  an  exemption,  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  from  taxes  and  other  ordinary  charges  of  the 
town ;  and  this  however  considerable  their  property 
might  be.  ^Moreover,  they  were  promised  advances  for 
the  purchase  of  the  tools  necessary  in  their  trades,  and 
an  undertaking  was  entered  into  to  purchase  all  the  pro- 
duce of  their  manufactures,  so  long  as  they  should  stand 
in  need  of  public  assistance.  The  States  of.  Holland 
followed  the  example  of  Amsterdam.  By  declaration 
made  the  25th  September  1681,  they  exempted  the  re- 
fugees who  sliould  settle  in  that  province  from  all  imposts 
for  the  space  of  twelve  years. 

In  these  public  acts  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  Pro- 
testants, the  Amsterdam  magistrate  and  the  States  of 
Holland  had  avoided  mentioning  the  name  of  France. 
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The  recollection  of  the  invasion  of  1672,  to  which  the 
insolence  of  some  newspaper  writers  had  served  as  a 
pretext,  was  present  to  all  minds,  and  the  republic  care- 
fully avoided  all  that  could  wound  the  jealous  suscep- 
tibility of  Louis  XIV.     The  end  desired  was  not  the  less 
attained,  for  within  a  week  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
last  decree,  all  the  Protestants  in  France  were  informed 
of  it.    On  the  arrival  of  the  first  fugitives,  and  at  their  re- 
cital of  their  sufferings,  a  cry  of  indignation  arose  through- 
out all  Holland.     The  name  of  Marillac,  who  headed 
the  dragonnades  in  Poitou,  was  never  uttered  but  with 
horror.     The   recent   edict   permitting   the  children  of 
Huguenots  to  embrace,  at  seven  years  of  age,  the  Catholic 
religion,    further   added   to   the   public   anger.      "  The 
irritation  is  extreme  in  all  the  towns,  and  especially  in 
Amsterdam,"  wrote  Count  d'Avaux  to  his  government. 
The  edict  was   translated   into   Dutch,    and  circulated 
in  every  province.      At  night,  in  the  streets,  lamenta- 
tions were  chaunted  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  peo- 
ple.    So  great  became  the  exasperation  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange,   who  had  in  vain    opposed   the   conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  thouglit  the  moment  come 
to  act  openly,  and  to  satisfy  his  implacable  hatred  to 
Louis  XIV.     At  his  instigation  the  Grand  Pensionary 
Fagel  proposed  to  the  States  of  Holland  to  order  a  general 
collection  in  favour  of  the  French  Protestants  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  province.     This  proposition,  made 
the  3d  December  1682,  was  adopted  the  same  day,  and 
immediately  executed.     The  Protestants  still  in  France 
were  informed  that  part  of  the  sums  thus  collected  would 
be  kept  for  the  relief  of  those  who  should  thereafter  ask 
asylum  of  the  republic.      That  year's  rigorous  winter 
enabled  a  great  number  of  new  emigrants  to  escape  more 
easily  from  their  oppressors,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
ice  to  reach  Amsterdam.     Amongst  them  was  the  son  of 
Claude,  who  was  on  his  return  from  a  pastoral  tour  in 
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France,  and  wlio  settled  for  ever  in  Holland.  The  sight 
of  these  unfortunates  roused  public  opinion,  and  so  revived 
religious  hatred  that  there  was  talk  of  expelling  the 
Catholic  priests ;  and  but  for  the  energetic  remonstrances 
of  Fagel,  a  cruel  persecution  would  have  been  avenged  by 
reprisals  no  less  unjust  and  odious. 

The  province  of  Friesland,  always  renowned  for  its 
love  of  liberty,  had  not  waited  for  the  example  set  by 
Holland  in  1681.  On  the  7th  May  of  that  memorable 
year  it  had  offered  an  asylum  to  the  refugees,  promising 
them  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  natives.  On  the 
following  16th  October,  it  exempted  them  for  twelve 
years  from  all  imposts.  These  two  decrees  preceded 
the  arrival  of  the  fugitives.  Thanks  to  the  generous 
reception  they  found,  their  numbers  rapidly  increased; 
and  when,  on  the  4th  August  1683,  a  considerable 
number  again  presented  themselves,  the  chief  magi- 
strate granted  them  various  privileges,  and  distributed 
lands  to  all  who  undertook  to  cultivate  them.  The 
refuses  who  settled  in  Friesland  were  almost  all  rich 
proprietors  or  agriculturists.  The  manufacturers  and 
artisans  preferred  the  large  towns  as  a  residence,  and  the 
merchants  the  seaport  towns. 

The  progress  of  the  persecution  in  France  soon  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  emigration.  According  as  Louis 
XIV.'s  ordinances  increased  in  rigour,  and  as  the  revo- 
cation of  Henry  IV.'s  edict  became  more  imminent,  the 
Huguenots  departed  in  greater  numbers  from  the  land 
where  they  were  so  cruelly  treated.  When,  in  July  1685, 
they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  their  religion  at  Sedan,  a 
crowd  of  fugitive  families  repaired  to  INIaestricht,  and 
joined  the  "Walloon  community,  founded  in  that  town  in 
1632,  dispersed  in  1672  during  the  Frencli  occupation, 
and  re-established  there  since  the  peace  of  Nimcguen. 

About  a  month  before  the  revocation,  on  the  20th 
September  1685,  the  Pensionary  Fagel  addressed  to  the 
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States  of  Holland  an  energetic  speecb,  in  which  he  re- 
minded them  of  all  that  their  ancestors  had  suflfered  in  de- 
fence of  their  religion,  and  of  the  assistance  thejthcmselYes 
had  thitherto  given  to  the  refugees.     He  wound  up  by  a 
touching  picture  of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in 
France.     His  eloquent  words  found  an  echo  in  every 
heart.     "  I  must  not  conceal  from  jour  majesty,"  wrote 
Count  d'Avaux,  "  that  all  the  deputies  of  the  towns  have 
been  very  much  animated  by  his  discourse  in  favour  of 
those  of  their  religion,  especially  when  he  said  that  the 
Dutch  residents  in  France  could  not  quit  it,  or  withdraw 
their  property,  although  they  were  not  naturalised  French- 
men."    A  commission  was  named  to  present  a  report  to 
the  assembly  on   the   measures  proper  to  be  adopted. 
Remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  representative  of 
Louis  XIV,,  and  instructions  sent  to  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sador at  Paris  to  complain  to  the  king  of  the  iniquitous 
proceedings  of  his  government.      These  representations 
were  not  without  their  effect.     The   French   monarch 
declared  to  Count  Staremberg  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  retaining  subjects  of  the  States-general  against  their 
will,  and  that  passports  should  be  given  to  all  those 
amongst  them  who  desired  to  sell  their  property  and  quit 
the  kingdom.     The  deep  irritation  produced  by  Fagel's 
speech  was  nevertheless  heightened  by  news  from  France 
announcing  the  progress  of  the  persecution.     In  Zealand 
it  was  so  violent  that  the  States  of  that  province  shut  the 
Catholic   churches,   drove  away  the   priests,  forbiddiug 
them  under  pain  of  death  to  return,  and  ordered  a  great 
number  of  families  to  sell  their  property  and  quit  the 
country.    For  a  moment  there  was  fear  that  the  provinces 
of  Gelderland,  Friesland,  and  Groningen  would  follow  the 
example  of  Zealand.     Fortunately  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.  Not  only  did  the  barbarous  act  find  no  imitators, 
but  the   expelled   Catholics  were   kindly  welcomed   at 
Rotterdam,  notwithstanding  that  city's  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
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testant  religion.  The  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  true  to 
the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty,  showed  them- 
selves no  less  generous  towards  these  victims  of  their 
co-religionists'  intolerance;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
manifested  a  growing  sympathy  with  the  fugitives  of  their 
own  faith.  To  the  three  French  preachers,  Avhom  they 
had  till  then  supported,  they  added  five  others  in  1685, 
thus  preparing  future  comforters  for  the  fresh  exiles  whom 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  soon  to  collect 
within  their  walls. 

Count  d'Avaux  had  long  feigned  ignorance  of  the  cruel 
measures  of  his  government.  He  denied  the  persecution, 
or  taxed  the  narratives  of  the  fugitives  with  exaggeration. 
But  soon  dissimulation  was  no  longer  possible,  and  all 
disguise  fell  when  Louis  XIV.  himself  wrote  to  his 
ambassador  at  the  Hague  (the  18th  October  1685), 
announcing  to  him  the  revocation  of  his  ancestor's  edict. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you,"  he  wrote,  "  that  God 
having:  sriven  all  the  good  success  I  could  desire  to  the 
pains  I  have  so  long  taken  to  bring  back  all  my  subjects 
to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  the  advices  I  daily 
receive  of  an  infinite  number  of  conversions  leaving  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  more  obstinate  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  others,  I  have  forbidden  any  exercise  in 
my  kingdom  of  the  so-called  reformed  religion,  by  an 
edict,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy  for  your  private  in- 
struction. It  will  be  forthwith  presented  in  all  my 
parliaments  ;  and  there  will  be  the  less  difficulty  in  its 
execution  that  there  will  be  few  persons  so  obstinate  as 
to  persist  in  remaining  in  error." 

This  decisive  act  aroused  public  sympathy  in  favour  of 
the  Protestants  of  France.  In  all  the  provinces  and 
towns  collections  were  made  for  the  assistance  of  the 
poor  amongst  the  refugees;  everywhere  measures  were 
taken  to  receive  them,  and  to  render  tolerable  the  volun- 
tary exile  they  so  courageously  encountered.     The  reprc- 
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sentatiyes  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  united  in  a  national 
assembly,  prescribed  a  general  fast  for  Wednesday,  21st 
November  1685.  All  Protestants  were  invited  to  thank 
God  for  the  grace  he  showed  them  in  enabling  them  to  serve 
him  freely,  and  to  supplicate  Him,  at  the  same  time,  to  soften 
the  heart  of  the  king  who  inflicted  such  cruel  persecution 
on  the  faithful.  Upon  that  solemn  day  all  business  was 
suspended  ;  three  sermons  were  preached  in  every  church ; 
and  care  was  taken  to  select,  in  almost  every  instance, 
refugee  ministers,  in  order  that,  themselves  being  afilicted, 
they  might  find  in  their  own  sufferings  pathetic  inspi- 
rations calculated  to  strike  the  people,  and  to  produce  a 
profound  impression  upon  their  hearers. 

Political  measures  followed  these  demonstrations  of 
religious  sympathy.  On  the  24th  October  1685,  the 
magistrates  of  Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  announced  in 
the  papers  that  those  refugees  who  settled  in  their 
towns  should  be  exempt  for  ten  years*  from  all  taxes. 
On  the  16th  November  the  burgomasters  of  the  town  of 
Utrecht  advertised  that  all  who  sought  an  asylum  there 
should  be  naturalized  citizens,  and  pay  no  taxes  for  twelve 
years.  A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  the  5th  February 
1686,  by  the  States  of  Groningen  and  of  the  Ommelands 
of  Groningen.  The  province  of  Friesland  distinguished 
itself  amongst  all  others  by  the  numerous  and  important 
privileges  it  granted  to  the  refugees.  It  moreover  ordered 
a  general  collection,  whose  produce  was  divided  amongst 
the  poorest.  The  towns  of  Holland  vied  with  each  other 
in  generosity;  and  such  was  the  liberal  and  truly  Christian 
spirit  of  that  country,  that  not  only  persons  of  the  re- 
formed communion,  but  Lutherans,  Anabaptists,  and  even 
Catholics  were  seen  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
fugitives. 

The  French  preachers  who  first  arrived  were  especially 
the  objects  of  public  solicitude.  In  the  single  year  of  the 
revocation,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  sought  shel- 
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ter  on  the  free  soil  of  the  United  Provinces.  Everywhere 
measures  were  taken  for  their  support.  On  the  21st 
December  3  685,  the  States  of  Holland  allotted  to  their 
use  an  annual  sum  of  12,000  florins,  increased,  a  month 
later,  to  2.5,000.  Pensions  were  bestowed  upon  seventy 
of  them,  who  were  distributed  through  the  various  towns 
of  the  province.  The  married  ministers  received  a  stipend 
of  400  florins,  the  unmarried  of  200.  Four  new  pastors 
were  attached  to  the  Walloon  community  of  Amsterdam. 
The  States  of  Zealand  voted  4000  florins  for  those  who 
should  settle  on  their  island.  They  fixed  the  annual 
allowance  of  the  married  clergy  at  400  florins,  and  of  the 
others  at  300  florins.  Moreover,  they  allowed  an  indem- 
nity of  200  florins  to  every  town  that  should  receive  a 
refugee  minister  amongst  its  pastors. 

The   Prince  of  Orange   attached  to  his  person  two 
preachers,  from  the  church  of  Paris,  whose  names  were 
celebrated  amongst  the   Protestants.      He  added   600 
florins  to  the  pension  of  1400  allowed  by  the  States  to 
Claude,  as  historiographer  of  Holland.     Menard,  at  first 
placed  as  minister  at  the  Hague,  became  chaplain  to  the 
future  King  of  England.     But  it  was  especially  to  the 
gentlemen  and  the  military  that  the  prince  granted  his 
powerful  protection.     Sensible  of  all  the  benefit  he  might 
one  day  derive  from  this  multitude  of  veteran  officers, 
who  had  just  quitted  France,  eager  for  revenge  upon 
their  persecutors,  he  proposed  to  raise  two  new  regiments, 
in  order  to  give  them  employment  until  the  time  should 
arrive  for  an  expedition  against  James  II.   But  the  States, 
who  still  feared  his  warlike  projects,  would  not  consent 
to  augment  the  army.     They  met  with  equal  coldness 
his  demand  for  a  fund  to  pay  the  French  officers.     Ex- 
clusively occupied  with  the  care  of  reducing  the  heavy 
imposts  that  weighed  upon  the  country,  they  opposed 
all  measures  that  would  have  entailed  fresh  expenses. 
Irritated  by  these  delays,  and  dreading  the  departure  of 
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these  chosen  troops  for  England  or  Brandenburg,  the 
prince  had  it  publicly  proclaimed  at  the  Hague  that  he 
would  himself  pay  the  expenses  of  all  the  military  refu- 
gees. This  step  put  an  end  to  the  hesitation  of  the 
States.  They  found  funds  to  pension  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen,  until  such  time  as  vacancies  should  permit 
their  incorporation  with  the  armies  of  the  republic. 
Nevertheless,  with  a  last  remnant  of  deference  for  Louis 
XIV.,  they  took  this  money  from  the  secret-service 
money  of  the  ambassadors.  Thus  did  the  Prince  of 
Orange  succeed  in  retaining  the  French  officers  in  Hol- 
land. Gradually  he  distributed  them  in  the  army,  with 
promise  of  promotion.  The  colonels  received  1800  livres, 
the  lieutenant-colonels  1300,  the  majors  1100,  the  cap- 
tains 900,  the  lieutenants  500,  the  ensigns  and  cadets 
400.  ^  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  the  formation  of 
several  companies  of  cadets.  The  first,  composed  of  fifty 
young  gentlemen,  was  placed  in  garrison  at  Utrecht. 
Finally,  the  States,  yielding  to  his  reiterated  importunity, 
set  apart  a  special  fund,  which  was  afterwards  increased, 
and  ultimately  amounted  to  180,000  florins  per  annum, 
for  the  French  refugee  officers  ;  or,  as  the  Count  d'Avaux 
expressed  it,  for  the  French  officers  who  had  deserted. 

The  women  found  a  generous  protectress  in  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orange.  She  chose  several  whom  she  attached 
to  her  person  as  maids  of  honour,  and  herself  provided 
for  the  education  of  the  younger  ones.  Houses  of  refuge 
for  them  had  been  founded  by  rich  families  belonging 
to  the  emigration  ;  the  princess  took  them  under  her 
patronage.  Thanks  to  her  generous  support,  more  than 
a  hundred  women  of  noble  birth,  after  having  lost  all  they 
possessed  in  France,  after  having  seen  their  fathers  or  hus- 
bands dragged  to  prison,  found  shelter  in  these  establish- 
ments, prepared  for  them  at  Haarlem,  Delft,  the  Hague, 

1  The  proportion  of  the  money  of  Fi'auce  to  that  of  Holland  was  as  6  to  5  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  6  French  livres  were  equal  to  5  Dutch. — Count  d'Avaux, 
Despatch  of  the  27th  December  1685. 
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and  Harderwick,  bj  the  generous  foresight  of  those  "vvlio 
had  preceded  them  in  the  land  of  exile.  Madame  de 
Danjeau  exercised  this  hospitality  in  the  houses  she 
directed  at  the  Hague  and  Schiedam  ;  Madame  de  Sous- 
telle  at  Rotterdam  ;  Marie  Du  Moulin  at  Haarlem.  The 
house  at  Haarlem,  founded  by  the  Marquis  de  Venours, 
was  reserved  exclusively  for  noble  maidens,  each  of  whom 
was  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock  a  sum  of  4000 
florins.  The  burgomasters  exempted  it  for  three  years 
from  all  taxes,  and  the  States  of  Holland  completed  this 
act  of  national  munificence  by  an  annual  gift  of  2000 
florins.  At  Amsterdam,  the  magistrate  assigned  to  the 
Marquis  of  Venours  a  vast  property,  which  received  a 
similar  destination,  and  served,  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
retreat  for  the  widows  of  the  refugee  clergy.  At  the 
Hague,  an  old  convent  was  converted  into  an  establish- 
ment for  the  women.  A  boarding-school,  established  at 
Noot  for  young  ladies  of  quality,  received  from  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orange  an  annual  subsidy  of  2000  florins.  All 
these  pious  asylums,  created  or  protected  by  that  illus- 
trious princess,  were  placed  by  her  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Marie  Du  Moulin.  When  the  English  Par- 
liament had  awarded  her  the  crown,  she  did  not  forget 
them ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Moussaye,  Turenne's 
niece,  was  often  the  dispenser  of  her  bounty. 

The  State  thus  assisted  all  the  poorer  part  of  the 
refugees ;  but  a  great  number  had  no  need  of  public 
assistance ;  and  it  was  with  odious  subtlety  that  Count 
d'Avaux's  spies  spread  the  report,  that  most  of  them  were 
reduced  to  seek  snails  in  the  woods,  and  to  roast  them, 
for  want  of  bread.  Many  of  the  refugees  had  succeeded 
in  saving  some  remains  of  their  fortune.  Those  who  had 
been  in  most  haste  had  certainly  often  sold  their  property 
for  a  mere  trifle  ;  but  the  wisest  waited  a  while,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  it  upon  more  advantageous  terms.  A  wine- 
merchant  of  Paris,  named  Marict,  thus  saved  a  fortune 
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of  600,000  livres,  and  retired  into  Holland  witli  a  false 
passport,  which  afterwards  served  for  fifteen  of  his  friends. 
A  bookseller  of  Lyons,  named  Gaylen,  established  him- 
self in  Amsterdam  with  more  than  1,000,000  livres.  His 
brother,  who  lived  in  Paris,  had  preceded  him  with 
100,000  livres.  The  emigration  of  the  principal  traders 
and  merchants  did  not  take  place  till  1687  and  1688. 
Most  of  them,  natives  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Poitou, 
and  Guienue,  embarked  in  ships  of  their  own,  and  landed 
in  Dutch  ports,  with  sometimes  more  than  300,000 
crowns  in  gold  ingots  or  in  coin.  One  of  the  first  mer- 
chants of  Rouen,  named  Cossard,  thus  went  and  settled 
at  the  Hague,  after  realizing  all  his  fortune.  More  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  traders  belonging  to  the  same 
town  followed  him  to  Holland,  or  w^ent  to  England,  tak- 
ing their  wealth  with  them.  "  It  seems,"  wrote  Count 
d'Avaux,  "  that  those  who  are  richest  now  begin  to  quit 
the  kingdom."  As  early  as  1685,  more  than  twenty 
millions  had  been  taken  out  of  France,  and  Count 
d'Avaux  informed  Louis  XIV.  of  it.  Perhaps  he  hoped 
the  Frencli  government  would  desist  from  the  disas- 
trous course  it  had  adopted.  In  1687,  he  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  ventured  to  make  representations  to  the  king. 
"  I  should  think  myself  wanting  in  my  duty,  sire,"  he 
■wrote,  "  if  I  did  not  give  you  an  account  of  what  comes 
to  my  knowledge,  and  concerns  the  good  of  your  service. 
It  is  certain  that  most  of  those  w^lio,  for  some  time  past, 
have  left  the  kingdom,  have  done  so  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  different  imprisonments  made  in  a  few  pro- 
vinces ;  as,  for  instance,  the  detention  of  some  persons  at 
Alen^on  made  the  Sieur  Cossard  apprehend  similar  treat- 
ment, although  he  is  of  Rouen,  where  they  are  completely 
tranquil.  And  I  again  venture  to  take  the  liberty  to  say 
to  your  majesty,  that  if  the  new  converts  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  treated  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated  in  Paris,  at  Rouen,  and  under  your  majesty's 
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eyes,  not  one-lialf  tvouIcI  have  left."  The  bhudcd  mon- 
arch made  this  strange  reply  :  "  The  desertion  of  my 
newly-converted  subjects  is  the  effect  of  a  wounded  ima- 
gination, and  the  remedy  that  might  be  applied  would 
be  still  worse  than  the  evil.  Thus  we  must  wait  until 
Divine  goodness  makes  this  disorder  to  cease,  it  having, 
perliaps,  been  permitted  only  to  purge  my  kingdom  of 
bad  and  indocile  subjects." 

Attempts  were  made  to  bring  back  to  France  a  certain 
number  of  the  refugees.  The  JNIarquis  of  Bonrepaus  was 
intrusted  with  this  delicate  mission,  which  succeeded  no 
better  in  Holland  than  in  England.  On  his  part,  Count 
d'Avaux  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  exportation  of 
money  from  the  kingdom  by  paying  skilful  agents,  who 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  fuo-itives, 
learned  their  secrets,  and  informed  him  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  Protestant  families  intendius  to  emiarate. 
One  Tillieres,  whom  he  designates  in  his  despatches 
under  the  name  of  giver  of  advices,  welcomed  all  the 
poor  Protestants  so  generously  tliat  they  looked  upon 
him  as  their  father;  to  some  he  distributed  money,  others 
he  established  in  ways  suited  to  their  trade  or  condition. 
He  founded  a  little  colony  at  Voorburg,  in  an  agree- 
able and  fertile  country,  between  Delft,  Leydeu,  and  the 
Hague ;  he  built  a  church  there,  and  by  that  means 
won  tlie  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the  refuses. 
Count  d'Avaux  also  employed  one  Blanquet  at  Brussels, 
a  certain  John  Noel,  to  whom  he  held  out  hopes  of  the 
release  of  a  friend  held  captive  in  France,  a  Sieur  Valle- 
mont  at  Amsterdam,  Le  Boutelier,  Foran,  Danois,  and 
several  others  who  served  him  as  spies  ;  and,  thanks  to 
their  venal  information,  hundreds  of  unfortunate  persons, 
arrested  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  or  as  they  were 
about  to  embark,  were  dragged  away  to  the  galleys.. 
But  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  a  strict  watch  kept  upon 
the   palace   of  the    ambassador,   whose    manoeuvres  he 
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divined.  Tillieres,  surrounded  one  day  in  his  house, 
defended  himself  with  the  desperation  of  a  bandit  against 
the  soldiers  who  came  to  seize  him,  and  perished  in  the 
contest.  Foran  and  Danois,  recognized  on  the  Amster- 
dam Exchange,  were  warned  in  time  bj  a  refugee  from 
La  Eochelle,  who  saved  their  lives  by  generously  facilitat- 
ing their  flight  to  the  Hague,  where  they  found  an  inviol- 
able asylum  at  the  hotel  of  the  French  embassy.  To 
prevent  their  accomplices  from  continuing  their  machina- 
tions, the  newspapers  were  forbidden  to  publish  news 
concerning  the  refugees,  and  especially  the  means  they 
had  employed  to  escape  from  their  persecutors.  This 
prohibition  was  scrupulously  observed,  and  it  partly 
explains  the  few  certain  data  that  have  reached  us  as  to 
the  number  and  exact  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  many 
families  that  emigrated  into  Holland. 

Count  d'Avaux  could  oppose  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the 
emigration.  It  lasted  a  long  time,  as  well  as  the  export 
of  specie.  The  following  facts  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
extreme  abundance  of  money  it  caused  in  the  United 
Provinces. 

In  1679,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  had  reduced  from  4 
to  3J  per  cent  the  rate  of  interest  it  paid  its  creditors. 
In  1684,  it  again  diminished  the  interest,  which  was 
lowered  from  3^  to  3  per  cent,  offering  to  pay  ofi"  at  par 
all  who  refused  to  accept  the  decreased  rate.  The  rich 
refugees,  nevertheless,  continued  to  prefer  this  investment 
to  any  other;  so  much  so,  that  in  1686  the  city  inscribed 
life  annuities  to  their  account  for  a  capital  of  150,000 
florins.  In  1687,  it  was  difficult  to  get  more  than  2  per 
cent  for  money  in  Amsterdam.  At  Rotterdam,  in  the 
year  1685,  the  treasury  procured  an  authorisation  to 
receive  all  the  sums  the  refugees  chose  to  intrust  to  the 
town,  and  to  pay  them  an  equitable  interest,  so  long  as 
they  dwelt  within  its  walls.  In  Friesland,  Le  Noir  de 
Monfreton  and  some  of  his  fellow-exiles  offered  to  the 
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States  of  the  Province,  in  168G,  a  capital  of  a  million, 
for  which  they  asked  but  the  current  interest.  Thus 
the  wealth  of  the  refugees  served  to  raise  the  public 
credit,  and  compensated  the  temporary  sacrifices  Holland 
imposed  upon  herself  to  relieve  the  needy. 

In  1709,  the  children  of  Paul  Beunelle,  a  French 
refugee  in  Amsterdam,  drew  up  a  memorial  by  which 
they  showed  that  the  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  had  already 
received  more  than  1,400,000  florins,  inherited  from 
their  relations  deceased  in  the  Low  Countries.  On  the 
23d  October  of  the  same  year,  the  States-general  decreed 
that  in  future  the  King  of  France's  subjects  should  not 
inherit  from  relatives  who  died  upon  Dutch  territory. 
This  decree  was  justified  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
France  the  right  of  reciprocity  guaranteed  by  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen  was  not  observed  in  this  respect.  For 
several  years  the  republic  alone  inherited  the  property 
(often  very  considerable)  of  defunct  refugees.  The  peace 
of  Utrecht  put  an  end  to  these  unjust  reprisals,  and  the 
natural  order  of  succession  was  re-established  in  both 
countries. 

Of  what  elements  were  the  body  of  French  emigrants 
to  Holland  composed '?  What  were  the  men  whom 
France  rejected  from  her  bosom,  and  who  soon  were  so 
energetically  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the  people  that 
received  them  1 

In  the  first  rank  figured  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pastors,  well-informed  and  zealous  men.  Several  amongst 
them  bore  names  still  celebrated.  There  was  IMenard, 
who  became  preacher  to  the  court  of  William  III. ; 
Claude,  deemed  worthy  to  contend  with  Bossuet ;  Jurieu, 
whose  fiery  letters  filled  with  remorse  the  souls  of  the 
Protestants  who  had  remained  in  France,  and  announced, 
in  prophetic  terms,  the  approaching  fall  of  Rome  ;  Bas- 
nage,  illustrious  on  so  many  grounds,  and  to  whom  the 
misfortunes  of  those  of  his  creed  suirirested  that  fine  book 
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in  which  he  describes  the  wandering  state  of  the  ancient 
people  of  God  upon  earth  ;  Martin,  who  made  an  elegant 
and  correct  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  sole  treasure  of 
so  many  exiles ;  Superville,  the  author  of  a  catechism 
still  used  in  Holland  ;  Benoit,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
the  reyocation  ;  Du  Bosc,  who  described  in  such  affect- 
ing terms  the  signs  by  which  are  recognized  the  children 
of  God,  compariug  the  misfortunes  of  the  refugees  to 
those  of  the  first  Christians.  These  were  really  banished 
and  proscribed  men.  Driven  from  France  by  a  royal 
order,  by  returning  thither  they  would  incur  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  It  had  been  sought  to  separate  the 
pastors  from  their  flocks  ;  they  met  again  in  the  land  of 
exile. 

To  the  clergy  must  be  added  a  great  number  of  gentle- 
men, chiefly  from  the  south  of  France  ;  brave  officers, 
who  reproached  themselves  witli  an  apostasy  imposed 
by  military  discipline  ;  rich  and  able  merchants  from 
Amiens,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  and  especially  from  Nantes, 
so  cruelly  dealt  with  in  the  dragonnades ;  artisans  from 
Brittany  and  Normandy  ;  agriculturists  from  Provence, 
from  the  coasts  of  Lauguedoc,  from  Roussillon  and  Gui- 
enne  ;  finally,  workmen  from  all  parts  of  France,  most  of 
them  Protestants,  some  Catholics,  but  whom  attachment 
to  their  masters  induced  to  abandon  their  country.  Thus 
were  met  together,  upon  the  hospitable  banks  of  the 
Amstel,  Pierre  Bailie,  tlie  richest  manufacturer  of  Cler- 
mont-Lodeve  ;  Pineau  of  Nismes,  Dinant  Laures  of 
Nantes,  celebrated  manufacturers,  by  whose  skill  and 
invention  Holland  was  thenceforward  to  benefit ;  Goulon, 
Vauban's  rival  in  glory;  gentlemen  of  high  birth,  common 
artisans,  celebrated  ministers. 

Of  all  the  countries  that  served  as  asylums  to  the 
refugees,  none  received  more  numerous  swarms  than  the 
republic  of  Holland.  Bayle  calls  it  tlie  Great  Arh  of 
the  Fugitives.      No  document  exists  enabhng  us  exactly 
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to  compute  their  number.  The  Abbe  de  Caveirac,  who 
is  not  suspected  of  exaggeration,  estimated  it  at  fifty-five 
thousand.  An  agent  of  Count  d'Avaux,  admitted  into 
the  confidence  of  Claude,  and  of  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  Refuge,  wrote  in  1686  that  the  lists  of  the  voluntary 
exiles  from  France  amounted  to  nearly  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men.  But  the  emigration  continued  several  years 
longer,  and  the  number  of  the  fugitives  so  increased  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  in  1698 
the  States-general  entreated  the  King  of  Sweden,  Charles 
XII.,  to  take  charge  of  any  new  emigrants  that  might 
come,  and  to  give  them  lauds  in  his  German  provinces. 
"The  United  Provinces,"  they  wrote  to  that  prince, 
"  are  so  encumbered  with  them,  that  they  cannot  support 
a  greater  number."  ^  The  towns  in  w^hich  the  largest 
number  of  fuoitives  established  themselves  were  Amster- 
dam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague.  At  Amsterdam,  in  the 
mouth  of  J\Iarch  1684,  a  year  and  a-half  before  the  revo- 
cation, there  were  already  more  than  two  thousand,  and 
many  others  had  left  for  the  colony  of  Surinam.  They 
were  men  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society — men  of  letters 
and  men  of  the  sword,  laymen  and  pastors,  traders  and 
artisans,  manufacturers  and  sailors.  There  were  amongst 
them  especially  skilful  workmen,  several  of  M^hom  exer- 
cised crafts  previously  unknown  in  Holland.  This  first 
colony  rapidly  increased.  In  1685,  Count  St  Didier 
wrote  to  Louis  XIV.  that  there  were  five  thousand 
refugees  in  Rotterdam,  and  a  much  larger  number  in 
Amsterdam.  From  that  period  the  French  deacons  of 
this  town  constantly  maintained  two  thousand  poor — • 
new  arrivals  replacing  those  who  became  able  to  provide 
for  themselves.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  colony  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  or 

1  "  Nostra  quidem  terra,  quoe  tarn  angtistis  circumscribitur  limitibus,  tot 
repleta  est  ex  Gallia  religiouis  causa  profugis,  lit  plures  alere  nequeat." — 
See  Kocnen,  p.  96,  note. 
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fifteen  thousand  persons,  most  of  whom  were  settled  in 
the  part  of  the  town  called  the  Jard'm  (garden),  and 
which  to  the  present  day  is  called  Jordan.  They  decked 
out  the  streets  and  quays  with  roses,  pinks,  eglantine,  and 
other  flowers.  Some  took  up  their  abode  in  the  quarter 
of  the  New  Plantation,  and  in  that  of  the  Nordsche 
Bosch,  which  now  includes  the  quays  of  the  Reguliers 
and  Mortiers,  North  Street,  Cross  North  Street,  and 
Tanners'  Street. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  more  exactly  the  number 
of  the  refugees  who  went  to  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague  ; 
everything  induces  a  belief,  however,  that  it  was  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  those  who  went  to  Amsterdam.  At 
Leydeu  and  Haarlem,  which  became  the  two  principal 
centres  of  their  manufacturing  industry,  tbey  formed 
colonies  that  never  ceased  to  augment  during  the  fifteen 
last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  first  of 
these  two  towns  the  quarter  of  Hovgewoerd  was  enlarged 
for  their  accommodation.  In  the  second  they  almost 
entirely  peopled  the  Faubourg  of  Nieuwstad,  begun  in 
1672,  and  whose  previously  inconsiderable  population 
amounted  in  1 722  to  nearly  forty  thousand  souls.  Others 
settled  at  Delft,  Gouda,  Schoonhoven,  Schiedam,  Briel, 
Dordrecht.  We  may  estimate  the  relative  importance 
of  these  groups  of  refugees  by  the  number  of  pastors 
allotted  to  them.  In  3  686,  the  States  of  Holland,  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Walloon  synod,  decided  to  allow 
stipends  to  sixteen  at  Amsterdam,  seven  at  Dordrecht, 
seven  at  Haarlem,  six  at  Delft,  eight  at  Leyden,  five  at 
Gouda.  The  towns  of  Schiedam,  Schoonhoven,  and 
Briel  received  two  each.  In  Zealand  the  refugees  dis- 
persed themselves  in  the  toM^ns  of  JNIiddelburg,  Flushing, 
Thcolen,  Goes,  Veere,  and  Zirik-see.  At  Middelburg, 
between  1685  and  1693,  five  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Frenchmen  were  admitted  to  burgher's  rights.  Less 
numerous  colonies  were  formed  at  Sluys,  at  Walcheren, 
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at  Groede,  Ardenburg,  Cadsand.     West   Friesland  at- 
tracted   them  less  ;    cattle-breeding,    ship-building,   and 
fishinof,  the  chief  means  of  existence  of  the  inhabitants 
•of  that  province,  little  suited  them.     In  East  Friesland 
they  were  distributed  through  the  towns  of  Leeuwarden, 
Fraueker,  Harlingcn,  Bolswerd,  Sneek,  where  they  joined 
old  Walloon    communities,   and  in   the  large  Tillage  of 
Balk,  where  they  formed  a  congregation  of  their  own. 
The  States  of  Groningen  allowed  eleven  preachers  to 
those  who  established  themselves  in  their  province.     Iii 
the  town  of  Groningen  itself  a  flourishing  colony  was 
also  formed,  but  its  origin  was  anterior  to  the  revocation. 
The  northern  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland, 
and  Groningen  were  particularly  resorted  to  by  those 
fugitives  who  came  by  sea.     Those  who  came  by  land 
preferred  to  settle  in  the   southern    provinces,  such  as 
Gelderland,  where  the  towns  of  Arnheim,  Nimeguen,  and 
Zutphen  attracted  a  great  number,  and  Overyssel,  where 
many  took  up  their  residence  at  Zwolle  and  Deveuter. 
At   Utrecht    they  founded  a  colony,   directed    by  two 
ministers.     That  of  Maestricht  consisted,  in   1687,   of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  heads  of  families,  almost  all  from 
the  Sedanais.     In  North  Brabant,  French  communities 
formed  themselves  at  Bois-le-Duc,  and  in  villages  of  the 
ancient  barony  of  Breda.      This  little  territory,  which 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Orange,  served  as  an  asylum  to 
a  great  many  Protestant  refugees  from  the  town  of  Orange, 
whom  that  prince  received  with  marked  favour.    In  1688 
the  United  Provinces  reckoned  sixty-two  churches,  founded 
or  considerably  increased  by  the  refugees.     Thus  had  a 
new  class  of  citizens  joined  that  previously  existing,  upon 
which  it  exercised  a  happy  and  durable  influence. 

The  establishment  of  the  French  Protestants  in  the 
United  Provinces  dates  from  the  first  persecutions  lead- 
ing to  the  revocation,  and  ends  about  the  year  1715, 
when  the  States-general  granted  letters  of  naturalisa- 
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tion  to  all  the  new  citizens.  During  this  interval  tliree 
partial  emigrations  were  added  to  the  great  emigra- 
tion of  1685.  First,  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate 
in  1689  compelled  a  multitude  of  families  who  had  been 
for  three  years  settled  in  that  province  to  move  on  into 
Holland.  Then,  when  in  1703  Louis  XIV.  took  pos- 
session of  the  principality  of  Orange,  and  prohibited  Pro- 
testantism within  its  limits,  many  of  the  faithful  departed 
thence  into  the  Low  Countries.  Finally,  when  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  had  replaced  Lille  and  its  territory  under 
Frencli  domination,  numerous  Protestant  families  who 
had  freely  exercised  their  religion  under  the  protection 
of  the  armies  of  the  coalition,  joined  the  French  commu- 
nities of  the  United  Provinces. 

For  a  long  time  the  refugees  persisted  in  hoping  that 
Henry  IV.'s  edict  would  be  re-established,  and  them- 
selves recalled  to  France.  They  reckoned  on  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Protestant  powers,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
conferences  of  Ryswick,  the  French  clergy  in  London 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Jurieu,  with  whom 
they  desired  to  work  in  concert  for  the  attainment  of 
this  great  end.  But  imperious  political  considerations 
proved  fatal  to  this  attempt  to  restore  a  native  land  to 
so  many  banished  men.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  pastors  of  Rotterdam,  the  new  King  of 
England  and  the  States-general  of  Holland  did  but  feebly 
press  the  matter  upon  Louis  XIV.,  who  repelled  their  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  refused 
even  to  discuss  a  proposition  which  he  deemed  contrary  to 
his  royal  prerogative.  The  humble  supplication  of  the 
refugees  in  London,  with  which  M-as  associated  that  of 
those  in  the  United  Provinces,  was  no  better  received  by 
the  persecuting  monarch.  A  memorial  presented  to  the 
ministers-plenipotentiary  of  France,  on  the  eve  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of   Germany,  was   equally  unsuccessful. 
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Louis  XIV.'s  reverses  during  tlie  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession afforded  a  last  glimmering  of  hope  to  the  refugees. 
When,  in  1709,  the  Marquis  de  Torcj  bore  proposals  of 
peace  to  the  Hague,  they  again  entreated  the  States- 
general  to  interfere  in  their  favour.  A  memorial,  drawn 
up  by  the  Marquis  de  Rochegude,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  charged  to  report  upon  it  to  the 
National  Assembly.  But  the  exactions  of  the  allies 
caused  the  failure  of  the  conferences  opened  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Gertruydenbcrg.  The  refugees  renewed  their 
claims,  ever  less  listened  to,  at  the  time  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  they  were 
rejected  with  the  same  firmness  as  at  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  all  hope  of  return  to  France  finally  vanished. 

But  if  Catholic  France  showed  herself  without  bowels 
of  compassion  for  her  proscribed  children,  iu  Holland 
they  found  a  new  country,  which  ended  by  solemnly 
adopting  them,  and  abolishing  all  distinction  between  them 
and  its  own  citizens.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were  con- 
ferred in  three  ways,  and  were  of  three  degrees.  Sometimes 
the  foreigners  admitted  to  their  enjoyment  were  authorised 
only  to  exercise  their  trades,  without  being  received  into 
the  corporations  ;  in  other  cases  they  were  allowed  to 
enter  into  commercial  transactions  ;  the  most  favoured 
received  full  rights  of  burghership,  and  were  eligible,  after 
a  residence  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  all  public 
employments.  Foreign  Jews  were  placed  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  this  hierarchy  of  unequal  rights,  the  French 
refuo;ces  in  the  second  :  and  when  the  distinction  be- 
tween  the  greater  and  lesser  burghership  had  been  sup- 
pressed in  some  towns,  the  refugees  there  found  them- 
selves on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  natives. 
In  1625,  a  Frenchman,  expatriated  for  religion's  sake, 
was  naturalised  a  Dutchman.  He  was  the  first  of 
his  countrymen  to  whom  this  occurred.  In  1G87,  a 
Rochcllese,   named    Pierre    Brevet,    received    the    same 
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favour.  In  1709,  the  same  year  iu  wliicli  Queen  Anne 
naturalised  all  the  refugees  in  England,  the  States  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland  adopted  a  similar  resolu- 
tion, and  granted  the  title  of  citizens  to  all  who  had 
settled  in  those  two  provinces.  The  motives  for  this  great 
resolution  deserve  to  be  noted  in  this  work.  "  Consider- 
ing," they  said,  "  that  the  prosperity  of  States  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  number  of  their  citizens,  and  that 
these  provinces,  more  than  any  others,  have  seen  their 
wealth  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Frenchmen  driven 
from  their  own  country  for  their  attachment  to  our  com- 
mon faith — considering  that  they  have  caused  commerce 
and  manufactures  to  flourish,  and  that  their  conduct  has 
long  entitled  them  to  the  most  favourable  treatment — 
that  consequently  it  is  just  that  they  should  be  in  all 
respects  assimilated  to  other  citizens,  we  declare  them 
naturalised  Dutchmen."  The  representative  assembly 
of  Gelderland  adopted,  in  the  same  year,  a  similar  resolu- 
tion, and  in  1710  Zealand  followed  the  example.  Finally, 
in  1715,  the  States-general,  grounding  themselves  on  the 
terms  of  the  decree  of  1709,  extended  its  benefits  to  all  the 
provinces  of  the  republic.  Thus  was  all  distinction  between 
the  old  and  new  citizens  completely  effaced,  excepting  that 
these  latter  still  retained  certain  privileges  that  had  been 
granted  to  them  in  the  early  years  of  the  emigration. 
These  privileges  were  successively  abolislied  in  the  inter- 
val between  1690  and  1720,  but  power  was  left  to  the 
burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  grant  similar  favours,  for 
a  limited  time,  to  any  new  fugitives  who  might  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  United  Provinces. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OF  THE  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  EEFUGEES  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  republtcan  party  axd  the  Oraxge  party— Count  d'Avaux's  policy — 
Effect  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes— Decreasing  influence  of  Count  d'Avaux — Increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  Prince  of  Orange — Part  taken  by  the  refugees  in  the 
coalition  of  1689 — Brousson— Moral  support  given  by  the  refugees 
TO  the  Prince  of  Orange's  expedition  to  England — Jurieu — Pecuniary 
support — Military  support — Oath  taken  by  the  military  refugees — 
Services  rendered  by  the  refugees  in  the  Dutch  armies — General 
Belcastel  —  Other  officers  of  note  —  Naval  officers  —  Services 
rendered  to  the  Dutch  navy — The  sons  of  Admiral  Duquesne — Poli- 
tical writings  of  the  refugees — Jacques  Basnage  :  his  relations  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

In  Holland,  as  in  England  and  Germany,  tlie  refugees 
exercised  a  po^Yerful  influence  witli  respect  to  politics  and 
>Yar,  literature  and  religion,  manufactures  and  commerce. 
AVe  will  endeavour  to  define  their  claims  under  these 
three  different  points  of  yiew. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  Dutch  republic  had 
surviyed  the  formidable  invasion  of  1672.  More  power- 
ful than  John  de  Witt,  more  skilful  than  Van  Beuningen, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  arrested  the  progress  of  Louis 
XIV.  This  general,  only  twenty -two  years  of  age,  who, 
as  a  commencement  to  his  career,  undertook  to  make  head 
against  the  greatest  king  in  the  world,  concealed,  under 
an  appearance  of  physical  weakness,  an  energetic  mind 
and  an  indomitable  will.  In  him  was  revived  the  cool 
obstinacy  of  his  grandfather  the  Taciturn,  Philip  II. 's 
adversary,  the  founder  of  the  liberties  of  the  United 
Provinces.  He  hated  Franco  as  his  ancestor  had  hated 
Spain.     It  is  positively  affirmed,  that  at  the  peace  of 
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Nimeguen,  when  lie  attempted  to  surprise  Marshal 
Luxemberg  at  Mens,  he  was  already  iuformed  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  but  desired  to  break  it  off  at 
any  cost,  and  to  rekindle  war  between  France  and 
combined  Europe. 

For  the  first  time  Louis  XIV.  had  found  an  adversary 
worthy  of  him.  The  close  union  between  the  republic 
and  the  Stadtholder  had  created  a  barrier  sufficiently 
strong  to  limit  his  conquests.  Accordingly,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  French  government  were  directed  to  the 
rupture  of  tliat  union.  This  was  the  great  task  imposed 
upon  Count  d'Avaux,  when  he  was  sent  in  1679  as 
ambassador  to  the  Hague.  Two  parties  then  disputed 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  Holland  :  the  republican  party, 
formed  of  the  remnant  of  the  partisans  of  the  brothers 
de  Witt,  and  of  all  those  who  had  been  dispossessed  of 
power  in  1672,  and  the  Stadtholder  party,  devoted  to 
the  house  of  Orange.  The  first,  numerically  small,  but 
supported  by  the  richest  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  desired 
the  maintenance  of  peace  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  traditional  understandino; 
between  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  form  an  alliance 
between  the  Dutch  republic  and  England,  liberated  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Stuarts,  in  order  thus  to  establish  the 
basis  of  a  new  European  coalition  against  the  French 
monarch.  AVhilst  awaiting  the  propitious  moment  for  the 
success  of  this  bold  policy,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
to  his  views  the  most  important  members  of  the  States- 
general,  by  representing  to  them  the  alliance  between 
the  two  countries  as  a  guarantee  given  to  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen.  lie  carefully  concealed  from  them  his  ulterior 
designs  ;  above  all,  he  surrounded  with  impenetrable 
mystery  his  views  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
Whilst  he  thus  manoeuvred,  Count  d'Avaux  strove,  with 
rare  skill,  to  form  a  French  party  in  the  assembly  that 
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presided  over  the  destinies  of  Holland.  AVorking  upon 
the  political  tendencies  of  the  republicans,  he  spared 
neither  promises  nor  money,  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
over  several  of  the  most  influential  deputies.  He  oiFered 
as  much  as  two  millions  of  florins  to  the  Councillor- 
pensionary  Fagel,  the  most  devoted  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  to  induce  him  to  espouse  his  master's  interests  ; 
but  Fagel's  fidelity  was  not  to  be  shaken.  The  powerful 
and  respected  magistrate  of  Amsterdam  had  a  marked 
preponderance  in  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  whose  example  was  almost  always 
followed  by  the  other  provinces.  Count  d'Avaux  neglected 
nothing  to  gain  him  over.  The  better  to  succeed,  he 
acted  only  occultly,  and  skilfully  disguised  the  odious 
features  of  the  part  he  played.  Soon  a  serious  opposition 
"was  formed  in  the  assembly  of  the  States-general,  and 
more  than  once  the  prince  witnessed  the  rejection  of  pro- 
positions conformable  to  the  European  policy  he  was 
labouring  to  get  accepted,  conformable  also  to  the  true 
interests  of  Holland,  but  which  required,  on  the  part  of 
that  little  country,  and  especially  of  the  commercial  city 
of  Amsterdam,  sacrifices  that  all  were  not  alike  disposed 
to  ofi'er  upon  their  country's  altar.  The  selfishness  natu- 
ral to  the  more  fortunate  classes,  and  the  local  feeling 
inherent  in  federal  States,  served  as  a  lever  to  the 
French  ambassador  ;  and  although  he  did  not  always  use 
it  to  the  best  advantage,  yet,  in  proportion  as  the  prince's 
policy  assumed  a  bolder  and  more  personal  character,  he 
gained  ground.  Already  he  thought  himself  sure  of 
victory,  and  perhaps  his  persevering  efforts  were  really 
on  the  eve  of  a  triumph,  w^hen  an  unexpected  event  broke 
the  chain  of  his  long  intrigues.  This  event  was  the  work 
of  Louis  XIV.  himself,  who  was  so  strongly  interested  to 
support  his  representative,  but  whose  habitual  clear- 
sightedness was  then  obscured  by  the  pursuit  of  a  chimera 
— the  religious  unity  of  his  kingdom. 
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The  correspondence  of  Count  d'Avanx  conclusively 
proves  the  bitter  vexation  with  which  that  skilful  diplo- 
matist saw  all  the  fruit  of  his  ne£;otiations  and  secret 
manoeuvres  utterly  destroyed  by  the  impression  produced 
by  news  of  the  persecution  in  France,  and  by  the  arrival 
of  living  testimony  to  the  intolerance  of  Louis  XIV. 
Upon  the  24th  July  1681,  he  had  already  written,  refer- 
rino;  to  the  edict  concernino;  the  children  of  the  Protes- 
tants  :  "  This  edict  has  caused  no  little  change,  especially 
in  the  sentiments  oftheFrieslanders — so  much  so,  that  M. 
de  Haren,  who  had  always  been  friendly  to  France,  and 
had  openly  opposed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  said,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  States -general,  that  since  it  is  the  inten- 
tion in  France  entirely  to  ruin  their  religion,  measures 
can  no  longer  be  kept  with  her,  .  .  .  He  pointed  out 
in  private  to  the  deputies  of  Frieslaud  and  Groningen,  that 
although  it  be  against  their  interest  to  submit  to  England 
and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  nevertheless,  since  the 
destruction  of  their  religion  is  determined  on  in  France, 
they  must  end  by  allying  themselves  with  Charles  II., 
and  that  he  is  confident  of  bringing  over  the  province  of 
Frieslaud  to  the  same  opinion  witliin  three  weeks  .  .  . 
I  was  informed  of  this  discourse,  and  of  this  change  in 
M.  de  Haren,  by  two  deputies  of  Frieslaud  and  Gronin- 
gen. That  obliged  me  to  go  to  him.  I  broached  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  of  what  was  being  done  in  France 
with  respect  to  it  ;  but,  say  what  I  would  to  prove  to 
him  that  His  Majesty  was  doing  nothing  contrary  to  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  although  I  tried  in  every  way  to 
make  him  speak  out,  all  I  could  get  from  him  was,  that 
the  king  was  master  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  could  do 
what  he  pleased  there."  ^ 

The  9th  March  1685,  he  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.  :  "  I 
have  discovered  to-day  that  they  are  working  to  reconcile 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau.     The 

1  Count  d'Avaux's  Negotiations,  vol.  i.  p.  152-3. 
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minister  VandeiTaje,  who  has  always  been  so  opposed  to 
such  reconciliation,  has  been  for  the  last  two  days  very 
secretly  at  the  Hague.  The  means  taken  to  make  this 
man  act  are  founded  upon  what  is  passing  in  France 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  reformed  religion."  ^  Upon 
the  22d  March  he  added  :  "  The  affairs  of  the  Huguenots 
of  France  have  caused  vexation  to  some  persons  in 
Amsterdam,  but  they  have  not  yet  made  sufficient  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  government  of  that  city  to 
induce  it  to  alter  its  line  of  conduct.  I  am  neverthe- 
less obliged  to  tell  your  majesty  that  the  preachers,  and  the 
reports  sent  hither  from  France,  breed  so  much  bitterness, 
that  I  know  not  what  will  come  of  it  in  the  end."^ 

The  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Leyden  were  opposed 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  made  them  change  their  views.  After  long 
hesitation  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  followed  the 
example  of  those  of  Leyden.  "  They  gave  it  to  be 
understood,"  wrote  the  Count  d'Avaux,  "  that  it  was  the 
affairs  of  the  Huguenots  of  France  that  had  induced 
their  reconciliation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  is 
true  that  such  was  the  motive  of  some  amongst  them,  who 
were  most  zealous  for  their  religion.  It  is  certain  that  it 
served  also  as  a  pretext  to  the  weakness  of  some  otliers, 
who  were  not  sorry  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, seeing  that  the  public,  excited  by  the  declamation 
of  the  French  ministers,  and  by  the  false  reports  of  the 
refugees,  testified  a  great  animosity."  ^ 

The  report  spread  by  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  that 
Louis  XIV.  demanded  the  extradition  of  all  the  Hu- 
guenots who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Seven  Provinces, 
influenced  even  the  election  of  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam, 
which  took  place  a  few  months  later.  "  Amongst  the 
four  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,"  wrote  Count  d'Avaux 

1  Count  d'Avaux's  Negotiations,  vol.  iv.  p.  294-295. 
^  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  319-320.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  191. 

2  A 
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on  tills  head,  "  the  two  new  ones,  who  were  perhaps  the 
two  best  that  could  be  chosen,  have  the  fault  of  being 
very  zealous  for  their  religion,  to  such  a  point  that  one  of 
them  said,  three  weeks  before,  to  one  of  his  friends,  that 
he  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  republic  could 
not  subsist  without  a  close  alliance  with  France,  but  that 
now  that  he  sees  how  those  of  his  religion  are  treated,  he 
will  be  the  first  to  take  quite  opposite  measures."  ^ 

On  the  10th  June  1688,  at  the  very  moment  that  Louis 
XIV.  was  preparing  to  move  his  armies  to  the  Rhine,  in 
hopes  of  thus  preyenting  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  quit- 
ting Holland  to  dethrone  his  father-in-law.  Count  d'Avaux 
sent  him  this  significant  despatch  :  "  I  am  obliged  to  tell 
your  majesty  that  it  is  much  to  be  feared  the  Prince  of 
Orange  will  get  assistance  from  the  States-general,  which 
formerly  he  would  not  have  had.  But  he  has  made  such 
good  use  of  the  pretext  of  religion,  and  the  fugitives  from 
France  have  so  animated  the  Calvinists  of  this  country, 
that  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  States  will  follow 
their  true  interests,  as  they  formerly  would  have  done."^ 

It  thus  is  proved  that  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  dragonnades  which  preceded  and  followed 
that  fatal  measure,  counteracted  the  astute  calculations  of 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  The  disunion  he 
had  fomented  disappeared  before  the  imminence  of  the 
peril  that  menaced  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  reformed 
religion  in  France,  England,  and  Holland;  and  the  happy 
concord  of  all  classes  of  the  nation  was  re-established  by 
the  prince  who  was  considered  the  representative  and 
defender  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  the  implacable 
antagonist  of  the  persecuting  monarch.  His  mind  tran- 
quil on  this  score,  William  of  Orange  was  at  liberty  to 
pursue  a  loftier  object. 

1  Count  d'Avaux'g  Negotiations,  vol.  v.  p.  231-232. 

2  Despatch  of  the  10th  June  1G83  ;  Archives  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  detail 
the  means  bj  the  aid  of  'which  tlie  prince  prepared,  for 
ten  years,  with  the  patient  confidence  that  true  genius 
inspires,  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  exhibiting  the  part  the  re- 
fugees took  in  that  event. 

William  of  Orange  was  the  real  author  of  the  League 
of  Augsburg,  which  prepared  the  European  coalition  of 
1689.  But  the  first  idea  of  that  League  belongs  to  a 
refugee — to  Brousson,  settled  at  Lausanne,  and  deputed 
bj  his  companions  in  exile  to  the  Protestant  powers  of 
northern  Europe.  He  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Pensionary  Fagel,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
with  the  Elector  Frederick-William,  It  was  at  Berlin 
that  he  imparted  to  the  two  princes  the  plan  of  a  Pro- 
testant confederation  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  from  this 
project  issued  the  League  of  Augsburg,  which  united  in 
a  bond  of  common  resistance  the  Reformed  and  the 
Catholic  States,  alike  alarmed  by  the  King  of  France's 
ambition,  and  indignant  at  the  conquests  he  had  just 
accomplished,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  in  virtue  of 
the  decisions  of  his  chambers  of  reunion.  AVhen  all 
Europe  had  agreed  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  flood  of 
invasion — when  the  Pope  had  become  the  ally  of  Holland, 
Denmark  of  Austria,  Sweden  of  Savoy,  Saxony  of  Bavaria, 
Brandenburg  of  Spain — William  of  Orange  no  longer 
hesitated  to  embark  to  overthrow  James  IL,  and  to  rid 
England  of  a  detested  government. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April  1688  that  Count  d'Avaux 
first  obtained  information  of  the  understanding  existing  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  chiefs  of  the  French  emigrants 
in  England.  According  to  all  appearance,  Jurieu  was 
William's  principal  channel  of  communication.  That 
ardent  preacher,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
resolution  and  action,  had  passed  a  part  of  his  youth  in 
England.    The  violence  of  his  writings  against  Charles  II. 
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and  tlie  Duke  of  York  had  drawn  upon  him  the  attention 
of  the  prince  to  ^yhom  the  fiery  divine  looked  for  the 
deliverance  of  Great  Britain.    Excited  bj  him,  the  refugees 
in  London  prepared  by  their  discourse  the  success  of 
William's  projects.      The  narratives  of  their  sufferings 
passed   from    mouth    to    mouth,   inspired   the   English 
■with  lively  apprehensions  and  an  unspeakable  horror  of 
the  designs  attributed  to  James  II.     In  vain  did  this 
prince   affect    to   disapprove   Louis   XIV.'s    intolerant 
policy — in  vain  did  he  appear  disposed  to  succour  those 
fugitives  who  had  need  of  public  assistance.     None  were 
deceived  by  these  apparent  marks  of  sympathy,  so  con- 
trary to  his  real  sentiments — so  opposed  especially  to  the 
rigorous   measures  he  had  decreed  against  the   Scotch 
Presbyterians.     Moreover,  he  himself  threw  off  the  mask 
when  he  caused  to  be  burned,  by  the  hangman's  hand, 
Claude's  temperate  and  touching  narrative  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  French  Protestants.     The  refugees  esta- 
blished in  Holland  manifested   the  same  antipathy  to 
James  II.     They  spread  doubts  (affected  or  sincere)  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  birth,  and  thus 
helped  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  profit  by  the  adroit  false- 
hood which  was  one  of  the  pretexts  of  his  expedition. 
They  further  facilitated  his  enterprise  by  the  large  sums 
they  circulated  in  the  country.    "  The  States  of  Holland," 
wrote  Count  d'Avaux  in  1688,  "  consented,  upon  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  grant  four 
millions  to  be  employed  in  the  fortification  of  Amsterdam. 
The  burgomasters,  who  desired  that  this  money  should 
be  well  employed,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should 
not  be  able  to  make  any  bad  use  of  it,  took  all  possible 
precautions  to  that  end.    They  inserted  in  the  resolution, 
that  the  levy  of  these  four  millions  should  be  distributed 
over  four  years ;  that  each  year,  before  raising  the  million, 
it  should  be  decided  to  what  purpose  it  should  be  applied, 
and  the  places  should  be  designated  for  whose  fortification 
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it  was  to  be  used.  But  tlie  Duke  of  Orange  and  Pen- 
sionary Fagel  eluded  all  these  precautions.  As  there 
was  great  abundance  of  money  in  Holland,  and  as  tlie 
French  refugees  had  brought  thither  a  great  quantity, 
he  so  managed  that  the  receiver-general  of  the  States- 
general,  who,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  States, 
was  to  take  but  one  million,  did  not  close  his  office  till 
he  had  accepted  the  whole  four  ;  and  he  declared  to  the 
States-general  that  the  concourse  had  been  so  great 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  know  what  he  was  about. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Fagel  prevented  harm  coming 
to  him  from  this  affair.  They  merely  ordered  him  to 
keep  the  money,  and  these  four  millions  served  the  prince 
for  part  of  the  expense  of  his  expedition  to  England."  ^ 
The  ambassador  of  France  added,  in  one  of  his  subsequent 
despatches,  that  of  these  four  millions  about  five  hundred 
thousand  crowns  had  been  supplied  by  the  refugees. 

The  flower  of  the  little  army  with  which  the  prince 
landed  at  Torbay  was  also  composed  of  French  emigrants. 
A  large  number  of  officers  of  the  regiment  of  fusileers  in 
garrison  at  Strasburg ;  of  the  regiment  of  Burgundy, 
garrisoned  in  the  same  city;  of  that  of  Auvergne,  divided 
between  JNIetz  and  Verdun ;  of  officers,  and  even  of  private 
soldiers,  proceeding  from  Lille,  Quesnoy,  and  the  frontier 
towns  in  general,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Holland,  and 
the  States-general,  at  the  Stadtholder's  request,  had 
distributed  them  in  the  principal  fortresses.  There  were 
companies  composed  almost  entirely  of  Frenchmen  at 
Breda,  under  Captains  La  Berliere,  Pralon,  d'Auteuil, 
Desparon,  Loupie,  La  Pesrine  ;  at  Maestricht,  under  the 
colonel  of  cavalry,  de  Boncourt,  and  under  Captains  de 
Boncourt  junior,  Du  Bac,  Marsilly,  Falantiu;  at  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  under  Captain  St  Germain  ;  at  Bois-le-Duc, 
under  Captains  Cormon,  Fugni,  Ricutor,  La  Merie ;  at 
Zutphen,    under    Captains   Dortoux,    llonset,   INIalboix, 

^  Count  d'Avaux's  Negotiations,  voL  vi.  p.  132-134. 
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Blanchefort ;    at  Nimeguen,    under  Captains  Belcastel, 
d'Avejan,  de  Maricourt,  d'Entragues,  de  St  Sauveiir;  at 
Arnheim,  under  Captains  de  Montant,  Monpas,  Chalais, 
and  La  Rambilli^re ;  at  Grave,  under  Captain  Cabrole ; 
at  Utrecht,  under  Captains  Gastine,  de  I'lsle,  Ville,  Tra- 
Tersj,  de  Chavernaj,  Rapin;  at  the  Hague,  under  Cap- 
tains Petit,  Monbrun,  de  Jaucourt,  de  Fabrice.    All  these 
officers  had  entered  the    Dutch   service.      Several   had 
previously  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  required 
to  fight  against  France.     Although  fugitives  and  reputed 
deserters,  according  to  military  law,  they  yet  did  not  hold 
themselves  entirely  released  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  they 
had  taken  to  Louis  XIV.    Thence  frequent  duels  between 
those  who,  preferring   their  religion   to    their   country, 
bitterly  blamed  the  persecuting   king,    and   those  who 
maintained  that  a  French  officer  ought  never,  under  any 
circumstance  or  pretext,  to  fail  in  the  respect  due  to  his 
legitimate  sovereign.     The  Prince  of  Orange  openly  pro- 
tected those  whose  views  chimed  in  with  his  policy,  and 
sheltered  them  from  the  effi3cts  of  the  prosecutions  directed 
against  them  by  the  Dutch  tribunals.     But,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  crushing  in  the  bud  these  incipient  dissensions, 
and  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  sentiment  of  honour 
and  fidelity  that  animated  these  loyal  exiles,  he  imposed 
upon  them  an  oath  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
serve  the  republic  against  all  her  enemies.    This  oath,  in- 
tended to  de-naturalize  them,  by  breaking  the  last  link  that 
attached  them  to  France,  was  thus  conceived  : — 

"  I  promise  and  swear  to  be  loyal  and  faithful  to  my 
Lords  the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces;  to  obey 
the  orders  and  commands  of  the  said  States,  of  his  hio;h- 
ness,  and  of  the  Council  of  State,  as  also  of  all  chiefs  and 
officers,  already  named  as  such,  or  who  may  hereafter  be 
named  by  the  States-general,  or  by  authority  from  them, 
against  all  in  general,  without  excepting  whomsoever  it 
may  be,  according  as  the  affairs  and  need  of  the  said  Pro- 
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rinces  may  require  it,  both  in  and  out  of  the  country,  by 
land  and  by  sea  ;  to  respect  and  execute  their  commands; 
and  generally  to  be  guided  by  the  articles  and  ordinances 
already  made,  or  which  may  be  made,  with  respect  to  the 
employment  I  hold. — So  help  me  God."^ 

We  hare  elsewhere  related  that  three  French  regi- 
ments of  infantry,   a   squadron  of  cavalry,   and    seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six    Protestant   officers    distributed 
through  all  the  battalions,  embarked  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  powerfully  contributed  to  the  triumph  of 
his  cause  in  England,   Scotland,  and   Ireland.     AVhen 
the  Revolution  was  accomplished  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
WiUiam  III.  returned  to  the  Continent  to  continue  the 
war   ao:aiust   Louis  XIV,     The  refucrees  followed  him 
thither,  and  continued  to  serve  with  the  same  valour  and 
fidelity.       A  regiment   commanded  by  the  ]\Iarquis  de 
Ruvigny  fought  under  his  orders  at  Steinkirk  and  Neer- 
winden.     A  division,  under  Charles  de  Schomberg,  was 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the 
army  of  Catinat.     The  Dutch  troops  became  more  and 
more  officered  by  Frenchmen,  who  covered  themselves 
with  glory  in  that  bloody  war,  to  which  the   treaty  of 
Ryswick  put  an  end.     Peace  restored,  the  French  regi- 
ments were  disbanded ;  but  they  were  hastily  re-formed 
in  1703,  when  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  again 
set  Europe  in  a  flame.     Two  regiments  of  infantry,  com- 
posed entirely  of  refugees,  fought  in  Piedmont,  under  the 
orders  of  La  Porte  and  Cavalier  ;  three  others  in  Holland, 
under  the  command  of  Belcastel,  afterwards  replaced  by 
]\Ionteze,  de  Lislemaretz,  and  de  Vi90use.     They  contri- 
buted to  the  victory  of  the  allies  on  the  bloody  day  of 
Oudenarde,  and  on  that  of  ]\Ialplaquet,  which  reduced 
Louis  XIV,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  consent  to  the  humi- 
liating  conditions  of  the   preliminaries  of  the  Hague, 
which  the   coalition   had  the  folly   to   refuse,     Wliilst 

^  Groot  PlakaathoeJc,  toL  iv,  fo,  166, 
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Prince  Eugene  took  possession  of  Lille,  and  the  road  to 
Paris  was  open  to  the  enemy,  a  Dutch  party,  commanded 
by  refugee  ofl&cers,  had  the  boldness  to  push  forward  from 
Courtrai  to  the  gates  of  Versailles,  and  to  carry  off,  upon 
the  bridge  of  Sevres,  the  king's  first  equerry. 

When  the  allied  powers  at  last  made  up  their  minds 
to  assist  the  Camisards,  they  selected  Belcastel  to  direct 
the  expedition.  Named  major-general  in  a  conference 
held  at  the  Hague  on  the  28th  April  1704,  in  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  quarters,  he  received  orders  to  raise  a 
body  of  five  thousand  men,  with  which  he  was  to  make 
his  way  into  the  Cevennes.  Cavalier's  submission  made 
this  project  miscarry.  The  arrest  of  one  of  Belcastel's 
principal  officers,  named  Villas,  son  of  a  physician  at 
St  Hippolyte,  and  who  had  served  as  cornet  in  Gallo- 
way's regiment,  made  him  abandon  all  further  attempts  at 
organizing  a  rising  in  Languedoc ;  but  he  continued  to 
serve  under  the  banner  of  the  republic,  and  in  1710  he 
received  command  of  the  Dutch  troops  in  Spain.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Saragossa,  which 
cost  Philip  V.  five  thousand  dead,  four  thousand  pri- 
soners, and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  partly 
through  his  entreaties  that  Charles  III.  made  up  his  mind 
to  march  on  Madrid,  which  Louis  XIV.'s  grandson 
abandoned,  for  the  second  time,  on  the  9th  September, 
but  which  the  allies  were  forced  to  evacuate  in  their  turn 
on  the  18th  of  the  following  November.  Some  days 
afterwards  occurred  the  celebrated  battle  of  Villaviciosa, 
won  by  Vendome,  where  Belcastel  was  killed. 

Amongst  the  officers  who  remained  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice, after  having  fought  under  the  flag  of  William  III., 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  was  Goulon,  that  distinguished 
pupil  of  Vauban,  who  had  been  so  useful  to  Marshal 
Schomberg  during  the  war  in  Ireland.  As  general  of 
artillery  and  commander  of  the  regiment  of  Hoorn,  he 
maintained  his  high   reputation.      The  other   refugees 
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who  most  signalized  themselves  in  the  armies  of  the 
republic  are — Baron  d'lvoi,  quartermaster-general  and 
first  engineer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  M'ho  made  him 
governor  of  the  fort  of  Schenck  ;  Jacques  de  I'Etang,  a 
celebrated  architect  and  engineer,  "who  afterwards  settled 
at  Amsterdam  ;  Collot  d'Escmy,  an  artillery  officer  of 
great  merit ;  Mauregnault,  equally  distinguished  in  the 
same  arm  ;  Paul- Augustus  de  Rochebrune,  son-in-law  of 
Barbeyrac,  captain,  afterwards  lieutenant-colonel ;  Paul 
du  Ry,  an  officer  of  engineers,  who  repaired  the  forti- 
fications of  Maestricht.  The  military  refugees  po^ycr- 
fully  contributed  to  improve  the  art  of  war  amongst  the 
Dutch  and  their  allies.  The  French  engineers  especially, 
who  proceeded  from  the  schools  recently  established  by 
Louvois,  were  then  superior  to  those  of  all  other  nations, 
and  the  knowledge  which  those  who  emigrated  dissemi- 
nated in  the  Protestant  States  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence on  some  of  the  victories  which  the  allied  powers 
afterwards  obtained  over  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV. 

A  great  number  of  men-of-war's-men  and  naval  officers, 
after  having  been  constrained  to  external  acts  of  Catho- 
licism, quitted  the  French  service  for  that  of  Holland. 
In  the  month  of  January  1686,  three  French  vessels, 
having  put  into  Dutch  ports,  were  forthwith  entirely 
deserted  by  their  newly-converted  crews,  who  declared 
they  would  not  return  to  a  country  where  their  religion 
was  proscribed.  All  the  Dutch  writers  acknowledge  the 
considerable  share  our  sailors  had  in  improving  the  naval 
art  in  their  new  country.  Admiral  Duquesne  was  one 
of  the  most  skilful  seamen  of  his  century.  More  than 
any  other  he  had  seconded  Colbert's  efforts  to  create 
those  formidable  fleets  which  beat  De  Ruyter  in  the 
waters  of  Sicily,  chastised  the  corsairs  of  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  Algiers,  bombarded  Genoa,  and  for  thirty  years 
gave  the  empire  of  the  sea  to  Louis  XIV.  After  tlie 
revocation  he  beheld,  with  gloomy  despair,  the  king's 
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ships  gradually  deserted  bj  a  portion  of  their  best  sailors, 
'who  went  to  Holland,  where  they  were  most  welcome, 
that  country  being  then  richer  in  merchantmen  than  in 
ships  of  war.  In  1686  more  than  eight  hundred  expe- 
rienced mariners  had  already  gone  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  their  numbers  continually  increased,  because 
they  preferred  the  Dutch  service  to  that  of  England,  then 
governed  by  the  Stuarts.  Often,  after  taking  temporary 
shelter  at  Plymouth,  they  re-embarked  for  some  Dutch 
port.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  made  his  preparations 
to  attack  James  II.,  on  the  island  of  Zealand  alone  one 
hundred  and  fifty  French  sailors  were  enlisted,  forming 
part  of  the  great  levy  of  nine  thousand  sailors  ordered  by 
the  States-general.  They  were  placed,  as  picked  men,  on 
board  the  admiral's  and  vice-admiral's  ships.  Most  of 
them,  natives  of  the  coast  of  Saintonge,  had  come  to 
Zealand  under  the  guidance  of  the  minister  Orillar,  and 
they  announced  that  more  than  five  hundred  seamen 
from  the  same  French  province  were  preparing  to  follow 
them.  The  coasts  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Guienne 
also  largely  contributed  to  this  emigration,  much  to  be 
regretted  by  France,  since  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
rapid  decline  of  her  naval  power.  Many  of  these  fugi- 
tives were  made  officers  or  midshipmen,  and  Holland  had 
more  than  once  occasion  to  be  grateful  for  the  services 
of  such  men  as  Colin  de  Plessy,  Crequi  la  Roche,  Francis 
Leguat,  Anthony  Valleau,  Chobases,  Guillot,  Desher- 
biers.  But  the  most  distinguished  sailors  whom  persecu- 
tion drove  into  that  country  were  the  two  sons  of  the 
admiral  whom  Louis  XIV.,  making  an  exception  to  the 
severity  of  the  edicts,  had  allowed  to  end  his  days  in 
France,  unmolested  on  account  of  his  religion.  Henry, 
Marquis  Duquesne,  who  had  been  associated  in  the  coun- 
cils and  last  great  naval  victories  of  his  father,  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Abraham,  and  by  an  excellent 
naval  ofi&cer,  named  Charles  de  Sailly.     By  a  regular 
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treaty  with  the  States-general,  signed  in  1689,  he  was 
authorized  to  equip  ten  vessels,  to  convey  a  colony  of 
refugees  to  the  Mascarenhas  islands.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  colony  was  to  be  his,  and  to  descend  at  his  death  to 
his  legitimate  heirs,  on  condition  that  each  new  possessor 
should  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  republic, 
and  should  never  conclude  any  treaty  or  alliance  that 
might  prejudice  his  suzerain.  Soon  great  preparations 
announced  to  all  the  refugees  dispersed  in  Holland, 
England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  the  approacliing 
departure  of  an  expedition  directed  against  a  distant 
country  vaguely  designated  under  the  name  of  Eden.  A 
certain  number  of  fugitives  presented  themselves,  resolved 
to  risk  the  enterprise.  Stephen  de  Fregodiere,  a  cap- 
tain in  a  French  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Provinces,  was  authorized  to  accompany  the  expeditionary 
corps  as  engineer,  to  fortify  the  island,  and  remain  there 
six  years,  retaining  his  rank  in  the  army.  But  when  the 
brothers  Duquesne  learned  that  the  expedition  was  in 
reality  directed  against  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and  that 
ships  of  war  were  leaving  France  for  the  same  destina- 
tion, they  abandoned  the  project,  in  order  not  to  violate 
their  oath  never  to  make  war  upon  the  French  flag. 
They  quitted  their  comrades,  and  retired  into  the  canton 
of  Vaud,  whilst  most  of  the  sailors  enrolled  under  their 
command  went  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  fought 
against  that  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  refugees  served  the  republic  by  their  political 
writings,  and  by  the  diplomatic  talents  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  amongst  them.  Whilst  the  great  Arnaud 
published  attacks  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  perhaps  to 
facilitate  his  return  to  France,  whence  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  had  obtained  his  banishment,  the  prince's 
rights  were  ably  defended  by  some  of  the  refugees,  who 
at  the  same  time  exposed  the  intrigues  of  the  powerful 
order  which  exercised  so  fatal  an  influence  over  Louis  XIV. 
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aud  Jcarnes  II.  When  Bayle  accused  all  France  of  Lav- 
ing shared  in  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants — when, 
addressing  the  soldiers  who  had  been  victorious  over  their 
countrymen  in  their  campaigns  in  the  interior  of  France, 
he  exclaimed,  with  his  southern  vivacity — "  They  say 
that  you  take  such  pleasure  in  seeing  the  heretics'  houses 
ransacked,  that  you  already  ask  one  another,  '  Shall  we 
not  urge  the  king  to  send  us  with  his  victorious  armies  to 
convert  all  the  Protestant  States  1 — shall  we  not  go  and 
help  the  King  of  England  to  do  in  his  kingdom  what  has 
just  been  done  in  this  V  " — did  he  not  serve  the  cause  of 
Holland  and  that  of  William  of  Orange  1  Did  he  not 
revive  the  hatred  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  give  new 
strength  to  tliose  who  were  preparing  to  fight  against 
him  ?  Claude's  celebrated  publication,  composed,  if 
Count  d'Avaux  is  to  be  believed,  by  the  express  order  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  it  not  a  heavy  blow  dealt  to  the 
King  of  England,  who  revenged  himself  in  so  puerile  a 
fashion  ?  The  Soupirs  de  la  France  esclave,  attributed  to 
Jurieu,  did  it  not  add  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  phi- 
losophical party  in  France,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
persecution — a  party  as  yet  little  numerous,  but  which 
comprised  several  illustrious  thinkers,  the  Dukes  de 
Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse,  St  Simon,  Feuelon,  Vauban, 
Catinat  1  The  political  and  religious  reaction  experi- 
enced at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  new  sys- 
tem followed  by  the  regent,  had  they  not  been  partly 
prepared  by  that  fervid  publication,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  police,  circulated  through- 
out all  France,  and  which  was  reprinted,  as  the  work  of 
a  patriot,  in  the  first  years  of  the  French  Revolution? 

But,  of  all  the  refugees,  it  was  Jurieu's  brother-in-law, 
Jacques  Basnage,  w^ho  shone  in  the  first  rank  as  a  diplo- 
matist, and  who  acquired  a  European  reputation,  not 
only  by  his  writings  and  discourses,  but  also  by  the 
negotiations  which  he  directed  with  equal  skill  and  sue- 
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cess.  Appointed,  iu  the  first  instance,  preacher  at  Rot- 
terdam, he  was  soon  called  to  the  Hague  by  the  Grand 
Pensionary  Heinsius,  who  appreciated  his  political  genius, 
and  desired  to  have  him  nearer  to  his  person. 

Voltaire  has  said  of  Basnage  that  he  was  better  suited 
to  be  minister  of  State  than  of  a  parish.  Heinsius  and 
Van  Haren,  who,  after  the  death  of  William  of  Orange, 
were  dominant  in  the  councils  of  the  repubhc,  intrusted 
him  with  several  important  missions,  whose  result  invari- 
ably justified  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him.  Once 
only,  in  1709,  at  the  conference  of  Gertruydenberg,  he 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  peace,  which  the  allies, 
intoxicated  with  their  triumphs,  did  not  sincerely  desire  ; 
and  he  witnessed  with  grief  the  rejection  of  the  request 
he  addressed  to  Louis  XIV.'s  plenipotentiaries  for  the 
restoration  of  liberty  of  worship  to  those  Protestants  who 
had  not  quitted  the  kingdom.  At  the  conferences  of 
Utrecht  he  was  intrusted  with  a  secret  negotiation  with 
Marshal  Uxelles,  and  he  accomplished  it  with  brilliant 
success.  The  marshal's  praise  of  him,  that  of  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy,  and  the  high  opinion  formed  of  him  by  Cardinal 
de  Bouillon,  who  confided  to  him,  during  his  residence  at 
the  Hague,  all  the  affairs  of  which  he  treated  with  the 
States,  drew  upon  Basnage  the  notice  of  the  regent,  who 
soon  gave  him  a  singular  mark  of  his  consideration  and 
esteem.  When,  in  171G,  he  sent  the  Abbe  Dubois,  after- 
wards cardinal  and  prime-minister,  as  ambassador  to  the 
Hague,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  between 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  he  directed  him  to  address 
himself  to  Basnage,  and  to  be  guided  in  all  things  by  his 
advice.  The  exile's  heart  had  not  grown  cold  towards 
his  country.  He  zealously  seconded  the  French  negotia- 
tor, and  the  alliance  was  concluded  in  1717.  The  dis- 
cernment he  had  shown,  and  the  disinterestedness  that 
had  guided  him,  determined  the  regent  to  remove,  of  his 
own  accord,  the  sequestration  that  for  thirty-two  years 
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bacl  rested  upon  his  property.  When  Dubois  asked  him, 
in  his  master's  name,  what  recompense  he  desired  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  :  "  None  for  myself,"  he  replied, 
"  but  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  they  would 
restore  to  my  brother,  Samuel  Basnage  of  Flotteman- 
ville,  preacher  at  the  French  church  at  Zutphen,  the  pro- 
perty he  possessed  in  Normandy."  ^  Lemontey  insinu- 
ates, in  his  History  of  the  Regency,  that  Basnage  let 
himself  be  won  over  by  Dubois,  and  that  he  acted  as  he 
did  in  hopes  of  a  stipulated  remuneration.  The  supposi- 
tion is  wholly  inadmissible.  Refuted  by  the  recognized 
integrity  of  the  noble  exile,  it  is  formally  contradicted  by 
the  irrefragable  testimony  of  Dubois  himself^  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  regent  tried  to  attach  him  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  gratitude,  so  as  to  reserve  the  right  of  making 
another  appeal  to  his  patriotism,  should  an  occasion  pre- 
sent itself,  as  it  soon  aftersvards  did.  The  regent  had 
reason  to  fear  that  the  intrigues  of  Alberoni,  who  aspired 
to  play  the  part  of  Richelieu,  and  to  restore  to  Spain 
its  former  power,  might  induce  the  Protestants  of  the 
Ce venues  to  take  up  arms  again,  and  to  rekindle  the 
terrible  war  of  the  Camisards.  In  his  uneasiness,  he 
sent  a  gentleman  to  the  Hague,  and  addressed  him  to 
Basnage,  whose  assistance  he  asked  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  France.  Basnage  put  the  French  govern- 
ment in  communication  with  Anthony  Court,  one  of  the 
preachers  in  the  desert,  who,  by  his  active  correspondence, 
by  the  authority  attached  to  his  words,  and  by  frequent 
visitations  undertaken,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  France,  exercised  unbounded  influence  over 

1  Born  at  Bayeux,  in  1638,  Samuel  Basnage  of  Flottemanville  did  duty  in 
the  cburch  of  that  town  until  1685.  He  accompanied  his  father,  Anthony 
Basnage  of  Flottemanville,  to  Holland.  Anthony  was  brother  to  Henry 
Basnage  of  Franqueuay,  father  of  Jacques  Basnage,  and  died  pastor  of  Zut- 
phen in  1721.  Samuel  was,  therefore,  the  cousin  and  not  the  brother  of 
Jacques  Basnage.  The  denomination  of  brother,  in  the  mouth  of  the  latter, 
is  to  be  taken  in  a  purely  Christian  sense. 

2  See  Dubois'  letter  to  Basnage,  inserted  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  United  Provinces.    The  Hague,  1726. 
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tlie  Protestant  population,  and  could,  at  his  will,  soothe 
them  to  submission  or  rouse  them  to  revolt.  Imbued  with 
Calvin's  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  Basnage  had 
severely  condemned  the  insurrection  of  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Cevennes,  whilst  Jurieu  justified  it  upon  principles  of 
natural  right.  Moreover,  another  civil  war,  fomented  by 
the  agents  of  Philip  V.'s  minister,  could  but  further  aggra- 
vate tlie  lot  of  the  Cevenols.  Basnage  felt  this,  and, 
uniting  his  efforts  with  those  of  Anthony  Court,  at  the 
admonition  of  the  Count  de  Morville,  French  ambassador 
in  Holland,  and  at  the  express  entreaty  of  the  regent,  he 
addressed  to  those  of  his  religion  in  France  a  pastoral 
admonition,  which  was  printed  in  Paris,  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  circulated  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  south.  This  letter,  written 
with  tact  and  moderation,  powerfully  aided  the  work  of 
conciliation  commenced  by  Anthony  Court.  The  Pro- 
testant population  of  Languedoc  and  the  Cevennes  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  an  unequal  struggle,  which  could  be 
profitable  only  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  return,  put  a  salutary  curb  on  the  pitiless  zeal 
of  the  successors  of  the  INIontrevels  and  the  Bavilles. 
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Since  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Calvinist 
France,  deprived  of  its  academies,  no  longer  possessed 
either  great  writers  or  the  means  of  forming  new  ones. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whole  pro- 
vinces were  without  either  temples  or  pastors.  Others 
only  possessed  ministers  of  little  education,  irregularly 
appointed  by  assemblies  in  the  desert,  and  less  com- 
mendable for  their  oratorical  talents  than  for  the  indomit- 
able zeal  which  made  them  brave  martyrdom.  But  a 
colony  of  preachers  and  of  learned  men  had  passed  into 
Holland.  There  they  found  liberty  and  repose,  honour 
and  respect,  and  thence  they  unceasingly  laboured  to 
maintain  the  faith  and  to  diffuse  enlightenment  in  the 
unfortunate  country  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon. 
From  the  time  of  the  dragonnades  to  that  of  Louis  XVI., 
Holland  was  the  most  ardent  focus  of  French  Protestant- 
ism, whose  rays  were  darted  thence  into  France,  Germany, 
and  England.     But  it  was  upon  the  United  Provinces 
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tbemselres  that  its  action  was  most  powerful.  There  it 
renoYated  the  Walloon  church ;  propagated,  or  at  least 
accelerated  the  propagation  of,  the  Frencli  tongue;  and 
communicated  to  literature  and  science  a  salutary  impulse, 
felt  in  that  country  to  the  present  day. 

The  Walloon  communities,  created  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  had  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing tendency  to  lose  their  distinctive  character,  and 
to  blend  with  the  Netherlanders,  were  revived  and  reani- 
mated by  the  arrival  of  the  refugees.  The  colonics  of 
Rotterdam,  >Jimeguen,  and  Tholen,  about  to  disappear, 
owed  to  them  their  preservation.  That  of  Amsterdam 
had  been  sufficiently  numerous  and  strong  to  defend  its 
nationality  against  the  invading  flood  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage ;  but  it  was  increased  and  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  so  many  thousand  new  fugitives. 

Before  the  revocation,  the  Walloon  communities  lacked 
pastors.  Louis  XIV.'s  government  amply  supplied  this 
want.  The  colony  of  Amsterdam  alone  received  sixteen 
exiled  preachers,  whilst  more  than  two  hundred  others 
spread  themselves  through  all  the  towns  of  the  United 
Provinces.  They  were  the  elite  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  France  ;  for,  it  must  here  be  said,  a  certain  number  of 
ministers  had  yielded  to  seductions  and  snares,  and  had 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  in  order  not  to  quit  their 
country.  Those  who  resigned  themselves  to  exile  were 
firm  and  courageous  men,  who  had  resisted  promises  and 
menaces,  and  who  thenceforward  added  the  authority  of 
their  example  to  the  weight  of  their  words.  Sprung,  for 
the  most  part,  from  noble  families,  or  from  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie,  they  were  equally  accustomed  to 
intercourse  with  great  people  and  with  small.  By  birth 
equal  to  the  former,  they  knew  how  to  place  themselves,  by 
a  natural  and  easy  familiarity,  on  a  level  with  the  latter  ; 
and  they  performed  their  pastoral  duties  M'ith  a  conscien- 
tious dignity  to  which  the   old  Walloon  congregatious 

2  B 
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-were  imaccustomecl.  During  the  uhole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  all  the  towns  where  French  refugees  or  their 
descendants  were  met  with,  the  names  of  those  exiled 
ministers  were  never  uttered  but  with  respect  and  vene- 
ration. 

The  influence  thej  exercised  on  the  style  of  preaching 
constituted  their  first  title  to  honour.  To  appreciate  its 
extent,  it  suffices  to  compare  their  discourses  with  those  of 
the  Walloon  or  Dutch  pastors.  The  difference  is  immense. 
In  France,  pulpit  eloquence  had  reached  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  both  of  the  two  churches  that  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  man's  conscience,  and  several  of  the 
exiled  ministers  were  hardly  inferior  to  Bossuet,  and 
certainly  superior  to  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Flechier. 
The  Walloon  communities  had  no  orators  to  compare  to 
them.  The  Dutch  style  of  preaching  was  learned,  but 
monotonous,  and  deficient  in  animation.  Accordingly, 
the  French  churches  were  frequented  not  only  by  the 
refugees,  but  also  by  the  descendants  of  the  Walloon 
families,  and  by  all  those  Dutch  who  knew  French,  and 
to  whom  education  had  given  a  certain  purity  of  literary 
taste.  In  many  towns,  the  magistrates  almost  regularly 
attended  the  French  service.  A  number  of  Dutch  even 
joined  the  French  communities,  thus  compensating  the 
losses  occasioned  to  the  new  colonies  by  the  desertion  of 
those  of  their  members  who  attached  themselves  to  the 
national  church. 

The  superiority  of  French  preaching  was  long  main- 
tained,— thanks,  perhaps,  to  a  custom  peculiar  to  the 
churches  of  the  Refuge  in  the  United  Provinces.  The 
office  of  pastor  was  there  habitually  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  tended  to  become  hereditary  in  the 
same  families.  Thus  were  formed,  as  with  the  Hebrews 
of  old,  sacerdotal  races, — the  Chaufcpies  from  Poitou,  the 
Mouniers  from  Perigord,  the  Delprats  from  INIontauban, 
the  Saurins  from  Nismes.     A  large  number  of  pastors,  the 
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issue  of  these  illustrious  ancestors,  filled  in  succession  the 
pulpits  of  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Lejdeu, 
Haarlem,  and  contributed  to  maintain  the  fame  given  to 
those  churches  bj  the  talent  of  their  first  founders.  Their 
distance  from  their  former  country,  and  the  impossibility 
of  taking  for  models  the  great  lights  of  the  French 
Catholic  church,  rendered  them,  in  the  long-run,  inferior 
to  their  predecessors.  But,  previous  to  this  tardy  de- 
cline, a  complete  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Walloon 
and  Dutch  preaching,  which  formed  itself  completely  on 
the  pattern  of  that  of  France,  and  afterwards  maintained 
a  high  rank. 

The  most  brilliant  orator  of  the  Refuge,  Jacques  Saurin, 
belongs  to  the  second  period  of  the  emigration.  Born  at 
Nismes  in  1677,  he  followed  his  father  to  Geneva,  and 
quitted  the  grave  studies  he  had  commenced  in  that  town 
to  enter,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  regiment  raised  by  the 
IMarquis  de  Ruvigny  for  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
then  engaged  in  the  European  coalition  against  Louis  XIV. 
After  that  prince's  defection,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and 
completed  his  religious  education.  The  young  student's 
oratorical  exercises  early  attracted  numerous  auditors  : 
one  day  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  the  cathedral  to 
the  crowd  that  had  flocked  to  hear  him.  He  had  but 
just  taken  orders  when  he  was  named  minister  of  the 
French  Protestant  church  in  London.  He  took  the  cele- 
brated Tillotson  for  his  model,  and,  by  so  doing,  perfected 
the  admirable  talents  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him.  It 
was  then,  perhaps,  that  Abbadie,  hearing  him  for  the  first 
time,  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  a  man  or  an  angel  who  speaks  1 " 
Summoned  to  the  Hague  in  1705,  with  the  title  of  mini- 
ster extraordinary  of  the  French  community  of  nobles, 
he  preached  there  with  immense  success.  By  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  elevation  of  his  thoughts,  the  fervour 
of  his  imagination,  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  his 
luminous  method  of  exposition,  the  purity  of  his  style, 
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the  appropriateness  and  yigour  of  liis  expressions,  he  pro- 
duced the  liveliest  impression  on  the  crowds  of  refugees 
who  thronged  his  temple — far  too  small  to  contain  them. 
The  elite  of  the  Dutch  population  of  that  town,  the 
Heinsius,  the  Van  Harens,  the  statesmen  who  then  held 
in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  Europe,  hurried  to  hear 
him,  and  to  add  their  approving  testimony  to  that  of  the 
French.  The  serenity  of  his  noble  countenance,  the 
clearness  of  his  sonorous  and  thrilling  voice,  even  his 
mixture  of  Genevese  fervour  and  of  southern  ardour, 
all  contributed  to  enrapture  the  numerous  auditors  who 
flocked  to  his  sermons. 

Saurin  excelled  especially  in  those  solemn  prayers  by 
which  he  loved  to  close  his  discourses.  He  displayed  in 
them  a  gift  of  supplication  previously  unexampled.  It 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  celebrated  passage  of  his  discourse 
on  passing  devotions,  delivered  on  New-year's-day,  1710. 
On  arriving  at  the  peroration,  he  forms  wishes  for  all 
classes  of  his  auditors — for  the  magistrates  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  ambassadors  of  allied  powers,  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  military  men, 
young  people,  old  men,  refugees,  and  for  the  monarch 
who  is  the  author  of  so  many  calamities.  This  passage, 
we  think,  deserves  to  be  classed  amongst  the  most  perfect 
masterpieces  of  sacred  eloquence. 

"  After  having  heard  our  exhortations,  receive  our 
wishes.  First,  I  turn  towards  the  walls  of  that  palace, 
where  are  formed  those  laws  of  equity  and  justice  which 
are  the  glory  and  felicity  of  these  provinces.  .  .  .  Fos- 
terers of  the  church,  our  masters  and  our  sovereigns,  may 
God  give  strength  to  the  power  you  sustain  with  so  much 
glory  !  May  God  maintain  in  your  hands  the  reins  of 
that  republic  which  you  guide  with  such  wisdom  and 
gentleness !     .     .     . 

"  To  you  also  I  turn,  illustrious  persons,  who  repre- 
sent in  these  provinces  the  chief  heads  of  the  Christian 
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•VTorld,  and  who  display,  iu  some  sort,  in  the  midst  of  this 
assembly,  princes,  electors,  repubhcs,  kings ;  may  God 
open  all  His  treasures  in  favour  of  those  sacred  men,  who 
are  gods  upon  earth,  and  whose  august  character  you 
bear ;  and,  that  they  may  worthily  sustain  the  weight  of 
supreme  power,  may  God  preserve  to  them  ministers  such 
as  you  are,  knowing  how  to  make  the  sovereign  authority 
at  once  loved  and  feared !     .     .     . 

"  We  bless  you  also,  holy  Levites  of  the  Lord,  ambas- 
sadors of  the  King  of  kings,  ministers  of  the  new  alliance, 
who  bear  written  on  your  brows  Holiness  to  the  Lord, 
and  upon  your  breasts  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.^ 
And  you,  leaders  of  this  flock,  who  are  as  associated  with 
us  iu  the  work  of  the  ministry,  may  it  please  God  to 
animate  you  with  the  zeal  of  His  house  !     .     .     . 

"  Receive  our  wishes,  fathers  and  mothers  of  families, 
happy  to  see  yourselves  born  again  in  your  cliildren, 
happier  still  to  bring  into  the  assembly  of  the  first-born 
those  M'hom  you  brought  into  this  valley  of  misery  !  God 
gi'ant  that  you  may  make  of  your  houses  sanctuaries  of 
His  glory,  and  of  your  children  offerings  to  Him  who  is 
ths  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  God  of  all  flesh  !^ 

"  Receive  our  wishes,  men  of  war,  ye  who,  after  so 
many  combats,  are  called  to  new  combats  still ;  who, 
after  escaping  so  many  perils,  behold  a  new  career  of 
perils  open  before  you :  may  the  God  of  battles  for 
ever  combat  on  your  side  !  ]\Iay  you  see  victory  con- 
stantly attached  to  your  steps  !  May  you,  whilst  pro- 
strating your  foe,  exemplify  that  maxim  of  the  wise  man, 
that  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taheth 
a  city.  ^ 

"  Receive  our  wishes,  young  men  :  may  you  for  ever 
be  preserved  from  the  contagion  of  this  world,  into  which 
you  have  just  entered  !     I\Iay  you  devote  to  your  salva- 

*  Exod.  xxviu.  29  and  36.        =  Heb.  xii.  9  ;  Numb.  xvL  22.        s  Prov.  xvi.  32. 
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tion  the  precious  time  vouchsafed  to  you !    May  you  be 
mindful  of  your  Creator  hi  the  days  of  your  youth  !  ^ 

"  Receive  our  wishes,  old  people,  who  have  already  a 
foot  in  the  grave — let  us  rather  say  already  your  heart 
in  heaven,  there  where  your  treasure  is.  ^  May  you  be- 
hold the  inward  7nan  renewed,  even  as  the  outward  man 
perishes !  ^  May  you  see  the  weakness  of  your  body 
repaired  by  the  strength  of  your  soul,  and  the  gates  of 
the  eternal  tabernacles  open  when  the  house  of  dust  shall 
crumble  to  its  foundations ! 

"  Receive  our  wishes,  desolated  lands,  which  for  so 
many  years  have  been  the  bloody  theatre  of  the  bloodiest 
war  that  ever  was  :  may  the  sword  of  the  Eternal,  drunk 
with  so  much  blood,  at  last^w^  up  itself  into  its  scahhard!^ 
May  the  exterminating  angel,  who  ravages  your  plains, 
at  last  desist  from  his  sanguinary  executions !  .  .  .  May 
the  dew  of  heaven  succeed  to  the  rain  of  blood  that  for 
so  many  years  has  covered  you  ! 

"  Are  our  wishes  exhausted  1  Alas !  in  this  day  of  joy, 
should  we  forget  our  sorrows  1  Happy  inhabitants  of 
these  provinces,  so  often  importuned  by  the  narrative  of 
our  miseries,  we  rejoice  in  your  prosperity — will  you  refuse 
your  compassion  to  our  woes  1  And  you,  brands 
plucked  out  of  the  burning,^  sad  and  venerable  ruins 
of  our  unhappy  churches,  my  dear  brothers,  whom  the 
misfortunes  of  the  times  have  cast  upon  these  shores,  are 
we  to  forget  the  unfortunate  remains  of  our  own  body  ? 
Groans  of  captives,  sobbing  priests,  weeping  virgins, 
solemn  festivals  interrupted,  the  paths  of  Zion  covered 
with  mourning,  apostates,  martyrs,  bloody  sights  and  sad 
complaints,  move  the  hearts  of  all  this  audience  !  If  I 
forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cmminy.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above 

^  Eccles.  sii.  1.  '  Matt.  vi.  21.  3  2  Cor.  iv.  16. 

*  Jer.  xlvii.  6.        '  Amos,  iv.  1 1. 
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my  chief  joy.  Peace  he  within  thy  lualls,  and  prosperity 
ivithin  thy  palaces.  For  my  brethren  and  companions' 
sahes  I  noiu  will  say,  Peace  be  within  fhee.^  May  God 
be  touched,  if  not  by  the  ardour  of  our  wishes,  at  least  by 
the  excess  of  our  misery  ;  if  not  by  the  disasters  of  our 
fortune,  at  least  by  the  desolation  of  our  sanctuaries  ;  if 
not  by  these  bodies  that  we  drag  wearily  through  the  world, 
at  least  by  these  souls  of  which  they  deprive  us." 

This  reference  to  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  of 
France  leads  back  his  thoughts  to  the  persecuting  mon- 
arch. For  an  instant  he  pauses.  The  silence  and  atten- 
tion are  redoubled.  A  cry  of  anger  is  expected  ;  but 
religion  arrests  the  malediction  already  hovering  on  his 
lips,  and  replaces  it  by  words  of  pardon,  and  by  a  sub- 
lime prayer  : 

"  And  thou,  formidable  prince  whom  I  once  honoured 
as  ray  king,  and  whom  I  still  respect  as  the  scourge  of 
the  Lord,  thou  also  shalt  have  share  in  my  wishes.  These 
provinces  which  you  threaten,  but  which  the  arm  of  the 
Eternal  sustains ;  these  climes  that  you  people  with  fugi- 
tives, but  with  fugitives  whom  charity  animates  ;  these 
walls  which  contain  a  thousand  martyrs  whom  you  have 
made,  but  whom  faith  renders  triumphant,  shall  yet 
resound  with  benedictions  on  your  head.  May  God 
remove  the  fatal  bandage  that  hides  the  truth  from  your 
sight !  May  God  forget  the  rivers  of  blood  with  which 
you  have  covered  the  earth,  and  that  your  reign  has  seen 
shed  I  May  God  efface  from  His  book  the  evil  you  have 
done  us,  and,  whilst  recompensing  those  who  have  suffered, 
pardon  those  whose  w^ork  their  sufferings  have  been  !  God 
grant,  that  after  having  been  for  us,  for  the  church,  the 
minister  of  His  judgments,  you  may  be  the  dispenser  of 
His  grace  and  the  minister  of  His  mercies  ! 

"  To  you  I  return,  my  brethren  ;   I   include  you  all 
in  my  wishes  !  May  God  cause  His  Spirit  to  descend  on 

^  Psalms  cxxsvii.  5,  6  ;  cxxii.  7,  8. 
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this  assembly  !  God  grant  that  for  us  all  this  year  may 
be  a  year  of  love,  a  preparation  for  eternity  .  .  .  But  it 
suffices  not  to  wish  for  these  good  things,  they  must  be 
sought  at  the  fountain-head.  It  suffices  not  that  a  mortal 
man  has  formed  wishes  in  your  favour,  their  ratification 
must  be  implored  of  the  blessed  and  only  God;^  you 
must  go  to  the  throne  of  God  Himself,  wrestle  with  Him, 
urge  Him  with  your  tears  and  our  prayers,  and  not  sifjfer 
Eim  to  go  till  he  has  blessed  us.  Magistrates,  people, 
soldiers,  citizens,  pastors,  flock,  come,  let  us  bow  the  knee 
before  the  monarch  of  the  world !  And  you,  flights  of 
birds,  gnawing  cares,  earthly  troubles,  begone  and  disturb 
not  our  sacrifice."  2 

Often  the  refugees  were  given  up  to  discouragement 
and  despair.  They  doubted  of  Providence,  and  com- 
plained of  the  ill  fortune  that  seemed  to  cling  to  all  their 
steps.  Saurin,  in  his  sermon  for  the  fast-day  kept  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1706,  so  fatal  to  Louis  XIV., 
endeavours,  with  a  boldness  of  which  Christian  preaching 
ofi'ers  no  other  example,  to  convince  them  of  their  wrong, 
and  to  justify  God.  The  exordium  of  this  discourse  is 
very  majestic  : 

"  I  conjure  you,  by  the  walls  of  this  temple,  which 
still  subsist,  but  which  the  enemy  would  fain  overthrow, 
by  the  interests  of  your  wives,  of  your  children,  whose 
loss  is  already  prepared,  by  the  love  you  owe  to  religion 
and  the  State,  in  the  name  of  your  sovereigns,  of  our 
generals,  of  our  soldiers,  whose  prudence  and  valour 
must  fail  of  success  without  the  succour  of  the  Almighty  ; 
I  conjure  you  to  bring  to  this  exercise  attentive  minds 
and  accessible  hearts."  ^ 

After  these  exhortations,  he  places  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  before  the  faithful  who  fill  the  temple.  As 
in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Micah,  the  Eternal  has  a 

^  1  Tim.  vi.  15.       ^  Sermons  de  Jacques  Saurin,  vol.  ii.  p.  144-6.     Paris,  1829. 
^  Saurin's  Sermons,  vol.  viii.  p.  95. 
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suit  with  his  people.  He  will  reply  to  the  accusations 
of  Israel,  and,  to  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  and  repent- 
ance of  his  faults,  he  opens  the  solemn  debate  by  asking 
him  this  question  : 

"  My  people,  ichat  have  I  done  unto  thee  f  ^  Ah  ! 
Lord,  how  many  things  hast  thou  done  to  us !  Zion's 
paths  spread  with  mourning,  Jerusalem's  gates  desolate, 
sobbing  priests,  afflicted  virgins,  sanctuaries  overthrown, 
deserts  peopled  with  fugitives,^  members  of  Jesus  Christ 
wandering  on  the  face  of  the  universe,  children  torn  from 
their  parents,  prisons  full  of  the  faithful,  galleys  crowded 
with  martyrs,  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  poured  out 
like  water,  venerable  corpses  cast  upon  the  dung-heap  and 
given  as  pasture  to  beasts  of  the  field  and  to  birds  of 
the  air,  temples  in  ruins,  dust  and  ashes  for  sole  remains 
of  the  houses  consecrated  to  our  God,  fire,  the  rack, 
gibbets,  tortures  unknown  until  our  day,  reply,  and  bear 
witness  against  the  Eternal ! '' 

After  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  the  Protes- 
tant preacher  then  justifies  God,  maintaining  that  He 
wished  to  punish  the  sins  of  His  flock,  and  that  even  His 
rudest  chastisements  were  tempered  with  the  clemency  of 
a  merciful  father.  The  strano;e  dialogue  continues.  God 
complains  in  His  turn,  and  when  His  just  reproaches  have 
been  heard,  Saurin  cries  out :  "  Such  are  the  charges 
God  brings  against  you;  such  the  complaints  he  makes 
of  you  .  .  .  Justify  yourselves,  plead,  speak,  reply,  my 
people,  u'liat  have  I  done  unto  thee  f  What  have  you  to 
say  in  your  behalf  %  how  do  you  justify  your  ingratitude  V 
And  when  he  sees  his  audience  confused  and  in  conster- 
nation, he  replies  in  their  name,  as  Israel  replied  to 
]\Iicah,  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and 
bow  myself  before  the  high  God  V^ 

^  Micah,  vi.  3. 

2  Several  of  these  expressions  are  repeated  in  the  Sermon  for  New-Year's- 
Day,  1710.  Repetitions  of  this  kind,  tolerably  frequent  in  Sauriu's  sermons, 
constitute  one  of  that  great  preacher's  defects. 

3  Micah,  vi.  6. 
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In  another  sermon  on  the  depth  of  divine  designs,  he 
consoles  and  cheers  the  refugees  by  exhibiting  Louis 
XIV.,  so  long  successful  in  all  his  enterprises,  fallen 
from  his  high  fortune,  and  bowed  in  his  turn  beneath 
the  hand  of  an  avenging  God.  One  cannot  read,  without 
a  sentiment  of  bitter  sadness,  this  eloquent  invective  pro- 
ceeding from  a  Frenchman  alienated  from  his  native  land, 
and  who  rejoices  in  our  disasters  at  Ramillies  and  Hoch- 
stedt.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  him,  as 
for  most  of  the  fugitives  exasperated  by  misfortune,  Louis 
XIV.'s  subjects  are  no  longer  anything  but  enemies,  and 
that  the  enemies  of  France  have  become  their  countrymen. 

"  I  see  him  at  first  equalling — what  do  I  say  ? — sur- 
passing the  superbest  potentates,  arrived  at  a  point  of 
elevation  which  astonishes  the  universal  w^orld,  numerous 
in  his  family,  victorious  in  his  armies,  extended  in  his 
limits.  I  see  places  conquered,  battles  won,  all  the  blows 
aimed  at  his  throne  serving  but  to  strengthen  it.  I  see 
an  idolatrous  court  exalting  him  above  men,  above  heroes, 
and  equalling  him  with  God  himself.  I  see  all  parts  of 
the  universe  overrun  by  his  troops,  our  frontiers  menaced, 
religion  tottering,  and  the  Protestant  world  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  At  sight  of  these  storms  I  await  but  the 
last  blow  that  shall  upset  the  church,  and  I  exclaim,  0 
skiff  beaten  by  the  tempest !  art  thou  about  to  be  'swal- 
lowed up  by  the  waves  1 

"  Behold  the  Divinity  lulio  makes  hare  His  holy  arm} 
who  comes  forth  from  the  bosom  of  chaos,  who  confounds 
us  by  tlie  miracles  of  His  love,  after  having  confounded  us 
by  the  darkness  of  His  providence.  Here,  in  the  space  of 
two  campaigns,  are  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ene- 
mies buried  in  the  waters,  or  hewn  down  by  the  swords 
of  our  soldiers,  or  trampled  by  the  feet  of  our  horses,  or 
loaded  with  our  chains.     Here  are  whole  provinces  sub- 

^  Isaiah,  iii.  10. 
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mitted  to  our  obedience.  Here  are  our  generous  warriors, 
covered  "witli  the  fairest  laurels  that  ever  met  our  view. 
Here  is  this  fatal  power  which  had  risen  to  the  sky 
— behold,  it  totters,  it  falls !  Mj  brethren,  let  these 
events  teach  us  wisdom.  Let  us  not  judge  the  conduct 
of  God,  but  learn  to  respect  the  profoundness  of  His 
providence." 

But  if  he  lavishes  consolatory  words  upon  his  com- 
panions in  exile,  if  he  exalts  and  glorifies  those  men  who, 
as  he  expresses  it,  candied  away  their  lives  for  sole 
booty,  he  is  pitiless  to  those  whom  he  accuses  of  making 
a  traffic  of  the  truth,  and  whom  he  brands  with  the 
name  of  temporisers.  Including  in  one  common  ana- 
thema all  the  Protestants  remaining  in  France,  and 
officially  designated  as  new  converts,  he  heaps  upon  them 
these  overwhelming  reproaches  : 

"Where  is  the  family  of  our  exiles  that  may  not  apply 
to  itself  these  words  of  the  prophet,-  My  flesh  is  in 
Babylon,  my  blood  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea.^ 
Ah  !  shame  of  the  reformation — ah  !  remembrance  worthy 
to  open  an  eternal  flood  of  tears  !  Rome,  that  insultest  and 
bravest  us,  seek  not  to  confound  us  by  showing  those 
galleys  that  you  fill  with  our  slaves,  whose  sufferings  you 
aggravate  by  the  blows  with  which  you  strike  them  down, 
by  the  chains  with  which  you  overwhelm  them,  by  the 
vinegar  you  pour  upon  their  wounds !  Seek  not  to  con- 
found us  by  sliowing  us  those  black  dungeons,  inaccessible 
to  light,  and  whose  horrors  you  augment  by  leaving  the 
dead  with  the  living.  Such  places  are  changed  into  bliss- 
ful abodes  by  the  influence  of  the  grace  that  God  sheds 
upon  the  soul  of  the  prisoners,  and  by  the  songs  of 
joy  with  which  they  cease  not  to  hymn  His  glory.  Seek 
not  to  confound  us  by  showing  those  ruined  habitations, 
those  scattered  families,  those  bands  of  fugitives  dispersed 

^  Jeremiah,  li.  35. 
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in  all  parts  of  the  universe  :  all  those  objects  are  our 
glory,  and  jou  praise  whilst  seeking  to  insult  us. 
Would  you  cover  us  with  confusion  1  Show  us  the 
souls  you  have  robbed  us  of ;  reproach  us,  not  that  you 
have  extirpated  heresy,  but  that  you  have  found  some  to 
deny  their  religion ;  not  that  you  have  made  martyrs, 
but  that  you  have  got  some  to  desert  the  truth."  ^ 

In  his  ordinary  sermons,  he  has  often  bursts  of  eloquence, 
which  remind  one  of  the  elevation  and  proud  audacity 
of  the  eagle  of  Meaux.^  Raising  his  voice  against  those 
pusillanimous  men  who  postpone  their  conversion  from 
day  to  day,  unmindful  of  death,  which  may  at  any  time 
overtake  them  : 

"  Ah ! "  he  exclaims,  "  would  to  God  that  our  voice, 
with  the  power  of  thunder,  and  that  the  light  of  our  dis- 
course, rendered  vivid  as  that  which  prostrated  St  Paul 
upon  the  road  to  Damascus,  might  strike  you  down,  like 
that  apostle,  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord !  Would  to  God 
that  the  idea  of  despair  and  the  frightful  image  of  the 
torments  of  the  next  life  might  fill  you  with  salutary 
terror,  and  lead  you  to  repentance  ! " 

In  a  fine  sermon  on  the  equality  of  men,  he  borrows, 
from  the  idea  of  the  death  that  awaits  us  all,  a  picture  of 
terrific  energy : 

"  Whither  goest  thou,  rich  man,  who  congratulatest 
thyself  on  the  abundance  of  thy  fields,  and  who  sayest  to 
thy  soul,  '  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  l ' 
To  death.  Whither  goest  thou,  poor  man,  who  draggest 
out  a  wearisome  life  —  who  beggest  thy  bread  from 
door  to  door — who  art  in  continual  anxiety  as  to  the 
means  of  procuring  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  cover 
thee — ever  the  object  of  the  charity  of  some,  and  of  the 
harshness  of  others  ?     To  death.     And  thou,  noble,  who 

1  Saurin^s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  4"21.  '■^  Bossuet,  (Tr.) 
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deckest  thyself  with  a  borrowed  glorj,  who  rectonest  as 
thy  virtues  the  titles  of  tliine  ancestors,  and  who  thinkest 
thyself  formed  of  more  precious  clay  than  the  rest  of 
humankind  1  To  death.  Whither  goest  thou,  plebeian, 
who  laughest  at  the  noble's  folly,  and  who  art  thyself 
as  foolish  in  other  ways  1  To  death.  Whither  goest 
thou,  trader,  who  thinkest  but  of  the  increase  of  thy 
goods  and  of  thy  reyenue  1  To  death.  Whither,  my 
dear  hearers,  go  we  all  ?  To  death.  Does  death  respect 
titles,  riches,  dignities  ?  Where  is  Alexander  ?  where 
Ccesar  ?  where  the  men  whose  name  alone  made  the 
universe  to  tremble  ?  They  have  been,  but  they  are  no 
more." 

Saurin's  sermons  on  Almsgiving  ^TidDivi7ie  Compassion 
abound  in  passages  in  which  his  eloquence  is  displayed 
in  tenderer  and  more  affecting  strains.  His  beautiful  soul 
seems  to  exhale  itself  in  the  exclamation,  at  once  so 
simple  and  so  pathetic.  You  love  me,  and  I  die.  We 
may  imagine  the  effect  produced  by  this  inspired  voice 
which,  for  twenty-five  years,  resounded  beneath  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  temple  at  the  Hague  I  Nothing  can 
give  an  idea  of  it  unless  it  be  the  profound  veneration 
and  pious  worship  with  which  the  memory  of  the  great 
orator,  continually  revived  by  the  perusal  of  his  writings, 
has  remained  surrounded  in  Holland. 

By  Saurin's  side,  but  in  an  inferior  rank,  other  orators 
of  the  Refuge  contributed  to  supply  models  of  Chris- 
tian eloquence  to  the  Walloon  and  Dutch  preachers. 
Born  in  1 619  at  Sauvetat,  near  Villefranche-en-Rouergue, 
Claude,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  himself  received  into 
holy  orders  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  He  was  first 
attached  to  a  manor-church,  then  he  preached  successively 
at  St  Affrique,  at  "Nismes,  and  at  Montauban.  Having 
opposed  the  proceedings  of  some  of  his  people  who  wished 
to  unite  the  Protestants  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was 
forbidden  by  the  Court  to  exercise  his  pastoral  functions 
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in  Languedoc  and  Qiiercj.     But  liis  reputation  soon  pro- 
cured him  a  summons  to  Paris,  and  he  was  minister  of 
Charenton  from  1666  to  1685.     After  the  revocation,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Holland,  where  the  Prince 
of  Orange  received  him  with  deference  and  respect.     He 
died  at  the  Hague  in  1687.     The  refugees  considered  him 
the  oracle  of  their  party,  and  the  theologian  most  capable 
of  contending  with  Arnaud  and  Bossuet.     His  exterior 
had  nothing  imposing,  his  voice  was  even  disagreeable, 
and  his  style  wanted  brilliancy  and  colour.     But  he  made 
lip  for  these  defects  by  a  masculine  and  vigorous  eloquence, 
and  by  a  close  and  urgent  logic,  which  bore  conviction  to 
the  mind.    He  had,  above  all,  a  special  aptitude  for  treat- 
ing controversial  questions,  and  his  method  of  teaching 
was  so  lucid,  and  so  happily  appropriate  to  the  pulpit, 
that  his  disciples  derived  the  same  profit  from  his  dis- 
course as  from  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  old 
Protestant  academies.      Hence  the  great  concourse  of 
aspirants   to   holy    orders   that   thronged   around  him. 
Hence  the  influence  he  exercised,  less  by  himself  than  by 
their  intervention,  on  the  Walloon  and  Dutch  preaching. 
He  left  behind  liim  but  a  small  number  of  printed  ser- 
mons.    The  most  remarkable  is  the  one  he  delivered  at 
the  Hague,  the  21st  Nov.  1685 — that  is  to  say,  hardly  a 
month  after  he  left  France.     In  it  the  aged  and  almost 
expiring  exile  thanked  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces  for  the  noble  use  they  made  of 
their  wealth,  to  succour  so  many  poor  refugees  whom  the 
profession  of  their  common  faith  had  driven  from  their 
homes  and  from  their  native  land.     Who  would  not  have 
been  painfully  moved  at  hearing  these  words,  at  once  so 
simple  and  so  affecting  '? — 

'•  May  God  be  your  remunerator,  and  return  to  you  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  fold  the  good  He  has  put  it  into 
your  hearts  to  do  us.  Suff'er  us,  however,  in  order  more 
and  more  to  attract  your  affection,  to  say  to  you,  nearly 
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as  Ruth  said  to  Naomi,  We  come  lierc  to  form  but  one 
body  -with  you  ;  and  as  your  God  is  our  God,  so  shall 
your  people  henceforward  be  our  people,  your  laws  our 
laws,  and  your  interests  our  interests.  Where  you  live 
we  will  live,  where  you  die  we  will  die,  and  we  will  be 
buried  in  your  tombs.  Love  us  then  as  brothers  and 
countrymen,  and  be  indulgent  to  our  weaknesses.  We 
are  born  under  a  sky  that  does  not  give  to  all  that  wise, 
discreet,  and  reserved  temperament  that  yours  communi- 
cates to  you.  Bear  with  us  ;  for,  as  it  is  just  that  we 
should  conform  ourselves,  as  much  as  may  be  possible 
to  us,  to  tlie  rules  of  your  prudence,  so  we  also  hope  of 
your  equity  that  it  will  not  reckon  with  us  for  all  our 
infirmities. 

"  As  to  you,  my  brethren,  who  are  here  as  the  miser- 
able remains  of  a  great  wreck,  it  is  to  you  I  ought  prin- 
cipally to  apply  these  other  words.  And  in  the  day  of 
adversity  take  heed.  'Tis  you  that  they  concern,  'tis  to 
you  that  they  belong.  I  own  that  one  of  our  first  duties, 
on  entering  this  country,  has  been  to  thank  God  for  deli- 
verance from  so  rude  and  violent  a  storm,  and  for  con- 
ducting us  liappily  into  port ;  and,  in  that  view,  we  still 
may  call  this  the  day  of  our  prosperity.  But  although  this 
good  be  of  inestimable  price,  it  still  is  accompanied  by  so 
many  sad  recollections,  and  mingled  with  so  much  bitter- 
ness, that  one  must  be  very  unfeeling  not  to  regard  it 
also  as  the  day  of  the  greatest  adversity  that  could  hap- 
pen to  us.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  at  length  into 
our  misfortunes,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  secondary  causes 
that  brought  them  upon  us.  Our  calamities  are  known 
to  you  ;  and  how  should  they  not  be  % — they  are  so 
to  all  Europe.  And  as  to  the  secondary  causes,  since 
they  are  but  impure  channels  and  inferior  springs  -which 
the  malignity  of  the  century  has  poisoned,  it  is  good  to 
cover  them  with  a  veil,  for  fear  of  exciting  in  us  emotions 
we  wish  not  to  have.     Let  us  leave  them  to  the  judgment 
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of  God,  or  rather  let  us  pray  God  to  change  them,  and 
not  to  impute  to  them  this  evil." 

Besides  his  sermons,  Claude  left  some  works  of  re- 
ligious controversy,  and  a  celebrated  treatise  -which 
appeared  in  Holland  in  1686,  under  this  title,  Plain- 
tes  des  Protestants  de  France.  The  two  following  pas- 
sages, which  we  borrow  from  this  last  publication,  are 
perhaps  devoid  of  elegance,  but  the  strength  and  gravity 
of  the  expressions  everywhere  correspond  with  those  of 
the  thoughts,  and  the  writer's  profound  conviction  invin- 
cibly communicates  itself  to  the  reader  : — 

"  After  this  breach  of  faith  what  will  henceforward 
be  firm  and  inviolable  in  France  ?  I  speak  not  only  of 
the  fortunes  of  private  persons  and  families,  but  of  gene- 
ral establishments,  of  the  other  laws,  of  the  order  of 
justice  and  police — in  a  word,  of  everything  that  serves 
as  basis  and  foundation  to  society,  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  form  of  government.  There 
is  in  the  kingdom  a  very  great  number  of  enlightened  per- 
sons ;  I  mean  not  those  makers  of  verses,  who,  as  the 
price  of  a  dozen  madrigals,  or  of  some  panegyric  of  the 
king,  bear  away  places  and  pensions ;  nor  of  those  com- 
posers of  books  whom  we  see  on  all  sides,  who  know 
everything  save  that  which  it  would  be  good  for  them  to 
know,  which  is,  that  they  are  very  little  people  ;  I  speak 
of  those  wise,  steadfast,  and  penetrating  minds  that  discern 
from  afar  the  consequences  of  things,  and  know  how  to 
judge  them.  How  is  it  that  they  did  not  see  in  this 
affair  that  which  is  but  too  visible,  that  the  State  is  mor- 
tally  wounded  hy  the  same  thrust  that  'pierces  the  Protes- 
tants,  and  that  this  revocation  of  the  edict,  made  with  so 
high  a  hand,  leaves  nothing  sacred  or  immovable  1  Aver- 
sion to  our  religion  was  far  from  being  general  in  the 
minds  of  the  Catholics,  since  it  is  certain  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bigot  faction,  and  of  what  are  styled 
the  propagators  of  the  faith,  neither  people  nor  nobles 
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bore  US  any  animosity,  and  that  they  have  pitied  our 
misfortune." 

Further  on,  protesting  solemnly,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
refugees,  against  Louis  XIV.'s  injustice  : — 

"  We  desire,"  he  says,  "  that  this  writing,  -which  con- 
tains oui'  just  complaints,  may  serve  as  protest,  before 
heaven  and  before  the  earth,  against  all  the  violence  done 
us  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  ...  In  particular, 
we  protest  against  the  edict  of  the  month  of  October 
1685,  as  against  a  manifest  fraud  upon  his  Majesty's 
justice,  and  a  visible  abuse  of  the  royal  authority 
and  power,  the  edict  of  Nantes  being  by  its  very 
nature  inviolable  and  irrevocable,  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
human  power,  made  to  be  a  perpetual  treaty  between 
the  Catholics  and  us,  an  act  of  public  faith,  and  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state,  which  no  authority  can  infringe. 
We  protest  against  all  the  consequences  of  this  revoca- 
tion— against  the  extinction  of  the  exercise  of  our  religion 
in  all  the  kingdom  of  France — against  the  infamy  and 
cruelty  they  there  practise  upon  men's  bodies,  refusing 
them  burial,  throwing  them  amongst  offal,  dragging  them 
ignominiously  on  hurdles — against  the  abduction  of  chil- 
di'en,  to  have  them  instructed  in  the  Roman  religion. 
.  .  .  .  We  protest  especially  against  the  impious 
and  detestable  practice,  now  current  in  France,  of  mak- 
ing religion  depend  on  the  wull  of  a  mortal  and  cor- 
ruptible king,  and  of  treating  perseverance  in  the  faith 
as  rebellion  and  crime  against  the  State,  a  course  which 
makes  of  a  man  a  god." 

Pierre  Jurieu,  like  Claude,  acted  more  powerfully  on 
men's  minds  by  his  controversial  works  than  by  his  dis- 
courses. Born  at  Mer,  near  Orleans,  in  1637,  he  studied 
at  the  academy  of  Saumur,  afterwards  visited  the  Dutch 
and  English  universities,  and  was  called,  after  the  bril- 
liant success  of  his  Traite  de  la  Devotion,  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  and  Theology  at  Sedan.     On  the  suppression 
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of  this  academy  lie  retired  to  Rotterdam,  -where  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church,  and  professor 
of  theology.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Bossuet,  after 
combating  the  pretensions  of  Ultramontanism,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church, 
recommenced  his  formidable  polemics  against  Reform,  and 
pursued  the  refugees  even  into  those  distant  asylums  where 
Louis  XI  V.'s  vengeance  could  not  reach  them.  A  dogma- 
tic masterpiece,  L' Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  TEglise, 
had  already  been  one  result  of  this  ardent  struggle.  He 
recommenced  it  in  1688  by  an  historical  masterpiece,  the 
Histoire  des  Variations.  The  banished  ministers  were 
strangely  embarrassed.  They  could  refute  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  only  by  disputing  his  fundamental  proposition,  by 
denying  that  variation  is  a  sign  of  error.  Orthodox  Pro- 
testantism feebly  defended  itself  in  the  person  of  Basnage, 
who  endeavoured  to  oppose  to  the  picture  of  the  variations 
drawn  by  the  champion  of  the  Roman  church  that  of  this 
same  church's  variations,  and  the  persevering  unity  of 
the  fundamental  dogmas  in  the  reformed  communities. 
Rationalist  Protestantism  replied  more  boldly.  Jurieu, 
who  then  represented  it  with  considerable  distinction, 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  variations ;  he  at  once 
admitted  them  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  applied  him- 
self to  prove  that  they  have  been  frequent  in  the  history 
of  Christianity,  that  religion  has  been  built  nj),  so  to 
say,  piece  by  piece,  and  the  divine  truth  discovered  par- 
celwise.  He  ventured  to  maintain,  in  his  Traite  de  la 
puissoMce  de  I'Eglise,  that  the  great  Christian  society  is 
composed  of  all  the  different  societies  which  recognize 
the  law  of  Christ  and  have  retained  the  foundations  of 
faith.  This  argument  was  not  irrefutable,  Bossuet 
replied  victoriously,  reproaching  his  adversary  with  break- 
ing down  all  the  barriers  of  sects,  and  with  so  enlarging 
the  bosom  of  his  church  that  he  soon  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  exclude  even  Arians  and  Socinians,     Jurieu 
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"^oiild  perhaps  liave  found  a  more  powerful  argument  for 
his  doctrine,  had  he  gone  a  step  further,  and  proclaimed 
the  absolute  independence  of  individual  conscience.  It 
is  true  that,  in  this  system,  an  imperceptible  line  of  de- 
marcation would  alone  have  separated  him  from  philoso- 
phy, and  Jurieu  would  never  have  consented  to  overstep 
this  last  limit.  On  another  capital  point  he  was  still  the 
only  person  who,  with  a  resolution  that  was  not  exempt 
from  temerity,  dared  make  head  against  Bossuet,  The 
Histoire  des  Variations  reproached  the  Protestants  with 
having  authorized  revolt  for  the  defence  of  tlieir  religion, 
thus  contemning  that  gospel  precept  which  enjoins  obedi- 
ence to  the  established  powers.  Contrary  to  the  Calvinist 
tradition  preserved  by  Basnage,  Jurieu  distinctly  main- 
tained the  right  of  resistance  to  tyranny,  and  proclaimed, 
in  formal  terms,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people — being 
thus  the  first  to  revive  the  great  but  dangerous  principle 
abandoned  in  France  since  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  Re- 
ligion. 

Doctrines  so  audacious  could  not  but  compromise  and 
ruin  Jurieu  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  his  fellow-exiles. 
The  calamities  attending  the  emigration  of  so  many  fugi- 
tives, and  the  fresh  persecutions  which  brought  on  the 
war  in  the  Cevennes,  finally  soured  his  passionate  charac- 
ter. He  attacked  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  a 
violence  unworthy  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  hesi- 
tated not  to  announce,  in  prophetic  terms,  its  approaching 
fall.  His  friends  in  vain  endeavoured  to  moderate  the 
excess  of  his  fiery  zeal.  Their  remonstrances  served  but 
to  irritate  him  the  more,  and  in  their  turn  he  assailed 
them  in  savage  libels.  Bayle,  Basnage,  Saurin,  were  no 
better  treated  than  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Aruaud,  Nicole. 
These  continual  struggles  early  exhausted  him.  He  died 
at  Rotterdam  in  1713,  his  reputation  diminished  in  his 
latter  days  by  his  political  predictions,  which  events 
had  proved  to  be  false,  but  leaving  a  number  of  works 
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which  undeniably  influenced  many  minds.  The  only  one 
that  has  not  become  obsolete,  and  which  is  not  defaced 
by  an  aggressive  spirit,  is  his  Histoire  critique  des  Dogmes, 
in  which  he  establishes,  with  as  much  sagacity  as  erudi- 
tion, the  succession  of  religious  systems  amongst  the 
nations  of  antiquity. 

Another  Rotterdam  minister,  Pierre  Du  Bosc,  played 
a  more  modest  but  a  more  useful  part  than  Jurieu.  Sou 
of  a  lawyer  belonging  to  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  he 
was  born  at  Bayeux  in  1623,  was  appointed,  when  still 
a  young  man,  pastor  at  Caen,  and  gained  such  a  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  that  the  Paris  church  desired  to 
obtain  him.  Turenne,  La  Force,  and  Pelisson  wrote  to 
him  to  induce  him  to  fill  the  important  pulpit  he  was 
thought  worthy  to  occupy.  He  refused,  because  he  would 
not  quit  his  native  province.  Banished  for  a  time  to 
Chalons,  under  pretext  of  attacks  directed  against  the 
Catholic  religion,  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Con- 
rart,  and  with  d'Ablancourt,  who  died  in  his  arms.  When 
it  was  rumoured,  in  1668,  that  Louis  XIV.  proposed 
suppressing  the  chambers  of  the  edict  at  Paris  and 
Rouen,  he  was  chosen  unanimously  by  the  deputies  of  the 
churches  to  bear  their  complaints  to  the  monarch's  feet. 
After  the  audience,  the  king,  on  entering  the  queen's 
apartments,  where  all  the  court  awaited  him,  could  not 
help  saying,  addressing  himself  to  Maria  Theresa,  "  Ma- 
dam, I  have  just  heard  the  man  in  all  ray  kingdom 
who  speaks  the  best."  And  turning  to  the  courtiers,  "  It 
is  certain,"  he  added,  "  that  I  never  heard  any  other 
speak  so  well."  Seventeen  years  later,  when  the  banish- 
ment of  the  ministers  was  decreed,  Denmark,  Holland 
and  England  disputed  the  honour  of  welcoming  the  illus- 
trious exile.  Holland  was  least  remote  from  Normandy. 
He  embarked  for  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  appointed 
pastor,  and  where  he  was  successively  rejoined  by  his 
best  friends,  the  Marquises  de  Tors,  de  Langeay,  de 
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risle  de  Gnat,  de  la  ^lusse,  de  Verdellc,  and  de  Vriguj- ; 
Messieurs  de  St  Martin,  de  la  Bazocbe,  de  la  Pierre, 
de  Villazel,  de  Beringheu,  counsellors  in  the  sovereign 
courts  ;  tbe  ladies  de  Tors,  de  St  ^Martin,  Le  Coq,  de 
Cheiis ;  demoiselles  de  Villarnoul,  de  Danjeau,  de  Cour- 
sillon,  de  Langeaj,  de  la  Moussaje.  His  success  as  a 
preacher  was  immense.  He  passed  for  a  perfect  orator. 
His  fine  sonorous  voice  heightened  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  discourse.  A  particular  feature  that  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  other  ministers  of  the  Refuge, 
was  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  St  Augustiu. 
Hence  he  was  called  the  preacher  of  grace.  But  his 
career  was  as  brief  as  brilliant.  He  died  at  Rotterdam 
less  than  four  years  after  his  departure  from  Normandy. 
Daniel  de  Superville,  Du  Bosc's  colleague  at  the  Wal- 
loon church  of  Rotterdam,  was  born  in  1657,  at  Saumur, 
where  he  began  his  studies,  which  he  ended  at  Geneva 
under  the  ablest  masters.  Already,  in  1683,  the  dra- 
gonnades  in  Poitou  had  decided  him  to  go  to  England, 
when  the  church  of  Loudun  made  an  appeal  to  him  which 
delayed,  although  but  for  two  years,  his  departure  from 
the  kingdom.  A  severe  ordeal  preceded  his  exile.  Sum- 
moned to  Paris  to  give  an  account  of  a  sermon  of  which 
the  authorities  had  taken  note,  and  which  was  taxed  with 
sedition,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  converters,  who 
thought  that  an  elegant  and  polished  young  man  Avould  be 
easy  to  seduce.  But  in  vain  did  they  take  him  about  with 
the  court,  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  and  from  Versailles 
to  Fontainebleau  ;  he  persisted  in  his  faith,  and  departed. 
Arrested,  and  separated  from  his  wife  and  child,  he  con- 
trived to  recover  his  liberty,  and  reached  Maestricht, 
where  Madame  de  Superville  joined  him.  He  chose 
Rotterdam  amongst  the  posts  offered  him,  and  there  he 
soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  ingenious  and  jiro- 
found  preacher.  He  often  said  that  the  Christian  orator 
should  have  religion  in  his  heart  as  well  as  in  his  mind, 
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and  certainly  in  this  respect  he  practised  the  precept  he 
inculcated.  The  rare  gentleness,  clearness,  and  grace  of 
his  discourses,  the  naturalness  of  his  delivery,  his  man- 
ners, which  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  almost  of  a  cour- 
tier, constituted  him  a  sort  of  Protestant  Fenelon.  In 
1691  he  had  the  honour  to  be  sent  for  to  the  Hague  to 
preach  before  the  new  King  of  England,  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  hear  him.  Upon  the  day  after  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  took  that 
happy  piece  of  news  for  theme  of  his  discourse.  The  10th 
September  1704,  he  preached  a  thanksgiving  sermon 
for  the  victory  of  Hochstedt,  won  by  the  allies  under 
Marlborough  and  Eugene. 

"  The  superb  chiefs  on  either  side  are  skilful,  intrepid, 
inured  to  war ;  the  troops  are  good  and  chosen.  But 
the  enemy  has  the  advantage  in  the  ground ;  he  has  it 
even  in  the  number  of  combatants ;  he  is  so  well  posted 
that  he  cannot  be  attacked  without  much  risk.  But  the 
Almighty,  who  has  resolved  to  respond  to  us  by  terrible 
things  done  luith  justice,  makes  us  surmount  all  obstacles. 
March,  march.  He  cries  by  a  secret  voice ;  by  the  resolu- 
tion with  which  He  inspires  the  generals,  by  the  fire  and 
courasre  He  breathes  into  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  It  is 
here  the  Valley  of  Decision.  Be  not  afraid  ;  I  have 
delivered  your  enemies  into  your  hands.  They  fall, 
indeed,  into  our  power,  those  insolent  adversaries  who 
mocked  at  our  enterprise,  and  reckoned  the  victory  as 
already  won."     .... 

Resentment  and  despair,  it  is  here  seen,  have  extin- 
guished the  national  sentiment  in  Superville's  heart. 
France  is  no  longer  his  country;  the  abasement  of  Louis 
XIV,,  the  humiliation  of  the  French  armies,  are  for  him 
matter  of  joy,  a  consolation,  a  hope  for  the  persecuted 
churches.  It  is  not,  however,  his  occasional  sermons  that 
show  him  to  the  best  advantage.  He  more  excels,  and 
displays  all  his  qualities  of  a  Christian  orator,  in  didactic 
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preaching.     This  may  be  judged  from  the  follo^ving  ex- 
tract from  Lis  fine  sermon  on  forbidden  revenge  : — 

"  Revenge  is  the  daughter  of  anger  and  hatred  ;  it  is 
an  unquiet  and  turbulent  passion  that  devours  the  breast 
that  has  conceived  it.  Oh  !  how  many  fires  does  tliis  fury 
kindle  within  us  before  she  carries  them  abroad  !  How 
many  liglited  torches  she  has !  how  many  serpents  to 
torment  the  vindictive  soul  by  day  and  by  night !  Picture 
to  yourselves  all  the  throbbings,  and  palpitations,  and 
contractions  of  the  heart,  the  sleepless  nights,  the  uneasi- 
ness, the  furious  emotions  that  one  experiences  when 
revolving  in  his  head  some  fatal  design  of  vengeance.  Is 
it  not  a  great  misfortune  to  torment  ourselves  because 
another  has  offended  us  1  By  dwelling  on  an  injury,  we 
sink  it  more  and  more  into  our  heart;  we  render  the  wound 
deeper  and  more  difficult  to  heal ;  we  often  do  ourselves 
more  harm  than  our  enemy  even  hoped  to  do  us,  and 
we  perfectly  serve  his  hatred ;  whereas,  by  eff'acing  the 
memory  of  the  injury  we  have  received  from  liim,  we 
shall  deceive  his  intention,  if  that  was  to  do  us  outrage."' 

He  possesses  the  same  superiority  in  dogmatical  preach- 
ing, from  which  he  is  careful,  by  a  method  then  new,  to 
strip  the  apparatus  of  learning,  and  the  useless  questions 
on  which  most  ministers  loved  to  linger,  in  order  rather 
to  implant  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers  the  principal  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  persuade  by  touching  the  heart.  A 
few  thoughts  collected  from  his  sermons  will  justify  our 
judgment  : — 

"  The  belief  in  a  God  was  never  difficult  to  a  good 
man  ;  and,  in  all  atheists,  the  heart  has  ever  had  much 
to  do  with  the  irreligion  of  the  mind. 

"  The  fear  of  God  has  always  better  counsels  than  the 
Portico  and  the  Lyceum,  than  all  the  philosophy  and 
politics  in  the  world.  Always  boldly  adhere  to  the  side  of 
piety  :  that  is  the  greatest  art,  the  greatest  wisdom  of 
life. 
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"  It  is  a  great  perplexity  for  us,  to  behold,  in  the  con- 
duct of  Providence,  its  delays,  and,  if  I  dare  so  to  speak, 
its  tediousness.  It  moves  like  great  armies,  heavily,  with 
much  encumbrance  and  slowness — in  our  estimation.  It 
resembles  those  rivers  which  make  so  many  turns  and 
windings,  and  roll  their  deep  waters  so  tranquilly,  that 
scarcely  can  one  remark  their  current." 

Amongst  the  other  ministers  who  improved  the  Wal- 
loon and  Dutch  preaching,  we  have  still  to  name  David 
Martin  and  Philiponneau  de  Hautecourt.  The  first, 
appointed  pastor  at  Utrecht,  published  a  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  universally  adopted  by  the  French 
churches  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  England.  Con- 
sidered a  classic  work,  it  has  remained  in  use  in  those 
three  countries,  and  the  French  bibles  distributed  all  over 
the  world  by  the  London  Bible  Society  are,  to  the  present 
day,  mere  reprints  of  that  of  this  pastor.  The  second,  an 
ex-preacher  and  professor  at  Saumur,  received,  at  the 
university  of  Friesland,  a  professor's  chair,  which  he  for 
many  years  occupied,  and  formed  numerous  disciples, 
who  propagated  in  the  United  Provinces  the  method 
peculiar  to  the  ministers  of  the  Refuge. 

It  stands  proved,  therefore,  that  Walloon  preaching 
received  fresh  life  from  the  ministers  banished  by  Louis 
XIV. 's  government.  At  the  same  time  we  should  deceive 
ourselves  did  we  attribute  to  them  exclusively  the  rapid 
propagation  of  the  French  tongue  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Doubtless  they  helped  to  spread  and  generalize  the  know- 
ledge of  what  was  then  the  best-ordered  language  spoken 
in  Europe,  but  it  was  neither  they  nor  the  other  refugees 
who  imposed  upon  the  Dutch  the  necessity  of  this  new 
studv.  The  language  and  literature  of  France  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  upper  classes  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  republic.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  in  the  power 
of  William  of  Orange  to  substitute  the  English  tongue  for 
that  of  Louis  XIV.'s  court,  and  to  give  to  Shakespeare's 
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and  Milton's  masterpieces  precedence  over  those  of  Racine 
and  INIoliere.  But  that  prince  admired,  like  all  Europe, 
the  classic  literature  of  that  great  century.  He  found, 
moreover,  in  his  own  family,  the  traditional  admiration 
of  that  refined  language  which  then  tended  to  substi- 
tute its  universality  for  that  of  the  Latin.  His  gi'and- 
father,  William  the  Taciturn,  had  married  Louise  de 
Chatillon,  daughter  of  Coligny.  French  was  the  prevail- 
ing language  at  his  court,  and  when  the  illustrious  founder 
of  Dutch  liberty  fell  beneath  an  assassin's  dagger,  his 
last  words  were  spoken  in  French.  "  Mon  Dieu ! "  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  expired,  "  aie  pitiS  de  moi  et  de  ce 
pauvre  peuple  /"  French  was  also  the  language  of  his 
son  and  grandson.  French  literature  consequently  found 
no  diflBculty  in  acclimatizing  itself  in  Holland,  and  with 
it  the  habit  of  conversing  in  that  tongue  was  early  adopted 
in  most  of  the  great  families.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  refugees  rendered  it  popular  by  their 
preachings,  writings,  and  teaching.  The  numerous  schools 
they  founded  in  almost  all  the  towns,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  owed  its  origin  to  one  of  the  brothers 
Luzac,  and  their  educational  establishments  for  young 
men  and  young  girls.,  especially  hastened  this  result.  Soon 
the  French  language  was  the  only  one  used  in  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  other  powers,  and  thenceforward  there 
was  not  a  member  of  the  magistrature  of  Amsterdam,  the 
Hague,  Leyden,  Rotterdam,  who  did  not  make  it  a  point 
to  speak  it  correctly,  to  write  it,  and  to  have  it  taught  to 
his  children. 

French  soon  invaded  the  Dutch  tongue,  introducinir 
into  it  new  turns  of  expression.  The  refugees  first  intro- 
duced them  in  familiar  conversation,  then  even  in  writing. 
From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch 
writers  no  longer  scrupled  habitually  to  use  the  words 
oficier  and  ingenieur.  They  substituted  the  word  resolu- 
tien  for  that  of  staatshesluiten.     The  French  fashions  and 
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usages  diffused  in  Holland,  also  forced  the  Dutch  to 
borrow  new  terms  from  France,  to  designate  objects  of 
luxury  previously  unknown.  Thus  the  Dutch  autliors 
adopted  the  ^YOY(!i?> pourpoint,  rahat  de  dentelles  cl  glands, 
chemise,  baudrier^  gregues,  and  a  host  of  others  for  which 
their  native  language  possessed  no  equivalents. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  French  language  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  on  the  progress  of  education  in 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  Before  the  emigration, 
instruction  in  literature  and  the  sciences  was  in  Latin,  so 
that  serious  studies  were  inaccessible  to  all  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  learned  men.  Women  were  com- 
pletely excluded  from  them  by  their  ignorance  of  that 
classic  tongue,  an  invincible  obstacle  ill  atoned  for  by  un- 
faithful and  negligent  translations.  Thus,  without  disput- 
ing the  advantages  of  Latin  during  the  middle  ages,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  increased  use  of  French  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  diff'usion  of  enlightenment  in 
Holland.  For  the  first  time  education  descended  to  the 
inferior  layers  of  society,  until  then  fatally  condemned  to 
privation  of  all  intellectual  culture.  From  the  rich 
man's  study  science  penetrated  to  the  poor  man's  cabin,  to 
the  artisan's  garret.  It  was  no  longer  in  Latin,  like  Gro- 
tius  formerly,  but  in  French  that  Basuage  wrote  his 
Annales  des  Provinces  Unies,  and  the  study  of  national 
history  was  thus  facilitated  to  the  meanest  citizen.  It 
was  in  the  same  tongue  that  he  produced  his  Histoire  des 
Juifs  dans  les  temps  modernes,  and  that  he  attempted 
to  reveal  the  obscure  mysteries  of  the  cabala.  When 
Saurin  published  his  Discours  sur  Vancien  et  le  nouveau 
Testament,  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  official  language  of 
theology,  as  Voetius  and  Coccejus  had  done,  and  the 
truths  of  Holy  Writ  were  thus  placed  within  reach  of  all. 
The  popular  writings  of  Bayle  gave  theology  a  relish  even 
for  illiterate  readers.  The  standard  of  education  gradu- 
ally rose  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  and  civilisa- 
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tion,  stationary  imder  tlic  empire  of  a  dead  language,  took 
a  fresh  and  naao-uificeut  flio-lit. 

Nevertheless,  this  powerful  instrument  of  progress 
soon  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  the  refugees.  Their 
prolonged  sojourn  in  the  United  Provinces  impaired, 
little  by  little,  the  purity  of  the  language  they  had  so 
widely  propagated,  and  gave  birth  to  that  particular 
style  known  as  refugee  French. 

Voltaire  attributes  the  relative  inferiority  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  emigrants  to  their  tendency  to  study  and 
reproduce  the  incorrect  phrases  of  the  Genevese  reformers, 
who,  according  to  him,  had  themselves  adopted  the  dialect 
of  French  Switzerland.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Protestant  authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  wrote  in  as  pure  and  cultivated  a  language  as 
the  Catholic  authors,  and  that  French  prose  derived 
from  Calvin,  Theodore  de  Beze,  and  their  successors,  a 
vigour  and  clearness  of  expression  that  accelerated  the 
advent  of  Balzac  and  Pascal.  Voltaire  is  less  mistaken 
when  he  imputes  that  fault  to  the  circumstance  that  most 
of  the  preachers  exiled  in  1685  were  natives  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Dauphine,  and  that  they  had  studied  in  the 
town  of  Saumur.  In  a  foreign  land,  they  naturally  re- 
tained the  particular  forms  of  expression,  and  even  the 
accent,  of  the  towns  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up, 
or  of  the  villages  and  remote  districts  in  which  they  had 
dwelt.  Perhaps  also  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot,  and 
the  Bible  in  use  in  the  reformed  churches  of  the  kingdom, 
and  read  from  father  to  sou  in  the  exiled  families,  con- 
firmed them  in  their  old  French  idioms.  But  these  are 
only  the  accessory  causes  of  the  diminished  purity  of 
refugee  French.  The  main  causes  of  the  change  are  the 
daily  intercourse  of  the  expatriated  families  with  the 
people  (so  different  in  most  respects)  amongst  Mhom  they 
lived,  and  the  impossibility  of  further  improving  a  lan- 
guage  spoken   in   a   foreign   land,   which   had   become 
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stationary,  and,  as  it  were,  petrified,  since  it  no  longer 
shared  in  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  great  prose- 
■u^riters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Refugee  French 
resembles  the  branch  detached  from  the  tree,  and  checked 
in  its  growth,  which  still  for  a  while  preserves  a  factitious 
life,  but  which  gradually,  deprived  of  vivifying  sap,  withers 
and  dries  up. 

This  degeneracy  was  extremely  rapid.  As  early  as 
1691,  Racine  wrote  to  his  son,  who  had  been  travelling 
in  Holland,  and  whose  style  gave  token  of  his  residence 
for  some  years  at  the  Hague  :  "  My  dear  son,  you  give 
me  pleasure  by  sending  me  news,  but  beware  of  taking 
them  in  the  Dutch  newspapers  ;  for,  besides  that  we 
have  them  as  well  as  you,  you  might  there  contract  certain 
expressions  that  are  worth  nothing,  as  that  of  recruter^ 
which  you  use,  instead  of  which  you  should  say,  faire 
des  recruesr  In  1698,  he  renewed  his  critical  observa- 
tions :  "  Your  narration  of  the  voyage  you  made  to 
Amsterdam  gave  me  very  great  pleasure.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  reading  it  to  Messieurs  de  Valincourt  and 
Despreaux.  I  took  care  not  to  read  to  them  the  strange 
word  tentatif,  which  you  have  learned  from  some  Hol- 
lander, and  which  would  greatly  have  astonished  them." 
In  another  letter  he  said  to  him :  "  You  will  permit  me  to 
criticise  a  word  in  your  letter — il  en  a  agi  avec  poUtesse ; 
you  should  say,  il  en  a  use.  One  does  not  say,  //  en  a 
bien  agi,  and  it  is  a  bad  mode  of  expression," 

The  same  reproaches  Racine  addressed  to  his  son  might 
be  addressed  by  France  to  the  literary  works  of  the 
refugees.  Dating  from  the  first  years  after  the  emigration, 
the  works  they  published  in  Holland,  and  especially  the 
Mercure  Historique  et  Politique,  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
disastrous  action  of  the  national  tongue  on  the  French 
language.  One  meets  not  only  with  old-fashioned  phrases, 
but  also  with  confused,  and  sometimes  incorrect,  con- 
structions, more  akin  to  the  Dutch  than  to  the  French. 
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Voltaire  points  to  the  trcaces  of  tliis  corruption  in  all  the 
preachers,  and  even  in  Saurin's  fine  sermons,  whose 
value  he  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate.  The  only 
author  to  whom  he  does  not  impute  the  same  faults  of 
language  is  Bayle, .  who  ofi'ended,  he  says,  only  by  a 
familiarity  icliich  sometimes  borders  iipoii  meanness.^ 
At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that,  at  this  first  period  of 
the  Refuge,  French  had  not  yet  been  corrupted  in  Hol- 
land, as  it  was  in  his  time.  Saurin  himself  admitted  the 
relative  inferiority.  "  It  is  difficult,"  he  says,  "  for  those 
who  have  sacrificed  their  country  to  their  religion  to 
speak  their  language  with  purity."  Accordingly,  as  the 
exiles  transformed  themselves  into  Dutchmen,  and  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  speak  the  language  of  their  new 
country,  this  degeneracy  became  more  striking.  Ex- 
pressions borrowed  fi'om  the  Dutch,  and  antiquated 
idioms,  imparted  to  their  style  more  and  more  of  that 
particular  turn  of  phrase,  which  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury constituted  the  distinctive  character  of  their  lite- 
rature. There  was  but  a  small  number  of  families 
who  preserved  the  unalloyed  French  their  ancestors  had 
spoken.  Perhaps  they  lived  more  apart  from  the  Dutch, 
or  refreshed,  by  study  and  by  frequent  visits  to  France, 
their  knowledge  of  the  pure  language  that  was  corrupt- 
ing around  them.  The  celebrated  Leyden  Gazette, 
founded  by  Stephen  Luzac,  was  written  in  as  correct 
and  elegant  a  style  as  the  best  French  contemporary 
periodicals. 

All  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  received  a  for- 
ward impulse  in  Holland  from  the  refugees.  That  coun- 
try was  propitious  ground  for  the  propagation  of  new 
ideas.  There  were  no  shackles,  no  censorship,  no  perse- 
cution. The  most  daring  democratic  theories,  the  boldest 
philosophical  systems,  might  freely  be  developed.  The 
refugees  seconded  this  spirit  of  investigation,  directing  it 

^  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  article  Saurin. 
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alternately  to  the  study  of  law,  of  the  exact  sciences,  of 
philosophy,  history,  and  towards  literary  and  political 
criticism. 

The  prohibition  to  practise  as  advocates  in  France 
droYe  into  Holland  many  Protestants  learned  in  the  law. 
Some,  like  Hotman,  ^Yere  imbued  with  republican  prin- 
ciples, incompatible  with  Louis  XI  V.'s  absolute  monarchy. 
The  majority,  opposed  to  written  law,  and  conceiving  the 
possibility  of  a  legislation  founded  on  reason  and  equity, 
had  applied  themselves  especially  to  the  study  of  natural 
law.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  jurisconsults,  who, 
by  the  tendency  of  their  ideas,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
great  generation  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  Barbeyrac. 

Born  at  Beziers  in  1674,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
persecution  to  take  refuge  at  Lausanne.  Thence  he  was 
called  to  Groningen,  where  he  long  and  ably  filled  the 
chair  of  professor  of  law  and  history.  He  there  gave 
popularity  to  legal  science,  not  only  by  his  teaching,  but 
by  his  writings.  He  translated  into  French  and  com- 
mentated Puffendorf  and  Grotius.  In  his  preface  to 
Puffendorf,  praised  by  Voltaire,  he  was  not  afraid  openly 
to  place  himself  without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  by  pre- 
ferring the  morality  of  modern  philosophers  to  that  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  church.  Voltaire  also  praises  other  of 
this  freethinker's  works.  "  It  seems,"  lie  says,  "  that 
these  Treatises  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  of  War,  and  of 
Peace,  which  have  never  served  to  any  treaty  of  peace, 
nor  to  any  declaration  of  war,  nor  to  assure  any  man's 
rights,  console  people  for  the  evils  inflicted  on  them  by 
policy  and  force.  They  give  the  idea  of  justice,  just  as 
one  has  the  portraits  of  celebrated  persons  one  cannot 
see."  Elie  Luzac  shared  Barbeyrac's  principles.  His 
translation  of  Wolff's  work  on  Natural  Law  was  an 
important  service  rendered  to  a  science  still  in  its  infancy. 
His  ingenious  commentaries  on  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des 
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Lois,  and  his  own  writings  in  faTOiir  of  tlie  liberty  of 
the  press,  mark  liim  as  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  and  as  a 
partizan  of  progress. 

Barbejrac,  Liizac,  and  the  other  legists  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Holland,  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  civil 
and  criminal  law  in  that  country.     They  diffused  the 
writings  of  Pothier,  of  d'Aguesseau,  so  highly  appreciated 
in   France  by  the  most   eminent  thinkers,   and  whose 
maxims,    too   forward   for    their    century,   passed    into 
written  law  only  within  the  last  fifty  years.     The  Dutch 
owed  to  these  men,  who  formed  a  school,  a  more  philo- 
sophical application  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  juri- 
dical procedures  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
great  jurisconsults  of  ancient  Rome,  an  almost  complete 
deliverance  from  the  superannuated  forms  of  German 
jurisprudence  hitherto  in  use.   They  also  modified  criminal 
law  in  a  more  liberal  sense.     Whilst,  even  in  France, 
justice  still  dishonoured  itself  by  the  frequent  application 
of  torture,  in   Holland   it  was  no  longer  used,  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  excepting  in  extremely 
rare  cases,  and  only  as  a  supplementary  means  by  which 
it  was  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  definitive  demonstration 
of  guilt   already  partly   proved  by  evidence.      Judges 
authorised  it  only  in  those  cases  that  might  entail  capital 
punishment,  which  the  tribunal,  fettered  by  an  old  but 
respected  law,   could   not   pronounce   until  a  complete 
avowal  had  been  extorted  from  the  accused.     The  prin- 
ciples of  law  popularized  by  the  refugees  also  softened 
the  mode  of  capital  punishments.     That  of  the  wheel 
disappeared  from  the  province  of  Holland  more  than 
forty  years  before  it  was  abolished  in  France  ;   whilst  in 
the  province  of  Groningen,  where  the  French  jurisconsults 
did  not  exercise  so  decided  an  influence,   it  was  still 
inflicted,  less  than  sixty  years  ago,  on  persons  condemned 
to  death.     It  was  chiefly  to  the  entrance  of  the  refugees 
into  the  regencies  of  the  towns  that  the  republic  was 
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indebted  for  tliis  progress.  The  regencies  were  liabitiially 
composed  of  a  bailiff  or  grand  officer,  of  a  burgomaster, 
and  of  sheriffs,  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
These  offices  were  reached  by  popular  election,  and  the 
people  generally  chose  none  but  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction.  But  such  was  the  prestige  of  the  fugitives, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Le  Plas, 
the  Chatelains,  the  Cans,  were  admitted  into  the  regency 
of  Leyden,  and  Daniel  de  Dieu  was  bailiff  of  Amsterdam. 
These  high  positions  soon  permitted  them  to  exercise  a 
salutary  action  on  the  decisions  of  justice,  and  indirectly 
on  legislation  itself,  and  this  power  they  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  humanity. 

Natural  history,  medicine,  physics,  and  especially  the 
exact  sciences,  so  generally  cultivated  in  France  since 
the  time  of  Pascal  and  Descartes,  owed  to  the  refugees 
the  strong  impulse  they  received  in  Holland.  A  renowned 
mathematician,  James  Bernard,  born  at  Nions  in  Dau- 
phiue,  in  1658,  and  who  took  refuge  first  at  Geneva, 
then  at  Lausanne,  finally  sought  an  asylum  in  the  United 
Provinces,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  journalist, 
John  Leclerc,  his  relative,  and  the  companion  of  his 
studies.  First  appointed  preacher  at  Leyden,  he  soon 
was  called  by  the  university  of  that  town  to  the  chair  of 
Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  which  he  filled  with  great 
distinction  until  his  death  in  1718.  The  exact  sciences 
were  really  advanced  in  Holland  by  the  teaching  of  this 
eminent  man,  whose  superior  merit  and  powerful  influence 
are  fully  recognized  by  Siegenbeek,  the  Dutch  historian 
of  the  University  of  Leyden. 

Peter  Lyonnet,  not  less  celebrated  as  a  naturalist  than 
as  an  anatomist  and  engraver,  was  superior  even  to  James 
Barnard  in  the  extent  and  precision  of  his  acquirements. 
Born  at  Maestricht  in  1707,  of  a  family  of  refugees  from 
Lorraine,  he  was  at  first  destined  to  holy  orders  by  his 
father,  who  was  minister  of  the  French  church  at  Heus- 
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den.  His  remarkable  facility  in  learning  languages  famili- 
arized him  in  a  very  few  years  with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English.  At  the 
same  time,  he  applied  himself  with  extraordinary  success 
to  the  exact  sciences,  to  drawing,  and  to  sculpture.  On 
arriving  at  an  age  to  select  his  own  career,  he  preferred 
the  study  of  the  law  to  that  of  theology,  and,  after  taking 
his  degrees  at  Utrecht,  he  obtained  from  the  States- 
general  the  situation  of  deciphering  secretary  and  sworn 
translator.  What  leisure  his  duties  left  him,  he  em- 
ployed in  drawing  various  natural  objects,  and  princi- 
pally insects.  He  even  formed  a  collection  of  coloured 
drawings,  representing  all  those  found  in  the  environs  of 
die  Hague.  His  acquaintance  with  Boerhaave,  Leeuwen- 
hock,  and  Swammerdam,  celebrated  naturalists  of  that 
day,  and  his  friendship  for  the  Genevese  Trembley,  who 
resided  at  the  Hague,  and  had  just  published  his  disco- 
veries on  polypi,  determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  that 
special  class  of  studies.  His  first  publication,  drawings 
of  insects,  with  M'hich  he  enriched  his  French  translation 
of  Lesser's  work,  appeared  to  Reaumur  worthy  of  reprint- 
ing at  Paris.  He  engraved  the  last  eight  plates  of  the 
Memoirs  which  Trembley  published  in  1744  on  fresh- 
water polypi,  and  Cuvier  speaks  of  those  plates  as  speci- 
mens of  engraving  as  remarkable  for  their  delicacy  as 
for  their  exactness.  Soon,  applying  his  talent  to  per- 
petuate his  own  discoveries,  he  published  his  fine  work  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  caterpillar — a  work  of  patient  and 
ingenious  observation  previously  unparalleled  in  natural 
history.  "  The  book  in  which  he  described  it,"  says 
Cuvier,  "  the  plates  in  \vhich  he  representied  it,  were 
classed,  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  amongst  the  most 
astonishing  masterpieces  of  human  industry.  .  .  .  The 
author  there  makes  known  all  the  parts  of  so  small  an 
animal,  with  more  detail  and  exactness,  it  may  be  said, 
than   tliose  of  man   are   known.     The  number   of  the 

2  D 
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muscles  alone,  all  described  and  represented,  is  4041; 
that  of  the  nerves  and  tracheal  branches  infinitely  more 
considerable.  Moreover,  the  viscera  with  all  their  details 
are  shown  ;  and  all  is  rendered  by  such  delicate  artifices 
of  engraving,  by  such  fine,  distinct  lines,  so  appropriate 
to  the  tissue  of  the  substances  they  are  intended  to 
represent,  that  the  eye  seizes  all  with  more  facility  than 
if  it  contemplated,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  the 
object  itself." 

To  the  names  of  Bernard  and  Lyonnet  are  to  be  added 
those  of  the  celebrated  physician  Desaguliers,  who  travel- 
led for  some  time  in  Holland,  and  there  popularized 
Newton's  great  discoveries,  by  giving  at  Rotterdam  and 
the  Hague  public  lectures,  which  made  a  great  sensation"; 
of  William  Lore,  a  mathematician  of  the  highest  class,  who 
enriched  with  his  works  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  ;  of  Peter  Latane,  medical  professor, 
and  chief  physician  to  the  court  of  Orange  ;  finally,  that 
of  one  of  tlie  greatest  geniuses  of  modern  times,  the  Dutch- 
man Huygens,  whom  intolerance  restored  to  his  country. 
Tliis  last,  vv'hom  Colbert,  when  creating  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  invited  to  Paris,  there  published,  in  1673,  his 
Horloge  Oscillante  (Oscillating  Clock),  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  XIV. — a  present  worthy  of  the  monarch  ; 
for,  if  we  except  Newton's  Prificipia,  this  work  is,  per- 
haps, the  finest  production  of  the  exact  sciences  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  in  1681  the  progress  of  the 
persecution  decided  him  to  quit  France,  and  no  promises 
could  overcome  his  resolution.  The  great  geometrician 
took  M'ith  him  to  his  native  country  his  magnificent  dis- 
covery of  the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks,  his 
analysis  of  the  undulations  of  light,  his  improvements  in 
the  barometer  and  air-pump. 

Literature  was  yet  more  indebted  to  the  refugees  than 
were  law  and  the  exact  sciences. 

At  the  head  of  the  literary  emigrants  we  find  a  sceptic 
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and  scoffer,  in  whom  doubt  and  paradox  seem  incarnate — 
a  mind  in  wliicli  the  impassioned  convictions  of  the  mar- 
tyrs for  the  Calvinist  faith  had  no  place,  and  wlio  belongs 
rather  to  the  school  of  Montaigne  and  Voltaire.     Peter 
Bajle  "was  born  in  1647.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
minister  in  tlie  district  of  Foix.     From  his  infancy  he 
showed  an  extreme  ardour  for  learning,  and  for  reasoning 
on  what  he  learned.     Erudition  and  dialectics  early  be- 
came the  two  powerful  springs  of  this  restless  intelligence, 
which  combined  with  southern  vivacity  and  flexibility  that 
investigating  instinct  which  the  Reformation  had  so  strongly 
roused.     At  twenty  years  of  age,  struck  by  the  arguments 
of  the  Catholics  on  the  tradition  and   authority  of  the 
Cliurch,  he  abjured,  at  Toulouse,  in  1669,  the  Protestant 
religion,  desiring,  he  said,  to  join  himself  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  of  which  the  reformed  communions  were  but 
lopped  boughs.     The  Jesuits  loudly  exulted  in  the  con- 
version of  a  minister's  son,  on  whom  they  founded  the 
most  brilliant  hopes.     But  their  convert  soon  escaped 
from  them.    Shocked  by  tlie  worship  of  saints  and  images, 
and  deeming  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  incompa- 
tible with  the  principles  of  Descartes,   he  returned  to 
Protestantism,  and  fled  to  Geneva  to  escape  the  severe 
penalties  the  law  inflicted  on   those  who  relapsed  into 
heresy.     He  returned  to  France  under  another  name, 
and  Basnage  placed  him  with  a  Rouen  merchant ;  then, 
on  Ruvigny's  recommendation,  he  was  admitted  as  tutor 
into    the   Beringhen   family.     After   the    death   of  the 
learned  Pithois,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosoph}'- 
at  the  university  of  Sedan,  where  Juricu,  then  his  friend, 
afterwards  his  irreconcilable  adversary,  was  his  colleague. 
In  1681,  after  the  suppression  of  that  Protestant  uni- 
versity, he  was  called,  with  Jurieu,  to  Holland,  and  con- 
tinued his  lectures  in  the  ecole  illustre,  which  the  town 
of  Rotterdam  had  founded  to  serve  them  as  a  place  of 
retreat.     Before  leaving  France,  Bayle  had  already  en- 
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tered  upon  his  true  vocation  by  an  original  work,  his 
Lettre  sur  Us  Gometes.  The  form  he  gave  to  his  attacks 
upon  the  superstitious  fears  inspired  by  the  appearance  of 
the  comet  of  1 680,  led  him  to  sustain  a  thesis  of  a  nature  to 
rouse  public  opinion  against  him.  After  instituting  a  com- 
parison of  atheists  with  idolaters  and  with  Christians,  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  religious  creeds  have  little 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  men,  who 
govern  themselves  rather  according  to  their  temperaments 
and  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment ;  that  an  atheist 
may  be  an  honest  man  ;  that  a  society  of  atheists  might 
exist,  and  would  be  preferable  to  a  society  of  idolaters ; 
— strange  assertions,  which  do  not  deserve  refutation,  but 
through  which  one  discerns  an  idea  worthy  of  serious  ex- 
amination— that  of  a  morality  innate  in  the  human  con- 
science, and  independent  of  all  positive  religion. 

This  treatise  was  not,  however,  the  expression  of  Bayle's 
real  thought.  It  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  that  determined  him  fully  to  reveal  his  doctrine. 
Concurrently  with  the  public  calamity,  tliere  occurred  to 
him  a  terrible  private  misfortune.  His  brother,  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  died  of  exhaustion  and  misery  in  the 
horrible  dungeons  of  Chateau-Trompette.  Some  con- 
verted Protestants  having  published  a  panegyric  of  Louis 
XIV.,  under  the  title,  France  entirely  Catholic  under 
the  Reign  of  Louis  the  Great,  Bayle's  indignation  burst 
forth  in  those  letters  in  which  he  related  the  horrors  of 
the  persecution,  and  depicted,  in  startling  and  gloomy 
colours,  what  France,  entirely  Gatholic,  is  wider  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Great.  Many  vehement  protestations 
issued  at  that  period  from  Protestant  pens  ;  but  Bayle's 
publication  seized,  with  more  accuracy  than  any  of  the 
others,  the  character  and  scope  of  Louis  XIV.'s  edict. 
In  spite  of  his  anger,  he  struck  out  lofty  views  as  a  poli- 
tician and  a  moralist.  Pie  was  especially  happy  when, 
after  reproaching  the  whole  of  Catholic  France  with  its 
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active  or  passive  complicity,  its  contempt  of  the  opinion 
of  other  nations,  its  audacity  in  representing  violence  and 
devastation  as  prudence  and  gentleness,  he  maintained  that, 
far  from  having  procured  the  victory  of  Catholicism,  it 
had  but  prepared  that  of  Deism. 

"  Deceive  not  yourselves,"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the 
persecutors ;  "  your  triumphs  are  those  of  deism  rather 
than  of  the  true  faith.  I  would  that  you  heard  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  no  other  religion  but  that  of 
natural  equity.  They  consider  your  conduct  as  an  irre- 
futable argument ;  and  when  they  go  farther  back,  and 
contemplate  the  ravages  and  sanguinary  violence  that 
your  Catholic  religion  has  perpetrated  during  six  or  seven 
centuries  all  over  the  world,  they  cannot  lielp  saying  that 
God  is  too  essentially  good  to  be  the  author  of  so  perni- 
cious a  thing  as  positive  religions  ;  that  He  has  revealed 
to  man  natural  law  alone,  but  that  spirits  hostile  to  our 
repose  have  come  in  the  night-time  and  sown  dissension 
in  the  field  of  natural  religion,  by  the  establishment  of 
certain  special  worships,  which  they  well  knew  would  be 
an  eternal  seed  of  war,  carnage,  and  injustice.  These 
blasphemies  strike  you  with  horror ;  but  your  Church 
will  answer  for  them  before  God,  since  its  spirit,  its 
maxims,  and  its  conduct,  excite  them  in  the  souls  of 
men.'' 

In  conclusion,  he  adds  :  "  Although,  humanly  speak- 
ing, you  deserve  no  pity,  I  cannot  but  compassionate  you 
for  being  so  fearfully  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  But  I  have  still  greater  pity  for  that 
Christianity  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  you  have 
made  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  other  religions.  Nothing 
can  be  truer  than  that  the  name  of  Christian  has  become 
justly  odious  to  infidels,  since  they  have  known  what 
you  are  worth.  You  have  been  for  several  centuries  the 
most  visible  section  of  Christianity  ;  thus  it  is  by  you 
that  the  whole  is  judged.     But  what  judgment  can  be 
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formed  of  Christiauitj,  if  jour  conduct  be  taken  as  a 
guide  ?  Must  one  not  believe  it  to  be  a  religion  en- 
amoured of  blood  and  carnage,  that  ^yould  do  violence  to 
body  and  to  soul ;  a  religion  which,  to  establish  its  tyranny 
over  conscience,  and  to  make  dissemblers  and  hypocrites — 
there,  where  it  has  not  the  skill  to  persuade — adopts 
every  means — lies,  perjury,  dragoons,  iniquitous  judges, 
quibblers,  false  witnesses,  executioners,  inquisitions ;  and 
all  this,  either  pretending  to  believe  that  it  is  permitted 
and  legitimate  because  it  is  useful  to  the  propagation  of 
the  faith,  or  believing  it  in  reality,  either  of  which  cases 
disgraces  the  name  of  Christian  1 " 

After  branding  the  executioners  in  terms  that  must 
satisfy  the  bitterest  resentment,  and  even  cause  some 
regret  to  the  Protestants  whom  his  indiscreet  pen  too 
completely  avenged,  Bayle  went  a  step  farther,  and 
preached  complete  tolerance.  His  Commentaire  Philoso- 
phique  sur  les  Paroles  de  Jesus- Christ:  CompeUe  intrare, 
is  a  victorious  refutation  of  the  theologians  who  had  advo- 
cated compulsion  as  a  legitimate  means  of  proselytism. 
The  arguments  he  uses  are  of  two  kinds.  He  rejects 
intolerance  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  by  proving  that 
the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  in  question  is  contrary 
to  the  soundest  reason  no  less  than  to  the  general  spirit 
of  the  Gospel ;  "  for  nothing,"  he  says,  with  great  rea- 
son, "  can  be  more  opposed  to  that  spirit  than  dun- 
geons, exile,  pillage,  the  galleys,  military  insolence,  exe- 
cutions, and  tortures."  He  afterwards  combats  it  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  by  picturing  an  ideal  society,  in 
which  power,  instead  of  "  delivering  up  the  secular  arm 
to  the  furious  and  tumultuous  desires  of  a  populace  of 
monks  and  clerks,"  extends  equal  protection  to  all  reli- 
gions. This  great  principle  of  religious  liberty,  adopted 
by  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  whose  true  formula  was 
given  by  M.  Guizot  upon  the  day  when  he  enunciated 
from   the    tribune    that  just  and   truthful  maxim.   The 
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State  is  lay  (UEtdt  est  Imque),  was  thus  proclaimed 
aloud  in  Holland  bj  a  French  refugee.  But  Bayle 
manifests  his  inmost  thought  especially  in  a  third  species 
of  argument,  less  developed,  but  much  more  radical  ; 
namely,  that  the  majority  of  the  questions  debated  by 
theologians  are  uncertain  and  indemonstrable ;  that  all 
systems  are  equally  obscure ;  that,  consequently,  every 
one  should  content  himself  with  praying  for  him  he  can- 
not convince,  and  not  seek  to  oppress  him. 

If  Bayle  really  sought  to  establish  universal  peace,  and 
to  support  toleration,  by  exposing  the  vanity  of  all  creeds 
and  the  uncertainty  of  all  dogmas,  his  intention,  enveloped 
in  ambiguous  phrases,  was  not  approved  during  his  life  by 
the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-exiles.  Their  aim,  on  the 
contrary,  was  to  support,  by  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of 
intelligence,  tliose  dogmas  and  creeds  for  which  they  had 
suffered,  and  which  found,  in  one  of  the  men  whose 
special  mission  it  was  to  defend  them,  a  sceptical  and 
pitiless  railer.  Old  Calvinism,  not  less  exclusive  than  the 
religion  of  Rome,  did  not  deceive  itself;  it  felt  itself 
struck  by  the  same  blow  that  had  just  been  dealt  to 
Catholicism.  Saurin  undertook  to  revenge  it.  Giving  all 
the  weight  of  his  convictions,  all  the  authority  of  his 
name,  to  the  thesis  opposed  to  that  of  Bayle,  he  set  his 
rigorous  dogmatism  against  the  exaggerated  rationalism 
of  the  Rotterdam  pliilosopher ;  constituted  himself,  in 
some  sort,  his  personal  antagonist ;  and  applied  himself  to 
fortify  the  Christian  faith,  which  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Diderot,  and  the  whole  school  of  the  Encyclopedists  were 
soon  so  rudely  to  assail.  It  M-as  rendering  a  signal  service 
to  the  cause  of  orthodox  Protestantism,  which  he  supplied 
with  arms  against  its  future  enemies.  Following  Saurin's 
example,  Jiirieu  refuted  Bayle's  scepticism,  and  with  his 
usual  violence  attacked  his  former  friend's  impiety.  Him- 
self loudly  accused  by  Bossuet  of  favouring  the  Socinians, 
he  seized  this  opportunity  of  repelling  an  imputation  so 
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perilous  to  his  character.  Treating  the  Comraentary  as 
the  perfidious  manifesto  of  a  sect  of  bad  Protestants,  who 
sought  to  found  indifference  to  religion  upon  the  dogma  of 
universal  tolerance,  he  declared  that  Bayle's  doctrine  led 
directly  to  deism;  that  the  rights  he  allowed  to  individual 
conscience  were  exaggerated  ;  and  that  not  only  had 
princes  a  right  to  interfere  in  religious  matters,  but  that 
it  was  also  their  special  duty  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  faith  by  using  their  authority  to  repress  dissenting  sects. 
Irritated  by  the  violence  of  these  attacks,  Bayle  replied 
passionately  and  bitterly.  The  Avis  mix  Refugies  snr 
leu?'  procliain  retour  en  France,  which  appeared  in  1690, 
and  which  his  enemies  attributed  to  him,  although  he 
never  admitted  himself  to  be  its  author,  was  a  cutting 
pamphlet,  levelled  at  the  emigrants  in  Holland,  and 
particularly  at  Jurieu,  who  had  prophesied  that  the  Pro- 
testant cause  would  triumph  in  1689.  The  anonymous 
author  ironically  congratulated  the  exiles  on  Louis  XI  V.'s 
good  intentions  towards  them,  and  on  their  approaching 
return  to  their  native  land,  where  a  good  number  of 
Catholics  would  joyfully  welcome  them.  But  he  chari- 
tably warned  them  not  to  set  foot  in  the  kingdom  without 
having  previously  undergone  a  slight  quarantine,  to  purge 
them  of  two  maladies  contracted  during  their  residence 
abroad — namely, "  the  spirit  of  satire,  and  a  certain  repub- 
lican spirit,  which  tends  to  nothing  less  than  to  introduce 
anarchy,  that  greatest  scourge  of  society,  into  the  world." 
The  second  reproach  was  entirely  aimed  at  Jurieu,  who 
had  written  that  "  kings  are  made  for  the  people,  and 
not  the  people  for  kings."  The  reply  was  prompt;  and, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  refugees  in  Holland,  a  violent 
controversy  began  between  the  two  professors  of  the 
ecole  illustre.  Bayle  sustained  the  strife  for  three  years, 
but  perfidious  use  was  made  against  him  of  certain  ad- 
vances to  Louis  XIV.,  contained  in  the  famous  libel,  and 
of  the  severe  censure  he  passed  on  the  English  Revolution 
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of  1688.  In  1693,  the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam,  using 
the  complaints  of  the  French  consistory  as  a  blind  for 
their  political  motives,  deprived  him  of  his  pension,  and 
forbade  him  giving  public,  or  qycu  private  instruction. 

If,  as  Basnase  gives  us  to  understand,  the  Advice  to 
the  Refugees  be  really  Bayle's  work,  it  was  but  a  petulant 
whim  of  the  moment.  He  never  became  reconciled  with 
the  Catholics,  but,  disgusted  for  ever  with  professorial 
squabbles  (^'' entre-mangeries  pi^ofessorales"),  he  applied 
himself  to  unremitting  labour  at  his  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
riqiie  et  Critique — the  gigantic  monument  of  a  rich  and 
varied  erudition,  in  which  is  found  all  the  science  of  the 
seventeenth  century — a  perfect  chaos,  in  which  are 
miuo'led  all  the  truths  and  errors  ever  current  amono;st 
men,  but  which,  notwithstanding  the  minute  precision  of 
the  details,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  author  handles 
his  immense  learning,  leaves  but  uncertainty  and  confusion 
in  the  mind. 

After  philosophy,  history  was  the  style  of  composition 
most  seductive  to  the  refugee  writers,  for  in  it  tliey  could 
give  vent  to  that  spirit  of  resistance  and  liberty  which  in 
France  they  had  so  long  been  obliged  to  restrain.  Jacques 
Basnage  is  the  most  celebrated  historian  amongst  them. 
Familiar  from  his  youth  upwards  with  the  best  classic 
authors  of  antiquity,  he  was  no  less  versed  in  profane 
than  in  sacred  writ.  Intrusted  by  the  States-general 
with  the  duties  of  historiographer,  with  the  special  com- 
mission to  write  the  annals  of  the  republic  since  the 
peace  of  Munster,  he  accepted  the  office  only  on  condition 
that  all  the  archives  should  be  open  to  him,  and  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  express  his  opinions  with  perfect 
freedom.  His  first  volume,  published  in  1719,  contains 
a  remarkable  exposition  of  the  forms  of  government  that 
ruled  the  Seven  Provinces  at  the  period  of  the  ti-eaty  of 
Westphalia — a  difficult  subject,  which  had  not  yet  been 
treated.    It  ends  with  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667.     The 
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second  includes  the  negotiations  of  the  triple  alliance 
which  arrested  Louis  XIV.  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests, 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  French  invasion  in 
1672,  the  revolution  that  overthrew  the  brothers  De 
Witt  and  re-established  the  stadtholdership  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  European  war  that  ensued, 
and  that  was  terminated  hy  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
Basnage  carried  his  work  down  to  1684,  and  collected 
materials  to  follow  it  down  to  1720,  M^ien  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  death.  He  has  been  reproached  with  doiug 
injustice  to  the  patriotism  of  John  de  AVitt,  by  repre- 
senting him  as  too  ardent  a  partisan  of  France  against 
Spain,  and  as  an  implacable  adversary  of  England.  It 
is  possible  that  his  M'ork  may  have  taken  some  slight 
tinge  from  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  1672,  which  brought 
on  the  bloody  catastrophe  of  the  Hague.  But  the  best 
judges  nevertheless  recognize  every  other  characteristic 
of  truth  in  the  historical  monument  he  thus  consecrated 
to  the  country  of  his  adoption.  They  praise  particularly 
the  clearness  of  the  narrative,  the  depth  of  the  views, 
and  the  sagacity  M'ith  M'hich  he  follows  the  progress  and 
traces  the  origin  of  events  through  the  complicated  and 
tortuous  negotiations  of  diplomacy. 

The  Histoire  de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  reform^es, 
which  appeared  at  Rotterdam  in  1690,  is  an  attempt  to 
refute  the  History  of  the  Variations.  Basnage  labours 
hard  to  oppose  the  perpetuity  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
which  he  traces  back  to  apostolical  times,  to  that  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  of  which  he  urges  the  fluctuations  as  regards 
the  doctrines  of  the  authority  and  iufallibility  of  the 
Pope,  the  dogmas  of  justification  by  works  and  of  Divine 
grace,  and  the  sacraments.  Less  logical  than  Jurieu,  he 
maintains  the  proposition  which  we  hold  inadmissible,  of  a 
primitive  Christian  church,  founded  solely  on  Holy  Writ, 
altered,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  by  successive  human 
additions,  and  restored  to  its  first  purity  by  the  Reformers. 
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He  does  not  see  that  these  yariations  and  fluctuations  of 
doctrine,  which  Bossuet  makes  so  great  a  basis  of  reproach, 
constitute,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  essence  of  Pro- 
testantism, sprung  from  the  principle  of  free  examina- 
tion, and  which  can  but  lose  bj  attempts  to  deny  the 
consequences  of  that  immortal  conquest  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  Histoire  des  Juifs — in  which  the  chapter  on  the 
Caraites,  the  Massoreti,  and  the  Samaritans,  are  remark- 
able— is  also  a  work  of  great  merit,  and,  above  all,  of 
immense  erudition.  It  was  translated  into  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  Basnage  was  in  correspondence, 
not  only  with  princes  and  statesmen  of  both  religions, 
but  with  the  most  illustrious  men  of  learning  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  This  epistolary  inter- 
course had  as  much  reference  to  literature  as  to  politics. 
The  illustrious  exile  inspired  equal  confidence  in  Catholics 
and  in  Protestants.  This  confidence  was  so  complete, 
that  a  French  archbishop,  undecided  what  side  to  take 
in  the  aifair  of  the  Umgenitus  bull,  scrupled  not  to  ask 
his  advice.  Basnage  replied,  wuth  perfect  moderation, 
that  it  became  him  not  to  decide  on  such  a  question  ; 
that  if  the  archbishop  recognized  the  Pope's  authority, 
he  was  bound  to  submit  and  to  adhere  to  the  bull ;  that, 
iu  the  contrary  case,  he  might  reject  it,  but  to  beware 
lest,  by  a  chain  of  consequences,  he  should  be  led  further 
than  he  wished  to  go. 

By  the  side  of  Basnage  stand  a  sacred  and  a  profane 
historian,  EHas  Benolt  and  Francis  Michael  Jani^on. 
The  first,  son  of  the  porter  of  the  Hotel  la  Tremouillc, 
born  at  Paris  in  1640,  for  twenty  years  pastor  at  Alen- 
<^on,  then  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  of  Delft,  pub- 
lished a  Histoire  des  Eglises  r6formees  de  France, 
intended  as  a  complement  to  that  of  Theodore  de  Bezc, 
xand  the  Histoii^e  de  FEdit  de  Nantes,  which  he  com- 
posed at  the  request  of  the  Walloon  church  iu  Amster- 
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dam.  This  last  work  is  a  vehement  accusation  brouglit 
against  the  Catholic  clergj,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
unreserved  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants, from  the  reign  of  Henrj  IV.  to  the  revocation. 
Notwithstanding  his  passionate  resentment,  Benoit  cannot 
be  suspected  of  bad  faith ;  but  he  may  fairly  be  reproached 
with  lack  of  moderation,  and  with  transgressing  good  taste, 
by  his  constantly  bitter  tone  and  aggressive  complaints. 

Jani^on,  nephew  of  a  minister  at  Blois,  who  afterwards 
was  preacher  at  Utrecht,  at  first  edited  a  French  news- 
paper at  Amsterdam ;  but  having  fallen  into  disgrace 
with  the  government,  he  accepted  the  post  of  ambassador 
from  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  to  the  Hague.  It 
was  in  the  latter  town  that  he  commenced  the  great  work- 
he  had  not  time  to  finish,  and  which  appeared  in  1729, 
under  the  title,  Etat  Present  de  la  Repuhlique  des 
Provinces-Unies.  The  mainsprings  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment are  there  described  with  singular  penetration. 
"  Attached,"  he  says,  "  by  religious  principles  to  a  State 
which  has  become  the  asylum  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  Protestants,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  economy  that  in  so  short  a  time  bore 
that  republic  to  the  degree  of  glory  at  which  we  now 
behold  it.  I  remarked  in  it  a  great  number  of  republics, 
governed  each  by  its  own  laws,  adapted  to  the  genius, 
manners,  wants,  and  commerce  of  its  inhabitants.  These 
several  republics,  bound  together  by  more  general  laws, 
form  a  very  uniform  whole  out  of  parts  very  different  in 
their  nature."  Jani^on's  history,  suggested  by  that  of 
Basnage,  served,  in  its  turn,  as  point  of  departure  for 
one  of  the  best  Dutch  writers — the  historian  Wagenaar. 

The  refugees  rendered  a  final  service  in  Holland  to 
historical  science,  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  diffused 
and  rendered  popular  the  works  of  Rollin,  and  especially 
his  Traite  des  Etudes,  so  judiciously  appreciated  by  M. 
Villemain,  who  calls  it  "  a  monument  of  reason,  of  taste, 
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and  one  of  the  finest  books  in  our  Language,  after  works 
of  genius/'^ 

Tlie  refugees  did  not  content  themselves  with  publish- 
ing books  which  diffused  the  study  of  law,  of  the  exact 
sciences,  of  philosophy  and  history  in  Holland  ;  they  also 
contrived  another  means  of  influence,  by  the  publication 
of  periodical  papers,  the  use  of  which  they  rendered 
popular,  and  by  M'hich  they  acted  not  only  on  the  Seven 
Provinces  but  on  all  Europe. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty  whether  the 
French  newspapers,  so  rigorously  watched  at  Amsterdam 
in  the  interval  between  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  and  the 
year  of  the  revocation,  were  written  by  French  refugees. 
But  the  complaints  made  by  Count  d'Avaux,  and  the 
severity  which  State  reasons  compelled  the  government 
to  employ,  are  not  to  be  alleged  as  inculpatory  of  the  authors 
of  those  publications.  Little  by  little  the  indignation 
caused  by  the  increasing  cruelties  practised  upon  the  Pro- 
testants in  France  made  the  journalists  forget  the  laws  in- 
tended to  repress  their  excesses.  They  recommenced  their 
attacks  upon  Louis  XIV.,  and  none  thought  of  calling 
them  to  account,  even  for  the  most  violent  of  their  invec- 
tives. The  Haarlem  Gazette  was  full  of  narratives  of  the 
dragonnades — narratives  which  Count  d'Avaux  in  vain 
attempted  to  contradict.  Nothing  caused  greater  irrita- 
tion than  the  following  letter,  in  which  Jacob  de  Bye, 
Dutch  consul  at  Nantes,  but,  unhappily  for  him,  natu- 
ralised a  Frenchman,  himself  narrated  the  tortures  he 
had  suffered  : — 

"  A  week  ago  I  informed  you  of  my  grievous  affliction. 
It  is  likely  you  will  learn  its  continuation  with  pain,  if 

you  still  have  any  charity Six  devils  of 

dragoons  fell  to  my  charge,  and  afterwards  fifteen  others, 
who,  having  shut  me  up  in  a  room,  made  me  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  sending  for  all  sorts  of  dainties  from 

^  Villemain,  Litterature  au  I8me  Sidcle,  vol.  i.  p.  226.     Pai-is,  1846. 
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the  inns,  flooding  the  floor  with  the  best  of  wines,  burn- 
ing, in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  of  candles,  and,  as  soon  as  night  came,  begin- 
ning to  break  and  burn  our  furniture.  That  done,  they 
set  me  in  a  chair,  saying,  with  many  foul  expressions, 
'  There,  dog  of  a  Huguenot,  you  know  that  the  king 
orders  us  to  do  you  all  the  evil  your  accursed  body  is 
capable  of  enduring ;  if  you  wish  to  be  spared,  give  us 
two  louis-d'ors  a  man.'  I  tried  to  appease  them  by  a 
piece  of  money,  but  in  vain.  At  last  I  agreed  for  a 
louis-d'or  each  man,  paying  it  them  immediately,  where- 
upon they  promised  to  treat  me  better.  An  hour  after- 
wards, one  of  the  worst  amongst  them  got  up,  saying, 
'  Dog  of  a  Huguenot,  I  prefer  to  return  thee  thy  money, 
and  to  torment  thee  ;  the  king  will  have  thee  change,' 
and  he  threw  the  money  at  my  head.  They  put  me  in 
a  chair,  near  a  great  fire,  took  off  my  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  burned  my  feet,  letting  the  tallow  of  the  candle  drop 
upon  them.  And  when  the  pain  drove  me  thence,  they 
tied  me  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where  these  men,  worse 
than  devils,  came  and  drove  their  heads  more  than  ten 
times  against  my  stomach  with  so  great  violence  that  I 
fell,  and  was  taken  again  to  the  fire,  where  they  plucked 
out  the  hairs  from  my  legs.  Day  having  arrived,  they 
gave  me  a  little  respite,  still  threatening,  however,  to 
throw  me  out  of  window.  I  begged  them  a  hundred 
times  to  kill  me,  but  they  replied,  '  We  have  no  orders 
to  kill  you,  but  to  torment  you  until  you  change.  Resist 
as  you  will,  you  must  come  to  that,  when  we  have  eaten 
the  very  flesh  off  your  bones."  I  was  taken  to  the  mayor 
or  burgomaster  of  the  town,  who  told  me  that  if  I  would 
not  change,  the  duke  had  ordered  my  wife  to  be  sent  to 
a  convent,  and  my  children  to  the  hospital,  to  be  for  ever 
separated  from  me,  and  that  there  were  fourteen  more 
dragoons  ready  to  fall  upon  me.  You  see  there  was  no 
death  to  hope  for,  unless  it  were  a  continual  death,  with- 
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out  dying,  after  an  etei'Dal  prison.     I  was  compelled  to 
give  waj "^ 

We  neither  confirm  nor  contest  these  horrible  facts, 
which  were  reproduced  in  all  the  Dutch  newspapers. 
Louis  XIV.  himself  wrote  to  Count  d'Avaux  to  deny 
them,  but  he  promised  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  more 
exact  investigation,  and  doubtless  the  information  he 
received  was  such  that  he  for  the  future  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  keep  silence  concerniug  tlie  exploits  of  his  booted 
missionaries. 

It  might  be  thought  that  newspapers  established  by 
the  refugees  would  all  bear  the  impress  of  the  religious 
fury  of  that  period  of  persecution.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  moderate  tone  of  some  of  these  publications  is  sur- 
prising. The  Letters  on  Matters  of  the  Times  are  singu- 
larly dispassionate.  So  calmly  and  impartially  does  the 
author  discuss  events  that  occurred  to  himself,  that  it 
seems  as  if  he  spoke  of  things  long  gone  by,  and  with 
which  he  had  no  concern.  One  may  judge  of  this  from 
the  following  passage,  in  wliich,  after  relating  how  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  he  endeavours  to  arrive  at  the  presumable 
motives  of  this  measure  of  unexpected  clemency  : — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  as  surprised  at  receiving 
my  letter  as  I  was  when  1  learned  that  I  was  free.  In 
fact,  who  could  have  supposed  that,  after  being  so  long  in 
prison,  and  for  a  cause  which  has  liad  such  fatal  conse- 
quences, I  should  suddenly  find  myself  delivered  in  so 
unexpected  a  manner,  knowing  neither  how  nor  why  ? 
It  must  be  owned  that,  if  they  had  had  no  other  object 
than  to  surprise  me  agreeably,  they  could  not  have  better 
succeeded. 

"Such  things,  sir,  are  doubtless  the  work  of  Provi- 
dence ;  for,  as  regards  human  policy,  I  know  not  how 
to  explain  them.     It  is  now  neither  a  general  rigour, 

1  This  letter,  dated  from  Nantes,  11th  December  1685,  forms  part  of  the 
Count  d'Avaux's  correspondence,  which  is  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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since  I  and  several  others  are  exempt,  nor  yet  a  general 
lenity,  since  so  many  persons  still  languish  under  oppres- 
sion, and  in  constraint ;  so  that  they  desire  at  the  same 
time  two  opposite  things,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  rules  of  a  uniform  conduct.  What- 
ever part  the  court  may  have  had  in  it,  reason,  as  well 
as  respect,  will  have  us  attribute  the  chief  cause  of  so 
variable  a  proceeding  to  those  ecclesiastical  counsels  which 
have  been  the  source  of  all  our  misfortunes.  We  know  but 
too  well  that  those  who  gave  them  had  in  view  neither 
true  maxims  of  State  nor  those  of  the  Gospel.  They 
wished  to  convert  persons  against  their  will,  and  to  force 
a  whole  people  to  change  their  creed,  as  one  changes  a 
garment.  It  was  the  true  way  to  make  im^oluntary 
rebels  and  hypocrites,  at  the  expense  of  the  good  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  honour  of  religion.  Time  has  but  too 
completely  verified  this  ;  but  the  same  counsels  still  sub- 
sist, although  opposed  by  the  true  interests  fortified  by 
the  event.  It  is  that  apparently  which  causes  so  much 
variation.  It  seems  as  if  they  desired  that  forced  conver- 
sions should  become  voluntary,  or  at  least  that  the  liberty 
granted  to  some  should  sanctify  the  constraint  of  others."  ^ 

It  were  difficult,  we  think,  to  express  more  judicious 
thoughts  in  language  more  moderate.  The  same  polite- 
ness of  form  and  correctness  of  appreciation  reign  in  the 
following  passage  concerning  the  variations  of  the  French 
government's  conduct  towards  the  new  converts  : — ■ 

"  We  learn  by  letters  from  France  that  the  affair  of 
the  new  converts  is  not  yet  near  its  end,  and  that  it 
occupies  his  Majesty's  council,  to  advise  as  to  the  means 
of  preventing  tliose  assemblies  still  held  in  so  many  places 
to  pray  to  God.  They  hinder  them  as  much  as  they 
can.     They  imprison,  hang,  pardon  ;  but  those  remedies 

^  Lettres  sur  les  Matures  du  Temps.  Amsterdam,  published  by  Pierre 
Savom-ct,  1688.  Extract  from  tlie  first  letter.  We  fouud  a  copy  of  this 
publicatiou,  uow  very  scarce,  iu  the  Leydeu  Library. 
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are  powerless  against  the  cause  of  the  evil,  that  consisting 
in  the  repugnance  of  the  heart,  wliich  is  a  strange  spring 
in  the  matter  of  religion.  If,  when  proposing  to  change, 
thej  had  proposed  at  the  same  time  some  alternative 
possible  to  be  executed,  as  to  quit  the  country  with  one's 
property  within  a  given  time,  as  was  practised  in  the 
preceding  century,  or  even  to  quit  it  without  taking  one's 
property,  the  king  would  have  been  voluntarily  obeyed  in 
the  one  or  in  the  other  case,  because  the  mind,  finding  a 
choice  and  an  issue,  can  neither  reproach  itself,  nor  excuse 
itself  on  the  ground  of  having  acted  under  constraint.  But 
to  propose  a  change  of  creed  without  admitting  the  heart's 
consent,  and  closing  at  the  same  time  all  issues,  to  force  it 
to  will  that  which  it  wills  not,  is  to  attempt  as  impossible 
a  thing  as  to  try  to  prevent  the  smoke  rising  from  a  fire 
before  it  is  extinguished  ;  and  the  unfortunates  they 
punish  on  these  occasions  are  punished  less  for  their 
fault  than  for  that  of  others — I  mean,  of  those  who  make 
them  act  by  constraint." 

The  author  of  the Leitres  sur  les  Matieres  du  Temps  did 
not  sign  his  articles.  The  writers  in  the  Mercure  His- 
torique  et  Politique,  founded  at  the  period  of  the  Refuge, 
and  which  appeared  monthly  at  the  Hague,  also  wrote 
anonymously.  Others  were  less  reserved,  as,  for  instance, 
Michael  Jani9on,  who  for  some  time  edited  a  French 
newspaper  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht. 
The  periodical  sheet  entitled,  Nouvelles  Extraordinaires 
de  divers  Endroits,  was  founded  by  Stephen  Luzac,  born 
at  Ley  den,  1706,  of  a  Bergerac  family.  It  afterwards 
underwent  a  transformation,  and  became  the  celebrated 
Leyden  Gazette,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  model  of 
style,  and  at  the  same  time  of  exactness,  veracity,  and 
boldness,  which  insured  it  an  immense  publicity  in 
Europe.  Stephen  Luzac  also  took  charge  of  the  journal 
that  appeared  under  the  name  of  Anthony  de  Lafont, 

2  E 
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and  whose  proprietor  he  became  in  1738.  His  elder 
brother,  Jean  Liizac,  printer  and  bookseller  at  Leyden, 
assisted  him  in  the  pubhcation  of  the  Gazette,  which  was 
afterwards  continued  bj  distinguished  journalists,  selected 
from  amongst  the  refugees,  and  especially  amongst  the 
members  of  the  family  of  the  first  founder.  The  most 
renowned  was  Jean  Luzac,  nephew  of  Stephen,  and  son  of 
John, who  combined  the  profession  of  lawyer  with  that  of 
writer  in  the  Gazette,  whose  editorship  devolved  exclu- 
sively upon  him  in  1775.  In  correspondence  with  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  whose  liberal  views  he  loudly  approved, 
with  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  King  of  Poland,  with  the 
statesmen  Hertzberg  and  Dohm,  witli  the  founders  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Washing- 
ton, Adams,  Jefferson,  he  gave  an  encyclopedical  interest 
to  his  paper,  which  he  edited  until  1798,  and  which  was 
finally  suppressed  by  Napoleon. 

Such  were  the  destinies  of  political  journalism  in  Hol- 
land under  the  influence  of  the  refugees.  They  also  then 
commenced  literary  journalism,  which  owed  to  them  its 
highest  flight. 

The  Jou?mal  des  Sava7its,  founded  at  Paris  in  1665 
by  an  ecclesiastical  counsellor  belonging  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, Denis  de  Sallo,  was  the  first  scientific  publication 
that  appeared  in  Europe.  Imitated  almost  immediately 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  it  gave  birth  to  and 
has  survived  a  multitude  of  critical  reviews.  The  noble 
thought  of  giving  competent  judges  to  literary  productions, 
realized  first  in  France  under  Colbert's  auspices,  was  pro- 
pagated by  the  refugees  on  the  free  soil  of  Holland. 
Baylc  struck  out  this  new  and  fertile  path.  The  wish  to 
put  down  the  ignorant  effrontery  of  Nicholas  de  Blegny 
and  his  Mercure  Savant,  and  the  pressing  request  of 
Jurieu,  who  at  that  time  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  zealous 
defender  of  his  ideas,  induced  him  to  publish  his  Nouvelles 
de  laRejmhlique  dcs Lettres,\s\\\(:\i  appeared  in  1684.   His 
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prodigious  intellectual  activitj,  his  vast  knowledge,  the  ori- 
ginality he  knew  how  to  impart  to  all  his  works,  and  his 
extensive  correspondence,  insured  the  success  of  this 
enterprise.  Certain  refugees  conceived  a  hope  that  he 
would  transform  his  journal  into  a  warlike  engine  directed 
arainst  their  enemies.  He  did  not  fulfil  their  desire. 
He  wished  the  whole  republic  of  letters  to  profit  by  the 
great  liberty  of  the  press  enjoyed  by  Holland.  But  he 
would  not  use  that  liberty  otherwise  than  with  moderation. 
He  treated  Catholic  and  Protestant  authors  with  equal  im- 
partiality, and  spoke  of  their  works  with  the  discretion 
of  a  judge  inaccessible  to  party  hatred.  In  France,  the 
philosophical  spirit  of  the  time,  held  in  check  by  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  jealous  police,  and  still  more  by  tlie  slow- 
ness of  the  censors  charged  with  the  examination  of  new 
books,  had  difficulty  in  satisfying  its  need  of  discussion. 
Minds  desirous  of  independence,  but  forced  to  prudence, 
deemed  themselves  fortunate  to  find  in  Bayle's  paper 
an  organ  suited  to  their  timidity,  and  more  than  one 
article  was  sent  secretly  to  him  from  Paris.  One  which 
reached  him  from  Foutenelle,  by  the  hands  of  Basnage, 
caused  a  certain  sensation  amono;st  the  educated  classes. 
It  was  a  pretended  letter  from  Batavia,  in  which  were 
related  the  events  that  had  occurred  in  the  island  of 
Borneo,  in  consequence  of  the  rivalry  of  two  pretenders 
to  the  throne,  Mreo  and  Enegue — transparent  anagrams 
of  Rome  and  Geneva.  This  bold  allegory  compromised 
Fontenelle,  whom  the  refugee  journalist  had  named  with- 
out thinking  of  the  consequences  ;  and  if  Voltaire  is  to 
be  believed,  the  French  academician  only  escaped  the 
Bastile  by  writing  some  verses  in  laudation  of  the  de- 
struction of  heresy. 

When,  in  1687,  weariness  and  sickness  compelled 
Bayle  to  give  up  theNouvelks  de  laRepuhlique  desLettres, 
three  papers  shared  his  inheritance,  and  existed,  with 
various  merit  and  success,  until  after  his  death.     The 
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first  was  the  Bihliotheque  Universelle  of  John  Leclerc, 
which  appeared  from  1696  to  1703,  and  was  followed 
bj  the  Bihliotheque  Choisie  from  1703  to  1713,  and  by 
the  Bihliotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne  from  1713  to 
1721.  Although  this  writer,  born  at  Geneva,  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  refugee,  he  is,  nevertheless,  connected 
with  those  families  who  quitted  France  to  escape  perse- 
cution ;  for  his  ancestor,  Nicholas  Leclerc,  of  Beauvais 
in  Picardj,  had  been  carried  off,  when  yet  a  child,  from 
his  father's  house,  by  his  mother,  a  zealous  Protestant, 
who  fled  with  him  into  Dauphine,  and  thence  to  the  city 
of  Calvin.  The  second  was  edited,  with  remarkable  cri- 
tical and  analytical  talent,  by  a  friend  of  Bayle,  Henry 
Basnage  de  Beauval,  a  brother  of  Jacques  Basnage,  who 
continued  the  Nouvelles  under  the  title  of  Histoire  des 
ouvrages  des  Savants,  a  monthly  review,  which  he  edited 
from  1687  to  1709.  The  third,  protected  by  the  title 
which  Bayle's  talents  had  rendered  celebrated,  was  edited 
by  a  refugee  minister  named  Bernard,  who  began  its  pub- 
lication in  1699. 

The  most  literary  of  the  three  periodicals  was  that  of 
Basnage  ;  the  most  learned,  Leclerc's  ;  the  third,  devoid 
of  originality,  forms  the  transition  to  journals  of  the  same 
kind  which  abounded  in  Holland  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  only  refugee  writer  who  wor- 
thily took  up  the  literary  mission  of  Bayle  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  was  Elias  Luzac,  whose  articles,  published 
in  the  Bihliotheque  Impartiale  and  in  the  Bihliotheque 
des  Sciences,  are  written  with  undeniable  talent.  He 
even  had  the  honour,  in  1766,  of  deciding,  by  an  eloquent 
memorial,  the  rejection  of  a  project  of  censorship  of  the 
press,  then  under  discussion  in  an  assembly  of  the  States 
of  Holland. 

In  their  turn,  the  Dutch  entered  the  career  opened  by 
the  refugee  writers.  Van  Effen  published  the  Journal 
Litteraire,  the  Courrier  Politique  et  Gallant,  the  Nouveau 
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Spcctateur  Frajifais.  Then,  addressing  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  his  countrymen,  he  published  in  their  language, 
from  1710  to  1748,  the  Repuhlique  des  Savants,  fol- 
lowed soon  afterwards  by  various  periodical  writings  in 
the  same  languaoje  and  with  the  same  aim. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  French  Academy  was, 
almost  from  its  origin,  an  entirely  monarchical  institution, 
that  its  acts  were  too  often  sullied  by  flattery,  and  that 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  remained  the  real  centre  of  the 
literature  of  the  grand  siecle,  if  we  remember  especially 
that  the  French  writers  were  subject  to  the  law  of  a 
dominant  church,  before  which  the  subhmest  geniuses 
still  bowed  themselves,  we  shall  the  more  appreciate  the 
truly  civilizing  influence  of  the  refugees  in  Holland,  and 
the  high  importance  of  the  services  they  rendered  to  that 
country,  and  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  by  creating  instru- 
ments of  publicity  independent  of  a  jealous  power,  by 
popularizing  by  their  means  the  liberal  principles  they 
professed  in  politics  and  in  religion,  and  by  thus  realizing 
the  great  and  happy  idea  of  a  sort  of  literary  republic. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


THE   INFLUENCE   OF  THE    REFUGEES   ON   THE   PROGRESS   OF 
AGRICULTURE,    MANUFACTURES,   AND   TRADE. 

French  agriculturists  in  the  barony  of  Breda,  and  in  the  province 
OF  Friesland — Manufacturing  influences — Count  d'Avaux's  reports 
— Measures  taken  by  the  City  op  Amsterdam  to  attract  French 
manufacturers — Peter  Bailee — Measures  taken  by  other  towns — 
New  manufactures  at  Amsterdam — Increase  of  its  prosperity — Ma- 
nufactories founded  at  Rotterdam — Progress  op  manufactures  at 
Leyden  and  Haarlem — Manufactures  in  other  towns— Improvement  in 

THE     mechanical     ARTS — FrENCH      PAPER-MILLS — PROGRESS     OF     PRINTING' 

and    of   the  book  trade huguetan diminution  of  exports   from 

France  to  Holland— Influence  of  the  refugees  on  the  progress 
OF  commerce. 

Protestant  France  sent  to  the  United  Provinces  but  a 
small  number  of  agriculturists,  poor  men,  almost  all  from 
the  south,  and  who  settled  partly  in  the  old  barony  of 
Breda,  partly  in  Friesland.  To  the  first  the  Prince  of 
Orange  generously  distributed  lands.  The  magistrates  of 
Friesland  did  the  same  for  the  others,  who  got  them  into 
fruitful  condition,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  public  pro- 
sperity. The  richer  agriculturists  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  Seven  Provinces,  and  did  not  form  distinct 
agricultural  colonies.  Their  descendants  are  now  con- 
founded with  the  Dutch  population  ;  whilst  in  Friesland, 
families  of  French  origin  are  still  recognisable,  not  only 
by  their  names,  but  by  their  modes  of  cultivation,  and 
especially  by  the  traditional  custom  of  surrounding  their 
lands  with  canals,  marking  the  limits. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Low  Countries 
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were  iudebted  to  the  refugees  for  an  immense  increase. 
Tlie  principal  manufacturers,  the  merchants,  tlie  artisans, 
preferred  retiring  into  EngLand  and  Holland,  whither 
it  was  easier  for  them  to  transport  the  property  they 
had  saved,  and  to  turn  their  industry  and  capital  to 
account.  Most  of  those  who  settled  in  the  United 
Provinces  were  from  Normandy,  Brittany,  Poitou,  and 
Guienne.  They  endowed  their  adopted  country  with 
several  new  manufactures,  assisted  in  the  re-establishment 
of  those  that  were  in  a  declining  state,  and  communicated 
a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  national  trade. 

Count  d'Avaux's  numerous  reports  sufficiently  show  how 
far  the  French  government  concerned  itself  about  the 
successive  disappearance  of  so  many  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  whose  departure  impoverished  the  kingdom 
and  enriched  the  foreigner.  He  wrote,  on  the  lltli  Sep- 
tember 1685,  "  I  am  informed  that  more  than  sixty 
French  Protestants  were  embarked  at  Nantes  in  a  Dutch 
vessel,  after  selling  their  property,  and  carrying  away  all 
the  money  they  could."  He  had  previously  informed 
Louvois  of  the  escape  of  several  manufacturers,  and  of 
the  establishment  at  Amsterdam  of  a  manufactory  of  flow- 
ered silk-stuflfs,  which,  he  said,  succeeded  very  well.  He 
repeatedly  insisted  on  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
flight  of  so  many  workmen.  The  9th  May  1G86,  he 
wrote  to  Seignelay  that  he  could  not  conceal  from  him  the 
regret  he  felt  at  seeing  French  manufactures  established 
in  Holland.  "  That  of  miller's  cloths,"  he  said,  "  for 
which  there  was  so  great  a  demand  all  over  the  world, 
and  which  was  unknown  in  Holland,  is  now  carried  on  at 
Rotterdam,  where  there  is  also  established,  amongst  other 
hatters,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  that  trade  at  Rouen, 
who,  of  nineteen  Avorkmen  he  had  in  that  town,  has  taken 
twelve  with  him  to  Rotterdam  ;  and  although  he  has  been 
there  but  three  months,  I  know  that  hats  of  his  make 
have  already  been  sent  to  La  Rochellc." 
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The  Frencli  ambassador  deemed  this  desertion  so  seri- 
ous and  deplorable  a  matter,  that  he  himself  dre\7  up  a 
memorial  to  inform  the  king  of  the  remedy  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  apply.  There  was  not,  in  reality,  any  more 
serious  loss  to  be  dreaded  for  the  kingdom  of  France, 
(after  that  of  the  silk  and  woollen  manufactures),  than 
that  of  the  caudebecs  ^  and  beaver  hats.  Before  the  revo- 
cation, they  were  exported  from  Normandy  to  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  This  exportation  ceased,  little 
by  little,  after  the  year  1685,  when  manufactures  of  hats 
were  established  in  the  three  countries  where  French  hats 
had  previously  been  in  steady  demand. 

The  republic  showed  particular  favour  to  these  pro- 
scribed manufacturers.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  admitted 
them  into  the  corporation  of  trades,  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  severe  ordeal  native  workmen  had  to  go 
through,  and  readily  granted  the  request  made  to  it  in 
1 682,  by  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  artisans.  "  We 
offer,  gentlemen,"  said  they,  "  to  place  in  the  house  you 
have  the  goodness  to  grant  us,  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
chosen  by  you,  eight  thousand  florins  in  good  merchandise, 
such  as  silks  estimated  by  you,  and  well  worth  the  eight 
thousand  florins,  to  serve  as  security  for  an  advance  of 
money  you  shall  make  us  to  have  a  hundred  silk-looms, 
to  be  put  in  that  house,  and  which  will  cost  about  six 
thousand  florins."  The  magistrate  of  Amsterdam  en- 
couraged even  private  individuals.  He  purchased  a  vast 
edifice  situated  near  the  Weteringen  gate,  and  offered  it, 
with  the  title  of  merchant,  and  director-general  of  the 
manufactures,  to  Peter  Bailie,  who  placed  in  it  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  looms  for  manufacturing  silk,  wool,  and 
hats,  upon  the  plan  of  those  he  had  managed  at  Clermont- 
Lodeve  in  Languedoc.  Some  refugees  from  Nismes 
having  founded,  in    1684,  a  serge  manufactory,  which 

^  Hats   made  of  lamb-skiu,   ostrich  down,  or  camel's  hair. — See  Savary's 
Dictionary. 
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began  to  prosper,  tlic  city  advanced  tlicm  a  snm  equal  to 
the  value  of  half  the  goods  they  had  in  store.  The  same 
year,  a  similar  favour  was  granted  to  one  Pereneau, 
on  condition  that  he  should  set  up  fifty  looms  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  previously  imported  from  abroad. 
In  1685,  a  celebrated  manufacturer  of  lustrings,  John 
Cabrier  by  name,  received  all  the  implements  necessary 
to  found  a  manufactory  similar  to  that  he  had  made 
prosper  at  Lyons  ;  and  when  he  had  proved  his  capacity 
by  a  commencement  of  success,  they  made  him  a  present 
of  all  that  had  been  supplied  to  liim  ;  bestowing  upon  him, 
moreover,  a  recompense  of  five  thousand  florins,  and  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  on  condition  that  he 
should  initiate  in  his  art  the  Dutch  workmen  who  should 
be  named  to  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  other 
countries.  James  Chamoix,  John  Pineau,  James  and 
Dinant  Laures,  were^also  aided  in  establishing  manufac- 
tures, which  soon  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  tlie 
country. 

Rotterdam,  Leydcn,  Haarlem,  and  all  the  other  towns 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  followed  the  example  of 
Amsterdam.  Everywhere  the  magistrates  endeavoured 
to  attract  French  manufacturers  and  artisans,  by  declar- 
ing that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  new  appren- 
ticeship to  the  trade  they  had  exercised  in  their  own 
country,  by  exempting  them  from  all  dependence  upon 
corporations,  and,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  from  all 
taxes  ;  by  granting  temporary  assistance  to  those  whose 
talents  inspired  confidence,  and  enabled  the  towns  to 
reckon  on  an  early  repayment  of  their  advances.  In 
1685,  the  burgomasters  of  Utrecht  promised  various  im- 
munities to  tlie  French  artisans  who  should  settle  in  their 
town.  In  1686,  Groningen  and  the  Ommelauds  of 
Groningen  published  an  edict  liberating  them,  for  four- 
teen years,  from  almost  all  public  cliargcs.  These  two 
provinces  also  undertook  to  supply  money  and  materials 
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to  all  who  TTould  establish  manufactories  of  cloth,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  assure  them  that  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  should  be  clothed  exclusively  with  the  produce 
of  their  industry.  The  regency  of  Bois-le-Duc  gave  them 
money,  houses,  exempted  them  from  having  troops  quar- 
tered upon  them,  from  the  military  service  to  which  the 
burghers  were  subject,  and  from  all  taxes  for  twelve 
years. 

So  many  privileges  stimulated  the  industry  of  the  refu- 
gees. The  city  of  Amsterdam,  previously  entirely  occupied 
by  maritime  commerce,  received  a  fresh  population,  com- 
posed of  manufacturers  and  skilful  artisans.  A  host  of 
embroiderers  in  silk  and  thread,  designers  of  flowered 
stuflTs  and  laces,  makers  of  serge  and  drugget,  spinners  of 
gold  and  silver  thread  from  Lyons,  and  linen-cloth-makers 
from  Aix  in  Provence,  whom  the  Dutch  magistrates  had 
induced  to  emigrate  by  prouiising  them  large  profits, 
flocked  to  Amsterdam.  A  great  number  of  articles  that 
had  previously  been  purchased  in  France  were  now  made 
in  Holland  by  the  refugees  ;  serges  of  various  kinds, 
single  and  double  tafieties  of  all  colours,  crapes  of 
wool  and  silk,  fans,  caudebecs,  embroideries  in  gold 
and  silver,  in  thread  and  in  silk,  pointlace  d  la  reine,  of 
which  a  manufactory  was  founded  in  the  Orphan-house, 
brocades,  ribbons,  plain  and  flowered  gauzes,  beaver  hats. 
When  the  town  received  its  last  addition,  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  streets  comprised  between  the  Jews' 
quarter  and  the  rampart,  from  the  Amstel  to  the  Rapen- 
burg  quay,  the  new  houses  were  occupied  in  great  part  by 
French  artisans,  and  especially  by  hatters.  The  name 
of  Sentier  des  Ghapeliers  (Hatters'  Walk),  is  still  retained 
by  a  street  situated  near  the  Utrecht  gate  ;  and  not  far 
from  the  Weesper  gate  stood  one  of  the  finest  of  those 
manufactories  of  caudebecs  with  which  the  refugees  en- 
riched  Holland.  "  All  these  manufactures,"  wrote  Scion 
to  the  magistrate  of  Amsterdam,  "  have  been  established 
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in  t\yo  years'  time,  and  without  expense;  wlicreas,  with 
all  their  endeavours,  your  predecessors  were  never  able  to 
obtain  them,  and  the  greatest  ministers  of  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King  spent  several  millions  upon  them.  They  fill 
the  city  more  and  more  with  inhabitants,  increase  its 
public  revenues,  strengthen  its  walls  and  its  boulevards, 
multiply  arts  and  manufactures,  establish  new  fashions, 
circulate  money,  erect  new  edifices,  make  trade  flourish, 
fortify  the  Protestant  rehgion,  bring  an  abundance  of  all 
things,  and  will  soon  attract  buyers  from  every  country — 
from  Germany,  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  Spain,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  West  Indies  and  American  islands,  and 
even  from  England.  They  contribute,  in  short,^to  render 
Amsterdam  one  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  the  world, 
like  unto  the  ancient  city  of  Tyre,  which  the  prophet  calls 
the  'perfect  in  beauty,  and  of  which  he  says  that  she 
trafiicked  with  all  islands  and  with  all  nations  ;  that  her 
roads  were  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  ;  that  all  the  ships  and 
all  the  sailors  of  the  ocean  entered  her  port ;  that  she 
abounded  in  all  manner  of  mercliandise,  and  that  her 
merchants  were  all  princes." 

The  manufactories  established  by  the  refugees  increased 
the  prosperity  of  Amsterdam  with  a  rapidity  that  asto- 
nished Europe.  This  may  be  judged  of  by  the  report 
addressed  in  1686  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  by  bis 
ambassador  in  Holland.  The  prodigious  success  of  the 
French  manufactures,  that  of  lustrings — so  long  deemed 
impossible  to  be  made  elsewhere  than  at  Tours  and  Lyons 
— the  fall  in  the  price  of  silken  stuffs,  which  had  formerly 
fetched  fifty  sous  and  had  fallen  to  thirty-six,  that  of 
beaver  hats,  which  had  cost  ten  crowns,  and  now  cost  but 
six, — such  were  the  benefits  this  city  owed  to  its  gene- 
rous hospitality,  and  which  Frederick- William's  envoy 
reported  to  his  master. 

Rotterdam  was  also  enriched  by  the  establishment  of 
French  hat-manufactories.    Several  of  the  best  hat-makers 
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of  Rouen,  PieiTe  Varin,  Louis  Thiolet,  David  Mallet, 
■who  before  the  persecution  annually  sent  thousands  of 
caudebecs  to  Holland,  settled  in  Rotterdam,  and  soon 
began  to  export  considerably.  Seconded  by  Jacques  Du 
Long,  Pierre  Bourdon,  and  several  other  manufacturers, 
they  solicited  the  suppression  of  the  export  duty  on  hats, 
and  the  increase  of  the  import  duty.  Notwithstanding  its 
repugnance  to  the  protection  system,  the  Dutch  government 
granted  this  request,  to  give  encouragement  to  a  rising 
manufacture  which  promised  to  be  singularly  profitable  to 
the  country.  The  export  duty,  which  was  of  four  sous  per 
livre  de  gros,  was  abolished,  and  that  on  the  imports  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion. ^  Thenceforward,  the 
hatters  in  France  found  no  advantage  in  selling  their 
produce  in  the  Seven  Provinces.  Further  to  stimulate 
this  new  manufacture,  henceforward  naturalised  on  Dutch 
soil,  deviation  was  made  from  the  old  rules  which  forbade 
batters  to  employ  more  than  eight  workmen,  and  the 
refugees  were  permitted  to  take  as  many  as  they  pleased 
into  their  service. 

But  nowhere  did  French  manufactures  flourish  more 
than  at  Leyden  and  Haarlem.  It  is  true  that  those  two 
towns,  formerly  the  most  considerable  in  the  province  of 
Holland,  already  possessed  several  manufactures  resem- 
bling those  the  refugees  were  about  to  establish  there.  Those 
of  cloth  and  woollen  stufi"s  had  flourished  there  for  several 
centuries,  and  at  Leyden  they  had  particularly  increased, 
■when  the  Prince  of  Parma's  victories  caused  so  large  a 
number  of  Walloons  to  flock  to  that  town,  that  its  inhabi- 
tants were  sometimes  collectively  designated  by  that 
name.  But  they  did  not  attain  their  highest  point  of 
perfection  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Protestants  of 
France.  From  that  date  forward,  they  produced  the 
finest  cloth,  the  best  camlets,  and  the  most  esteemed 

^  It  was  raised  from  six  to  ten  sous  per  livre  de  gros.      The  livre  de  gros  waa 
worth  six  florins  (about  ten  shillings.) 
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serges  in  Holland.  Thej  acquired  a  European  reputa- 
tion, and  the  high  wages  tempted  even  the  Catholic 
soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.'s  armies,  who  deserted  and  went 
to  Leyden  in  the  capacity  of  workmen. ^ 

Haarlem,  which  had  likewise  received  amongst  its 
citizens  a  large  number  of  artisans  from  Flanders,  also 
owed  the  increase  and  improvement  of  its  manufactures 
to  the  French  refugees,  to  whom  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  proved  particularly 
attractive.  They  introduced  the  manufacture  of  plush, 
particularly  of  flowered  plush,  known  in  the  trade  by  the 
name  of  caff  as.  It  was  a  sort  of  velvet,  in  great  demand 
in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  where  the  Dutch 
merchants  sold  it  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  cheaper  than 
those  of  France.  At  Haarlem  were  imitated  the  patterns 
of  Tours  and  Lyons,  but  the  workmen  trained  by  the 
refugees  never  attained  that  exquisite  art  which  annually 
embellished  the  velvets  of  those  two  towns,  and  especially 
those  of  Lyons,  by  extreme  variety,  and  by  all  the  graces 
of  taste  and  novelty.  The  prodigious  extent  of  Dutch 
trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world  nevertheless  gave  a  repu- 
tation to  its  plushes,  flowered  silk-stufFs,  and  stuff's  of 
mingled  silk  and  wool,  which  insured  them  everywhere  a 
sale.  These  products  of  refugee  industry  acquired  so  great 
a  reputation,  that  instances  were  known  of  particular  sorts 
of  velvets  being  manufactured  at  Milan,  sent  to  Holland, 
then  sent  back  to  Milan,  and  sold  there  as  Dutch  velvet. 
The  Haarlem  silk-stuIFs  long  vied  with  those  of  Lyons, 
especially  at  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
superiority  of  the  latter.  They  were  in  request  in  all  the 
north  of  France  by  reason  of  their  strength,  and  because 
they  did  not  require  to  be  changed  every  year  ;  for  such 
was  the  capriciousness  of  the  fashion,  that,  with  respect  to 
this  article,  it  was  made  to  consist  in  the  permanent  uni- 

_  1  See  Louvois'  Letter  to  Count  d'Avaux,  of  the  20tb  January  1C86.    Ncgocia- 
tions  du  Comte  d'Ataux,  vol.  v.  p.  231. 
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formitj  of  the  stuff,  whilst  new  patterns  were  impera- 
tively and  continually  demanded  from  the  Lyons  manu- 
facturers. 

Amongst  the  silk-manufactures  with  which  the  refugees 
enriched  Haarlem,  those  of  gauze  and  thread  claim  parti- 
cular notice.  They  were  in  remarkably  general  use  at  that 
period.  From  the  higher  classes  of  society  it  had  extended 
to  persons  of  inferior  degree.  Those  light  stuffs  composed 
of  silk,  or  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  designated  by  the 
name  of  gauzes,  were  extremely  liked.  They  were  used 
for  ornament  as  well  as  for  dress,  and  to  cover  valuable 
pieces  of  furniture.  This  article,  and  ordinary  silk-stuffs, 
employed  three  thousand  looms,  and  maintained  about 
fifteen  thousand  workmen  in  ease  and  plenty. 

The  introduction  of  druggets,  stockings,  caps,  and 
especially  of  French  linens,  also  conduced  to  Haarlem's 
prosperity.  That  town  had  twenty  manufactories  of  linen 
cloths,  founded  by  the  refugees,  from  whom  its  inhabitants 
learned  to  imitate  those  of  France,  to  fold  theirs  in  the 
same  manner,  until  the  counterfeit  was  so  exact  that  they 
were  sold  as  French  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  provinces  of  Groningen,  Friesland,  and  Over-Yssel 
owed  part  of  their  wealth  to  this  new  manufacture.  But 
the  Haarlem  cloths  were  those  that  became  especially 
celebrated  for  their  fineness  and  whiteness.  The  manu- 
facturers in  that  town  knew  how  to  give  them  so  fine  a 
lustre  that  they  at  last  took  to  purchasing  the  unbleached 
linens  of  Westphalia,  the  county  of  Juliers,  Flanders,  and 
Brabant,  to  bleach  them,  and  afterwards  sell  them  as 
hollands.  There  was  a  time  when  this  manufacture  was 
so  superior  to  that  of  France  that  the  people  of  Beauvais, 
Compiegne,  Courtrai,  endeavoured  to  imitate  it,  and  passed 
off  their  goods  as  Dutch,  under  the  name  of  demi-hollands. 
Besides  these  linens,  which  were  of  fine  quality,  Haarlem 
derived  from  the  refugees  the  manufacture  of  the  Brittany 
sail-cloths,  of  which  enough  was  soon  made  to  supply  the 
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^Yhole  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  besides  considerable  exportations 
to  England. 

The  workmen  of  Utrecht  and  Amersfoort  wound  a  part 
of  the  Italian  silks  consumed  bj  the  Haarlem  manufac- 
tories. But  those  two  towns  had  also  manufactures  of  their 
own.  At  Utrecht  was  founded,  in  1681,  the  celebrated 
Zidjebalen  manufactory,  which  had  not  its  equal  in  the 
Seven  Provinces.  The  watered  silks  there  produced  were 
of  superior  quality,  and  it  gave  employment  to  five  hundred 
workmen,  chiefly  French,  who  had  helped  a  Dutchman, 
James  Van  Mollen,  to  create  that  magnificent  establish- 
ment. Utrecht  soon  had  also  important  manufactories  of 
velvet.  Founded,  or  early  taken  in  hand,  by  refugees,  their 
products  had  a  solidity  and  lustre  which  those  of  Amster- 
dam did  not  attain  to.  The  French  manufacturers,  and 
especially  those  of  Amiens,  who  endeavoured  to  imitate 
them,  were  soon  unable  to  dispose  of  theirs  excepting  under 
the  name  of  Utrecht  velvets.  Even  in  1766,  when  Dutch 
manufactures  were  in  full  decline,  the  velvets  and  silks 
of  Utrecht  gave  employment  to  ten  thousand  workmen. 
The  ancient  cloth-manufactories  of  that  town,  chiefly  those 
of  black  cloth,  were  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the 
refugees.  Most  of  them  passed  into  their  hands,  and  were 
indebted. to  them  for  a  long  period  of  prosperity. 

At  Amersfoort  the  refugees  made  the  celebrated  French 
stufi*s  known  by  the  name  of  Amersfoort  Marseilles.  At 
Naerden  they  founded  velvet  manufactures,  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteentli  century,  still  possessed  three 
hundred  looms,  each  of  which  sufiiced  for  the  support  of 
a  family.  Zaandam  witnessed  the  erection  within  its  walls, 
in  the  interval  between  1680  and  1690,  of  colour  and 
tobacco  mills,  of  manufactories  of  white-lead  and  blue 
starch.  At  Dordrecht,  which  served  as  asylum  to  a  multi- 
tude of  workmen,  the  sugar-refineries,  the  breweries,  the 
inanufactures  of  cloth,  of  carpets,  and  of  gold  and  silver 
thread,  became  more  flourishing  than  ever  they  had  been. 
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Its  wliale -fishery  on  the  Greenland  coast  received  a  new 
impulse  and  extension.  Whilst  in  1679  it  employed 
but  126  boats,  in  1680  the  number  was  148  ;  in  1681, 
172;  in  1682,  186;  in  1683,  242;  in  1684,  246. 
Subsequently  to  the  year  of  the  revocation,  it  increased 
still  more  rapidly,  thanks  to  the  arrival  of  a  crowd  of 
refugees  from  the  French  navy  and  merchant  service,  who 
completed  the  crews  of  the  Dutch  ships,  and  several  of 
whom  subsequently  filled  the  post  of  Directors  of  the 
Greenland  Fishery  at  Dordrecht. 

Thus  did  almost  all  the  Dutch  toM^ns  receive  from  the 
refugees  an  increase  of  wealth,  owing  to  the  manufactures 
these  either  brought  into  them  or  improved.  Not  only 
did  they  create  new  manufactures,  and  elevate  those  they 
found  already  established  ;  they  did  still  more.  By  their 
intelligent  toil  tliey  greatly  improved  the  mechanical  arts, 
the  humblest  trades.  The  art  of  working  in  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  and  especially  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  dia- 
monds, were  considerably  advanced  by  the  innate  taste 
they  brought  with  them  from  France.  They  taught  the 
Dutch  better  processes  than  they  had  previously  employed 
for  refining  sugar,  salt,  sulphur,  rosin,  for  bleaching  wax, 
making  soap,  particularly  black  soap,  for  dyeing  scarlet, 
for  dressing  morocco  and  chamois  leather.  The  making 
and  mending  of  watches,  the  armoui'er's  and  the  lock- 
smith's crafts,  were  indebted  to  them  for  undeniable 
progress.  At  Amsterdam,  as  at  Berlin,  French  locks 
were  soon  reputed  the  best  and  safest.  French  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  hairdressers,  and  laceworkers  were  looked 
upon  almost  as  artists.  Thus  by  the  high  finish  of  their 
work,  the  refugee  manufacturers  and  artisans  acquired  a 
reputation  that  kept  in  the  country  considerable  sums  by 
which  France,  and  especially  Paris,  had  formerly  profited; 
they  won  public  esteem  for  manual  aptitudes  previously 
despised,  and  thus  raised  the  condition  of  the  middle 
classes,  whicli  gained  both  in  prosperity  and  in  respect. 
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To  the  many  advantages  Holland  derived  from  them, 
must  be  added  the  fine  paper  manufactures  thej  formed 
in  that  country,  and  the  immense  impulse  they  gave  to 
printing,  bookselling,  and  generally  to  all  the  trades  in 
M'hich  paper  is  essential. 

The  most  ancient  paper-mills  in  the  Low  Countries 
were  founded  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  near  Beck- 
bergen,  and  Apeldoorn,  by  the  Frenchman  INlartin 
Orges,  Mho  settled  in  that  country  in  1616.  But  what- 
ever the  whiteness  and  strength  of  his  paper  may  have 
been,  the  Dutch  printers  preferred  that  of  France,  which 
they  got  from  Ambert  and  Angouleme.  This  was  no 
longer  the  case  in  the  year  succeeding  the  revocation. 
One  of  the  first  manufactories  in  the  Angoumois,  employ- 
ing no  less  than  fi^'e  hundred  workmen,  was  conducted  by 
the  two  brothers  Vincent,  one  of  whom  resided  at  Amster- 
dam, and  the  other  at  Angouleme.  By  the  intervention  of 
Count  d'Avaux  the  latter  obtained  a  passport  for  Holland, 
whither  he  had  been  preceded  by  most  of  his  workmen. 
Other  manufacturers  followed  this  example,  and  the 
French  ambassador  soon  informed  his  court  that  their 
paper-mills  succeeded  perfectly.  The  number  of  these 
founded  in  the  first  years  of  the  Refuge  was  so  consider- 
able, and  the  throng  of  workmen  from  all  parts  of  France 
so  great,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  many  of  the 
latter  to  England,  where  most  of  them  found  employment 
in  a  large  manufactory  in  London,  directed  by  Paul 
Dupin,  Thenceforward,  and  in  spite  of  the  recognised 
superiority  of  the  paper  which  bore  the  mark  of  the  French 
mills,  tliat  of  Holland  was  in  demand  throughout  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Netherlands  merchants  long 
supplied  with  it  the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  a  part  of 
England,  of  France,  and  of  Spain,  and  nearly  the  M'hole 
of  Portugal.  In  Holland  it  was  exclusively  used.  "  I 
know,"  Avrote  Count  d'Avaux,  in  1688,  "  that  famous 
printers  in  this  country,  who  had  begun  great  works  with 

2  F 
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French  paper,  and  did  not  believe  they  could  continue 
them  with  any  other,  are  having  paper  made  in  Holland, 
where  many  new  paper-mills  are  established.  When 
once  that  has  got  into  use,  they  will  no  longer  go  to 
France  for  their  paper,  though  they  should  be  on  the 
best  terms  in  the  world  with  our  country." 

This  anticipation  was  but  too  soon  realized.  Not  only 
did  the  Amsterdam  printers  make  no  further  use  of 
French  paper  for  works  published  in  Dutch, .  but  they 
printed  for  French,  English,  and  German  authors  a  mul- 
titude of  books  of  which  often  not  a  single  copy  was 
sold  in  the  country.  So  cheap  and  good  was  the  Dutch 
paper  that  authors  and  printers  found  their  advantage  in 
this.  Here,  again,  was  employment  for  numerous  work- 
men, and  an  addition  to  the  public  prosperity.  The 
manufactories  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Zaan  vied 
with  the  best  in  France,  and  long  formed  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  national  industry.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  rivalled 
those  of  Germany,  founded  by  other  refugees,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Great  Elector.  Although  labour  was 
cheaper  in  the  latter  country,  paper  was  dearer  at  Leip- 
zig than  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  merchants,  being  richer, 
were  able  to  content  themselves  with  smaller  profits,  and 
to  give  longer  credit. 

From  the  birth  of  the  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, printing  and  publishing  had  flourished  under  the 
protection  of  law  and  liberty  in  the  country  of  Laurent 
Coster.  Two  towns  especially,  Leyden  and  Amsterdam, 
one  proud  of  its  academy,  the  most  celebrated  in  Holland, 
the  other  enriched  by  its  immense  trade,  had  reckoned 
amongst  their  citizens  renowned  booksellers  and  printers. 
The  Elzevirs  and  the  Blaeuws  had  long  held  an  exalted 
rank  in  the  book  trade,  and  to  them  did  printing  owe 
the  high  degree  of  perfection  it  attained  in  Holland. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  on 
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the  decline,  and  seemed  threatened  with  speedy  ruin, 
when  it  was  reviyed  by  tlie  refugees.  Thej  it  was  who 
gave  to  the  Dutcli  book-trade  that  powerful  impulse 
which  assured  to  it  the  European  influence  it  exercised 
in  the  following  century.  It  began  by  publishing  a  great 
number  of  Protestant  works  which  the  severity  of  the 
censorship  would  not  have  allowed  to  appear  in  France. 
Eminent  writers,  condemned  to  silence  in  their  native 
land,  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  free  to  propagate 
their  ideas.  The  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  they 
published  were  everywhere  eagerly  read.  They  circulated 
even  in  France,  although  their  introduction  into  that 
country  was  rigorously  prohibited.  To  deceive  the  French 
police  they  changed  the  names  of  the  printers,  and  of  the 
towns  in  which  those  works  appeared.  Thus  is  it  that  the 
books  publislicd  at  Rotterdam  by  Reinier  Leers  were  put 
forth  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Peter  Marteau  at  Cologne  ; 
those  of  Abraham  Wolfgang  in  Amsterdam,  under  that  of 
Pierre  Leblanc  at  Villefranche.  The  same  stratagem  was 
employed  by  the  publishers,  who  took  the  false  names 
of  Jean  du  Pays,  Jacques  le  Curieux,  Jacques  Plein- 
de-Courage,  and  who  passed  themselves  off  as  Liege 
and  Cologne  booksellers.  Thanks  to  this  device,  the 
States-general  might  promulgate  rigorous  edicts  against 
the  writers  who  strove  to  bring  Louis  XI V.  into  dis- 
esteem  :  the  offenders  were  sure  of  impunity.  French 
authors  themselves  had  often  recourse  to  Dutch  printers, 
M'hether  it  was  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  prevailing  in 
the  latter  country  gave  tlieir  works  greater  value  in  the 
opinion  of  the  reading  public,  and  a  more  extended  publi- 
city, or  that  the  nature  of  their  writings  imperatively 
enjoined  tliem  to  seek  publishers  on  an  independent 
territory.  Thus  did  La  Fontaine  publish  his  Contes  et 
Nouvelles  at  Amsterdam  in  1685;  the  Histoire  natu- 
relle  cle  Vdme,  by  Lamettrie,  was  published  at  the  Hague 
in  1745;   his  Politique   du   medicin   de   Macliiavel  at 
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Amsterdam  in  1746  ;  his  Homme-macliine  at  Ley  den 
in  1748.  Prosecuted  for  this  last  \7ork,  his  editor, 
Stephen  Luzac,  defended  himself  in  his  Essai  sur  la 
liherte  de  produire  ses  sentiments,  which  appeared  au 
pays  lihre,  by  privilege  of  all  true  philosophers.  Rous- 
seau's principal  works,  the  Control  social,  the  Nouvelle 
Heloise,  issued  from  the  press  of  jNIichael  Rey,  bookseller 
at  Amsterdam ;  John  Neaulme  published  the  first  edition 
oi  Emile  in  the  same  city  in  1762. 

A  great  number  of  important  bookselling  establish- 
ments were  founded  by  the  refugees  and  their  descend- 
ants.     Chalmot,  Neaulme,   Desbordes,   Changuion,   the 
brothers  Luzac,  Rey,  Marchand,  were  long  at  the  head 
of  the  book  trade  at  the  Hague,  Leyden,  and  Amster- 
dam.   The  first  example  of  a  really  European  bookselling 
firm  was  that  of  the  Huguetan  family,  originally  from 
Lvons.     The  chief  of  this  house  settled  at  Amsterdam 
with  his  three  sons,  and  created  the  most  extensive  traffic 
in  books  perhaps  that  ever  existed.    There  was  not  in  all 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Holland, 
England,  Germany,  any  city  where  he  had  not  counting- 
houses,  clerks,  and  factors.      He   had  depots  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  Smyrna,  at  Aleppo.     Several  thousands 
of  persons  shared  in  the  profits  of  this  immense  com- 
merce, which  owed  its  greatest  development  to  the  inde- 
fatigable activity  and  rare  sagacity  of  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers,  Pierre  Huguetan  of  Montferrat.    Most  of 
the  works  put  into  circulation  by  this  house  were  from 
the  press  of  Bernard  Picart,   distinguished  alike  as  a 
printer  and  as  a  draughtsman  and  engraver.     Born  at 
Paris   in   1672,    he    left  France   after   the  revocation, 
in  company  with  his  father,  Stephen  Picart,  a  zealous 
Protestant,  who  sacrificed  all  he  possessed  to  his  religious 
convictions.    At  first  employed  to  illustrate  new  books,  he 
acquired  a  name  by  his  exquisite  designs,  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  genius,  and  thus  added  to  the  reputation  of  the 
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Dutch  book-trade,  although  afterM'ards  he  abused  his 
taleut,  and,  bj  working  too  hastily,  often  deteriorated 
the  quality  of  his  productions. 

The  impulse  given  to  printing  and  bookselling  in  Hol- 
land increased  the  intercourse  of  the  republic  with  the 
learned  classes  in  France,  England,  and  Germany,  and 
opened  new  outlets  to  its  trade.  At  home  it  diffused 
knowledge  through  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  which  had 
lived  until  then  in  ignorance.  Extended  education  raised 
the  standard  of  public  morality.  The  material  prosperity 
of  the  nation  also  benefited  by  the  same  causes.  Not  only 
a  number  of  literary  men  were  indebted  to  them  for  com- 
petency or  riches,  but  numerous  correctors  of  the  press, 
typefounders,  binders,  designers,  engravers,  and  manufac- 
turers of  leather  and  parchment,  had  to  thank  them  for 
their  living. 

Silks,  linen,  woollen  cloth,  hats,  paper,  books,  such  are 
the  principal  manufactures  with  which  the  refugees  en- 
riched Holland,  and  of  which  France  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  or  the  diminution.  According  to  Macpherson,  the 
total  revenue  of  the  latter  kingdom  was  diminished  by 
more  than  seventy-five  millions  of  pounds  sterling  during 
the  fifty  years  from  1683  to  1733.  The  disastrous  wars 
of  the  second  half  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reisn  were  doubtless 
the  most  active  cause  of  the  dwindling  of  that  monarchy 
which  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  had  rendered  so  powerful, 
and  Colbert  so  rich  and  prosperous.  But  the  manufac- 
tures the  refugees  took  abroad  with  them  also  contributed 
to  that  fatal  decline.  From  ]\Iacpherson's  calculation,  it 
appears  that  the  annual  importation  into  Holland  of 
silks,  velvets,  woollens,  and  hnens,  of  French  manufacture, 
underwent  a  diminution  of  £600,000;  that  of  hats,  of 
£217,000;  that  of  glass,  clocks,  watches,  and  household 
utensils,  of  £160,000 ;  lace,  gloves,  and  paper,  £260,000 ; 
sail-cloth,  linen-cloth,  and  canvass,  £165,000;  soap,  saf- 
fron, woad,  honey,  and  spun  wool,  £300,000.     The  total 
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diminution  of  the  imports  into  Holland  from  France  was 
£1,702,000;  that  of  goods  imported  into  England  was, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  £1,880,000.  Thus  the 
annual  loss  that  the  refugees  established  in  the  two  coun- 
tries inflicted  on  France  was  not  less  than  £3,582,000 
sterling.^ 

The  prosperity  of  the  manufactures  founded  in  Holland 
bj  the  refugees  naturally  influenced  that  of  trade.  The 
persecutions  directed  against  the  Protestants  in  France 
had  dealt  a  rude  blow  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  Dutch  with  that  country,  A  great  number  of  French 
merchants  quitted  seaport  towns  to  go  and  live  at  Paris 
or  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  they,  to  a  certain  extent, 
found  an  aslyum  against  intolerance.  Others  had  seen 
their  houses  sacked  by  dragoons,  their  merchandize  de- 
stroyed or  confiscated ;  and  the  Dutch,  whose  debtors 
they  were,  had  been  involved  in  their  misfortune.  The 
consternation  was  so  great  on  the  Amsterdam  Ex- 
change, when  news  came  of  the  revocation,  that  money 
was  refused  to  the  most  solvent  houses,  merely  because 
they  did  business  with  the  French  merchants.  One  of 
the  first  effects  of  Louis  XIV.'s  edict  was  to  secure  to 
Holland  the  capital,  the  credit,  the  commercial  spirit  and 
knowledge  of  the  many  refugees  who  there  took  up  their 
abode.  Holland  profited  especially  by  the  close  con- 
nection they  contrived  to  keep  up  with  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  generally  with  those  of  the  same  religion  dis- 
persed in  Germany,  England,  and  America.  The  severe 
austerity  of  their  morals,  their  habit  of  toil,  the  spirit  of 
order  that  formed  the  rule  of  their  lives,  and  the  great 
confidence  their  religious  character  inspired,  assisted  them 
to  build  up,  little  by  little,  some  of  those  great  fortunes 
that  were  one  day  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State,  and  that  were  formed  by  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes  to  which  the  Dutch  themselves,  sprung  from  a 

^  Macphorson's  Annnis  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.,  p.  GIO.     London,  1805. 
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population  of  poor  fishermen,  owed  tlieir  immense  wealtli. 
The  manufactories  established  bj  the  proscribed  families 
offered  advantageous  investments  to  a  great  amount  of 
unemployed  capital.  The  export  of  the  produce  of  those 
manufactories  increased  the  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries.  Thus  did  the  refugees  stimulate  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  that  had  welcomed  them  upon  their  exit  from 
their  native  land,  and  indemnify  it  many  times  over  for 
the  momentary  injury  done  to  it  by  the  barbarous  mea- 
sures of  the  French  government. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE   REFUGEE   COLONIES   AT   THE    CAPE   AND   SURINAM, 

Cape  colony — French  valley — The  French  Hoek— CaLTiVATioN  of  wheat 
— Improvement  of  the  vine  —  Constantia  wine  —  Extinction  of  the 
French  language  in  Cape  colony  —  Present  state  of  this  colony  — 
Surinam  —  Aersens  de  Sommelsdik  —  Distinguished  families  in  the 
colony  of  Surinam. 

The  Dutch  colonies  also  received  some  tlioiisands  of 
emigrants.  In  1684  the  Assembly  of  Seventeen,  which 
represented  the  East  India  Company  of  the  Low  Coim- 
tries,  declared  itself  ready  to  afford  free  passage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  all  those  French  Protestants  who 
were  disposed  there  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture, 
or  to  exercise  some  trade.  It  promised  to  grant  to  every 
colonist  as  much  land  as  he  could  cultivate,  to  give  him 
seed  to  sow,  and  the  necessary  farming  implements,  on 
condition  of  being  repaid  its  advances  within  a  fixed 
period.  About  eighty  families  accepted  these  offers,  and 
embarked  under  the  guidance  of  a  nephew  of  Admiral 
Duquesne,  The  governor  of  the  Cape,  Van  der  Stcl, 
settled  them  in  the  district  of  Dracheusteiu,  where  they 
were  soon  joined  by  other  French  emigrants.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  about 
three  thousand  of  them  established  at  twelve  leagues 
to  the  north  of  the  Cape,  in  a  fertile  valley,  which 
bears,  to  the  present  day,  the  name  of  French  Valley. 
That  distant  asylum,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  vast 
tract  of  sand  and  heath,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain which  bounds  it  to  the  south,  and  which  still  bears 
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the  name  of  French  Mountain.  Northwards  it  is  bounded 
bj  a  chain  of  higher  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  Hot- 
tentot country.  In  this  valley,  about  fourteen  leagues 
long  by  three  wide,  are  still  easily  to  be  recognized  several 
villages  originally  constructed  by  the  refugees.  The  old- 
est is  that  of  Dracheustein,  where  the  first  French  church 
was  built, — which  was  long  the  only  church  the  exiles 
had.  They  repaired  thither  from  considerable  distances. 
The  first  pastor,  Simon,  appears  to  have  exercised  a 
happy  influence  on  this  rising  colony,  for  his  memory 
is  still  venerated  there;  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  humble  village  whose  minister  and  fiither  he  long 
was,  the  triiveller  is  shown  a  mountain  that  bears  his 
name.  Another  village  is  called  the  French  Hoeh  or 
French  Corner.  A  third,  that  of  Charron,  bears  the 
name  of  its  founder,  and  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are 
descended  from  his  family.  The  members  of  this  French 
tribe  have  always  had  as  chief  an  old  man  chosen  amongst 
the  ciders  of  the  community,  and  without  consulting  whom 
no  important  enterprise  is  undertaken.  This  patriarchal 
government,  so  conformable  to  the  democratic  ideas  of 
the  first  Calvinists,  has  been  favourable  to  the  village, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  opulent  in  all  the 
country.  It  has  not  been  less  useful  to  the  maintenance 
of  pure  morality,  simple  habits,  faith  and  piety,  which 
have  remained  uncoutaminated  amongst  the  descendants 
of  those  expatriated  families.  There  is  a  fourth  village, 
the  most  considerable  of  all,  that  of  La  Perle,  whose 
inhabitants,  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture,  are  the 
richest  in  that  old  Dutch  colony,  now  belonging  to  the 
English. 

The  emigrants  especially  applied  themselves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat.  In  their  houses  was  found  the  best  bread 
in  the  colony  ;  not  that  their  wlieat  was  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity, but  because  the  French  method  of  preparing  it,  import- 
ed by  their  ancestors,  was  handed  down  unchanged  from 
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father  to  son.  The  "wilderness  tliej  cleared  was  soon 
covered  with  fruit-trees  previously  unknown  to  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  South  Africa.  In  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  Refuge,  people  spoke  of  the  plantations  of  the  French 
burgomasters  of  Drachenstein,  Louis  Legrand  and  Abra- 
ham Villiers,  as  amongst  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
country.  Cape  Colony  also  owed  to  them,  if  not  the 
introduction,  at  least  the  improvement,  of  the  vine.  The 
wines  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Frontignac,  which  they 
first  transplanted  into  their  new  country,  soon  acquired 
great  celebrity.  The  Desmarets  family  were  the  first 
growers  of  the  famous  Constantia  wine.  Two  other 
families,  the  Charonnes  and  the  Fontaines,  also  contri- 
buted to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  that  barbarous 
region,  to  which  they  rendered  another  service  by  the 
eminent  functionaries  they  gave  it  in  the  interval  between 
1714  and  1726. 

French  Valley  has  at  the  present  day  a  population 
of  about  10,000,  of  which  4000  are  free  descendants 
of  the  refugees,  and  6000  former  slaves,  emancipated 
by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament.  French  has  long 
ceased  to  be  spoken  by  either  race.  In  1739,  the 
Dutch  government,  acting  upon  that  occasion  in  a  nar- 
row-minded manner,  unjustly  forbade  the  performance 
of  divine  service  in  French,  which  had  previously  been 
retained  in  extreme  purity.  The  refugees  were  obliged 
to  learn  Dutch,  and,  to  their  great  regret,  saw  the 
national  tongue  die  out  amongst  them.  When  Levail- 
lant  visited  the  Cape  in  1780,  he  found  but  one  old 
man  who  understood  French ;  but  several  families,  the 
Malherbes,  the  Dutoits,  the  Retifs,  the  Cochers,  be- 
trayed their  origin  by  their  names.  They  were  easily 
distinguishable  from  tlie  Dutch  colonists,  who  were  mostly 
fair,  by  their  dark  hair  and  tawny  skins.  But  if  they 
no  longer  speak  the  language  of  their  forefathers,  they 
have  not  forgotten  their  rigid  principles  and  fervent  piety. 
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The  traveller  who  crosses  their  hospitable  threshold  in- 
variably finds  upon  the  table  one  of  those  great  folio 
Bibles  which  the  French  Protestants  were  wont  to  hand 
down  from  father  to  son,  as  a  sacred  patrimony  and  in- 
estimable treasure.  The  date  of  birth  and  the  names  of 
all  the  members  of  the  family  are  invariably  inscribed  in 
it.  Sometimes,  too,  one  finds  pious  books  in  their  houses, 
such  as  the  Psalms  put  into  verse  by  Clement  JNIarot. 
An  affecting  custom  has  been  preserved  amongst  these 
simple  and  austere  men.  Night  and  morning  the  mem- 
bers of  each  family  assemble  for  prayer.  There  are  no 
formalities  or  pompous  ceremonies;  they  content  them- 
selves with  praying  with  all  their  hearts,  and  with  reading 
the  Bible.  With  the  exception  of  the  missionary  chapel 
at  La  Perle,  and  of  the  little  church  at  Charron,  they 
have  but  a  single  temple  for  all  the  population  of  the 
valley.  But  every  Sunday,  at  sunrise,  the  farmers  set 
out  in  their  rustic  vehicles,  covered  with  hides  or  with 
coarse  cloth,  to  attend  divine  service,  and  at  night  they 
return  peaceably  to  their  homes.  Such  is  their  only 
relaxation  from  their  toil.  Gambling  is  unknown  amongst 
them,  and  the  refined  corruption  of  European  civilisation 
has  not  reached  them.  Entirely  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  making  but  rare  visits  even  to  Cape  Town, 
they  know  little  of  even  the  greatest  revolutions  that 
have  convulsed  modern  society.  In  1828,  they  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  religious  liberty  in  France ;  and 
when  the  evangelical  missionaries  announced  to  them  this 
great  blessing,  which  to  them  was  marvellous,  the  old  men 
shed  tears,  and  long  refused  to  believe  that  their  brethren 
could  be  so  favourably  treated  in  a  country  where  their 
ancestors  had  so  cruelly  suffered.  Unacquainted  with 
the  literary  progress  of  the  land  of  their  origin,  the  useful 
arts  and  practical  instruction  are  all  they  care  for  and 
cultivate.  They  seek  to  diffuse  them  amongst  their  former 
slaves,  whom  they  have  always  treated  with  kindness, 
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and  tliey  -willingly  deTote  much  time  and  pains  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  amongst  the  idolatrous  races  that 
surround  them. 

A  second  colony  of  refugees,  less  numerous  than  that 
at  the  Cape,  was  founded  at  Surinam,  a  few  years  before 
the  rcTocation.  The  first  Dutch  establishments  in 
Guiana,  formed  by  bold  adventurers  from  Zealand,  had 
been  ceded  by  the  States  of  that  province  to  the  West 
India  Company,  which,  to  attract  colonists  thither,  gave 
a  third  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  another  third  to 
Aersens,  lord  of  Sommelsdik.  An  ancestor  of  this  latter, 
Francis  van  Aersens,  had  long  been  ambassador  of  the 
republic  to  Henry  IV,  and  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  the 
friendships  he  had  formed  with  several  Protestant  families 
of  illustrious  birth  had  been  religiously  kept  up  by  his 
descendants.  The  lord  of  Sommelsdik  had  himself  mar- 
ried a  noble  French  lady.  Proprietor  of  a  part  of  Guiana 
which  as  yet  was  wholly  uncultivated,  he  took  thither 
several  hundred  refugees,  who  embarked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  commissary  of  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam, 
named  Sautin.  Amongst  them  were  numerous  artisans, 
carpenters,  masons,  coopers,  blacksmiths,  farriers,  and  a 
certain  number  of  agriculturists,  to  whom  he  distributed 
lands.  Soon  a  French  church  was  built  in  the  little  town 
of  Paramaribo,  and  the  refugee  minister  Dalbus  was 
chosen  to  direct  this  infant  community.  In  1686,  -a 
Dutch  ship,  the  Prophet  Samuel,  took  out  more  emi- 
grants, and,  some  years  afterwards,  the  French  colony 
received  a  last  accession  of  numbers  by  the  arrival  of 
several  families,  of  which  the  most  distinguished  were 
those  of  Ilayneval,  Vernesobre,  and  La  Sablonniere. 
Two  governors  of  Surinam,  Nepveu  and  Lucas  Coudrie, 
were  afterwards  taken  from  amongst  these  voluntary 
exiles,  several  of  whom  acquired  great  fortunes.  Com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  especially  agriculture,  received 
from  them  a  vigorous  impulse.      In  1683  there  were  but 
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about  fifty  sugar-plantations  in  Dutch  Guiana.  In  1686 
there  were  a  hundred  and  thirty.  The  district  cleared 
by  the  refugees  still  bears  the  name  of  Providence,  given 
to  it  by  those  sincere  believers. 

The  propagation  of  Christianity  amongst  the  savage 
tribes  of  that  country  was  in  great  part  tlie  work  of  Dal- 
bus,  Fauvarque,  and  the  otlier  French  pastors  of  Surinam. 
In  1697,  Pierre  Saurin  quitted  his  peaceable  retreat  at 
Bois-le-Duc  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians.  He  sojourned  long  in  the  countries 
dependent  on  the  West  India  Company,  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines,  taught  them  the  Gospel,  and  saw 
his  efforts  crowned  by  the  most  brilliant  success.  The 
synod  of  the  Walloon  churches  of  the  Low  Countries 
assigned,  in  1700,  a  special  fund  in  aid  of  these  mission- 
aries of  civilisation  in  the  forests  of  Guiana.  By  an  odd 
caprice  of  fate,  the  refugees  thus  contributed  to  spread 
the  Christian  religion  in  that  part  of  America,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  there  to  confirm  the  Dutch  rule. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE   PEESENT   STATE   OF   THE   DESCENDANTS   OF   THE 
REFUGEES   IN   HOLLAND. 

Services  rendered  by  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  in  the  army  ans^ 
IN  diplomacy — Louis  Gaspard  Luzac — Decline  op  manufactures  in  the 
eighteenth   century — Present  state  op  the  Letden   manufactures — 
Growing  prosperity  op  trade — Popularity  of  the   French   language 

AND   literature — FUSION  OP  THE   DESCENDANTS  OP  THE   REFUGEES  WITH   THE 

Dutch — Works  published  in  Dutch — Translation  of  French  names — 
Progressive  diminution  of  the  number  op  French  churches — Present 

state  of  the  churches  POUNDED  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  EMIGRATION. 


The  influence  exercised  in  Holland  bj  the  refugees  was 
not  limited  to  the  first  years  of  the  emigration  ;  it  lasted 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  may 
easily  be  traced  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  descendants  of  the  brave  officers  who  had  so 
stoutly  supported  the  cause  of  WilHara  of  Orange,  and 
had  shed  their  blood  upon  so  many  battle-fields  in  Ire- 
land, Flanders,  France,  and  Spain,  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  follow  the  profession  of  their  ancestors.  True 
to  the  glorious  traditions  of  that  French  nobility  from 
which  many  of  them  had  sprung,  those  who  settled  in 
the  Seven  Provinces  continued  to  defend  with  their  swords 
the  republic  that  had  adopted  them.  The  families  of 
Mauregnault  and  Collot  d'Escury  have  given  to  the 
Dutch  artillery  a  great  number  of  its  best  officers.  That 
of  the  Baron  d'Yvoi  has  produced  engineers  who  inhe- 
rited at  once  the  name  and  the  talents  of  their  celebrated 
forefather.  The  Dompierres  de  Jonquieres  have  almost  all 
achieved  distinction  in  the  army.     The  de  Larreys,  allied 
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with  the  Jonqiiieres,  have,  like  them,  adhered  to  tlie  mili- 
tary service.  One  of  the  last  of  this  family  was  aide-de- 
camp to  King  William  I.  That  of  Guillot  has  produced 
skilful  naval  officers.  In  our  own  day  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land has  found  resolute  and  devoted  defenders  in  several 
Dutchmen,  whose  names  sufficiently  attest  their  French 
origin  :  General  Guicherit ;  Paul  Dclprat,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  engineers,  and  commandant  of  the  military 
academy  of  Breda;  Huet,  who  fell,  wlien  still  young,  in 
the  struggle  brought  on  by  the  insurrection  of  Belgium 
in  1830;  ^luuier,  who  signalized  his  courage  at  the  siege 
of  Autw:erp,  where  he  served  as  captain  of  engineers; 
General  Baron  Chasse,  who  defended  the  citadel  of  that 
town  against  Marshal  Gerard. 

Others  served  the  State  as  ministers  and  diplomatists. 
Lestevenon  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 
Cerisier  was  repeatedly  employed  as  a  negotiator.  Del- 
prat,  father  of  Paul  Delprat,  was  secretary -general  to  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  under  King  Louis,  brother  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Orange  in 
1814,  William  I.  made  him  private  secretary  to  the 
same  ministry,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Lion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  moreover  intrusted  him  with  the  religious 
education  of  his  three  sons,  the  princes  William,  Henry, 
and  Alexander.  At  a  more  recent  date,  Blusse,  Col- 
lot  d'Escury,  and  Louis  Gaspard  Luzac  were  members  of 
the  States-general.  The  first  two  of  these  exercised  but 
a  limited  influence.  The  third,  named  deputy  in  1827, 
was  long  the  chief  of  the  Liberal  opposition.  A  loyal 
and  sincere  man,  he  combated  the  encroachments  of 
royalty,  forcibly  opposed  the  project  of  reconquering 
Belgium  attributed  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  steadily 
refused  all  the  honours  and  dignities  offered  him.  liaised 
to  power  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  which  brought  about 
iu  Holland  the  momentary  triumph  of  his  party,  he  was 
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one  of  the  frainers  of  tlie  constitution  bj  wliicli  that 
kingdom  is  still  governed.^  But  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  perhaps  the  impossibility  of  putting  in  practice  the 
principles  he  professed  in  opposition,  have  since  induced 
him  to  abandon  politics,  and  he  now  lives  in  retirement 
at  Lejden. 

With  respect  to  manufactures,  the  influence  of  the 
refugees  was  less  durable  than  their  brilliant  commence- 
ment gave  grounds  to  hope.  The  manufactures  of  silks, 
linens,  hats,  paper,  they  had  created,  began  to  languish 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  gra- 
dually disappeared  from  the  republic.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  which  they  had  not  been  the  first  to  estab- 
lish, but  had  merely  improved  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, such  as  the  cloths  and  woollen  stufis  of  Leyden, 
the  tanneries  and  sugar-refineries,  bore  up  against  foreign 
opposition,  and  preserve  to  this  day  traces  of  the  im- 
provement introduced  into  them  at  that  period.  The  new 
manufactures  could  sustain  themselves  only  if  protected 
by  high  tarifi"s  ;  for  the  increasing  dearuess  of  labour 
necessarily  compelled  the  manufacturers  to  sell  their 
products  at  higher  prices  than  those  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. But  the  nature  of  Dutch  trade  was  completely 
opposed  to  any  attempts  at  a  prohibitiA^e  system.  The 
government  could  not  adopt  the  same  regulations  which 
in  France  protected  young  manufactures.  It  could  not, 
in  imitation  of  the  English  Parliament,  forbid  the  im- 
portation of  French  taffeties,  nor  levy  exorbitant  duties 
on  other  silks  imported  from  France.  The  abundance  of 
money,  with  which  extensive  banking  operations  and  the 
trade  with  the  Indies  had  glutted  the  home  circulation, 
and  the  taxes  on  the  things  most  necessary  to  life,  did 
not  permit  it  to  seek  the  preservation  of  other  manu- 
factures than  those  essential  to  the  supply  of  the  navy, 
or  that  were  supported  by  the  home  consumption.    Thus, 

I  Written  in  1852. 
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altlioiigh  the  French  manufacturers  were  invited  to  the 
country,  the  privileges  at  first  granted  them  were  \Yith- 
drawn  in  a  few  years,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  natives. 
A  single  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  hatters,  but 
it  was  not  long  sufficient.  As  to  the  free  importation  of 
raw  silks,  of  hemp,  of  cambric  linens  to  be  bleached  at 
Haarlem,  of  wool,  and  generally  of  all  the  substances 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  it  had  been  granted 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Refuge,  and  the  manufac- 
tures established  by  the  French  exiles  received  no  special 
encouragement  from  it.  Thus  left  to  themselves,  they 
could  not  fail  gradually  to  decline.  Even  the  silk-manu- 
factures really  flourished  only  until  the  end  of  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  Peace  restored,  the  French  silks, 
less  costly  and  of  more  elegant  make,  soon  resumed  their 
former  superiority  in  the  Dutch  market.  The  velvets  of 
Utrecht  were  at  last  manufactured  at  Amiens.  Whilst 
France  waged  with  the  United  Provinces  a  tariff  war 
which  injured  Dutch  manufactures,  the  Dutch  merchants 
persisted  in  demanding  the  maintenance  of  free  trade,  and 
in  energetically  opposing  the  system  of  reprisals  which 
the  interests  of  the  new  manufactures  demanded.  They 
purchased  foreign  goods  indifferently,  whatever  theirorigin, 
so  long  as  they  could  realize  a  profit  by  their  sale.  Thus 
did  Holland  almost  cease,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  be  a  manufacturing  country.  Even 
the  Leyden  manufactures  are  at  the  present  day  nearly 
extinct — that  town,  once  so  industrious,  possessing  but 
two  of  any  importance,  one  of  woollens,  directed  by  Paul 
Durieu,  the  other  of  stuffs  made  of  goat's  hair,  known  by 
the  name  of  poUmites  (from  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer. La  Pole),  in  which  the  Dutch  drive  a  great  trade 
with  the  recently  opened  ports  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

But  if  the  refugee  manufacturers  did  not  maintain  the 
promise  of  their  commencement,  upon  the  other  hand,  the 
exiles  had  a  large  share  in  the  immense  extension  given  to 
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Dutch  trade  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
The  Boissevains,  the  Bienfaits,  the  Chemets,  the  Fejssets, 
are  now  reckoned  amongst  the  most  renowned  merchants 
and  financiers  in  the  country.  The  house  of  Cromelin, 
founded  at  Amsterdam  at  the  beginning  of  the  emigration, 
maintains,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
its  original  reputation,  and  its  books,  still  kept  in  the 
French  language,  testify  to  the  respect  of  the  descendants 
of  the  French  exile  for  the  traditions  of  their  family.  The 
great  banking  and  commercial  houses  of  Labouchere  and 
Van  Overzee  (a  translation  of  the  French  name  of  Outre- 
mer)  at  Rotterdam,  those  of  Conderc  and  Vereul  at 
Amsterdam, 1  also  date  from  the  early  days  of  the  Refuge, 
and  haye  maintained  themselves  for  several  centuries 
amongst  the  most  eminent  in  Europe. 

The  language  and  literature  of  France  preserved,  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  marked  prepon- 
derance they  had  acquired  in  Holland  at  the  period 
of  the  Refuge.  The  young  people  flocked  to  hear  the 
preachers  at  the  Walloon  churches.  French  gained 
ground  even  amongst  the  lower  classes,  still  coarse  and 
rude,  but  eager  to  instruct  and  improve  themselves.  It 
was  learned  at  schools  and  by  domestic  use  ;  in  many 
families  it  was  habitually  spoken  ;  letters  were  usually 
written  in  it,  and  many  Dutchmen  would  have  been 
greatly  puzzled  to  write  a  letter  in  their  native  tongue. 
Even  at  the  present  day  ladies  of  a  certain  age  write  but 
unwillingly  in  the  national  language.  In  Brandenburg 
the  refugees  formed  themselves  into  bodies,  and  founded 
colonies  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  people  ;  in  the  Low 
Covmtries  they  scattered  themselves  everywhere.  Their 
descendants  were  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  largest  towns,  as 
in  the  humblest  villages.  They  lived  confounded  with 
the  nation  that  had  welcomed  their  ancestors,  and  this 

1  The  family  of  Conderc  has  been  for  several  years  extinct.    That  old  com- 
mci-cial  house  is  now  directed  by  M.  Pierre  Lal^ouchero. 
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liappj  fusion  coutributcd  to  render  tlieir  language  popu- 
lar, and  to  spread  a  taste  for  their  literature.  Englisl), 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  -which  had  been  cultivated  in  Holland 
in  the  sixteentli  and  sei^enteentli  centuries,  -o-ere  sacrificed 
to  French.  Dutch  itself  -was  neglected  to  such  an  extent 
that  Bajle  omitted  in  his  Dictionary  the  most  eminent 
Dutch  writers,  because  their  works  were  composed  in  a 
language  reputed  almost  barbarous.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  native  poets  were  silent,  or  confined  them- 
selves to  imitations  or  translations  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  French  theatre.  Racine  especially,  for  whom  the 
refugees  professed  the  liveliest  admiration,  became  the 
object  of  public  enthusiasm.  The  most  renowned  Dutch 
poet  of  that  day,  Nomsz,  translated  Athalie,  Phedre, 
Iphigenie,  and  Corneille's  and  Voltaire's  best  plays.  They 
were  performed  with  immense  success  in  every  town  in 
Holland,  and  the  principal  theatres  have  since  continued 
to  give  them.  In  our  days  the  plays  of  Jouy,  Ducis, 
Casimir  Delavigne,  Scribe,  have  also  obtained  permanent 
success,  and  it  is  only  since  the  appearance  of  the  dramas 
of  the  romantic  school  that  the  influence  of  the  French 
stage  has  declined  in  the  Low  Countries.  Neither  Vic- 
tor Hugo  nor  Alexandre  Dumas  have  hitherto  been 
honoured  as  were  their  predecessors. 

A  particular  circumstance  powerfully  contributed  to  this 
long  reign  of  the  French  language,  and  to  this  love  for  its 
literature.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
descendants  of  the  refugees  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Leyden,  the  Hague,  remained  united  amongst  themselves 
by  those  bonds  of  sympathy  which  their  ancestors  had 
naturally  formed  in  the  land  of  their  exile.  Their  in- 
tercourse was  frequent  and  intimate.  Habitually  they 
intermarried,  and,  although  long  familiar  with  Dutch, 
they  used  French  for  conversation  and  correspondence. 
But  an  ultimate  and  complete  fusion  of  the  refugees  with 
the  natives  was  inevitable.     Saurin  already  •  foresaw  it 
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when  he  said,  in  bis  fine  discourse  on  love  of  country, 
addressing  himself  to  the  chiefs  of  the  State  assembled 
round  his  pulpit  in  the  French  temple  at  the  Hague  : 
"  One  of  the  greatest  consolations  of  those  fugitive  bands 
is,  that  you  do  not  disdain  to  abolish  all  distinctions  be- 
tween them  and  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be 
born  under  your  government ;  it  is  that  you  do  not  require 
that  there  should  be  two  people  amongst  you,  it  is  that  you 
have  the  condescension  to  consider  us  as  if  we  owed  you  our 
existence,  even  as  some  amongst  us  owe  you  their  means 
of  support,  and  as  all  are  indebted  to  you  for  liberty  and 
repose/'  Long  in  process  of  preparation,  the  definitive 
blending  of  the  two  races  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  the  first  time  descendants  of  French  families  then 
published  works  in  Dutch.  It  was  in  this  language  that 
Elias  Luzac  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Wealth  of  Holland, 
published  at  Leyden  in  1780.  In  our  day  Collot 
d'Escury  wrote,  in  the  same  tongue,  his  book  entitled 
The  Glory  of  Holland  in  Arts  and  in  Sciences,  which 
appeared  at  the  Hague  in  1824.  The  extinction  of 
some  of  the  principal  families  of  tlie  Refuge,  the  alliances 
others  contracted  with  Dutch  families,  and  especially 
daily  intercourse,  hastened  the  final  result.  If  the  French 
language  is  still  preserved  in  Holland  by  a  few  thousand 
descendants  of  the  refugees,  it  is  for  the  most  part  merely 
as  a  medium  of  study,  of  which  all  cultivated  minds 
recognize  the  necessity. 

Two  facts  correspond  with  this  successive  transforma- 
tion, and  visibly  mark  its  progress.  In  Holland,  as  in 
Germany  and  England,  a  great  number  of  refugees, 
wholly  abjuring  their  nationality,  changed  their  French 
names  into  Dutch  ones,  the  translation  of  those  their 
ancestors  had  transmitted  to  them.  The  Leblancs  called 
themselves  De  Witt;  the  Dujardins,  Tuyn  or  Van  den 
Bogaard;  the  Deschamps,  Van  de  Velde;  the  Dubois, 
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Van  den  Bosch;  the  Lacroix,  Van  dcrCruijse  orKruijs; 
the  Chevaliers,  Ruijter;  the  Dupres,  Van  der  Weydeu; 
the  Sauvages,  De  Wilde ;  the  Dclcours  or  Delacoiirs,  Van 
den  Hove;  the  Corueilles,  Kraaij;  the  Duchatels,  Van 
der  Kasteele  or  Van  der  Burg;  the  Lesages,  Wijs;  the 
Legrands,  De  Groot;  the  Demoulins,  Van  der  Meulen 
or  Vermeulen;  the  Dumonts,  Van  den  Berg;  the  Duponts, 
Verbrugge.  After  the  change  of  names  came  the  pro- 
gressive disappearance  of  the  churches  founded  at  the 
period  of  the  Refuge.  Of  the  sixty-two  French  clmrches 
existiug  in  the  Seven  Provinces  in  1688,  about  twelve 
were  suppressed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1773,  they  were  reduced  to  forty-nine;  in 
1793  to  thirty-two,  having  forty-eight  pastors.  Under 
the  reign  of  King  Louis,  several  were  abolished  by  his 
order,  "  on  account  of  their  alleged  nselessness,  and  of 
thew  being  2yi^eji(dicial  to  the  use  of  the  national  tongue." 
No  greater  favour  was  shown  to  the  French  churches 
when  Holland  was  annexed  to  the  French  Empire ;  and 
the  same  tendency  to  their  suppression  reappeared  under 
the  government  of  the  House  of  Orange,  restored  in  1815. 
King  William  I.  closed  several  in  1816,  or,  according  to 
the  official  expression,  declared  them  united  to  the  Flem- 
ish churches.  The  decree  of  1817  left  but  twenty-one — 
those  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Haar- 
lem, MiddelburgjGroningen,  Dordrecht,  Lceuwarde,  Delft, 
Nimeguen,  Arnheim,  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  Zieriksee,  Flush- 
ing, Zwolle,  Schiedam,  Deventer,  and  Zutphen,  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  a  new  church  founded  at  Maestricht. 
Five  disappeared  during  the  ten  following  years — that  of 
Zutphen  in  1821,  Deventer  in  1822,  Flushing  in  1823, 
those  of  Schiedam  and  Zieriksee  in  1827.  An  ordinance 
published  in  1843  decreed  the  gradual  abolition  of  eleven 
out  of  the  seventeen  churches  that  still  existed,  and 
guaranteed  the  continuation  of  government  aid  only  to 
those   of  Amsterdam,   Rotterdam,  the    Hague,  Leyden, 
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Utreclit,  and  Groniiigen.  But  the  duration  of  these 
churches,  now  the  last  relics  of  the  French  emigration 
into  Holland,  finds,  perhaps,  a  surer  guarantee  in  the 
lively  feeling  of  nationality  still  preserved  by  a  certain 
number  of  families,  whom  study,  and,  in  some  cases,  long 
visits  to  France,  familiarize  with  the  language  of  their 
ancestors,  and  who,  whilst  admitting  themselves  to  be 
Dutch  at  heart,  and  bound  to  their  present  country  by 
all  the  ties  of  affection,  take  pride  in  their  origin  as  in 
a  patent  of  nobility. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

CONCERNING   THE   SETTLEMENT   OP  THE   EEFUGEES   IN   SWITZERLAND. 

The  refugees  of  the  sixteenth  century — A  French  church  founded  at 
Basle— Count  de  la  Suse  at  Berne — Increase  of  Geneva— D'Aubigne 
— The  Duke  of  Rohan. 

Reugious  differences  in  Switzerland — Intercourse  of  the  evangelical 
cantons  with  England  and  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century — 
Attempts  at  Intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  France — 
Diet  op  Aarau  (1684). 

The  fugitives  from  Gex  and  from  La  Brosse  (1685) — Grema — Jacques 
Flournoy's  journal — Registers  of  the  council  op  Geneva — Emigra- 
tion in  1687  and  1688 — The  refugees  at  Zurich  and  at  Berne — The 
refugees  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud — Mission  of  Bernard  and  of  the  Mar- 
quis DE  SIiremont — Measures  taken  in  their  favour  by  the  Senate  of 
Berne — Assistance  granted  to  the  poor  by  the  evangelical  cantons — 
Intervention  of  d'Herwart  and  "Walkenaer. 

Louis  XIV. 's  policy — The  French  minister  at  Geneva — Reprisals  of  the 
SiEUR  DE  Passy — Threatening  letters  prom  Louis  XIV.  —  Order  to 
the  refugees  to  quit  Geneva — Measures  taken  for  security  by  the 
republic  of  Geneva — Baron  d'Yvoi — Alliance  op  Geneva  with  Berne 
AND  Zurich  (1686)— Secret  protection  op  the  refugees — Louis  XIV. 's 
proceedings  towards  Berne  and  Zurich  —  Irritation  of  those  two 

TOWNS  against  FRANCE. 

Number  of  emigrants  in  Switzerland — The  emigrants  in  the  canton  of 
Berne — Organization  of  the  four  colonies  op  Lausanne,  Nyon,  Vevay, 
AND  Berne — Colony  of  Zurich — Number  op  the  refugees  at  Basle, 
Schafphausen/and  St  Gall— At  Geneva — Civic  rights— The  refugees 
from  Orange  (1703). 

Whilst  Luther  gave  the  signal  of  religious  reform  in 
Germany,  other  theologians,  such  as  Zuinglius  at  Zurich, 
CEcolampadius  at  Basle,  Farel,  Theodore  de  Bezc  and 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  raised  a  part  of  Switzerland  against 
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the  Pope's  authority.  After  a  bloody  war,  the  new  doc- 
trines finally  triumphed  in  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich, 
Basle,  SchafFhausen,  and  in  the  little  republic  of  Geneva, 
which  proclaimed  its  independence  in  1535.  The  primi- 
tive cantons  Schwitz,  Uri,  Uuterwalden,  and  their  allies 
in  Zug  and  Lucerne,  remained  steadfast  to  Rome.  But 
the  two  parties  were  of  unequal  strength.  By  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  of  Vaud  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy, 
Berne  soon  became  the  richest  and  most  powerful  state 
of  the  confederation.  It  was  to  the  prudent  and  mea- 
sured conduct  of  the  governments  of  Berne  and  Zurich 
that  Switzerland  owed  the  maintenance  of  a  neutrality 
favourable  to  the  development  of  its  prosperity,  in  the 
midst  of  the  troubles  that  agitated  its  neighbours.  Those 
two  states  constantly  maintained  a  purely  defensive  sys- 
tem as  the  guiding  principle  of  the  federal  policy,  and 
their  influence  remained  preponderant  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Helvetian  league,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  other  cantons.  Thus  was  it  that  they  frequently  afford- 
ed refuge  to  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  who  there  found  an  asylum  no  less  safe 
than  in  England  and  Holland,  The  city  of  Basle,  which 
community  of  religion  strictly  united  to  Berne  and  Zurich, 
witnessed  the  formation  within  its  walls  of  a  French 
church,  founded  by  fugitives  from  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  This  church,  the  most  ancient  founded  in 
Switzerland  by  French  Protestants,  owed  its  origin  to 
the  presence  and  solicitations  of  two  noble  exiles,  Francis 
de  Chatillon  and  Charles  d'Andelot,  sons  of  Admiral 
Coligny,  who  had  left  their  native  country  on  learning 
the  massacre  at  Paris.  The  French  portion  of  the  canton 
of  Berne  also  received  a  multitude  of  families  that  aban- 
doned their  country  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.,  and  during  the  troubles  which  agitated  that 
of  Louis  XIII.  One  of  the  most  illustrious,  that  of 
Augustine  Constant  de  Rebecque,  a  gentleman  of  Artois, 
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who  had  saved  the  life  of  Henry  of  Navarre  at  the  figlit 
of  Coutras,  ^veut  to  Lausanne.  A  celebrated  engineer, 
Count  de  la  Suse,  recommended  to  the  magistrates  of 
Berne  by  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  settled  in  that  town,  whose 
ramparts  he  built,  and  there  founded  a  French  church, 
which  he  provided  with  its  first  pastor  in  1623.  But  to 
no  place  did  more  refugees  flock  than  to  Geneva.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  French  Protestants,  flying  from  a  coun- 
try where  they  no  longer  possessed  either  religious  liberty 
or  personal  safety,  should  prefer,  as  place  of  exile,  an  ad- 
jacent city  which  spoke  their  language,  and  in  which  was 
paramount  their  most  illustrious  doctor,  the  oracle  and 
chief  of  their  party.  Calvin,  with  the  inflexible  rigour  of 
his  doctrines,  his  indefatigable  activity,  his  vivid  and 
seductive  eloquence,  and  the  authority  his  austere  life 
gave  him,  exercised  irresistible  influence  at  Geneva. 
That  vigorous  intelligence,  served  by  a  dauntless  will,  had 
created  a  Protestant  Rome,  a  citadel  for  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, a  sure  refuge  from  persecution.  Continually  exposed 
to  the  plots  of  its  former  bishops,  and  to  the  snares  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  Geneva  identified  Protestantism  with 
liberty.  She  felt  the  necessity  of  strongly  attaching  herself 
to  the  new  religion,  the  sole  guarantee  of  her  political  inde- 
pendence. She  was  exalted  in  her  Protestantism,  she  had 
solemnly  adopted  the  Reformation  as  the  sole  basis  of 
the  pubHc  and  private  life  of  the  city,  from  which  she 
had  excluded  all  practice  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  She 
eagerly  received  amongst  her  citizens  the  numerous 
French  driven  into  exile  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Their 
adoption  insured  the  victory  of  the  Calvinists  over  the 
Libertines,  gave  to  the  city  a  new  element  of  strengtli 
against  the  aggressions  of  its  formidable  neighbour,  and 
especially  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  young  republic, 
which  was  proud  to  reckon  amongst  its  citizens  such  men 
as  Germain  Colladon,  who  afterwards  drew  up  the  civil 
edicts,  as  Normandie,  Bude,  Candolle,  Trembley,  Sarrasin. 
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Many  of  these  noble  exiles  at  once  assumed  a  legitimate 
influence  in  the  city  that  adopted  them,  and  figured  in  its 
councils.  The  valiant  and  satirical  Agrippa  d'Aubigne 
joined  them  there,  after  Henry  IV.'s  death.  On  behold- 
ing the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  at  which 
public  rumour  pointed  as  an  accomplice  of  her  husband's 
murderer,  on  witnessing  the  adoption  of  a  policy  insulting 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  disturbances 
again  breaking  out  on  all  sides,  the  old  noble  resolved  to 
quit  his  native  land  for  ever.  He  passed  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  at  the  Chateau  of  Crest,  on  Genevese 
territory,  which  he  purchased,  and  where  he  died  in 
1630.  So  close  at  that  period  were  the  connection  and 
community  of  interests  between  that  republic  and  the 
Protestant  party  in  France,  that,  a  report  having  spread 
in  1610  that  a  fresh  attack  was  planned  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Geneva  not  only  received  assistance  in  money  for 
her  fortifications,  but  several  gentlemen  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  hastened  in  person  to  her  defence — ■ 
amongst  them  the  young  Duke  of  Soubise,  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  the  young  de  Bethune  and 
Desmarets,  nephews  of  Sully,  and  the  Sieur  de  Van- 
damme,  the  Duke  of  Bouillon's  engineer,  sent  by  that 
prince  to  repair  her  menaced  ramparts.  "  Your  affairs 
are  not  so  private  to  yourselves,"  wrote  Henry  of  Rohan 
to  the  Syndics,  "  that  the  greater  part  of  France  should 
not  take  part  in  them,  and  tliat  all  right-thinking  persons 
should  not  make  common  cause  with  the  interests  of  your 
church." 

After  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle  and  the  pacification 
of  Alais,  whilst  Soubise  went  to  England,  and  died  there 
in  obscurity  in  1640,  his  elder  brother  sought  an  asylum, 
first  at  Venice,  then  at  Geneva.  Bound  by  the  conven- 
tion of  1579,  the  Genevese  dared  not  at  first  allow  an 
enemy  of  the  French  crown  to  reside  amongst  them,  and  to 
purchase  the  sovereignty  of  the  lands  of  Celiguy.     For  a 
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moment  Louis  XIII.  seemed  to  restore  him  to  faroiir. 
The  Grisons,  allies  of  France,  being  disturbed  in  tlieir 
possession  of  the  Valteline  bj  the  vicinity  of  Spanish 
troops,  who  endeavoured  to  stir  up  revolt,  he  intrusted 
their  defence  to  the  valour  and  approved  skill  of  the 
former  chief  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Grisons  chose  him 
for  their  general ;  the  king  confirmed  him  in  that  dignity 
by  letters-patent,  and  moreover  invested  him  with  the 
office  of  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the  Helvetic  body. 
In  1G35  he  did  more  ;  he  bade  him  conquer  the  Valteline, 
and  gave  him  command  of  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
with  which  the  general,  so  recently  in  disgrace,  beat  the 
Imperialists  in  the  valley  of  Luvino,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Casanna,  repulsed  the  Spaniards,  and  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  all  communication  between  Lombardy  and  Austria. 
Recalled  to  Paris  in  1637,  he  mistrusted  the  intentions 
of  the  court,  and  under  pretext  of  his  health  he  went  to 
Geneva  in  company  with  Prioleau,  La  Baume,  Drusis,  La 
Blacquiere,  and  several  other  gentlemen  attached  to  his 
fortunes.  This  time  he  was  received  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  rank  and  birth  ;  he  dwelt  there  a  year,  and  wrote 
his  memoirs  of  the  war  in  the  Valteline.  He  superin- 
tended the  execution  of  the  works  advised  by  Vaudamme, 
completed  the  plan  of  defence  drawn  out  by  that  skilful 
engineer,  and  thus  put  Geneva  in  safety  from  a  surprise.  A 
memorial  that  still  subsists  of  his  amusements  in  that  city, 
is  the  alley  of  the  Mall  at  Plainpalais,  the  trees  in  which  he 
planted,  after  having  established  the  game  whose  name 
it  has  preserved.  But  Louis  XIII.'s  jealous  government, 
always  fearing  the  Huguenots  might  take  up  arms  again, 
beheld  with  uneasiness  the  abode  of  their  last  chief  so 
near  to  the  French  frontier.  In  1638  the  duke  received 
direct  orders  from  the  king  to  enter  France.  He  preferred 
seeking  an  asylum  on  a  battle-field,  and,  following  the 
instinct  of  his  whole  life,  he  wrote  to  Henry  IV.'s  son  for 
permission  to  fight  under  the   banner  of  tlie  Duke  of 
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Weimar,  who  then  gloriouslj  maintained  against  the 
Emperor  the  combined  interests  of  France  and  of  the 
Protestant  States  of  Germany.  Without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  he  left  Geneva,  went  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
Breisgaii,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Rheinfeld.  The  circumstances  of  his  heroic  end  merit 
record  here.  A  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Fau- 
velet  Dutocq,  relates  them  in  the  following  terms  in  his 
History  of  the  Duhe  de  Rohan,  published  in  1667  : 
"  The  Duke  of  Weimar  besieged  Rheinfeld.  Rohan 
represented  to  him  that  he  had  not  enough  troops  to 
remain  in  the  intrenchments,  where  he  would  be  attacked 
by  the  besieged  and  by  the  imperial  army  at  one  time, 
and  that  he  must  go  and  meet  the  enemy.  The  advice 
was  followed  on  the  28th  February  1638.  Rohan 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Nassau, 
which  was  the  most  advanced.  He  performed  singular 
exploits,  and  at  last  broke  the  wing  opposed  to  him,  not- 
withstanding its  obstinate  resistance.  Recognized  as  a 
personage  of  distinction,  the  enemy's  chief  efforts  were 
directed  against  him  ;  his  equerry  fell  dead  at  his  side  ; 
the  officers  surrounding  him  w^ere  almost  all  killed  or 
disabled.  He  himself  was  so  forward  in  the  melee 
that  his  coat  was  burnt,  his  cuirass  pierced  in  several 
places,  and  he  was  wounded  by  two  musket-shots,  one  in 
the  foot,  the  other  in  the  shoulder.  His  horse  having 
fallen  when  pursuing  the  enemy,  those  he  had  just  van- 
quished made  him  prisoner,  set  him  on  the  crupper  of 
another  horse,  and  made  him  share  their  flight.  But  the 
major  of  the  regiment  of  Nassau  overtook  them,  and 
delivered  the  duke." 

Roban  survived  for  nearly  six  weeks.  His  wounds 
did  not  at  first  seem  dangerous.  The  council  of  Geneva 
having  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  brilliant  feat  of 
arms,  received  from  him  this  fine  reply  :  "  I  deem  my- 
self very  fortunate  to  have  been  in  a  place  where  the 
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arms  of  my  lord  the  king  acquired  so  mucli  glory. 
And  altlioiigli  I  held  no  command,  I  do  not  consider  the 
occasion  to  have  been  the  less  honourable.  When  one 
cannot  take  the  rudder,  he  must  haul  at  the  ropes,  and  it 
matters  not  in  what  rank  he  serves,  so  long  as  the  cause 
be  good.  As  for  my  wounds,  they  are  trifling,  and  the 
remedy  you  apply  is  greater  than  the  hurt."  These  lines, 
dated  from  Laufenburg,  were  the  last  testimony  of  friend- 
ship Geneva  received  from  this  hero's  hand.  Conveyed 
to  the  Abbey  of  Koenigsfeld,  in  Aargau,  he  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraction  of  one  of  the  balls.  Louis 
XIII.  did  not  deem  himself  bound  to  pay  honours  to 
the  memory  of  the  brave  man  who  had  not  waited  his 
orders  to  die  fighting  for  France.  But  his  religion  had 
given  him  a  second  country,  which  fulfilled  that  last  sad 
duty.  From  the  abbey  where  he  expired,  his  corpse  was 
conveyed  with  great  pomp  to  Geneva,  and  there  interred 
in  the  church  of  St  Peter's,  after  receiving,  during  its  slow 
and  solemn  progress,  marks  of  respect  wherever  it  passed. 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  last  will  of  the  Duke  of 
Rohan,  for  he  had  expressed  the  wish  that  his  mortal 
remains  might  be  for  ever  preserved  in  the  city  he  had 
always  loved.  At  the  present  day,  in  the  ancient  church 
of  St  Peter's,  is  seen  a  mausoleum  representing  a  warrior 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  seated,  in  an  attitude  of  com- 
mand, under  a  dome  of  black  marble,  with  an  epitaph 
relating  to  his  exploits.  Calvin's  rigid  city,  which  never 
granted  monuments  to  the  dead,  which  did  not  even  erect 
one  to  its  Reformer,  raised  this  memorial  of  Rohan  in  the 
most  majestic  of  its  temples. 

When  the  position  of  the  Protestants  had  been  regu- 
larly defined  in  France  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
definitively  fixed  in  Germany  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
the  number  of  refugees  diminished  at  Geneva,  as  well  as 
at  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  Berne,  and  Zurich.  But  Switzer- 
land remained  divided  into  two  federations,  always  ready 
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to  fly  to  arms,  and  so  much  the  more  hostile  to  each 
other  that,  having  no  longer  to  dread  foreign  aggression, 
they  had  no  common  interest  that  might  make  them 
forget  their  dissensions.  When,  in  1655,  a  French  army 
combined  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  exterminate 
the  unfortunate  Vaudois  even  in  the  deepest  of  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  the  Swiss  Protestants  were  stirred  to 
action,  and,  supported  by  Holland  and  England,  inter- 
ceded in  their  favour.  Cromwell  demanded  and  obtained 
from  Mazarin  the  recall  of  the  French  troops,  and  Lord 
Morland,  his  ambassador,  imperiously  signified  to  Charles 
Emanuel,  that  he  must  spare  his  Protestant  subjects 
and  restore  to*them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
The  intervention  of  the  Protector  saved  Geneva,  and  pre- 
served the  country  of  Vaud  to  the  Bernese  ;  for  France, 
who  sought  to  open  herself  a  passage  into  Italy,  wanted 
to  get  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  valleys  of  Piedmont 
in  exchange  for  Geneva  and  Vaud,  which  she  undertook 
to  conquer  for  him.  The  Catholic  cantons,  seeing  their 
confederates  contract  alliances  with  England  and  Holland, 
drew  closer  the  bonds  that  united  them  to  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Bale,  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  to  France, 
from  which  they  received  a  gift  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livres,  and  the  renewal  of  the  pensions 
thitherto  paid  to  their  principal  families.  When  Holland, 
threatened  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1672,  asked  aid  from  Pro- 
testant Switzerland,  the  Bernese,  fearing  the  great  king's 
anger,  feigned  to  reject  the  urgent  application  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  ambassador,  but  they  secretly  per- 
mitted him  to  raise  a  regiment  of  twenty-four  hundred 
men,  whilst  they  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tlie  enlist- 
ments for  France.  The  unjust  aggression  of  the  French 
monarch  rendered  the  cause  of  Holland  popular  through- 
out the  whole  of  Protestant  Switzerland,  and  the  clergy 
denounced  from  the  pulpit  those  who  should  serve  the 
persecuting  prince.    Schaffhausen  and  Zurich  also  refused 
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to  allow  levies  of  troops  for  France,  saying  that  the  war 
with  Holland  was  directed  against  the  Protestants. 

The  renewal  of  the  persecutions,  presaging  the  approach- 
ing revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  increasing 
numbers  of  new  refugees  who  sought  shelter  in  Switzer- 
land, touched  all  hearts  with  compassion  for  the  victims, 
with  indignation  against  their  persecutors.  In  1672,  the 
conference  of  the  deputies  of  the  evangelical  cantons,  held 
at  Baden,  ordered  public  prayer  for  the  Protestants  of 
France,  and  also  for  those  of  Holland.  In  1681  the 
Bernese  government  again  directed  all  ministers  to  entreat 
God  in  favour  of  their  oppressed  brethren.  In  1682  and 
in  1683,  the  magistrates  several  times  deliberated  as  to 
the  fitness  of  addressing  remonstrances  to  Louis  XIV., 
but  they  feared  to  irritate  him,  and  contented  themselves 
wdth  sending  a  clergyman  to  France  to  report  to  them  the 
real  condition  of  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom.  In 
1684  the  diet  of  Aarau,  at  which  were  present  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  and  Schaffhauseu, 
received  the  affecting  complaints  of  the  preachers,  who 
had  quitted  their  native  land  after  the  demolition  of  their 
temples.  These  victims  of  fanaticism  went  to  implore 
the  Protestant  cantons  to  intercede  with  the  king,  as  if 
the  remonstrances  of  so  feeble  a  neighbour  could  have 
modified  the  will  of  the  most  powerful  and  absolute  of 
European  sovereigns.  They  resolved,  notwithstanding 
the  formidable  prestige  of  Louis  XIV.'s  name,  at  least  to 
receive  the  fugitives,  and  rather  to  enter  into  a  defensive 
and  offensive  alliance  with  William  of  Orange,  than  ever 
to  refuse  to  protect  their  proscribed  brethren. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gex  and  La  Bresse,  almost  all 
Protestants  for  more  than  a  century,  were  the  first  who 
resorted  to  the  Genevese  territory  at  the  period  of  the 
great  emigration.  Stripped  successively  of  almost  all 
their  rights — in  contemptuous  violation  of  the  treaty  by 
which  they  had  been  annexed  to  France — beholding  the 
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public  exercise  of  their  religion  interdicted  tlirougliout 
their  whole  country,  and  fearing  to  experience  still  cruder 
treatment,  they  took  sudden  alarm  at  the  approach  of  the 
dragoons  charged  to  prepare  them  for  conversion,  aban- 
doned their  dwellings,  and  arrived  in  a  crowd  at  Geneva, 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  September  1685,  bringing 
with  them,  in  carts,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their 
goods  and  furniture.  A  few  days  afterwards,  two  young 
men  secretly  returned  to  the  village  of  Feigeres,  and  set 
fire  to  their  house,  which  was  consumed  with  three  others. 
But  soon  a  troop  of  horsemen  occupied  the  bailiwick, 
and  took  possession  of  the  houses  of  those  whom  they 
styled  criminal  deserters.  Amongst  the  fugitives  was 
Grema,  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  surprising  acti- 
vity, who,  by  his  marriage  with  Fran^oise  Fatio,  became 
allied  with  one  of  the  first  families  in  Geneva.  But 
having  no  hope  of  reconstructing  in  that  town  the  fortune 
he  had  sacrificed  to  his  religion,  he  went  to  Brandenburg, 
was  appointed  councillor  of  embassy,  and  was  sent  back  to 
Switzerland  with  the  mission  of  transferring  to  the  States 
of  the  Elector  the  excess  of  emigrants.  These  entered 
Switzerland  in  too  great  numbers  permanently  to  abide 
there.  In  a  few  weeks  they  thronged  in,  not  only  from 
Gex  and  La  Bresse,  but  from  Dauphine  and  Languedoc, 
then  successively  from  all  the  provinces  of  France.  Writers 
of  that  day  inform  us  that  already,  in  1685,  hundreds 
arrived  there  daily.  Under  date  of  that  year,  we  read  in 
Jacques  Flournoy's  manuscript  collection  that  "  a  great 
number  of  these  poor  people  continue  daily  to  arrive,  and 
several  thousands  have  already  passed  in.  Amongst 
others,  many  French  ministers  ;  and  although  they  stop 
but  a  few  days,  more  than  fifty  have  been  seen  there  at 
one  time.  The  French  purse  is  exhausted.  On  the  9  th 
November,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  entirely  from 
Gex,  received  assistance.  Up  to  the  15th  November, 
a  thousand  from  that  same  country  had  been  thus  aided." 
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The  French  purse,  instituted  in  1545  by  David  de 
Busanton,  who  bequeathed  half  liis  fortune  to  the  hospi- 
tal, and  the  otlier  half  to  the  French  Protestant  refugees 
and  their  descendants,  had  been  continually  added  to, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  the 
generosity  of  a  crowd  of  donors,  eager  thus  to  show  their 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  they  had  received.  Geneva 
was  therefore  able  to  succour  the  fugitive  Protestants, 
whose  number  incessantly  increased,  but  most  of  whom 
only  passed  through  the  town  on  their  M^ay  to  the  various 
cantons,  or  to  Holland,  Brandenburg,  and  England.  It 
was  especially  in  1G87  that  the  flood  of  emigration  rolled 
towards  the  city  of  Calvin.  AVe  may  judge  of  its  mag- 
nitude by  this  passage  from  Flournoy,  dated  the  25tli 
May  of  that  year  : — 

"  Every  day  there  arrive  a  surprising  number  of 
French,  quitting  the  kingdom  for  their  religion.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  scarcely  any  week  passes  without 
three  hundred  of  them  arriving,  and  that  has  gone  on 
since  the  end  of  winter.  Some  days  there  come  in  as 
many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  several  troops.  Most 
of  them  are  young  artisans.  There  are  also  persons  of 
quality."  .  .  .  And  further  on  he  adds  :  "  During 
all  this  time,  there  passes  through  Geneva  a  surprising 
number  of  poor  refugee  French,  who  come  in  by  the  new 
gate  and  go  out  by  the  lake.  Most  are  from  Dauphine. 
There  enter  as  many  as  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  day ; 
the  16th,  l7th,  and  18th  August,  eight  hundred  were 
counted.  The  French  purse  is  quite  empty.  Two  years 
ago,  its  capital  was  more  than  8000  crowns  ;  but  there 
is  no  longer  anything  in  it,  notwitlistanding  the  very  con- 
siderable gifts  it  has  received.  On  the  15th  August, 
1500  francs  were  distributed.     Throufdiout  the  whole  of 

O 

this  year,  500  crowns  a-month  have  been  given  out.  Every 
refugee,  of  whatsoever  age  or  sex,  receives  half-a-crown. 
The  council  gives  500  crowns  to  the  purse,  the  country 
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churches  as  much ;  the  hospital  contributes  the  same 
amount,  and,  moreover,  takes  charge  of  all  the  sick.  The 
Italian  purse  has  also  given  500  crowns.  The  public 
provides  the  boat  to  convey  the  refugees  into  Switzerland, 
which  will  cost  about  1000  crowns  a-year.  Days  have 
been  known  when  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  refu- 
gees came  in.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  five  weeks  ending 
the  1st  September,  nearly  eight  thousand  arrived  ;  so 
that,  although  they  daily  take  their  departure  by  the 
lake,  tbere  are  usually  more  than  three  thousand  in 
Geneva"     .     .     . 

The  official  registers  of  the  council  confirm  and  com- 
plete Flournoy's  testimony.  Here  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant passages  relating  to  that  year  : — 

Uh  March  1687. — In  the  public  squares  groups  of 
these  strangers  are  seen.  M.  le  Resident  has  expressed 
himself  surprised. 

2U]i  May. — The  resident's  almoner  said  the,  other 
day,  that  twelve  hundred  or  thirteen  hundred  persons  had 
passed  from  the  country  of  Gex  into  this  town. 

3l5^  August. — The  list  of  the  refugees  who  came  in 
yesterday  amounts  to  about  eight  hundred  persons.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  under  deliberation  how  to  act  to  make  them 
pass  on.  Orders  are  given  that  the  hospital  should  pre- 
pare barns  in  which  to  bestow  those  who  come  in,  and 
accommodate  them  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

26^A  September. — Last  week  came  in  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  refugees,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  more 
returnino;  from  Switzerland. 

^\st  October. — The  syndic  of  La  Garde  reports,  that 
there  came  hither  last  week  refugees  to  the  number  of 
abort  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

On  the  24th  November,  a  solemn  fast  was  held,  and, 
to  prevent  crowding  and  confusion  in  the  temples,  the 
council  ordered  that  there  should  be  a  sermon  at  the 
temple  of  the  auditory  for  the  refugees  alone.     That  day 
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all  the  garrison  \vas  under  arms  for  the  guard  and  safety 
of  the  city,  and  soldiers  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  the 
auditory,  to  let  none  but  the  French  exiles  enter.  The 
vast  hall  could  not  contain  them,  and  yet  all  the  other 
temples  were  extraordinarily  full.  The  influx  was  so 
great  at  that  particular  moment,  that  there  were  more 
refugee  than  Geuevese  families  in  the  populous  quarter  of 
St  Gervase,  although  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand 
men  had  already  traversed  the  town  on  their  way  to  more 
distant  asylums.  When  the  French  prisons  were  opened, 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April  1688,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  captives  were  released,  several  arriA^d  at  Geneva, 
escorted  to  the  frontier  by  archers,  who  read  to  them,  on 
leaving  them,  their  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  kingdom.  ]\Iany  Protestants  of  illustrious  birth 
thus  emerged  from  the  dungeons  of  Grenoble,  Lyons, 
Dijon,  Chalons,  Valence,  Castres.  Their  expenses  on  the 
road  were  paid,  and  at  the  frontier  a  few  pistoles  were 
handed  to  them — a  miserable  compensation,  indeed,  for 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.  From  time  to  time, 
too,  voluntary  refugees  still  crossed  the  frontier.  On  the 
18th  April  1688,  the  people  crowded,  with  indications 
of  the  warmest  sympathy,  around  a  captain  accompanied 
by  a  lieutenant  and  by  forty-two  soldiers.  Almost  all 
from  Puylaurens,  they  had  marched  to  Lyons,  and  thence 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Genevcse  territory. 

The  stream  of  emigrants  was  not  less  considerable  at 
Basle,  Schaffhausen,  Zuricl],  Berne,  and  Lausanne.  "  The 
fugitives  continue  to  crowd  to  Zurich,"  wrote  the  ambas- 
sador of  France  two  months  after  the  revocation.  "  I  met 
a  number  of  them  on  the  road  from  Basle  to  Soleure."  To 
please  Louis  XIV.,  he  added,  "  A  little  time  will  diminish 
the  zeal  of  these  charitable  hosts,  by  reason  of  the  expense, 
which  increases  in  proportion  with  their  eagerness  to  give 
an  asylum  to  tliose  who  ask  it." — "  It  is  but  the  canaille," 
he  says  in  another  place  ;  "  all  the  persons  of  any  con- 
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sideration    do   but    pass    here    on   their   way    to    Ger- 
many." 

The  followino;  month  he  informed  the  court  that  the 
clerk  of  the  treasurer,  who  took  from  Neuchatel  to  Soleure 
the  funds  destined  for  the  use  of  the  embassy,  had  found 
the  roads  full  of  French  subjects  making  for  Berne  and 
Zurich.  A  third  despatch  informed  Louis  XIV.  that 
carts  laden  with  fugitives  were  daily  seen  to  pass  through 
the  streets  of  Basle. 

A  great  number  of  these  exiles  preferred  to  go  to 
Vaud,  a  province  contiguous  to  France,  and  French  by 
its  language,  either  to  take  up  their  abode  there  defini- 
tively, or  with  a  view  to  be  near  their  own  country,  from 
which  they  did  not  think  themselves  for  ever  banished. 
In  a  single  day,  more  than  two  thousand  were  counted 
in  the  town  of  Lausanne  alone.  All  were  anxious  to 
help  them.  Councillors,  citizens,  strangers,  all  warmly 
welcomed  them  to  their  houses.  But  every  day  other 
fugitives  came  in,  often  ill,  and  wholly  destitute.  The 
funds  allowed  by  the  town-council,  and  augmented  by  the 
charity  of  the  citizens,  were  soon  exhausted.  To  aid  the 
unfortunates,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  religious  zeal  of 
the  Vaudois.  The  pastors  preached  in  their  behalf; 
subscriptions  were  got  up  ;  the  former  residence  of  the 
bishop  was  converted  into  an  asylum  for  those  who  had 
not  found  shelter  in  private  houses  ;  wood  for  firing  and 
two  hundred  livres'  worth  of  bread  were  distributed  to  them 
daily  ;  boxes  were  placed  every  Friday  at  the  doors  of 
the  churches  of  St  Francis  and  of  the  city,  to  receive  the 
compassionate  contributions  of  the  faithful.  A  general 
assembly  of  the  refugees  was  convoked  at  Lausanne,  to 
deliberate  on  means  of  providing  for  the  increasing  wants 
of  so  many  thousands  of  exiles.  It  adopted  the  proposal 
of  the  pastor  Barbeyrac,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Ger- 
many and  Holland  to  ask  assistance.  In  1688,  Bernard, 
ex-pastor  of  ALanosque  in  Provence,  and  the  Marquis  de 
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Miremont,  a  Langiiedocian  gentleman,  were  intrusted  with 
tliis  mission.  They  fully  succeeded.  The  money  tliey 
brought  back  was  distributed  amongst  the  poorest,  most 
of  whom  departed  for  Prussia,  and  for  the  other  Pro- 
testant States  of  Northern  Germany,  where  they  received 
waste  lands  to  clear,  and  houses  in  which  they  carried  on 
lucrative  trades  and  professions.  Those  who  remained 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  government  of 
the  canton  of  Berne,  to  which  the  Pays  de  Vaud  be- 
longed. 

The  German  subjects  of  this  canton,  even  tliose  inha- 
biting the  capital,  did  not  always  afford  the  refugees  that 
generous  hospitality  of  which  the  people  of  Vaud  set  them 
an  affecting  example.  The  government  was  obliged  to 
publish  a  proclamation  to  recommend  them  to  public 
benevolence.  "  Messieurs  de  Berne,''  wrote  Tambouneau, 
"  have  issued  a  mandate,  which  is  not  quite  an  express 
order,  but  a  very  pressing  exhortation  to  the  bailiwicks 
of  their  State,  to  oblige  all  their  peasants  not  only  to  con- 
tribute by  alms  to  the  subsistence  of  the  refugees,  but 
even  to  take  them  into  their  houses,  nourish  them,  and 
give  them  every  aid  in  their  power,"  The  members  of 
the  two  councils  received  a  special  invitation  to  succour 
the  most  necessitous,  in  order  to  stimulate  public  charity. 
Nevertheless,  in  most  of  the  German  parishes  they  con- 
tinued to  find  but  cold  treatment.  At  Berne  itself,  where 
the  magistrates  distributed  billets  to  them  on  their  arrival, 
the  guardians  of  the  gates  were  obliged  to  accompany 
them,  halbert  in  hand,  to  procure  their  admission  into  the 
houses  where  a  lodging  was  temporarily  assigned  to  them. 
But  the  government  evinced  a  noble  solicitude  in  its  care 
of  the  poorest  amongst  them.  It  distributed  two  batzen 
a-day  to  men  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  six  kreutzers  to 
women  and  children,  one  batz  to  infants  under  five  years 
of  age.  It,  moreover,  supplied  them  with  food,  and  paid 
their  expenses  at  all  the  inns,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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two  best.  The  evangelical  cantons  got  up  a  fund  to 
facilitate  the  departure  of  those  that  Switzerland  was 
unable  to  maintain.  Between  Noyember  1683  and  Fe- 
bruary 1688,  15,591  persons,  entirely  destitute,  were 
thus  sent  from  Schaffhausen  to  Germany,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Protestant  League.  The  refugees,  however,  continued 
to  flock  to  Berne,  not  only  from  the  west,  but  also  from 
the  north.  Those  who  had  been  sent  to  Germany  returned 
into  Switzerland  on  the  approach  of  Louis  XIV. '"s  armies, 
when  war  again  broke  out  between  France  and  a  European 
coalition.  The  Bernese  government  was  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  Austrian  ambassador,  who  consented  to  deliver 
passports  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  these  unfortunates 
through  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  to  the  frontiers  of 
Brandenburg  and  Holland.  In  1689,  it  had  recourse  to 
a  cruel  measure  to  rid  the  canton  of  a  burthen  too  heavy 
to  be  borne.  It  ordered  all  those  who  had  no  resources 
of  their  own  to  quit  the  country,  declaring  it  would  keep 
none  but  the  aged  and  infirm.  But  this  order  was  never 
enforced.  D'Herwart  and  Walkenaer,  the  ambassadors 
of  England  and  Holland,  interceded  in  behalf  of  the 
refugees,  declaring  that  their  governments  would  take 
charge  of  all  the  needy  amongst  them  beyond  the  num- 
ber of  four  thousand.  The  five  cantons  undertook  to 
support  the  others  ;  only  a  few  were  sent  away,  their 
travelling  expenses  were  paid,  and  Berne  apologised  to 
the  Protestant  powers,  in  order  not  to  be  taxed  with 
indifference  in  a  matter  so  interesting  to  the  reformed 
church.  In  1698,  Puisieulx,  the  new  ambassador  from 
France,  and  the  Austrian  ambassador,  rid  the  canton  of 
the  pauper  emigrants  who  still  remained.  They  supplied 
with  passports  several  hundreds  of  fugitives,  especially 
those  whom  the  Duke  of  Savoy  drove  out  of  Piedmont 
at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  when  he  desired 
to  seal  by  an  act  of  intolerance  his  reconciliation  with 
Louis  XIV.    These  victims  of  a  double  persecution  em- 
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barked  on  the  Rhine,  and  descended  that  river  until  its 
waters  washed  the  hospitable  banks  of  Hesse  and  the 
Palatinate,  whose  sovereigns  willingly  received  them, 
Berne,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thus  found 
itself  completely  relieved ;  for,  with  tlie  exception  of  a 
few  old  people  sustained  by  alms,  it  had  kept  none  but 
jnen  capable  of  being  useful  to  their  new  country. 

The  French  government,  which  condemned  its  Protes- 
tant subjects  to  the  galleys  when  they  attempted  to  escape 
from  their  persecutors,  beheld  with  uneasiness  and  vexa- 
tion the  shelter  afforded  by  Switzerland  to  the  fugitives. 
From  Geneva  and  Lausanne  they  could  easily  correspond 
with  the  new  converts  of  the  provinces  of  Burgundy, 
Dauphiue,  and  Lauguedoc,  incite  them  to  quit  the  country, 
and  facilitate  their  escape.  Louis  XIV.  did  not  allow 
them  quietly  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  afforded  them.  The 
monarch's  inflexible  rigour  followed  them  chiefly  upon  the 
Geuevese  territory,  where  they  excited  such  ardent  sym- 
patliy.  That  nook  of  land,  French,  and  of  the  reformed 
faith,  whose  independence  was  but  feebly  guaranteed  by 
treaties,  had  been  compelled,  in  1679,  to  receive  a  French 
resident,  M.  de  Chauvigny,  charged  to  overlook  the  little 
republic,  and  impose  upon  it  the  Great  King's  haughty 
will.  When,  in  1685,  the  people  of  Gex  entered  Geneva 
in  crowds,  flying  from  the  troops  sent  to  convert  them, 
the  Sieur  de  Passy,  governor  of  that  bailiwick,  complained 
to  the  first  syndic  of  the  asylum  given  to  rebels.  Without 
even  referring  the  matter  to  his  government,  he  took  upon 
himself  to  make  reprisals  by  prohibiting  the  export  of 
corn  and  other  productions  which  Geneva  drew  from  that 
part  of  the  French  territory.  He  included  in  this  prohi- 
bition even  the  produce  of  lands  belonging  to  Genevese. 
The  remonstrances  made  to  him  proved  useless.  A 
deputation  sent  to  Dijon,  to  solicit  the  intervention  of 
Harlay,  the  intcndant  of  Burgundy,  had  no  better  success. 
The  iutendant  contented  himself  with  declaring  that  he 
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would  inform  the  court  of  the  grievances  of  the  Genevese, 
and  that  he  would  await  its  orders.  It  was  the  new 
French  resident  Dupre  who  communicated  Louis  XIV.'s 
reply  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town.  This  was  haughty 
and  meuaciug. 

"  Being  informed  that  there  are  many  of  my  subjects 
of  the  so-called  reformed  religion,  who,  in  spite  of  my 
general  prohibition  to  them  to  quit  my  dominions  without 
my  permission,  retire  to  Geneya,  and  are  there  received 
by  the  magistrates,  I  write  you  this  letter  to  tell  you  that 
my  intention  is,  that  you  should  insist  with  those  governing 
in  the  said  town  instantly  to  compel  those  of  my  subjects 
who  have  gone  thither  during  the  last  year  to  quit  it  and 
return  to  their  homes.  .  .  .  And  you  will  declare  to 
the  said  magistrates  that  I  cannot  suffer  them  to  continue 
to  give  shelter  to  any  of  my  subjects  who  hereafter  may 
leave  my  kingdom  without  my  permission.  You  will  not 
fail  to  let  me  know  the  resolution  they  shall  have  come 
to  upon  your  application,  in  order  that  I  may  so  shape 
mine,  according  as  they  show  deference  to  what  I  desire 
of  them." 

Such  a  declaration  did  not  permit  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva  to  hesitate  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  refugees.  Notwithstanding  their  com- 
passion for  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate  persons,  they 
caused  to  be  published,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  not  only 
in  the  town,  but  also  in  the  country  around,  a  formal  order 
to  all  the  French  who  had  come  to  Geneva  within  the 
year,  immediately  to  quit  the  town  and  territory  of  that 
republic.  This  compliance  pleased  the  French  resident, 
but  he  soon  perceived  that  the  order  given  was  evaded. 
The  king,  little  satisfied  with  tlie  measures  taken  by  the 
Genevese  government,  wrote  a  still  haughtier  letter. 

"  My  intention,"  said  he  to  his  envoy,  "  is,  that  you 
should  declare  a  second  time  to  the  magistrates  that,  if 
they  do  not  immediately  oblige  all  those  of  my  subjects 
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of  the  preteuded  reformed  religion,  who,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  have  retired  to  their  town,  to 
return  immediately  to  the  places  where  they  previously 
dwelt,  ...  I  shall  be  likely  to  take  resolutions  which 
will  make  them  repent  of  having  displeased  me,  and  of 
having  given  me  such  just  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  conduct." 

The  king  added  that  he  approved  the  Sieur  de  Passy's 
enactment  forbidding  corn,  and  other  produce  belonging 
to  Genevese,  from  going  out  of  the  district  of  Gex.  This 
language,  and  the  coercive  measures  accompanying  it, 
would  doubtless  have  frightened  a  more  powerful  state 
than  the  city  of  Calvin.  The  little  republic  was  in  con- 
sternation. It  reiterated  its  orders  to  the  refugees  to  quit 
the  town  and  territory,  and  especially  the  district  of 
Peney,  which  had  served  as  asylum  to  many  of  those 
from  Gex.  It  commanded  the  inhabitants,  under  pain  of 
corporal  punishment,  at  once  to  send  away  all  the  king's 
subjects  they  had  concealed  in  their  dwellings.  It  had 
the  boats,  by  which  many  of  the  emigrants  had  escaped 
from  the  kingdom,  removed  from  the  Rhone.  Those 
ministers  accused  of  keeping  up  seditious  communications 
witli  Louis  XIV.'s  subjects  were  expelled.  Then  only 
the  resident  received  advices  from  Colbert  de  Croissy  that 
the  king  had  ordered  Passy  to  discontinue  his  commercial 
restrictions,  and  to  resume  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
republic. 

The  magistrates  of  Geneva,  wounded  in  their  dearest 
affections,  informed  those  of  Berne  and  Zurich  of  the 
humiliation  they  had  just  endured.  They  summoned 
labourers  from  German  Switzerland  to  M'ork  at  the  forti- 
fications, and  especially  to  construct  the  walls  that  were 
to  unite  the  four  new  bastions  whose  plan  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Baron  d'Yvoi.  They  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  beg  him  to  lend  them  that  skilful  engineer,  who  had 
just  entered  the  Dutch  service.    Informed  of  the  dangers 
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threatening  the  cradle  of  French  Protestantism,  d'Yvoi 
had  ah'eadj,  of  his  own  accord,  sent  to  offer  his  advice. 
He  did  more  :  he  went  himself,  in  1686,  accompanied  bj 
his  joung  sou,  by  Captain  Mallet,  Lieutenant  Cassin,  and 
by  a  refugee  captaiu  from  Orange.  Great  joy  was  it  to 
all  the  Genevese  when  they  saw  him  slowly  traversing 
the  streets  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  the  magis- 
trates going  in  solemn  procession  to  meet  him,  at  risk  of 
displeasing  the  resident,  whose  presence  should  have 
restrained  such  heartfelt  demonstrations.  After  d'Yvoi's 
departure  they  wrote  again  to  the  Stadtholder  to  ask  for 
Goulon,  But  this  time  William  would  not  part  with  a 
man  whose  experience  was  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
his  approaching  expedition.  "  The  Prince  of  Orange,"  the 
celebrated  engineer  wrote  to  them,  "  has  not  thought 
proper  to  grant  me  leave  of  absence  in  a  conjuncture  like 
the  present,  when  everything  seems  preparing  for  some 
great  movement."  But  as  he  could  not  go  in  person,  he 
sent  for  a  plan  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  mountains  command- 
ing the  place,  promising  to  return  it  with  his  observations. 
At  the  same  time  recourse  was  had  to  loans  ;  to  increase 
of  taxation,  which  the  people  bore  without  a  murmur;  to 
voluntary  subscriptions,  which  reached  the  sum  of  90,000 
crowns.  All  the  citizens  were  armed  with  muskets  of 
uniform  calibre,  and  invited  to  share  in  the  defence  of 
their  native  town.  The  companies  of  the  garrison  were 
augmented  each  by  ten  men  taken  from  the  burgher 
companies,  who  mounted  guard  with  the  others  by  day 
and  by  night.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  troops 
sent  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  his  subjects  in 
the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  the  alarm  spread  to  the  Protestant 
cantons.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  design  attributed 
to  the  King  of  France  of  reinstalling  by  force  the  bishops 
of  Basle,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne.  It  was  supposed  he 
would  begin  with  Geneva,  and  there  violently  re-establish 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    Berne  and  Zurich  testified 
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the  utmost  uneasiness,  and  debated  wlietber  they  should 
not  send  a  garrison  to  the  town  thus  threatened.  The 
king  wrote  on  this  head  to  his  ambassador  in  Switzer- 
land : — 

'•'  The  people  of  Geneva  will  have  no  need  of  the 
assistance  of  their  neighbours,  so  long  as  they  conduct 
themselves  as  prudently  as  they  have  done  since  I  de- 
clared to  them  that  I  could  not  permit  them  to  give 
shelter  to  my  subjects." 

These  arrogant  words  tranquillised  nobody.  In  1686 
the  deputies  from  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Basle, 
and  SchafFhausen  assembled  in  conference  at  Zurich, 
declared  to  the  Genevese  envoys,  Pictet  and  de  la  Rive, 
that  they  were  disposed  to  risk  everything  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  religion.  They  undertook,  in  case  of  attack,  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  town  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  capable  of  opposing  the  thirty  thousand  soldiers 
the  Frencli  government  had  concentrated  in  Dauphine. 
Meanwhile  they  proposed  to  send  an  auxiliary  corps  of 
five  hundred  men,  who,  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
displayed,  should  take  possession  of  the  posts  assigned 
them.  This  premature  demonstration  was  declined,  but 
a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded,  and  Geneva,  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Protestant  Switzerland,  could 
thenceforward  obey  the  inspiration  of  Christian  charity, 
and  relieve  its  persecuted  brethren.  The  magistrates 
neglected  no  precaution  essential  to  its  defence.  They 
agreed  with  the  bailiff  of  Nyon  upon  signals  to  be  esta- 
blished, in  case  of  alarm,  to  let  the  Bernese  know  that 
they  should  immediately  send  off  the  promised  succours. 

Thenceforward  the  Genevese  government  followed, 
with  respect  to  the  refugees,  a  line  of  conduct  which 
showed  at  once  its  deep  sympathy  with  them,  and  its 
fear  of  too  openly  provoking  Louis  XIV.'s  resentment. 
Whilst  renewing  the  former  prohibition  to  the  Frencli 
king's  fugitive  subjects  to  stop  in  the  town,  whilst  occa- 
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sionally  sending  agents  from,  house  to  house,  to  compel 
them  to  depart,  it  always  showed  itself  extremely  indul- 
gent to  those  citizens  wlio  disregarded  its  orders,  and 
persisted  in  harbouring  the  exiles.  In  vain  did  the  French 
resident  express  his  surprise  at  the  numbers  of  those 
foreigners  seen  in  the  public  squares,  in  despite  of  the 
edicts  publicly  posted  up  by  order  of  tlie  authorities.  In 
vain  did  Colbert  de  Croissy  send  him  orders  to  warn  the 
authorities  that  they  would  incur  the  king's  utmost  anger 
if  they  persisted  in  keeping  the  subjects  from  the  country 
of  Gex,  under  pretence  that  they  were  servants.  The 
magistrates  replied  evasively,  one  day  promising  to  con- 
form to  Louis  XIV.'s  will,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done, 
upon  the  morrow  exculpating  themselves  by  saying,  that 
at  all  times  the  bailiwick  of  Gex  had  supplied  their  city 
with  valets  and  maid-servants,  and  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  others  from  Savoy,  where  the  priests  forbade 
the  people  to  go  and  dwell  in  the  Calvinist  city.  Indig- 
nant at  such  bad  faith,  the  king  lost  patience,  and  one 
day  exclaimed,  "  I  must  take  a  final  resolution  with 
respect  to  those  Genevese."  But  he  never  executed  his 
threats.  The  European  war,  then  imminent,  made  it 
indispensable  for  him  to  keep  on  terms  with  Switzerland, 
whose  neutrality  covered  the  frontier  of  an  important  part 
of  his  States.  When  he  received  intelligence  that  tlie 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  sent  an  agent  named  Duroy 
to  Geneva,  commissioned  to  tempt  the  French  Protestants 
to  emigrate  to  Northern  Germany,  and  to  supply  them 
with  money,  he  satisfied  himself  with  requiring  his  expul- 
sion. Subsequently,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  notified 
to  the  republic  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
the  magistrates  did  not  fear  to  ofi*er  him  their  public  con- 
gratulations. In  order,  however,  to  avoid  a  complete 
rupture  with  their  powerful  neighbour,  they  refused  to 
receive  d'Herwart  Desmarets,  appointed  by  the  new  king 
to  the  post  of  British  resident  in  their  city. 
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The  comparativelj  powerful    cantons  of  Berne  and 
Zurich  had  not  to  endure  from  France  tlie  imperative 
injunctions  that  had  terrified  Geneva.     Notwithstanding 
their  proud  and  ahnost  hostile  attitude,  not  a  word  of 
menace  was  addressed  to  them  with  respect  to  the  refu- 
o-ees.     When  a  poor  soldier  from  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
mutilated  in  the  service  of  France,  had  been  turned  out 
of  the  Invalides,  because  he  did  not  profess  the  estabhshed 
relitWon,  all  his  countrymen  resented  his  affront,  and  im- 
mediately  declared  they  would  give  asylum  to  three  thou- 
sand Huguenots.     The  insult  offered  to  the  regiment  of 
Erlach,   which  was  compelled  to   attend   mass,  and  all 
other  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  equally  irritated " 
the   Bernese  government.       In  1686,  five  officers  from 
Huningen  having  ventured  to  violate  the  neutral  territory 
of  Switzerland,  in  pursuit  of  twelve  of  their  soldiers,  whom 
they  accused  of  desertion,  the  avoyer  of  Erlacli  had  them 
arrested  in  the  streets  of  Berne,  and  sent  them  back  dis- 
armed to  the  town  where  they  were  in  garrison.     The 
arms  were  restored  to  the  French  ambassador,  with  the 
warning,  that  if  the  transgression  were  repeated,  it  would 
be  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  the  transgressors.     The  peo- 
ple of  Berne  had  been  on  the  point  of  massacring  them. 
Louis  XIV.  exacted  no  reparation  for  this  offence.     The 
Bernese  news-writers  broke  out  into    bitter    invectives 
against  the  persecuting  king,  and  irritated  Tambouneau  by 
their  increasing  insolence.     He  was  expressly  ordered  to 
despise  such  attacks,  and  not  to  make   remonstrances 
which  could  not  be  followed  up.     Some  thousands  of 
refugees  having;  entered  the  bailiwicks  common  to  both 
religions,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of  free  provinces, 
and  the  Pope's  nuncio  having  claimed  the  intervention  of 
the  Frencli  ambassador  to  prevent  an  establishment  so 
contrary  to  Catholic  interests,  the   king   answered  his 
representative,  that  he  did  not  wish  him  to  make  useless- 
declarations.     When  the  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Uri,  Unter- 
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walden,  Zug,  Lucerne,  alarmed  at  seeing  so  great  a, 
number  of  Protestants  settle  in  their  neiglibourliood, 
resolved  not  to  tolerate  them  in  places  where  thej  bad 
any  jurisdiction,  he  contented  himself  with  writing  to 
Tambonneau  to  give  his  entire  approbation  to  that  line 
of  policy.  His  ambassador  repeatedly  protested  to  the 
magistrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich  the  peaceable  nature  of 
his  intentions  witli  respect  to  the  Genevese.  He  made  no 
complaint  of  the  alliance  contracted  with  Geneva  by  the 
two  cantons.     When  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  become 

King  of  England,  sent  Sir Coxe  to  Switzerland  to 

propose  to  the  evangelical  cantons  to  join  the  European 
league  against  France,  his  threats  prevented  Basle  from 
acceding  to  the  treaty ;  but  Berne  and  Zurich,  and  with 
them  Schaffhausen  and  St  Gall,  fearlessly  signed  it,  and 
permitted  levies  of  troops  for  the  coalition,  whilst  still 
maintaining  their  diplomatic  relations  and  some  sem- 
blance of  amity  with  Louis  XIV.  The  single  canton  of 
Berne  supplied  the  allies  with  two  thousand  soldiers.  For 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  this  State  negoti- 
ated in  vain  with  the  other  cantons,  to  obtain  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
tion, and  thus  to  place  its  conquest  under  the  common 
safeguard.  In  1690  it  at  last  succeeded,  and  the  nume- 
rous refugees  established  in  that  province,  thenceforward 
assured  of  the  armed  protection  of  the  whole  of  Swit- 
zerland, found  themselves  in  complete  safety  from  the 
vengeance  of  their  former  sovereign. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  the  number  of  the  refugees 
who  only  passed  through  Switzerland  on  their  way  to 
other  countries.  As  to  those  who  settled  definitively  at 
Geneva,  Berne,  Zurich,  Neuchatel,  Basle,  Schaff"hausen, 
and  St  Gall,  they  amounted  in  all  to  about  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Exact  data  are  wanting  with  respect  to 
Neuchatel,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  and  St  Gall,  where  they 
arrived  in  an  isolated  manner,  did  not  form  themselves 
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into  distinct  colonies,  and  soon  blended  with  the  indi- 
genous population.  But  there  exist  documents,  enabling 
us  to  ascertain  pretty  exactly  the  amount  of  the  emigra- 
tion to  Geneva,  Zurich,  Lausanne,  Berne,  and  the  other 
towns  dependent  on  this  canton. 

Berne,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  of  the  Swiss  States, 
received  the  largest  number  of  refugees.  An  enumeration 
of  them,  ordered  in  1696,  shows  that  they  had  settled 
there  to  the  number  of  6104  persons,  4000  of  whom  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  There  were 
1117  at  Berne,  1505  at  Lausanne,  775  at  Nyon, 
696  at  Vevay,  214  at  Yverdun,  231  at  Aigle,  716  at 
Morges,  275  at  Moudon.  The  others  were  distributed 
amongst  the  towns  of  Morat,  Avenche,  Payerne,  Escha- 
lens,  Grandson,  Romain-Mottier,  Aarau.  4000  sup- 
ported themselves,  and  Avere  no  burthen  upon  the 
parishes.  The  other  2000  lived  by  public  or  private 
charity.  The  first  were  merchants,  manufacturers,  arti- 
sans, labourers,  valets,  and  maid-servants  ;  the  others 
were  ministers,  a  few  gentlemen,  aged  persons,  widows, 
children,  sick,  men  incapable  of  following  an  occupation. 
Some  months  later,  the  arrival  of  the  French  expelled 
from  Piedmont,  several  hundreds  of  whom  joined  the 
Bernese  colonies,  whilst  others  went  to  settle  in  Ger- 
many, raised  the  whole  number  remaining  in  the  canton 
to  6454. 

From  the  first,  the  refugees  established  in  Berne  an- 
nually sent  two  members  to  the  diets  formed  by  the 
deputies  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Schaft'hausen. 
These  assemblies  voted  the  sums  that  were  divided 
amonf^st  them.  But  when  the  first  flood  of  the  emicra- 
tion  was  passed,  and  a  great  number  of  French  had 
quitted  the  canton  for  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries, 
this  increase  of  population  was  regularly  organised.  In 
the  first  place,  the  poor  were  provided  for  by  the  insti- 
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tution  of  a  chamber  of  the  refugees,  composed  of  six 
members,  and  of  a  senator,  who  presided  over  them.  The 
whole  bodj  of  the  refugees  was  divided  into  four  corpora- 
tions, which  gave  them  civic  rights  :  that  of  Lausanne, 
that  of  Nyon,  which  was  afterwards  united  with  Lau- 
sanne, that  of  Vevaj,  subsequently  blended  with  the 
native  bourgeoisie,  and  that  of  Berne,  which  consisted 
exclusively  of  the  refugees  settled  in  that  capital.  These 
corporations,  which  formed  so  many  little  private  so- 
cieties, had,  like  all  the  other  Bernese  parishes,  to  sup- 
port their  poor.  To  this  end  they  disposed  of  funds 
proceeding  from  legacies  and  pious  donations,  from  collec- 
tions in  the  churches,  and  from  an  annual  sum  allowed 
by  the  Chamber  of  the  Refugees.  By  the  medium  of  com- 
mittees freely  elected  in  general  assemblies,  they  exercised 
a  tutelary  superintendence  over  those  depending  on  them. 
These  committees  were  entitled  directions,  or  councils  of 
bourgeoisie.  The  corporation  of  Lausanne  was  the  first 
to  name  a  direction,  charged  to  watch  over  its  inte- 
rests. In  a  general  assembly  held  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1687,  the  exiles  established  in  that  hospitable  town, 
elected  a  committee,  which  was  first  called  the  Company 
deputed  for  the  a  fairs  of  the  French,  refugees  at  Lausanne 
for  the  sake  of  the  holy  Gospel  The  pastors  Barbeyrac, 
de  Mejane,  and  Julien,  and  the  laymen  de  St  Hilaire,  de 
Viguelles,  and  Clary,  were  elected  members  of  the  com- 
pany, whose  mission  was  "  to  visit  and  console  the  sick, 
watch  over  morals,  censure  those  who  occasioned  scandal, 
and  terminate  disputes." 

The  corporation  of  Berne  was  not  organised  until  two 
years  later.  The  21st  February  1689,  the  heads  of 
families  assembled  in  the  French  temple,  and  chose,  by  a 
majority  of  voices,  as  inspectors  and  overlookers  of  the 
colony,  the  pastors  John  Modeux  of  Marsillargues,  in 
Languedoc ;  Isaac  Bermont  of  Vernoux,  in  Vivarais  ; 
John  Thiers  of  Orpierre,  in  Daupliine  ;  and  the  laymen 
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John  Sci23io  Peyrol,  and  Laurence  Domerc,  la^vyers  of 
IMontpellier ;  Peter  Mesmjn  of  Paris ;  Bartholomew 
Montillon  of  Annonaj,  in  the  Vivarais;  and  Peter  du 
Simitiere  of  Montpellier.  These  elections  were  approved 
bj  the  Chamber  of  the  Refugees,  which  named,  as  pre- 
sident of  the  direction,  INIoses  Hollard,  minister  of  the 
French  church  at  Berne,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  body  of  pastors.  The  duties  of  this  com- 
mittee were  the  same  as  those  of  the  direction  of  Lausanne. 
The  members  were  charged  "  to  assemble  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  the  refugees ;  to  remedy  any  irregularity 
or  irreverence  that  might  be  committed ;  to  censure  and 
exhort  as  might  be  required.'^  But,  as  not  all  the  native 
provinces  of  the  emigrants  were  represented,  and  com- 
plaints having  been  made  to  the  magistrates  on  that 
account,  the  Chamber  of  the  Refugees  decided  in  1695 
tliat  the  direction  should  remain  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers, but  that  two  should  be  chosen  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants of  Languedoc,  two  from  those  of  Dauphiue,  one 
from  Paris,  and  one  from  the  Vivarais. 

Within  less  than  a  month  after  the  revocation,  Zu- 
rich had  received  three  thousand  fugitives.  But  in  the 
following  years,  and  especially  in  1687,  fresh  emigrants 
came  in  crowds.  When,  in  1693,  the  five  evangelical 
cantons  divided  amono;st  themselves  the  burthen  of  4560 
needy  refugees,  Zuricli  received  998,  Berne  2000,  Basle 
640,  Schaffhausen  589,  St  Gall  333.  The  French  Pro- 
testants who  settled  at  Zuricli  tliere  formed  a  corporation, 
directed  by  a  consistory,  of  which  the  pastor  Reboulet, 
previously  minister  at  Tournon,  was  long  one  of  the  most 
emiuent  members. 

The  Genevese  population  comprised  three  distinct 
classes — citizens,  inhabitants,  foreigners.  The  small  ex- 
tent of  the  town  and  country,  and  still  more  the  fear  of 
offending  Louis  XIV,,  prevented  the  magistrates  from 
granting  civic  rights  to  many  of  the  fugitives.      That 
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favour,  profusely  bestowed  in  the  previous  century,  was 
granted,  after  the  revocation,  only  to  men  whose  fortune 
or  personal  distinction  promised  the  republic  an  increase  of 
power  or  lustre  :  to  Jacques  Eynard  de  la  Baume,  of  a 
noble  family  of  Dauphine,  a  branch  of  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  England,  and  who  was  named  in  1704  member 
of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  ;  to  Claude  Claparede  of 
Montpellier,  second  consul  of  Nismes  since  the  year 
1672,  and  who  quitted  France  in  1685,  taking  with  him 
80,000  livres  in  money  and  bills  of  exchange;  to  Lecointe, 
a  rich  merchant  from  Elbeuf ;  to  the  Navilles  and  the 
Boissiers  of  Anduze;  to  the  Counts  Sellon,  from  Nismes; 
to  the  Vasserots,  from  the  valley  of  Queyras ;  to  the 
Audeouds  of  St  Bonnet,  in  Daupliine ;  to  Henry,  Marquis 
Duquesne,  son  of  the  admiral,  and  to  his  two  sons,  in 
consideration,  say  the  registers  of  the  council,  of  his  great 
qualities,  and  especially  of  his  piety  and  probity  ;  to 
Joussaud,  a  gentleman  of  Castres  ;  to  Abauzit  of  Uzes ; 
to  Francis  Samuel  Say  of  Nismes,  minister  in  London; 
to  GaHssard  de  Marignac  of  Alais  ;  to  Fuzier  Cayla  of 
Rouergue ;  to  Perdriau  of  La  Rochelle  ;  to  Sacirene,  a 
skilful  silk-manufacturer  from  Uzes;  to  Anthony  Aubert, 
a  merchant  draper  of  Cret  in  Dauj)hine.  They  even  feared 
to'  admit  the  refugees  to  that  residence,  which  gave  to  those 
who  obtained  it,  and  to  their  descendants,  a  right  of  per- 
manent abode,  and  of  assistance  if  needful,  although  they 
made  them  promise,  in  the  act  of  reception,  never  to  avail 
tliemselves  of  that  right.  The  inhabitants  formed  an  inter- 
mediate category  between  the  citizens  and  the  foreigners. 
They  were  a  body  of  candidates  for  civic  rights,  that  great 
object  of  ambition  in  Genevese  society.  Not  only  did  the 
magistrates  refuse  to  the  greater  part  of  the  refugees  that 
right  which  they  ardently  coveted,  but  they  even  avoided 
giving  them  billets  in  the  town,  for  fear,  says  the  register 
of  1st  August  1668,  "  that  our  tolerance  and  facility  in 
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receiving  refugees  should  evidently  appear."  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  number 
of  those  admitted  to  right  of  habitation  did  not  exceed 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-four.  About  half  the  new  inha- 
bitants were  originally  from  Dauphine,  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  from  Languedoc,  and  almost  all  the  others  from 
the  county  of  Gex.  But  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to 
take  these  statistics  as  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  refugee 
element  in  the  Genevese  population;  for,  although  the 
town  never  showed  itself  so  sparing  of  favours  to  the 
Protestants  who  went  thither  from  France,  never  did  it 
receive  so  many  refugees  as  at  that  period.  From  a  census 
taken  in  1693,  it  appeared  that,  out  of  an  urban  popula- 
tion of  16,111  souls,  3300  were  refugees. 

The  general  or  partial  persecutions  which  were  renewed 
in  France  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
which  entirely  ceased  only  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
sent  fresh  fugitives  to  Geneva  and  the  evangelical  cantons. 
Most  of  them  joined  the  old  colonies  formed  after  the 
revocation.  It  is  not  possible  exactly  to  ascertain  their 
numbers,  although  at  certain  periods  the  refugee  bands 
were  sufficiently  considerable  to  attract  attention.  When, 
in  1703,  Count  de  Grignan  took  military  possession  of 
the  principality  of  Orange,  to  which  the  king  maintained 
the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  Protestant  ministers 
received  passports  for  Geneva,  and  all  the  inhabitants  who 
refused  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion  were  authorised 
to  quit  their  native  land.  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Basle  took 
charge  of  a  thousand  of  these  emigrants  ;  the  others  found 
an  asylum  in  Brandenburg. 

As  to  the  Vaudois  refugees  from  the  valleys  of  Lucerne, 
of  whom  five  thousand  flocked  into  Switzerland  in  1686, 
the  dietof  Aarau  divided  them  amongst  the  five  evangelical 
cantons.  Out  of  every  hundred  Berne  received  forty- 
four,   Zurich  thirty,  Basle  twelve,   Schafi"hausen   nine ; 
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St  Gall  five.  Glarus  and  Appenzell  also  took  charge  of  a 
small  number  of  the  poorest  amongst  them.  But  these 
emigrants  were  but  temporary  visitors  to  Switzerland. 
Most  of  them  returned  to  their  country,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  in  1689,  led  by  the  celebrated  Arnaud,  at 
once  their  colonel  and  their  pastor,  or  settled  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  Elector. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

THE  INFLUENCE   OF  THE   EEFUGEES  ON  AGRICULTURE, 
aiANUFACTURES,   AND   TRADE. 

Agrictjltxtral  productions  introduced  into  Vaud — Model  gardens — Cul- 
tivation OF  the  jiulberry-tree  in  the  canton  of  Berne — Manufactures 
AT  Lausanne — End  of  the  hawker's  trade  in  Vaud^Silk  manufactures 
at  Berne— Manufactures  at  Zurich— Trade  of  Neuchatel— Progress 
OF  manufactures  at  Geneva — \YATCHitAKiNG— Contraband  trade. 

The  activity  of  tlie  refugees,  ^lio  liad  to  begin  the  Tvorld 
again,  excited  the  liveliest  emulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Swiss,  and  led  to  the  most  surprising  and  to  the  happiest 
results.  Agriculture,  in  the  first  place,  was  indebted  for 
great  progress  to  the  intelligence  of  those  peasants  of 
Languedoc  and  Dauphin e  who  had  quitted  their  cottages 
to  seek  religious  liberty  on  a  foreign  soil.  They  greatly 
improved  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  the  mulberry- 
tree,  especially  in  Vaud.  Before  their  coming,  most  of  the 
vegetables  cultivated  in  southern  France  were  unknown 
in  this  province.  Nowhere  were  kitchen-gardens  to  be 
seen.  The  daily  food  of  the  inhabitants  was  coarse  and 
monotonous.  The  refugees  completely  transformed  the 
fields  allotted  to  them.  A  great  number  of  renowned 
gardeners,  and  amongst  them  the  Combernous,  the 
Dumas,  the  iMoulins,  settled  in  the  fertile  district  of 
Cour,  not  far  from  Lausanne.  There  they  introduced 
a  multitude  of  new  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  formed 
model-gardens,  which  the  Vaudois  soon  imitated.  The 
guardians  of  the  charity  schools  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  apprenticed  several  lads  to  these  skil- 
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ful  agriculturists.  Gradually  kitchen-gardens  and  nur- 
sery grounds  became  numerous  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Leman,  and  supplied  not  only  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lausanne,  but  the  whole  of  Vaud,  and  even  the  adjacent 
cantons  of  German  Switzerland,  with  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees.  As  lately  as  1761  gardens  were  hardly  known  in 
the  villages  remote  from  the  capital  of  that  smiling 
country.  To-day  it  everywhere  has  a  fairy-like  aspect, 
that  strikes  the  traveller  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration. 

Berne  and  Zurich  also  received  a  certain  number  of 
agriculturists,  who  taught  the  natives  the  superior  modes 
of  cultivation  in  use  in  France.  The  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry-tree  was  especially  followed  up  in  the  environs 
of  Berne  by  Brutel  de  la  Riviere  of  Montpellier,  to  whom 
the  authorities  assigned  a  vast  and  fertile  field,  in  w^hich 
he  established  a  magnificent  plantation  of  young  mulberry- 
trees  he  had  brought  from  Languedoc. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  refugees  assisted 
greatly  in  the  development  of  manufactures  and  trade  in 
almost  all  the  towns  where  they  settled.  At  Lausanue 
they  established  printing-houses,  potteries,  tanneries, 
manufactures  of  hats,  cotton  stuffs,  stockings.  Previously 
the  wants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  were  supplied  entirely 
by  pedlars,  and  the  most  necessary  articles  of  consumption 
came  from  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Geneva.  Not  only  did  the 
refugees  introduce  new  manufactures,  which  enhanced  the 
prosperity  of  Lausanne,  but  they  were  the  first  to  open 
shops,  and  so  to  substitute  regular  trade  for  the  occasional 
traffic  to  which  that  province  had  previously  been  re- 
stricted. 

At  Berne  they  created  manufactures  of  silks  and 
woollens,  cloth,  striped  and  variegated  stockings.  The 
establishments  of  Dautun  and  Junquieres  soon  sent  out 
the  most  elegant  silks.  Two  families  of  artisans,  who 
had  worked  at  the  Gobelins,  took  to  Berne  the  art  of 
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embroidering  carpets.  In  the  town-liall  is  still  preserved 
a  rich  table-cover,  which  adorns  the  council-board,  and 
for  which  one  thousand  crowns  were  paid  to  two  sisters 
M'ho  had  embroidered  it  with  the  most  exquisite  art. 
Time  has  respected  the  magnificent  designs,  and  even  the 
brilliant  colours,  of  this  masterpiece  of  refugee  industry. 
The  government  soon  understood  what  immense  advan- 
tages the  country  might  derive  from  the  new  manufac- 
tures, and  favoured  them  by  every  means.  In  1686  it 
lent  a  considerable  sum  to  some  emigrants  from  Valence, 
to  help  them  to  found  a  cloth-manufactory.  That  same 
year  a  vast  building,  situated  near  the  Frencli  church, 
was  granted  by  the  magistrates  for  the  use  of  various 
manufcxcturers,  and  all  who  proposed  to  exercise  some 
useful  craft  received  encouragement. 

At  Zurich,  as  at  Berne,  the  manufactures  founded  by 
the  refugees  were  protected  in  every  way  by  the  govern- 
ment. Rich  private  persons  advanced  them  sums  on 
guarantees  given  by  the  State. 

At  Neuchatel,  where  the  emigrants  were  less  numerous, 
they  chiefly  devoted  themselves  to  commerce.  There 
settled  James  Pourtalez,  from  the  Vigan,  who  enriched 
himself  by  trade,  and  whose  descendants  now  possess 
one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Europe. 

It  was  especially  at  Geneva  that  manufactures  took  a 
remarkable  start  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  few  years  preceding  and  following  the  revocation, 
the  council  had  to  promulgate  regulations  for  the  workers 
in  silk,  morocco  and  shamoy  leather,  the  makers  of 
taffeties,  of  laces,  needles,  &c.  In  the  year  1685  there 
were  at  Geneva,  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  eighty  mas- 
ters and  two  hundred  workmen.  The  book  trade  also 
employed  a  great  number  of  workmen.  The  silk  manu- 
factures, which  dated  as  far  back  as  Henry  IV. 's  reign, 
were  in  full  prosperity  and  progress.  In  1688  a  rich 
Nismois,  Jacques   Felix,   re-formed  at  Geneva  a  great 
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maiuifactorj  of  silk  and  '^'•oollen  stockings  which  he  had 
possessed  in  France.  He  had  managed  to  have  eight 
looms  carted  into  Switzerland,  and  with  these  he  began 
his  labours.  His  brother  Louis  was  authorized  to  found 
a  manufactory  of  taflfetj  and  ribbons.  Braid  and  lace 
making  alone  employed  two  thousand  hands.  A  refugee 
named  Thelussou  took  most  of  these  into  his  service,  and 
introduced  at  Geneva  a  new  manufactory  of  laces,  made 
with  several  shuttles.  Generally  speaking,  the  artisans 
proceeding  from  northern  France,  especially  from  Paris, 
Dijon,  Macon,  were  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  or  refiners ; 
those  from  the  south  were  almost  all  makers  of  velvets, 
cloths,  and  silks.  All  those  who  had  a  special  aptitude, 
and  who  were  judged  capable  of  exercising  some  handi- 
craft, or  of  working  at  some  manufacture,  were  retained 
at  any  price.  Amongst  the  various  manufacturers  who 
thronged  to  Geneva  were  a  considerable  number  of  watch- 
makers, whose  art  soon  prospered  greatly  in  that  town, 
and  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  In  1685  there  were 
but  one  hundred  master  clockmakers  and  three  hundred 
journeymen  within  the  Genevese  territory.  They  produced 
five  thousand  watches  per  year.  A  hundred  years  later  the 
same  manufacture  occupied,  in  the  town  alone,  six  thou- 
sand workmen,  annually  turning  out  fifty  thousand  watches. 
Since  then  it  has  still  further  increased.  During  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  Geneva  exported  its 
watch- work  into  the  adjacent  countries.  If  the  Parisian 
watchmakers  had  the  advantage  in  the  excellent  quality 
of  their  productions,  those  of  Geneya  had  over  them  the 
advantage  of  cheapness. 

The  contraband  trade  established  by  the  refugees  was 
another  loss  for  France.  Their  correspondents  at  Lyons, 
and  in  the  chief  towns  of  Dauphine,  sent  them  nume- 
rous articles  of  daily  consumption.  These  they  sold 
in  Switzerland  and  the  adjoining  countries.  The 
Genevese  were  the  intermediate  agents  in  this  trafiic. 
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Profiting  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  they  had 
the  goods  conveyed  by  circuitous  paths  over  the  Jura 
Mountains,  and  thus  avoided  the  Valence  custom-house. 
In  the  space  of  two  years,  the  three  brothers,  John, 
James,  and  Louis  Mallet  thus  succeeded  in  taking 
out  of  the  kingdom  manufactured  articles  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  a  milHon  of  livres,  which  the  refugees 
sold  with  a  profit  at  the  free  fairs  of  Soleure  and  the 
other  cantons.  "  Every  day,^'  wrote  Tambonneau,  "  they 
tell  my  wife,  when  they  have  not  got  linen,  cloth,  silks, 
laces,  and  other  things  of  that  sort  she  desires,  that  she 
has  but  to  say  what  she  wants,  and  they  will  order  them 
from  their  correspondents."  As  they  contented  them- 
selves with  smaller  profits  than  the  native  pedlars,  they 
excited  much  jealousy.  The  French  government  had 
also  a  strong  interest  in  suppressing  a  clandestine  trade 
which  diminished  the  public  revenue.  "  You  have  done 
well,"  wrote  Louis  XIV.  to  his  ambassador,  "  to  inform 
me  of  the  frauds  committed  by  the  French  refugees  in 
Switzerland,  and  of  the  facilities  given  them  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Geneva,  and  I  will  examine  what  means  may 
be  employed  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   POLITICAL   INFLUENCE  OF    THE   REFUGEES. 
Double  character  of  this  influence — Services  rendered  by  Henry  Du- 

.  QUESNE    TO    THE    CANTON   OP    BeRNE — PARTICIPATION    OF    THE    REFUGEES    IN 

Colonel  Arnaud's  expedition  (1689) — The  Marquis  ofMiremont's  project 
— Conduct  of  the  refugees  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession — 
Cavalier — Colonel  de  Portes — Complaints  of  the  Marquis  de  Puisieux 
— The  banneret  Blanchet  de  Lutry — Complaints  of  French  residents  at 
Geneva — Intercourse  of  the  refugees  with  the  Camisards— Letters 

FROM  BaVILLE — FlOTTARD — CONDUCT  OF  THE  REFUGEES  IN  THE  QUESTION  OF 
THE  SUCCESSION  OF  NeUCHATEL  (1707) — SERVICES  RENDERED  TO  THE  EVAN- 
GELICAL CANTONS  IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  TOCKENBUKG  (1712) — BATTLE  OF 
WiLLMERGEN — OTHER  SERVICES  RENDERED  TO  BeENE  DURING  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  political  part  played  by  the  refugees  in  Switzerland 
was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  they  rendered  real  ser- 
vice to  the  States  that  received  them,  by  fighting  valiantly 
under  their  banners.  On  the  other,  by  their  hatred  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  by  the  efforts  of  several  amongst  them 
again  to  excite  civil  war  in  France,  they  more  than  once 
occasioned  serious  complications  which  were  near  plung- 
ing the  Protestant  cantons  into  open  war  with  the  great 
king. 

At  the  head  of  the  political  emigrants  stands  Henry, 
Marquis  Duquesne,  son  of  the  celebrated  admiral  who 
had  vanquished  De  Ruyter  and  raised  the  French  navy  for 
an  instant  above  those  of  Holland  and  England.  At 
first  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  but  when  he  had  abandoned 
his  project  for  colonizing  one  of  the  Mascarenhas  islands, 
he  retired  into  Vaud,  and  became  Baron  d'Aubonne. 
When,  in  1689,  differences  occurred  between  the  canton 
of  Berne  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  accepted  the  com- 
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mission  of  organizing  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Leman.  He  had 
a  harbour  made  at  Merges,  to  shelter  the  vessels  intended 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Vaud  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Savoyards.  Several  war-galleys  were  equipped  under 
his  directions.  They  were  each  seventy  feet  long,  had 
twelve  oars,  twenty-four  rowers,  three  cannons  of  various 
calibre,  and  six  double  arquebusses  ranged  in  battery. 
Each  had  a  crew  armed  with  muskets,  axes,  and  board- 
ing-pikes, and  could  take  on  board  four  hundred  infan- 
try. This  little  squadron  required  to  be  completed  by 
lighter  vessels.  Duquesne  had  all  the  skiffs,  brigantines, 
and  fishing-boats  registered.  Boatmen  and  fishermen, 
withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  were  inscribed 
as  sailors  on  the  muster-rolls  of  the  flotilla. 

This  fugitive,  who  thus  contributed  to  the  defence  of 
his  adopted  country,  had  secretly  carried  oS"  from  Paris 
the  heart  of  his  father,  whose  memory  Louis  XIV.  refused 
to  honour  by  a  public  monument.  The  body  of  that 
great  man  had  been  refused  to  his  son,  who  had  prepared 
it  a  burial-place  in  a  foreign  land.  He  had  the  following 
words  engraved  on  the  mausoleum  he  erected  to  him  in 
the  church  of  Aubonne  : — This  tomb  aivaits  Duquesne's 
remains.  You,  wlioixtss  hy,  question  the  court,  the  army, 
the  church,  and  even  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
two  oceans ;  ash  them  u^iy  a  su^^erh  mausoleum  has 
been  raised  to  the  valiant  Ruyter,  and  not  to  his  con- 
queror, Duquesne  f  .  .  .  I  see  that,  out  of  respect 
for  the  Great  King,  you  dare  not  speak. 

When,  in  1689,  Colonel  Arnaud  traversed  the  snows  of 
Mount-Cenis,  leading  back  the  exiled  Vaudois  to  the  valleys 
in  which  their  ancestors  had  dwelt,  the  French  refugees 
desired  to  take  part  in  his  enterprise,  and  to  fight  against 
a  prince  who  was  Louis  XIV.'s  ally.  A  distinguished 
officer  named  Bourgeois,  who  resided  at  Yverduu,  took 
command  of  a  band  of  volunteers  which  was  to  follow  the 
main  bod}^,  and  to  support  it  against  Catinat's  army  of 
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twenty  tlioiisancl  men.  He  divided  liis  soldiers  into 
nineteen  companies,  thirteen  of  them  composed  almost 
entirely  of  refugees  from  Languedoc  and  Daiiphiue,  and 
selected  for  his  lieutenant  a  French  officer  named  Cou- 
teau.  The  ill  success  of  this  expedition,  which  was 
repulsed  by  Counts  de  Bernex  and  de  Montbrison,  whilst 
Arnaud  triumphed  at  Sallabertran,  Bourgeois'  condem- 
nation to  death  by  the  Bernese  government,  which  de- 
sired to  avoid  a  rupture  with  France,  and  Couteau's  flight 
to  England,  did  not  discourage  the  refugees.  Not  only 
did  they  continue  to  fjivour  the  Vaudois  against  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  but  they  persisted  in  their  applications  to  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  soliciting  the  support  of  those  two 
powers  in  an  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  rais- 
ing of  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc  and  the  Cevennes. 
The  Marquis  of  Miremont,  who  was  to  command  the  ex- 
pedition, applied  to  Marshal  Schomberg,  and  submitted 
to  him  a  plan  of  campaign.  He  reckoned  on  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Protestants  of  the  South,  and  supposed  they 
would  fly  to  arms  as  soon  as  they  saw  hopes  of  assistance. 
The  absence  of  the  troops,  which  were  occupied  on  all  the 
frontiers,  leaving  the  provinces  where  Protestants  abounded 
entirely  unoccupied,  seemed  to  him  to  afford  a  favourable 
opportunity.  Two  thousand  picked  men,  commanded  by 
the  best  officers,  were  to  enter  Daupbine  from  Geneva, 
Nyon,  and  Coppet,  and  present  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  secret  assemblies  of  their  brethren,  warned  before- 
hand, and  united  in  arms  under  pretext  of  defending  their 
ministers.  Care  was  to  be  taken  not  to  irritate  the  Catho- 
lics ;  attempts  were  even  to  be  made  to  get  them  to  join 
the  Protestants,  by  reminding  them  of  the  grievances 
common  to  both  parties  :  the  splendour  of  the  nobility 
tarnished,  the  authority  of  the  parliaments  humbled,  the 
States-general  suppressed.  The  insurrectionary  column 
would  proclaim  everywhere  upon  its  passage  the  abolition 
of  stamps,  of  imposts,  of  the  billeting  of  troops  in  the 
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houses  of  civilians,  and  would  do  its  utmost  to  stimulate 
the  rural  population  to  destroy  and  burn  the  custom- 
houses, so  as  to  compromise  them,  and  retain  them  under 
the  banner  of  revolt  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 

The  junction  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with  the  alliance 
against  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  events  of  the  general  war, 
caused  a  modification  of  the  plan  of  attack,  and  the 
expedition  of  the  refugees  into  the  south  of  France  was 
adjourned.  Many  of  them  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
Swiss  regiments  that  fought  in  Piedmont  and  Holland, 
and  unhesitatingly  took  part  with  the  European  coalition 
against  their  former  country.  Others  secretly  returned  to 
the  most  agitated  districts  of  Languedoc,  there  to  foment 
insurrection. 

During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  a  young 
Cevenol,  who  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile,  and  had  for 
some  time  earned  a  living  by  working  as  a  journeyman 
baker  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  suddenly  experienced  that 
irresistible  desire  to  revisit  his  country,  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  the  mountaineer.  He  quitted  the  land  that  had 
afforded  him  an  asylum,  and,  folloM'iug  secret  paths  across 
the  Jura,  he  reached  Upper  Languedoc,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Baville's  cruelties,  and  the  Abbe  du 
Chayla's  excess  of  zeal  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Camisards 
to  break  out.  He  forthwith  joined  his  brethren,  asto- 
nished them  by  his  courage  and  audacity,  became  one  of 
their  chiefs,  and  commanded  their  forces  in  the  plain, 
whilst  Roland  commanded  in  the  mountains.  This  gen- 
eral, of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  Cavalier.  Seduced 
by  Marshal  Villars'  promises,  he  laid  down  his  arms  ;  but, 
treated  with  contempt  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  saw  him  for  a 
moment  at  Versailles,  he  escaped  from  France  and  went 
back  to  Switzerland,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  principal 
lieutenants,  and  by  a  great  number  of  his  brothers  in  arms. 
At  Lausanne  he  endeavoured  to  orf'anize  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  for  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  intended 
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to  penetrate  into  Languedoc,  and  protect  the  landing  of 
an  army  bj  the  Dutch  fleet.     At  the  same  time  Count  de 
Brian9on,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  envoy,  pressed  England 
and  Holland  to  contribute  by  subsidies  to  a  levy  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  which  another  refugee,  the  Marquis  de 
Miremont,  proposed  to  make  in  Switzerland,  where  there 
was,  he  said,  "  a  number  of  foreigners,  idle,  and  very 
needy,  and  consequently  ready  enough  to  turn  soldiers,  in 
order  to  earn   their  bread."     The   Marquis   announced 
nothing  less  than  the  project  of  reviving  the  revolt  of  the 
Cevenols,  and  of  carrying   his  arms  into  the    heart  of 
France.     Colonel  de  Portes  was  recruiting  in  the  Pays 
de   Vaud  a  regiment  paid  by  William  III.,  when  the 
ambassador  of  France,  the  Marquis  de  Puisieux,  informed 
of  all  these  proceedings,  complained  to   the  Council  of 
Berne,  and  transmitted  a  note  to  the  diet  assembled  at 
Baden.     But  the  expressions  in  the  note  were  singularly 
softened  down,  and  in  no  way  resembled  the  imperious 
demands  of  Louis  XIV.'s  representatives  during  the  first 
portion  of  his  reign,  so  long  glorious.      The  victories 
of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
prestige  of  the  great  King's  name.     The  diet  came  to  no 
decision  with  regard  to  the  ambassador's  note,  but  con- 
tented itself  with  transmitting  it  to  the  cantons.     The 
Council  of  Berne  feigned  to  send  away  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  refugees,  but  most  of  them  remained  hidden  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud.     Cavalier  went  to  Holland  with  his  best 
officers,  and  took  service  in  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  that 
fought  in  Spain. ^     Of  the  other  Cevenols,  some  enlisted 
in   Colonel  Portes'  regiment,  which  behaved  gloriously 
under   Prince   Eugene,  in   Piedmont,   Lombardy,   Dau- 
phine,   and   Provence;   whilst  others,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  fellow- Protestants,  long  settled  in  Swit- 
zerland, also  established  themselves  in  that  country,  and 

^  For  the  part  taken  by  Cavalier  in  the  battle  of  Almanza,  and  for  particu- 
lars concerning  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  see  our  chapter  upon  England. 
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applied  themselves  to  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  refugees,  and  of 
recruiting  officers  from  Savoy,  Holland,  and  England, 
continued  to  keep  up  a  great  effervescence  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  As  long  as  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  lasted,  four  companies,  composed 
especially  of  Cevenols,  made  rapid  incursions  into  the 
country  of  Gcx,  whence  they  returned  laden  with  spoil. 
Bands  of  adventurers,  under  pretence  of  taking  part  in  the 
struggle,  more  than  once  seized  convoys  of  money  which 
certain  Geneva  bankers  sent  monthly,  across  Mount  St 
Bernard,  to  the  Duke  of  Vendome's  army  in  Italy.  The 
banneret  Blanchet  de  Lutry,  under  pretext  of  recovering 
the  confiscated  fortune  of  his  wife,  a  French  lady  of  high 
birth  and  origin,  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  dragon- 
nades,  thought  himself  justified  in  seizing  a  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  livres,  intended  for  the 
French  troops  in  Piedmont.  Although  he  was  arrested 
upon  the  application  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head,  daring  partisans  did  not  cease 
to  infest  the  roads,  and  to  harass  isolated  detachments  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  armies.  In  1705,  a  band  composed  of 
men  from  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  of  refugees,  carried  off 
another  convoy  of  twenty-one  thousand  louis-dor,  be- 
tween Versoix  and  Coppet,  on  French  territory. 

The  people  of  Geneva  and  Vaud  shared  all  the  resent- 
ful feelings  of  the  exiles,  and  rejoiced,  like  them,  in  Louis 
XIV.'s  reverses.  When  the  army  commanded  by 
Marshal  Tesse,  and  after  him  by  Lafeuillade,  invaded 
Savoy,  they  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  desert,  and  did 
so  with  great  success.  The  French  resident  at  Geneva, 
de  la  Closure,  made  bitter  complaints  to  the  magistrates 
of  that  town,  who  promised  to  give  up  the  deserters ; 
but  the  indignant  citizens  opposed  their  so  doing.  They 
hid  the  French  soldiers  in  their  houses,  bought  their  arms, 
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and  sent  them   to  the  Camisards.     After  tlie  battle  of 
Hoclistett,  when  Louis  XIV/s  armies  entirely  evacuated 
Germany,  and  the  allies  prepared  to  cross  the  French 
frontier,  La  Closure  had  more  than  once  to  endure  the 
annoyance  of  hearing  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the  mob, 
which  testified  its  joy  by  ironical  serenades  given  under 
the  windows  of  his  hotel.     The  king  treated  these  insults 
with   contempt,  but  hostilities  were   near  breaking   out 
when  he  received  positive  proof  of  communications  be- 
tween the  refu2;ees  at  Geneva  and  the  insurgents  of  the 
Cevennes.     They  were  supplied  to  him  by  the  terrible 
intendant  of  Languedoc,  Lamoignon  de  Baville.     "  I  had 
not  fallen  in  with  any  Geneva  trader  until  within  the  last 
few  days,^'  he  wrote  to  the  French  resident,  charged  to 
communicate  his  letter  to  the  council.     "  I  have  discovered 
that  a  certain  Maille,  a  rich  burgher  of  Anduze,  has  given 
money  to  the  Camisards,  of  which  I  have  convicted  him. 
He  at  last  confessed  everything,  and  said  that  the  money 
came  from  Regis,  a  refugee  at  Geneva,  who  had  remitted 
it  to  his  father,  R^gis  of  Anduze,   whom  I  have  had 
arrested.     This  Regis  has  also  avowed  all,  and  I  shall 
have  him  tried  to-morrow  with  Maille.     I  beg  you  to 
inform  me  if  his  son  does  much  business.     He  is  a  very 
unfortunate  man,  thus  to  cause  his  father's  death." 

Tm'O  days  later  he  again  M'rote  :  "  Maille  and  Regis 
were  tried  yesterday,  condemned,  and  hung.  Maille, 
after  long  hesitation,  declared  that  it  was  Regis  who 
remitted  to  him  the  monev,  which  amounted  to  1200  livres. 
I  have  followed  up  the  matter,  and  discovered  that  Regis 
had  drawn  bills  of  exchange  on  Galdi,  at  Lyons. 
The  father  of  Regis  was  an  old  man  of  sixty-eight,  much 
esteemed  in  tlie  Cevennes  as  a  man  of  ability,  capable 
of  guiding  others.  .  .  .  His  unfortunate  son  must 
deeply  regret  thus  to  have  caused  his  destruction.  .  .  . 
Would  it  not  be  just  that  Messieurs  of  Geneva  should 
deliver  him  up  to  the  king's  judgment,  or  at  least  expel 
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him  from  their  town  ?  ...  He  has  caused  the  death 
of  two  hundred  persons,  who  have  been  burnt,  broken  on 
the  wheel,  or  liung,  I  did  not  tell  jou  that  the  rascal 
wrote  a  letter  to  Villas,  which  has  been  read  by  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  party,  in  which  he  told  them  that  they  must 
begin  by  assassinating  me,  or  by  carrying  me  off,  and 
that  the  same  should  be  done,  if  possible,  to  the  Duke  of 
Berwick.  All  the  criminals  declared  this,  either  under 
torture  or  before  death." 

The  executioner  of  the  southern  Protestants,  who  thus 
threw  upon  another  man  the  odious  responsibility  of  his 
own  crimes,  also  demanded  the  extradition  of  a  most 
dangerous  refugee,  the  Languedocian  Flottard,  a  bold 
and  enterprising  man,  who,  after  having  quitted  his 
country  for  religion's  sake,  had  received  an  officer's  com- 
mission in  the  English  army  at  the  same  time  as  Cavalier, 
in  whose  adventures  he  had  shared.  Sent  to  Switzerland 
to  recruit  for  the  coalition,  he  was  suspected  by  Baville  of 
holding  the  thread  of  all  the  intrigues  got  up  to  maintain 
the  war  in  the  Cevennes.  The  council,  pressed  by  La 
Closure,  ordered  his  arrest,  but  left  him  time  to  escape  to 
Lausanne,  where  his  quality  of  British  officer,  and  the 
intervention  of  the  English  envoy,  protected  him  from 
further  pursuit. 

The  question  of  Neuchatel  again  revived  the  old  ani- 
mosity of  the  refugees  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  its  solution 
was  partly  their  work. 

Had  William  III.  of  England  been  still  alive  when  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  counties  of  Neuchatel  and 
Valengin  arose,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  form  them 
into  a  fourteenth  canton,  and  to  incorporate  it  in  the 
Helvetic  federation,  to  insure  to  the  Protestant  party  the 
majority  in  the  general  diets,  and  so  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  France  and  of  the  Catholic  cantons  devoted 
to  that  power.  To  accomplish  such  an  end  he  Mould 
have  abandoned  his  personal  pretensions  to  that  State,  to 
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wliicli  he  would  have  procured  entire  indepeu deuce.    His 
death  caused  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Nassau  to  pass  to 
that  of  Brandenburg,  which  proceeded  to  enforce  them  in 
1707,  after  the  decease  of  Marj  of  Orleans,  Duchess  of 
Nemours.  When  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  Prince  of  Savoy- 
Carignau,  and  several  great  families  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, put  forward  pretensions  to  the  same  inheritance,  the 
reliirious  hatred  of  the  Protestant  Swiss  towards  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  tlieir  sympathy  for  the  emigrants,  who  testi- 
fied the  utmost  alarm,  and  the  energetic  attitude  of  Berne, 
which  immediately  took  Neuchatel  under  its  special  protec- 
tion, at  once  destroyed  the  chances  of  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
w^hom  Louis   XIV.   supported  with  his  influence.      A 
regularly-convoked  assembly  declared  the  sovereignty  to 
have  devolved  on  Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  French  ambassador,  who 
had  repaired  in  person  to  Neuchatel.     The  scene  which 
occurred  in  that  town  was,  according  to  Lamberty's  expres- 
sion, more  angry  than  thunder  (plus  grondante  que  la 
tonnerre).     The  French  envoy  declared  to  the  Neucha- 
telese  that  their  ruin  was  at  hand,  that  the  king  his 
master  would  visit  their  misconduct  even  upon  their  pos- 
terity, and  that  there  would  not  be  a  corner  in  the  world 
where  they  could  put  themselves  out  of  reach  of  his 
anger.    When  Louis  XIV.,  deeply  hurt  by  the  preference 
shown  to  Frederick,  assembled  troops  at  Huningen  and 
Besan^on,  the  Bernese  prepared  for  vigorous  resistance, 
and  Neuchatel  raised  ten  companies  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  men  each,  composed  of  Swiss  volunteers  and  refugees. 
The  Protestant  cantons,  excepting  Basle — which,  lying 
under  the  cannon  of  Huningen,  was  terrified  by  the  threat 
of  immediate  bombardment — armed  their  militia.     The 
allied  powers  promised  their  support.     The  English  am- 
bassador, Stanian,  wrote  to  the  States  of  Neuchatel  and 
Valeno^in  :  "  If  France  dares  make  sucli  menaces,  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  she  would  not  venture  to  touch  the 
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smallest  of  jour  farms,  for  fear  of  adding  to  the  enemies 
already  attacking  her  new  forces,  which  would  overwhelm 
her  entirely,  .  .  .  what  have  you  not  to  expect  from 
her  despotism,  if  you  do  not  take  sure  measures  to  gua- 
rantee yourselves  from  the  attempts  you  have  to  appre- 
hend from  her,  when  she  shall  be  rid  of  the  present  war  1 
The  violation  of  all  your  privileges,  a  slavery  resembling 
that  which  all  the  otlier  French  endure,  and  which,  for 
men  of  spirit,  is  harder  to  bear  than  death  itself,  the 
overthrow  of  our  holy  religion,  and  a  dragonnade  like 
that  which  already  has  been  practised  in  France  against 
the  faith  of  the  most  solemn  treaties  :  those  are  the  evils 
France  reserves  for  you,  if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
allured  by  her  threats  and  the  seductions  of  the  French 
pretenders  to  enter  the  snare  into  which  they  strive  to 
lead  you."  An  attack  was  daily  expected  from  the 
French  army,  whose  soldiers  exhausted  every  invective 
against  the  race  of  peasants  who  dared  resist  the  Great 
King.  The  militia  of  Berne  and  Neuchatel,  excited 
by  their  chiefs,  by  the  refugees,  by  the  ministers  of 
religion,  who  represented  the  King  of  Prussia  as  the 
defender  of  the  Gospel,  and  Louis  XIV.  as  an  instrument 
of  the  Jesuits,  ardently  desired  a  meeting  with  the  enemy. 
"  How  I  should  like  to  see  Neuchatel  attacked ! "  wrote 
the  Vaudois  general  de  St  Saphorin,  in  a  somewhat 
boasting  tone ;"  M-e  would  invade  Franche-Comte."  At 
war  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  fearing  to  expose  a 
province  as  yet  not  thoroughly  French,  and  which  mourned 
the  loss  of  its  ancient  privileges,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  affront  unavenged,  and  to  abandon  his  pretensions. 
He  recognized  the  neutrality  of  Neuchatel,  admitting,  by 
the  treaties  of  Baden  and  Rastadt,  the  King  of  Prussia's 
sovereignty  over  that  little  State.  This  pacific  solution, 
arrived  at  after  the  haughtiest  menaces  on  the  part  of 
Louis  XIV.,  raised  Berne  in  public  estimation,  and 
excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  the  evangelical  cantons, 
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which  considered  that  tliej  had  thus  revenged  the  refugees 
on  their  cruel  persecutors.  Tlie  principality  of  Neuchatel 
was  thenceforward  administered  by  governors,  almost  all 
of  whom  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  a  well-calculated 
policy,  chose  from  amongst  the  emigrant  nobility. 

The  Marquis  of  Puisieux,  ill  pleased  with  the  part  he 
had  been  made  to  play  in  this  affair,  asked  and  obtained 
his  recall.  The  Count  de  Luc,  who  succeeded  him, 
undertook  to  compensate  the  rebuff  France  had  under- 
gone, by  stirring  up  the  old  enmity  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  Reckoning  on  Louis  XTV.'s  support, 
the  Abbot  of  St  Gall  deemed  himself  strong  enough 
to  deprive  his  reformed  subjects  in  the  Tockenburg  of 
the  liberties  they  had  thitherto  enjoyed,  and  wliich 
dated  from  the  time  of  the  Counts,  their  former  sove- 
reigns. This  immediately  produced  a  great  fermentation 
in  the  evangelical  cantons.  From  the  pulpits  of  Berne, 
Zurich,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Lausanne,  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  the  people  of  the  Tockenburg,  thence- 
forward exposed  to  the  unjust  persecutions  endured  by 
the  Calvinistsin  France  ever  since  the  revocation.  When 
excess  of  oppression  brought  on  the  revolt  of  1712,  Berne 
and  Zurich  hastened  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
rebels,  whilst  tlie  five  Catholic  cantons  declared  themselves 
for  the  Abbot  of  St  Gall.  In  this  new  conflict,  which 
replunged  Switzerland  into  civil  w^ar,  the  refugees  took 
arms,  and  nobly  repaid  with  their  blood  the  hospitality 
they  had  received.  They  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Bernese  army  with  that  cool  resolution  they  had  so  often 
displayed  upon  other  battle-fields,  and  their  heroic  devoted- 
ness  contributed  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  battle  of  Will- 
morgen,  which  compelled  the  five  cantons  to  sign  the 
peace  of  Aarau.  Thus  did  they  once  more  aid  in  the 
triumph  of  the  religious  principle  for  which  they  had 
suffered.  The  Abbot  of  St  Gall  lost  his  rights  over  the 
Tockenburg,  and  Berne  and   Zurich,  by   acquiring  the 
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sovereignty  of  an  unbroken  line  of  territory  from  the 
lake  of  Geneva  to  that  of  Constance,  insured  the  com- 
munications between  the  Protestant  cantons,  and  ever 
after  easily  kept  in  check  the  Catholic  cantons,  separated 
from  each  other,  and  weakened  by  their  losses. 

When  the  infante  Don  Philip,  at  the  head  of  a 
Spanish  army,  made  his  way,  in  1742,  from  Italy  into 
Savoy,  capturing  Chambery,  and  Switzerland,  alarmed  at 
his  vicinity,  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  neutrality,  the  refugees  unanimously  offered 
their  services,  and  the  infante  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  project  of  traversing  the  territory  of  the  confederation. 
During  the  seditious  movements  at  Berne  in  1749,  the 
council's  first  recourse  was  to  the  emigrants,  who  formed 
the  colony  of  that  city,  and  who  at  once  took  arms  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity.  They  were  divided, 
on  that  occasion,  into  three  companies  of  twenty-six  men 
each.  When  troubles  broke  out  at  Neuchatel  in  1768, 
they  showed  the  same  ardour  in  the  performance  of  their 
civic  duties  ;  and  in  our  own  day,  their  descendants 
have  never  ceased  to  show  themselves,  whether  as  officers 
or  as  soldiers,  M'orthy  of  the  example  of  patriotic  dis- 
interestedness and  brilliant  courage  set  them  by  their 
ancestors. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

OP  THE   INFLUENCE    OP   THE    REFUGEES   ON   LITERATURE 

AND   ART. 

Refinement  of  the  French  language  in  French  Switzerland — Progress 
OF  urbanity  in  manners — Propagation  at  Lausanne  op  the  doctrine 
OF  free  examination  —  Barbeyrac  —  The  painter  John  Petitot  — 
Anthony  Arlaud — Trouillon  the  physician  —  The  two  Le  Sages  — 
Abauzit — ^Literary  and  religious  influence  of  the  refugee  clergy 
— Their  relations  with  the  Protestants  of  the  South — Martyrdom 
OF  Brousson  —  Peyrol  —  Anthony  Court  —  Reorganisation  of  the 
churches  in  France  —  Court's  intercourse  with  the  Regent  —  His 
retirement  to  Lausanne  (1729) — Origin  of  the  seminary  op  Lausanne 
— Tacit  protection  by  Berne— Court  de  Gebelin  —  Paul  Rabaut — 
Rabaut  St  Etienne. 

The  presence  of  the  refugees  did  not  contribute  merely 
to  the  military  defence  of  Protestant  Switzerland,  and  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade  ;  it 
further  produced,  within  a  few  years,  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  habits  and  even  in  the  lan2;uai?e  of  most  of  the 
towns  in  Vaud  and  Geneva.  The  rude  uncouth  French 
spoken  in  these  countries  became  purified  by  intercourse 
with  these  men,  who  took  with  them  into  their  new 
country  the  classical  masterpieces  of  the  literature  of  the 
great  century,  the  greatly  improved  language  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  kingdom  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  year  1703, 
the  public  officers  of  Geneva  received  orders  to  draw  up 
in  good  French  those  acts  and  publications  wdiich  had 
previously  been  in  a  style  full  of  expressions  borrowed 
from  the  patois  of  the  country.  At  Lausanne,  also,  the 
more  correct  and  cultivated  language  spoken  by  the 
refugees  obtained  the  preference  over  the  Swiss  French, 
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and  all  tlie  coiintrj  of  Vaud  experienced  tlie  same  fiivour- 
able  influence. 

The  noble  families  amongst  the  refugees  introduced 
everywhere  that  urbanity  and  elegance  of  manners  which 
distinguished  French  society  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  which  foreigners  were  pleased  to  recognize  in  the 
following  century,  in  the  societ}^  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne. 
Even  at  Berne,  M'here  the  German  language  and  habits 
exclusively  prevailed,  not  only  did  the  expatriated  French 
introduce  their  refinements  of  speech  and  their  exquisite 
politeness  into  the  higher  circles,  but  they  even  resusci- 
tated some  of  the  ancient  usages  of  French  gallantry — 
those  celebrated  Cours  d' Amour  of  the  age  of  chivalry 
which  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.  had  herself  forgotten. 
Party  interest  was  not,  therefore,  the  sole  motive  of  their 
good  reception  in  those  three  towns.  The  Swiss  w^elcomed 
them,  not  only  as  persecuted  brothers  in  the  faith,  or  as 
skilful  agriculturists  and  celebrated  manufacturers,  but 
also  as  men  belonging  to  that  great  nation  which  gave  the 
tone  to  all  Europe,  as  amiable  and  polite  men,  knowing 
how  to  talk,  to  write,  even  to  argue,  agreeably  and  wittily. 
One  may  judge  of  the  particular  character  of  the  refugees 
of  that  period,  by  the  narrative  of  a  Voyage  en  Suisse, 
written  by  two  of  them,  Reboulet  and  Labrune.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  letters,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  anecdotes  of  society,  manners,  and  history,  occupy 
much  more  space  than  political  considerations  or  religious 
polemics.  The  tourists  quit  Geneva  and  embark  upon 
the  lake.  "  Our  friends,"  they  say,  "  procured  for  us  a 
frigate,  in  which  we  were  as  well  as  could  possibly  be. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  our  company  was  so  well  chosen 
that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  the  conver- 
sation we  had  upon  an  infinity  of  subjects.  Our  boatmen 
alone  were  ill  pleased  with  the  calm  :  they  were  obliged 
to  row,  but  it  was  only  for  four  hours ;  for  we  stopped  at 
Nyon,  whence  we  did  not  set  out  again  until  the  next  day." 
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Thej  stopped  at  RoUe,  "  au  amiable  village,  superior  to 
maD J  towns :  its  situation  is  something  enchanting.  One 
sees  none  but  well-made  persons  there."  At  Merges, 
where  thej  disembarked  to  go  bj  coach  to  Lausanne,  they 
are  delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  thej  are  received 
by  the  bailiff.  "  One  finds  few  better  made  persons  than 
that  nobleman,  or  who  have  a  better  turn  of  wit  and 
polite  manners."  At  Lausanne  they  visit  the  cathedral : 
"  You  have  heard  of  this  church  ;  nothing  more  magni- 
ficent can  be  seen.  .  .  .  We  got  weary  of  counting 
the  number  of  columns.  .  .  .  The  temple  of  St 
Francis  is  delicately  pretty."  At  Morat  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  famous 
ossuary,  fix  their  attention.  At  Berne  they  visit  "  all 
the  learned  people  and  qualified  persons,  and  every- 
body was  eager  to  show  them  politeness."  Thus  did  the 
two  friends  visit  Baden,  Zurich,  Neuchatel,  everywhere 
finding  the  best  of  welcome,  responding  to  this  hospitality 
in  the  most  cordial  tone,  not  speaking  too  much  of  their 
dear  churches,  making  inquiries  about  sermons  and  theo- 
logy, for  they  were  ministers,  but  not  less  ready  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  upon  any  other  topic.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  the  clerical  refugees,  as  well  as  the  laymen, 
contributed  their  quota  to  those  elegant  meetings  of  which 
the  intercourse  of  good  society  then  consisted.  To  the 
somewhat  unpolished  men  of  learning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  had  succeeded  in  France  a  generation 
equally  well-informed,  and  whose  manners  were  more 
prepossessing  and  in  better  taste.  In  its  turn  French 
Switzerland  became  impregnated  with  this  new  spirit, 
which  the  refugees  were  the  first  to  take  thither,  and 
whose  traditions  have  been  perpetuated  to  our  own 
day. 

When  the  feeble  tie  that  united  the  Protestant  churches 
was  broken  by  the  irresistible  action  of  free  examination, 
upsetting  the  barriers  raised  by  the  first  reformers  against 
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future  reformers — when  Calvin's  Christian  Institutes,  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  Helvetic  Confession,  the  Deci- 
sions of  the  Synods,  and  sometimes  even  the  text  of  Holy 
Writ,  were  subjected  to  the  control  of  reason,  French  Swit- 
zerland preferred  to  attach  itself  to  the  doctrines  of  the  old 
school  at  Saumur ;  to  Cappel,  who  applied  the  rules  of 
historical  and  grammatical  criticism  to  the  Bible  ;  to 
La  Place,  m-Iio  explained  original  sin  by  the  liereditary 
corruption  of  generations ;  to  Amyrault,  who  sought  be- 
tween the  mysterious  dogmas  of  grace  and  predestination 
a  middle  path  whicli  might  satisfy  both  faith  and  reason. 
A  great  number  of  refugees  showed  themselves  favourable 
to  tliis  new  tendency,  notwithstanding  the  reproach  of 
libertinism  and  Socinianism  addressed  to  them  by  their 
adversaries.  When  the  Senate  of  Berne,  alarmed  by  these 
inevitable  dissensions  in  the  bosom  of  Reform,  Mashed  to 
impose  on  all  its  subjects  an  oath  of  conformity,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  emigrants,  the  celebrated  Barbeyrac, 
a  former  rector  of  the  academy  at  Lausanne,  who  had 
quitted  that  town  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  law  at 
Groningen,  publicly  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  great 
principle  of  religious  liberty.  In  1718  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Sinner,  ex-bailiff  of  Lausanne  : — 

"  Their  excellencies  should  observe  that  everywhere, 
in  England,  Holland,  Germany,  governing  powers  and 
private  persons  assume  more  and  more  of  a  tolerant  spirit, 
or  rather  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  ecclesiastics 
would  stifle  in  order  themselves  to  reign  over  consciences. 
.  .  .  Men's  minds  have  begun  to  be  enlightened,  and 
their  tempers  to  be  softened,  in  Switzerland  as  elscM'here; 
and  to  attempt  to  restore  constraint  would  be  to  risk  some 
great  revolution,  or  at  least  to  make  many  hypocrites 
and  perjured.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  a  sovereign   decree  whicli  should  give  the 

upper  hand  to  ecclesiastical  mischief-makers 

By  trying  to  establish  perfect  uniformity  of  faith,  dissenters 
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will  be  multiplied.  .  .  .  The  best  means  to  pm-sue, 
to  reconcile  men's  minds,  is  to  leave  to  all  a  fair  liberty  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ;  it  is  a  right,  as  well 
as  a  general  obligation  upon  all  men.  ...  I  conjure 
you,  sir,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  by  the  interest  of  your 
country,  by  your  own  glory,  and  still  more  by  your  solid 
and  enlightened  piety,  to  be  pleased  to  exert  all  your 
influence  to  maintain  the  rights  of  tolerance  and  of  Chris- 
tian liberty.     .     .     ." 

The  Senate  of  Berne  persisted  in  its  system  of  Protes- 
tant orthodoxy,  but  the  rigorous  measures  to  which  it 
thought  itself  justified  in  having  recourse  against  its  adver- 
saries were  insufficient  to  destroy,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
the  liberal  and  truly  rational  spirit  that  Barbeyrac,  and 
several  of  his  companions  in  exile,  had  there  originated, 
and  had  afterwards  so  energetically  defended. 

If  French  Switzerland  was  indebted  to  the  refugees  for 
superior  polish,  more  elegant  manners,  and  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  a  first  assertion  of  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty,  it  had  no  less  to  congratulate  itself  on  their 
happy  influence  upon  arts,  sciences,  and  literature. 

The  Genevese  painter  John  Petitot  had  passed  his 
youth  in  England.  After  Charles  I.'s  death  he  went  to 
France,  and  was  lodged  at  the  Louvre  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  commissioned  him  to  paint  his  portrait  and  that  of 
the  queen.  Petitot  had  carried  enamel  painting  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  the  celebrated  Vaudyk  con- 
descended to  finish  several  works  of  which  he  had  left  but 
rough  beginnings.  Assisted  by  a  learned  chemist,  he  had 
found  the  secret  of  a  colour  of  marvellous  brilliancy.  After 
the  revocation  he  was  shut  up  in  the  Fort  I'Eveque  for 
hrving  refused  to  abjure  his  faith.  He  was  then  seventy- 
eight  years  old.  When  released  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  died  at  Vevay  in  1691,  after  having  taken  back  to 
his  native  country  tbe  treasures  of  experience  he  had 
acquired  abroad. 
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Another  Genevese  painter,  born  in  1GG8,  James  An- 
thony Arlaud,  also  returned  to  his  native  town,  after 
passing  a  part  of  his  life  in  France,  and  acquired  a  repu- 
tation merited  bj  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  colouring. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Regent,  said  of  Arlaud's 
miniatures,  "  Painters  in  this  style  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced nothing  but  images  ;  Arlaud  has  taught  them  to 
paint  portraits." 

Medical  science  was  greatly  advanced  in  Switzerland  by 
the  refugee  Trouillon,  whom  St  Simon  classes  amongst 
the  most  skilful  physicians  of  his  time.  When  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  hardly  forty-five  years  old,  felt  himself  about 
to  die,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  government  to 
summon  him  from  his  exile  to  Paris.  But  the  learned 
refuo;ee  arrived  too  late  to  save  him. 

The  refugee  Le  Sage,  born  at  Conches  in  Burgundy, 
in  1676,  and  who  died  at  Geneva  in  1759,  inspired  his 
numerous  disciples  with  a  taste  for  philosophy,  and  pub- 
lished several  works  esteemed  by  his  cotemporaries.  His 
son,  born  at  Geneva  in  1724,  and  admitted  a  burgess  in 
1770,  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  investigations 
in  several  branches  of  the  exact  sciences.  He  became 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  that  of  Rouen  awarded  him  a  prize  for  his 
memoir  on  chemical  affinities. 

Another  emigrant,  whose  antique  character  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  Rousseau  aud  Voltaire,  Abauzit  of 
Uzes,  astonished  his  adopted  country  by  the  depth  aud 
universality  of  his  genius.  Descended,  it  was  said,  from 
an  Arab  physician  of  the  middle  ages,  lie  was  torn,  after 
the  revocation,  and  whilst  still  a  child,  from  his  mother, 
who  was  a  Protestant,  and  was  placed  at  a  Catholic 
school.  She  managed,  however,  to  get  him  aM'ay  from  it, 
and  sent  him  to  Geneva.  The  persecutors  in  Languedoc 
punished  her  by  throwing  her  into  a  dungeon  ;  but  the 
sudden  sinking  of  her  health  procured  her  liberty,  and  she 
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joined  her  son  in  the  land  of  exile,  where,  as  long  as  they 
were  together,  she  never  ceased  to  set  him  an  example  of 
the  purest  life,  and  to  repeat  to  him  that  happiness  con- 
sists neither  in  wealth  nor  in  pleasures,  but  is  the  certain 
result  of  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  the  practice  of 
virtue.  His  studies  finished,  Abauzit,  in  1696,  went  to 
travel  in  Holland.  That  free  country,  which  had  afforded 
an  asylum  to  so  many  French  exiles,  had  singular  attrac- 
tion for  him.  He  abode  there  long  in  the  society  of 
Bayle,  Basnage,  and  Jurieu.  In  London  he  saw  St 
Evremond,  that  refugee  philosopher  whose  house  was 
always  open  to  the  eminent  men  of  the  religious  emigra- 
tion; and  Newton,  who  appreciated  him  so  highly  that  he 
sent  him  his  Gommercium  epistoUcum,  with  these  words, 
"  You  are  very  worthy  to  decide  between  Leibnitz  and 
myself."  King  William  made  him  brilliant  offers  to  keep 
him  in  England,  but  his  mother  recalled  him  to  Geneva, 
and  he  soon  returned  thither. 

M.  Villemain  has  characterized  with  exquisite  tact  this 
rather  strange  thinker,  whom  Rousseau  compared  to  So- 
crates, but  who  had  the  defect  of  communicating  bis  science 
and  wisdom  only  to  a  small  number  of  persons  admitted 
into  his  intimate  confidence.  "  Those  early  persecutions," 
he  says,  "  must  have  inspired  the  young  man  with  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  liberty,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
great  variety  of  study  favoured  in  liim  freedom  of  thought. 
But  he  did  not  the  less  preserve  his  religious  principles. 
He  assisted  in  the  French  translation  of  the  Gospel  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  ;  and  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
long  life  lie  never  ceased  to  busy  himself  with  theology 
and  sacred  criticism.  There  is  nothing  sceptical  in  any 
of  his  writings.  They  are  more  charitable  than  dogmatic, 
but  their  language  is  often  that  of  an  earnest  persuasive- 
ness, very  far  removed  from  anti-Christian  controversy. 
Voltaire  has  somewhere  called  him  the  Chief  of  the  Avians 
of  Geneva  ;  and  he  does,  in  fact,  appear  to  incline  to  the 
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Unitarian  sentiment ;  but  with  "wbat  reserve,  and  what 
religious  gravity  !  His  two  works,  On  the  Knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  On  the  Honour  that  is  due  to  Him,  inspired 
those  fine  passages  which,  in  the  profession  of  faith  of 
the  Savoyard  Vicar,  so  greatly  shocked  Voltaire,  as  an 
inconsequence,  and  a  disavowal  of  incredulity. 

"  Admirable,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  and  possessing  his  soul  in  peace  until  the 
age  of  eighty-eight  years,  Abauzit  was,  at  Geneva,  the 
true  and  silent  model  of  that  philosophic  Christianity 
whose  incomparable  orator  Rousseau  at  times  became." 

It  is  especially  in  Abauzit's  letters  to  Mairau  that  we 
can  appreciate  the  rare  penetration  of  his  mind.  Let  it 
suffice,  in  order  to  mark  its  depth,  to  call  to  memory  that 
he  busied  himself,  with  S'Gravesende,  in  the  solution  of 
various  mathematical  and  physical  problems  ;  that  he 
detected  a  fault  committed  by  Newton  in  his  Principia, 
when  there  were  perhaps  not  thirty  persons  in  all  Europe 
capable  of  understanding  them,  and  that  Newton  corrected 
the  error  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  ;  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  new  ideas,  and  to  proclaim 
the  marvellous  discoveries,  of  that  bold  innovator,  because 
he  was  a  sufficiently  great  geometrician  to  seize  their  truth 
and  guess  their  extent. 

The  extraordinary  impression  he  produced  on  his  fel- 
low-citizens may  be  estimated  from  the  following  appre- 
ciation of  him  by  his  cotemporary  Senebier  :  "  It  would 
be  doing  injustice,"  he  says,  "  to  Abauzit  to  measure  him 
solely  by  what  has  been  published  in  his  posthumous 
works.  He  did  not  intend  any  of  them  to  see  the  light. 
He  even  made  such  little  account  of  them  that  he  never 
asked  the  return  of  any  he  lent,  and  that  he  often  burnt 
them  when  he  came  across  them.  Those  only  who  per- 
sonally knew  Abauzit  can  form  an  idea  of  his  great  merit. 
They  alone  can  have  remarked  the  precision  and  justice 
of  his  ideas,  the  extent  of  his  views,  and  the  solidity  of 
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his  judgmeut.  Abaiizit  knew  several  languages  perfectly  ; 
he  had  dived  deep  into  ancient  and  modern  history  ;  he 
was  one  of  the  most  scrupulous  of  geographers  ;  he  had 
corrected  all  the  maps  in  his  atlas,  and  the  celebrated 
Pocock  thought  that  Abauzit  had  travelled,  like  himself, 
in  Egypt,  by  reason  of  the  exact  account  he  gave  him  of 
that  distant  country.  He  had  carried  tlie  study  of  geo- 
metry, and  even  of  the  most  abstruse  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, equally  far.  He  had  a  very  ample  acquaintance 
with  physics,  and  Avas  thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  of 
medals  and  manuscripts.  All  tliese  different  sciences  were 
so  arranged  in  his  mind  that  he  could  bring  together,  at 
an  instant's  notice,  all  that  was  known  of  most  interest 
in  each  or  any  of  them.  Here  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  :  Rousseau  was  working  at  his  Musical  Dic- 
tionary ;  he  had  been  particularly  occupied  with  the  music 
of  the  ancients,  and  had  just  made  researches,  which  he 
deemed  complete,  upon  that  subject.  He  spoke  of  it  to 
Abauzit,  who  gave  him  a  faithful  and  luminous  account 
of  all  that  he  had  learned  by  long  and  obstinate  labour, 
and  even  disclosed  to  him  many  things  of  which  he  was 
still  ignorant.  Rousseau  supposed  that  Abauzit  had,  at 
that  moment,  his  attention  directed  to  the  music  of  the 
ancients  ;  but  this  man,  who  knew  so  many  things,  and 
who  had  never  forgotten  anything,  confessed  to  him,  with 
great  simplicity,  that  it  was  thirty  years  since  he  had 
studied  the  subject. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  know  Abauzit  without  being 
penetrated  with  respect  for  his  universal  and  modest 
science,  and  doubtless  it  was  the  great  impression  this 
made  upon  Rousseau  that  induced  the  latter  to  address 
to  him  the  only  eulogium  he  ever  pronounced  on  a  living 
man,  and  which  was  at  once  the  finest  and  the  best-deserved 
of  all  eulogiums."^ 

^  Jean  Senebiei",  Histoire  litteraire  de  Geneve,  vol.  iii.,  p.  63  sq.      Geneva, 
1786. 
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We  have  still  to  note  the  influence,  at  once  literary 
and  religious,  exercised  by  the  numerous  ministers  who 
settled  at  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  in  the  other  towns  of 
French  Switzerland,     The  action  of  these  martyrs  for  the 
faith  more  than  once  extended  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  country  that  served  them  as  an  asylum.     It  often 
reached  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France,  and  was  felt 
even  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants  in  the  south 
of  that  kingdom,  so  that  this  little  nook  of  land  became  a 
real  obstacle  to  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  odious 
regime  introduced  by  the   act   of  revocation.      During 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  three  classes  of  fugitives 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  con- 
tiguous cantons — the  religious  refugees  under  Louis  XIV., 
the   literary  refugees   under    Louis    XV.,   the   political 
refugees  of  our  own  time.     All  strove  in  turn  to  exercise, 
by  their  writings  and   by   their  acts,  influence  on  the 
country  that  had  rejected  them   from  her  bosom.     The 
part  played  by  the  first   named  is  the    only  one  that 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  history  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  sketch. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1685,  more  than  two  hundred 
pastors  had  retired  into  Switzerland.  In  Lausanne  alone 
there  were  more  than  eighty.  But  from  their  places  of 
exile  they  ceased  not  to  correspond  with  their  former 
flocks.  Often  they  returned  secretly  into  France,  to  con- 
firm them  in  their  attachment  to  the  reformed  faith. 
They  preached  to  the  assemblies  in  the  desert,  adminis- 
tered sacraments,  performed  marriages,  at  the  risk  of 
encountering  death  in  tlie  midst  of  the  faithful  people  to 
whom  they  took  the  word  of  life.  Claude  Brousson 
having  thus  furtively  entered  Nismes  in  1698,  was  taken, 
condemned  conformably  with  the  edicts,  and  hung.  His 
colleague,  Peyrol,  was  preaching  at  Geneva  when  this  fatal 
news  reached  him.  He  announced  it  to  his  congregation, 
and  accused  himself  of  weakness  in  having  abandoned  a 

2  L 
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post  ill  keeping  which  Brousson  had  foiind  martyrdom. 
His  emotion  was  so  great,  his  grief  so  intense,  that  when 
he  left  the  pulpit  he  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never 
attain  rose.     But  after  a  time  the  Protestants  scattered 
through  Languedoc  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  were 
more  rarely  visited  by  their  former  pastors.     They  con- 
tinued, however,  to  assemble  in  the  midst  of  forests  and 
mountains,  in  immense  caverns,  far  from  inhabited  places, 
and  most  frequently  under  cover  of  night.     The  silence, 
the  mystery,  the  torches  whose  flickering  light  projected 
from  afar  the  shadows  of  the  faithful,  the  plaintive  and 
lugubrious  chants,  interrupted  only  by  the  solemn  reading  of 
the  Bible,  or  by  the  shouts  of  the  sentinels  at  the  approach 
of   the   soldiery,    filled   all   hearts   with   religious   awe. 
Soon  the  imagination  of  those  ardent  people,   excited 
beyond   measure,  passed   from   exultation    to    delirium. 
Visionaries,  who  believed  themselves  inspired  by  God, 
and  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  foreseeing  the  future, 
and  doubtless   also  impostors,  who  played  the  part  of 
enthusiasts,  appeared  in  those  nocturnal  assemblies,  alter- 
nately preaching  and  prophesying,  and  sometimes  making 
sinister  invocations  to  revolt.     Louis  XIV.'s  armies  had 
suppressed  the  Camisard  insurrection,  but  a  gloomy  fana- 
ticism had  seized  upon  men's  minds,  and  there  would 
perhaps  have  been  an  end  to  the  purity  of  Protestant 
doctrines  in  the  Cevennes,  had  not  a  young  man,  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostles,  measured,  with  a  sure 
and  steady  eye,  the  extent  of  the  peril,  and  resolved  to 
devote  his  whole  life  to   combat  and  destroy  it.     The 
glorious  task  was  entirely  self-imposed ;   it  was  accom- 
plished with  the  support  of  the  pastors  resident  at  Geneva 
and  Lausanne. 

Anthony  Court  was  born  in  1696,  at  Villeneuve,  in 
Vivarais.  By  nature  he  was  admirably  endowed.  Strong, 
straightforward  sense,  a  remarkable  facility  of  elocution, 
dauntless  courage,  combined  with  rare  judgment,  extra- 
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ordinary  A'igour,  and  the  power  of  supporting  the 
severest  mental  and  bodilj  fatigue,  great  amenity  of 
manners,  unbounded  devotion  to  tlie  rehgion  of  his  fore- 
fathers— such  were  the  qualities  which,  standing  him 
in  stead  of  study,  and  of  all  the  other  educational  re- 
sources that  had  been  denied  him,  qualified  him  to 
work  upon  the  misguided  congregations  of  the  South, 
and  to  deserve  the  title  of  restorer  of  Protestantism  iu 
France. 

His  first  efforts  were  directed  against  the  sect  of  the 
Inspires,  who  dishonoured  the  reformed  religion,  and 
M'ho  would  ultimately  have  been  its  ruin,  had  they  not 
been  promptly  repressed.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
traversed  the  Vivarais,  where  those  fanatics  were  most 
numerous,  and,  braving  the  reproach  that  he  was  making 
luar  upon  God,  he  courageously  struggled  against  their 
dancrerous  doctrines.  But  the  efforts  of  one  man  w^ould 
have  been  insufficient  to  reorganize  the  Protestant  church 
in  France.  When  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  he 
secretly  convoked  an  assembly  of  men  chosen  amongst 
the  most  enlightened  and  resolute  of  the  party.  They 
met,  nine  iu  number,  in  a  desert  place,  upon  the  21st 
August  1715.  At  Court's  invitation,  and  following  the 
example  of  the  old  consistories,  they  elected  a  moderator, 
■who  performed  the  offices  of  president  and  secretary. 
The  title  was  conferred  upon  him  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
The  synods  had  been  for  tliirty  years  suppressed.  This 
assembly  revived  them.  It  prescribed,  as  a  rule  of 
belief,  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches 
of  France,  again  put  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  force, 
organized  consistories  in  Protestant  villages,  and  forbade 
the  preachings  of  the  Inspires.  Thus,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
amidst  tlie  splendours  of  Versailles,  Protestantism,  which 
he  thought  entirely  overthrown,  arose  from  its  ruins,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Vivarais,  throu^li  the  instrument- 
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ality  of  a  nameless  youtli,  and  of  a  few  illiterate  and 
obscure  men. 

There  was  then  in  France  but  one  regularly  consecrated 
Protestant  minister.  His  name  was  Roger,  and  he  had  been 
ordained  in  Wurtemberg.  Court  and  his  fellow-labourers 
at  Nismes,  Corteis  and  Maroger,  were  but  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood,  and  consequently  could  neither  administer 
sacraments  nor  perform  marriages.  The  eldest  of  them, 
Pierre  Corteis,  went  to  Zurich,  there  underwent  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  prescribed  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and, 
on  his  return  to  France,  he  in  his  turn  ordained  Anthony 
Court,  in  a  Synod  held  in  1718.  From  that  day  for- 
ward the  young  pastor  devoted  himself  unreservedly  to 
his  high  mission.  But  he  had  need  of  auxiliaries,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  find  them  in  a  career  at  whose  termina- 
tion the  wheel  and  the  gallows  were  seen.  Court  did  not 
hesitate  to  seek  them  himself.  He  traversed  the  southern 
provinces,  and  when  he  met  with  young  men  in  whom  he 
recognized  sufficient  aptitude  to  learn,  sufficient  courage 
to  brave  death,  he  induced  them  to  quit  plough  and 
workshop,  himself  became  their  teacher,  and  infused  into 
them  the  ardent  conviction  with  which  he  himself  w\as 
fired.  Soon  the  assemblies  in  the  desert  became  more 
frequent  and  regular.  There  the  gospel  was  read, 
psalms  were  sung,  prayers  recited,  the  sacraments  were 
administered,  and  mutual  exhortations  to  brave  martyr- 
dom were  interchanged.  Compelled  to  hide  in  the  most 
impenetrable  forests  of  the  Cevennes,  and  often  to  sleep 
in  caves  in  the  rocks,  Court  was  many  times  exposed 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  sent  in  his  pursuit. 
On  one  occasion  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle  that  he 
escaped  from  the  town  of  Alais.  The  commandant  of  the 
place,  informed  of  his  arrival  there,  put  the  garrison  under 
arms,  set  guards  at  the  gates,  and  ordered  every  house  to 
be  searched.  Court's  fate  seemed  sealed.  For  a  whole 
day   and  night,  he  remained   hidden  in    a   dung-heap, 
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covered  -svith  planks,  Tvliere  none  tliougbt  of  seeking  bim. 
At  last,  compelled  bj  bunger  to  quit  bis  retreat,  be 
assumed  so  quiet  and  confident  an  air  tbat  be  bad  tbe 
good  fortune  to  pass  tbe  sentinels  unrecognised.  Bj  an 
odd  coincidence,  at  tbe  very  moment  tbat  tbe  autliorities 
tbus  pursued  bim  as  a  criminal,  be  rendered  tbem  an  in- 
estimable service,  by  preventing  a  revolt  wbicb  migbt 
bave  seriously  compromised  tbe  tranquillity  of  tbe  king- 
dom. 

Cardinal  Alberoni  sougbt  to  form  a  party  in  favour  of 
Pbilip  V.  Reckoning  on  tbe  Protestants,  wbose  misfor- 
tunes be  knew,  be  sent  emissaries  to  promise  tbem  bis 
support  if  tbey  took  up  arms.  Tbe  Regent,  informed  of 
tbese  manoeuvres,  bad  recourse  to  Basnage,  witli  wbomlie 
was  in  correspondence,  and,  by  tbe  advice  of  tbat  illus- 
trious refugee,  be  sent  a  gentleman  to  Court,  to  beg  bim 
to  employ  bis  influence  to  keep  tbe  Protestants  quiet. 
He  soon  learned,  to  bis  infinite  satisfaction,  tbat  tbe 
pastor  of  tbe  desert  bad  anticipated  bis  wisbes,  tbat 
part  of  tbe  Spanisb  agents  bad  already  been  dismissed, 
tbat  strenuous  eflforts  were  makinir  to  counteract  tbe 
solicitations  of  tbe  otbers,  and  tbat  Court  unceasindv, 
at  tbe  peril  of  bis  life,  strove  to  instil  peaceable  senti- 
ments into  tbat  small  number  of  fanatical  persons  wbom 
tbirty  years  of  ignorance,  and  tbe  prolonged  application 
of  a  barbarous  legislation,  migbt  lead  astray.  Toucbed 
by  conduct  so  different  from  wbat  be  bad  expected, 
tbe  Regent  offered  tbe  young  man  a  considerable  pen- 
sion, M'itli  leave  to  sell  bis  property  and  quit  tbe  king- 
dom. Court  refused  ;  for  be  would  not  voluntarily  agree 
to  tbe  exile  to  wbicb  tbese  favours  would  bave  condemned 
bira. 

Wbat  be  tben  would  not  agree  to  upon  advantageous 
terms,  be  was  obliged  to  submit  to  ten  years  later,  wbeu 
tbe  penal  laws,  revived  at  tbe  majority  of  Louis  XV., 
pressed  M'itb  equal  force  upon  bim  and  upon  bis  family, 
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for  whom  tliere  was  no  more  happiness  in  their  native  land. 
He  proposed,  moreover,  to  seek  in  foreign  countries  fresh 
and  powerful  support  for  his  oppressed  brethren.  In 
1 729  he  went  to  Lausanne,  whither  his  wife  had  preceded 
him,  and  where  he  was  received  with  the  most  flattering 
distinction.  That  hospitable  town  granted  him  a  pension 
and  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  in  Switzerland,  then 
crowded  with  refugees,  he  enjoj^ed  for  the  first  time  a 
repose  unknown  to  him  since  his  infancy.  But,  from  the 
depths  of  his  retreat,  he  ceased  not  to  turn  his  eyes  to- 
wards his  oppressed  brethren,  and  to  keep  up  an  active 
correspondence  with  them,  to  guide  them  by  his  advice, 
and  to  exhort  them  to  patience  and  resignation.  Reli- 
gious dissensions  having  broken  out  in  Languedoc,  he 
returned  thither  in  1744,  and  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  divided  churches,  to  whom  he  brought 
peace.  At  his  venerated  voice,  animosity  subsided,  and 
the  calm  which  had  ceased  for  eleven  years,  was  re-esta- 
blished in  a  day.  When,  before  returning  to  Lausanne, 
he  convoked,  at  a  solitary  spot  near  Nismes,  an  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  nearly  ten  thousand  souls  were  there. 
He  addressed  them  with  an  energy  of  eloquence  which 
he  had  not  previously  displayed  in  a  like  degree  in 
any  of  his  speeches,  reminded  them  of  the  duties  they 
had  to  fulfil  as  Christians,  as  brethren,  as  subjects  ;  ex- 
horted them  to  peace  and  concord  ;  then  bade  them  a 
last  adieu,  and,  amidst  general  emotion,  departed  for  ever. 
The  chief  object  of  Court's  long  residence  at  Lausanne, 
was  the  foundation  of  an  establishment  which  should  sup- 
ply pastors  to  the  French  cliurches.  He  strove  to  inte- 
rest in  this  work  the  religious  zeal  and  the  cliarity  of  the 
Protestants  of  Switzerland,  Holland,  England,  and  Ger- 
many. He  drew  up  memorials,  undertook  journeys,  and 
associated  himself,  in  a  great  part  of  his  proceedings, 
with  DupLin,  a  gentleman  of  Alais,  who  travelled  all  over 
Europe,  making  collections  for  the  faithful  under  the  cross. 
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The  same  bands  that  opened  asjhims  abroad  for  indigent 
refugees,  and  transmitted  pious  alms  to  tlie  Protestants 
condemned  to  the  galleys,  also  extended  their  benevolence 
to  the  object  for  which  these  two  voluntary  exiles  im- 
plored it.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William 
Wake,  the  Walloon  churclies  in  Holland,  the  churches  in 
Brandenburg,  the  government  of  Berne,  and  the  Protes- 
tants of  southern  France,  organised  subscriptions  to  pay 
the  charges  of  young  Frenchmen,  who  were  to  study  in 
Switzerland,  take  holy  orders,  and  then  return  to  their 
own  country,  where  martyrdom  almost  invariably  awaited 
them.  The  seminary  of  Lausanne  opened  in  1729,  and 
was  at  first  under  tlie  direction  of  Court,  who  had  been 
secretly  invested  with  the  title  of  deputy-general  of  the 
churches,  revived  in  his  favour,  after  having  been  borne 
for  the  last  time  by  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny.  The 
government  of  Berne,  not  to  offend  the  King  of  France 
by  openly  favouring  an  establishment  that  might  displease 
him,  only  tacitly  protected  it.  The  mystery,  however, 
with  which  it  was  intentionally  surrounded,  was  not  so 
impenetrable  as  to  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
ambassador.  But,  doubtless,  the  court  of  Versailles,  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  extirpating  Protestantism 
from  the  kingdom,  was  not  much  displeased  to  see  its 
ministers  reared  in  a  country  exempt  from  fanaticism, 
French  in  its  language  and  political  sympathies,  and  in 
which  they  could  not  contract  feelings  of  hatred  to  their 
native  land. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  laborious  and  truly  apos- 
tolical life,  which  was  still  prolonged  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  Court  ceased  not  to  give  all  his  care  to  that 
great  religious  institution  which,  in  the  space  of  eighty 
years,  supplied  France  with  more  than  seven  hundred 
preachers.  Professor  George  Poller  of  Bottens  power- 
fully seconded  him,  and  aided  in  the  definitive  organisa- 
tion of  that  school  of  pastors  of  the  desert,  whose  internal 
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regulations,  and  their  conditions  of  duration,  were  never 
completely  known  to  the  French  government.  In  1787, 
at  the  moment  when  Abbe  Bonnaud  composed  his  dis- 
course, addressed  to  Louis  XVI.,  to  turn  him  from  the 
project  of  granting  civil  rights  to  Protestants,  the  Bishop 
of  Lausanne  and  Friburg  wrote  to  the  king's  ministers, 
who  had  asked  him  for  exact  information  :  "  This  semi- 
nary is  in  all  points  distinct  from  the  Swiss  academy.  It 
contains  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  French  Protestants, 
who  are  to  do  duty  in  the  churches  of  their  country.  They 
remain  here  three  years,  go  through  a  course  of  moral 
philosophy,  theology.  Scriptural  instruction,  under  pro- 
fessors distinct  from  those  of  the  academy,  and  who  do 
not  bear  the  title.  Some  are  privately  ordained  by  these 
masters  ;  others,  after  having  been  examined,  and  having 
obtained  an  act  of  capacity,  return  home,  and  are  ordained 
by  the  synod  of  their  province.  A  committee  of  seven 
or  eight  persons,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  of  the  most  distin- 
guished in  Lausanne,  places  them  in  various  boarding- 
houses,  and  allows  tliem  about  forty  French  livres 
a-month.  They  do  not  say  whence  they  draw  these 
funds,  but  observe  profound  secresy.     ,     .     ." 

The  Bishop  of  Friburg  was  then,  like  everybody  else, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  donors  had  committed  the 
administration  of  the  fund  to  a  private  committee,  hold- 
ing its  sittings  at  Geneva,  and  which,  to  deceive  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  French  resident,  concealed  the  true  object  of 
its  financial  operations,  and  employed  such  minute  pre- 
cautions that,  even  if  its  papers  had  been  seized,  they 
would  have  told  the  French  government  nothing.  He 
knew  not  that,  completely  to  secure  the  mystery,  the 
committee  regularly  destroyed  these  papers  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  number  of  years, — thus  avoiding  the  possibility 
of  one  day  compromising  the  Protestants  of  France,  who 
kept  up  with  it  a  correspondence  prohibited  by  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Geuevese  ministers,  who  were  dis- 
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obeying  tlieir  magistrates  by  maintaining  intercourse  with 
the  pastors  of  the  desert. 

It  was  thus  that  was  founded  and  maintained  that 
nursery  of  young  ministers  which  replaced  the  destroyed 
scliools  of  Saumur  and  Sedan.  Originally  formed  with 
the  object  of  insuring  religious  instruction  to  the  Protestant 
population  of  the  South,  it  subsisted  until  the  day  when 
the  creation,  by  Napoleon,  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of 
jMontauban,  brought  its  mission  to  a  natural  end,  by 
permitting  it  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  establishments 
founded  in  France  by  sovereign  authority.^ 

Amongst  the  pupils  of  the  Lausanne  seminary.  Court 
de  Gebelin,  Paul  Rabaut,  and  Rabaut  Saint-Etienue, 
celebrated  for  various  reasons,  but  whose  efforts  always 
converged  to  one  common  aim- — the  liberation  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  France — merit  special  mention  in  this  work. 
The  first  was  a  son  of  Anthony  Court.  Born  at  Lau- 
sanne, he  studied  in  that  town  amidst  the  descendants  of 
the  refugees,  and  was  early  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
church.  After  his  father's  death,  in  1760,  he  left  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  and  went  to  France  to  visit  the  Churches 
of  the  Desert.  To  avoid  recognition  and  arrest,  he  called 
himself  Gebelin,  a  name  formerly  adopted  by  his  father, 
and  by  which  were  addressed,  to  deceive  the  police,  letters 
sent  to  him  from  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  At  Uzes, 
his  mother's  native  place,  he  saw  the  fields  and  the  humble 
dwelling  from  which  she  had  been  compelled  precipitately 
to  fly,  and  Mhich  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 
But  he  beheld  them  without  envy,  and,  when  means  of 

1  With  respect  to  Anthony  Court,  aud  to  the  Scmuiary  of  Lausanne,  we 
have  consulted  two  uuiDublishcd  letters  from  M.  de  Vegobre,  juu.,  whose 
father  had  been  the  intimate  confidant  of  the  restorer  of  the  Churches.  They 
were  communicated  to  us  by  M.  Cocjuerel,  juu.,  to  whom  they  belong.  M. 
Muuier  Romilly,  and  M.  Cellericr,  of  Geneva,  have  also  supplied  us  with  valu- 
able information.  Amongst  printed  works,  we  have  had  recourse  to  the 
Hhtuire  des  E<jlises  dii  Desert,  by  M.  Charles  Coquerul,  vol.  i.  passim  ;  to  the 
Notice  historique  sur  l'J^<jHsc  reformee  de  JS'imcs,  by  Borrcl,  p.  29-33  (Nismes, 
1837);  to  several  dissertations  of  the  Monde  Prbnitif,  by  Court  do  Gebelin, 
principally  to  that  entitled,  l)e  nos  premieres  etudes,  in  the  first  volume. 
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recovering  them  were  pointed  out  to  him,  he  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  them,  for  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  dispossess  the  persons  who  had  enjoyed  them  for  so 
many  years.     His  first  publication  was  that  of  two  im- 
portant works  whose  materials  his  father  had  prepared  : 
Le  Franpais  Patriote  et  Impartial,  and  the  Histoire  de 
la  Guerre  des  Camisards.     Then  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
after  ten  years  of  the  most  laborious  and  persevering 
study,  he  produced  his  treatise  on  the  Monde  Primitif, 
which  procured  him  two  prizes  from  the  French  Academy, 
and  the  place  of  royal  censor,  from  which  his  religion 
might  have  been  expected  to  exclude  him.     Thencefor- 
ward he  profited  by  the  high  consideration  he  enjoyed  to 
plead  with  those  in  power  the  cause  of  his  oppressed 
brethren.     One  day  he  dared  present  to  the  Duke  de  la 
Vrilliere  a  memorial  in  favour  of  some  prisoners  for  reli- 
gion's sake.     "  Do  you  know,"  the  minister  said  to  him, 
in  a  menacing  tone,  "  that  I  will  have  you  hung  % " — "  I 
know,  Monseigneur,"  he  fearlessly  replied,  "  that  you  have 
the  power,  but  I  also  know  that  you  are  too  just  to  exer- 
cise it,  and  I  hope  you  will  deign  to  listen  to  me."     The 
astonished  minister  received  the  memorial,  and  ever  after- 
wards showed  himself  a  partizan  of  tolerance.    Previously 
to  this  incident  he  had  published,  in  his  Toidousaines, 
details  previously  unknown  relating  to  the  trial  of  Galas; 
and  he  it  was,  perhaps,  who  first  drew  Voltaire's  atten- 
tion to  that  tragical  event.     At  the  same  time  he  de- 
nounced to  public  indignation  the  execution  of  the  pastor 
Rochette,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Lausanne  seminary,  and 
that  of  three  other  martyrs  to  the  Protestant  faith,  the 
brothers  Grenier,  glass-makers,  condemned  to  death  for 
ha^^ing  gone  out  armed  upon  a  day  of  popular  efferves- 
cence.    Appointed  agent  and  deputy  of  the  churches  at 
Paris,  and  representative  of  the  committee  of  direction  of 
the  Lausanne  seminary,  he  became  in  some  sort  the  direc- 
tor of  a  ministry  of  the  reformed  religion.     But  he  had 
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not  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  efforts  crowned  by  com- 
plete success.  He  died  in  1784,  three  years  before  the 
celebrated  ordinance  of  Louis  XVL,  which  restored  civil 
rights  to  the  Protestants,  and  of  which  he  had,  more  than 
any  other  man,  prepared  the  promulgation  by  the  popu- 
larity of  his  writings,  and  by  the  personal  esteem  with 
which  he  had  inspired  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
society  of  Paris. 

Paul  Rabaut,  and  his  son,  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne,  were 
brought  up,  like  Court  de  Gebelin,  in  exile,  amidst  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  the  Protestants  expatriated  in 
1685  ;  but,  more  fortunate  than  he,  they  lived  to  see 
better  days  dawn  upon  their  country. 

In  1736,  Anthony  Court,  during  one  of  his  expeditious 
in  France,  put  up  in  the  house  of  a  cloth-merchant  at 
Bedarieux.  He  observed  in  his  host's  son  a  remarkable 
disposition  for  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  deep  and  ardent  sense  of  religion.  Animated  by  a 
lively  hope,  he  proposed  to  him  to  embrace  the  ecclesias- 
tical career,  and  to  follow  him  to  Lausanne.  The  young 
man  joyfully  consented,  and  was  ordained  in  1739. 
This  was  Paul  Rabaut.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was 
attached  to  the  church  of  Nismes,  and  such  was  the  influ- 
ence of  his  pious  eloquence,  and  of  his  conciliatory  cha- 
racter, that  Protestants  and  Catholics  treated  him  with 
like  respect.  The  bishop  of  Nismes,  Becdelievre,  who 
had  not  the  oratorical  talent  of  Flechier,  but  who  had 
inherited  the  episcopal  virtues,  the  tolerance  and  charity, 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  conceived  a  sincere  esteem 
for  Rabaut,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  a  Catholic 
bishop  and  a  Protestant  minister  were  seen  to  act  in  con- 
cert, and  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  union  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  greatly  divided  by  religious  dissen- 
sions. 

Like  Court  de  Gebelin,  Rabaut  proposed  to  himself  to 
strive,  by  all  legal  means,  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
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brother  Protestants.  He  wrote  a  memorial  in  their 
behalf,  and  undertook  to  have  it  placed  before  the  eyes 
of  Louis  XV.  The  enterprise  was  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Accompanied  by  a  devoted  friend,  he  went 
to  Uchaud,  there  to  await  the  passage  of  the  Marquis 
de  Paulmi,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Montpellier.  On 
his  arrival  he  approached  his  carriage,  alone,  with  a 
modest  but  firm  countenance  ;  he  declared  his  name,  his 
quality,  the  object  of  his  message,  and  presented  the 
document.  Moved  by  this  act  of  heroic  confidence,  the 
general,  whose  powers  were  cilmost  unhmited,  and  who, 
by  a  single  gesture,  might  have  sent  him  to  the  gallows 
without  any  formality  of  justice,  took  off  his  hat,  received 
the  memorial,  and  promised  to  put  it  in  the  king's  hands. 
He  kept  his  word,  and  from  that  day  forward  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  lost  much  of  its  severity  in  the 
province  of  Languedoc. 

But  in  thus  contributing  to  improve  the  condition  of 
others,  Rabaut  made  his  own  much  worse.  The  governor 
of  the  province,  irritated  at  the  step  he  had  taken,  set  a 
price  upon  his  head.  Tracked  on  all  sides,  the  courage- 
ous minister  retired  at  night  into  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  into  the  lone  sheepfolds,  which  are  numerous  in 
the  uncultivated  garrigiies  of  the  environs  of  Nismes.  At 
last,  in  1762,  he  obtained  a  sort  of  tacit  tolerance  from 
the  Prince  of  Beauveau.  The  Protestants  of  Nismes  then 
chose  for  their  winter  meetings  a  vast  amphitheatre  situ- 
ated on  the  road  to  Alais,  on  the  banks  of  the  torrent  of 
Cadereau,  and  which  they  called  the  Hermitage.  There, 
upon  seats  constructed  with  loose  stones,  assembled,  every 
Sunday,  six  or  eight  thousand  persons,  eager  to  hear  the 
inspired  words  of  their  pastor.  In  summer  they  trans- 
ferred their  meetings  to  an  old  quarry,  named  Lecque, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  immense  rocks,  and  to  be 
reached  only  by  two  narrow  paths.  The  burning  beams 
of  the  sun  were  excluded  from  it,  and  the  faithful  found 
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themselves  sheltered  from  heat  aud  rain.  It  was  in  this 
sombre  cavern  that,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  Rabaut's 
voice  resounded,  preserving  faith  and  hope  in  his  hearers' 
hearts.  Three  ministers,  animated  by  a  like  zeal,  and 
ready  to  brave  the  same  dangers,  seconded  him  in  his 
difficult  mission  ;  these  were  Paul  Vincent,  Puget,  En- 
contre,  and,  later,  his  own  son,  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne. 

John-Paul  Rabaut,  called  Saint-Etienne,  born  during 
the  religious  proscription  of  1742,  and  victim  of  the  ter- 
rorist proscription  in  1793,  studied  at  Lausanne  under 
Court  de  Gebelin,  who  had  not  then  quitted  tliat  peaceable 
retreat  to  go  and  gather,  in  a  vaster  field,  the  glory  lie 
was  to  owe  to  his  immense  learning.  A  community  of 
faith  and  misfortune  formed,  between  master  and  pupil, 
the  basis  of  a  strict  friendship  which  nothing  ever  troubled. 
His  studies  at  an  end,  Saint-Etienne  embraced  his  father's 
perilous  profession,  and  returned  amongst  his  brethren  to 
share  their  fate,  and  to  confront  the  religious  persecution 
whicli  was  sometimes  slackened  but  ever  renewed.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  France  when  he  learned  the  execution  of 
Rochette,  condemned  to  death  by  the  parliament  of  Tou- 
louse for  having  preached  in  the  assemblies  in  the  desert ; 
but,  far  from  being  intimidated,  he  went  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  his  dangerous  ministry  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  same  tribunal.  Tolerance,  submission  to  the  laws, 
love  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  resignation  and  oblivion  of 
injuries — such  were  the  subjects  that  his  masculine  elo- 
quence was  employed  to  develop  to  his  congregation. 
Following  his  father's  example,  he  laboured  to  calm 
down  liatrcd,  and  to  maintain  peace  in  those  regions 
so  often  ravaged  by  religious  wars.  Not  only  did  he 
preach  tolerance,  but  he  defended  it  in  a  celebrated  work 
entitled  Le  Vieux  Cevenol.  Collecting  in  an  historical 
framework  all  the  laws  promulgated  against  the  Protest- 
ants since  Louis  XIV.'s  time,  he  composed  a  sort  of 
romance,  in  which  the  misfortunes  of  his  brothers  in  the 
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faith,  under  the  SAvay  of  that  barbarous  legislation,  were 
ingeniously  described  in  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Ambrose 
Borely,  an  imaginary  exile  whom  the  author  made  to  die 
in  London,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  years. 
Free  from  the  sectarian  exclusiveness  of  a  fraction  of  his 
party,  he  gave,  when  the  diocese  of  Nismes  lost  its  bishop 
Becdelievre,  expression  to  the  public  grief,  by  composing 
the  funeral  eulogy  of  that  venerable  man.  Count  Boissy 
d'Auglas,  then  residing  in  that  city,  sent  the  paper 
to  La  Harpe,  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  The  cele- 
brated critic  replied  :  "  You  have  sent  me  an  excellent 
piece  of  writing ;  here  is  true  eloquence,  that  of  the  soul 
and  of  feeling.  One  sees  that  all  that  flows  from  the 
author's  pen  is  inspired  by  the  virtues  he  celebrates.  I 
beg  you  to  thank  your  worthy  friend." 

For  a  long  time  a  generous  project  had  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  pastor  of  Nismes  ;  it  was  to  obtain  from  the 
government  the  grant  of  civil  rights  for  the  Protestants. 
Encouraged  by  La  Fayette,  who,  passing  through  Lan- 
guedoc  after  his  glorious  campaign  in  America,  had  pro- 
mised him  his  powerful  intervention,  he  went  to  Paris,  and, 
supported  by  the  man  who  was  then  called  the  citizen  of 
two  worlds,  and  who  was  surrounded  by  all  the  prestige 
of  his  rising  popularity,  and  warmly  backed  by  Males- 
herbes  and  by  the  Marquis  de  Breteuil,  he  obtained  from 
the  king  the  celebrated  edict  of  1787 — the  first  repara- 
tion of  Louis  XIV. 's  great  error.  Paul  Rabaut  still  lived, 
without  a  place  of  safety  where  to  rest  his  head.  Tlie 
old  pastor  of  the  desert  could  at  last  return  to  Nismes, 
and  build  a  house  in  a  street  which  was,  and  still  is,  called 
la  Rue  de  Monsieu?'  Paul. 

When  Louis  XVI.  convoked  the  States-general  in 
1789,  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne  was  named  the  first  of  the 
eight  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  which  the  district  of 
Toulouse  was  to  elect.  On  the  15th  March  1790,  he 
was   proclaimed   President   of  the  National  Assembly. 
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When  auuoiinciiig  tliis  uews  to  bis  father,  he  ended  his 
letter  with  these  words,  The  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  is  at  your  feet.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
demand  the  establishment  of  juries,  a  regulated  liberty 
for  the  press,  and,  above  all,  liberty  of  worship  and  of 
conscience,  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  edict  which 
the  Protestants  owed  to  the  happy  commencement  made 
by  the  monarch.  After  the  revolution  of  the  10th 
August,  he  was  soon  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  and  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  the  5th  December 
1793.  Paul  Rabaut  was  incarcerated  in  the  citadel  of 
Nismes,  and  was  not  released  until  after  the  9th  Ther- 
midor.  The  constitution  of  the  year  III.  having  defini- 
tively established  religious  liberty,  he  celebrated  its  inau- 
guration by  a  solemn  discourse,  in  which  he  evoked  the 
old  and  painful  memories  of  the  past,  and  moved  to  tears 
the  numerous  coDo;reo;ation  assembled  to  hear  him.  It 
was  the  last  time  the  noble  old  man  appeared  in  the 
pulpit.  He  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

OF   THE   PRESENT   STATE   OF  THE   DESCENDANTS   OF   THE 
REFUGEES   IN   SWITZERLAND. 

Progress  of  agkicultdre,  manufactures,  and  trade — Geneva  watches — 
Refugees  distinguished  in  politics  —  The  Odier  family  —  Benjamin 
Constant — Refugees  distinguished  in  literature,  arts,  and  sciences — 
James  Pradier— Spirit  of  proselttism— Severity  of  morals— Spirit  of 
CHARITY — Pious  legacies — Assistance  sent  to  the  Protestants  at  the 
galleys — Calandrin— Letter  from  Pontchartrain — End  of  the  semi- 
nary op  Lausanne — Confiscation  of  the  Geneva  purse — Amalgamation 
OF  the  colony  of  Berne  with  the  parish  of  La  Neuveville. 

Thus,  as  regarded  religion,  literature,  and  politics,  as 
well  as  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  tlie 
refugees  exercised  a  favourable  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  Protestant  Switzerland,  and  even  reacted,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  those  of  their  former  country.  The  salutary 
action  of  those  distinguished  men  and  their  descendants 
continued  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  has  not  ceased  even  in  our  own  day.  The  progress 
of  agriculture  in  tlie  Pays  de  Vaud  is  in  great  part  their 
work.  The  flourishing  state  of  the  country  around  Lau- 
sanne sufficiently  proves  the  superiority  of  the  modes  of 
cultivation  they  introduced  into  that  country,  already  so 
favoured  by  nature.  The  manufactures  they  took  with 
them  became  for  French  Switzerland,  and  for  the  canton 
of  Berne,  a  source  of  wealth  which  has  never  since  run 
dry.  The  fine  silk-manufactures  with  which  they  en- 
dowed their  new  country  have  never  ceased  to  improve 
in  their  hands,  and  to  afford  employment  to  a  multitude 
of  native  and  French  workmen.     In  the  artisan  class  at 
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Berne  are  still  easily  recognized  the  families  that  came 
from  Languedoc  and  Dauphine,  and  found  their  sup- 
port in  the  manufactures  established  after  the  revo- 
cation. The  principal  manufacture  for  which  Geneva 
is  indebted  to  them  was  further  developed  during  the 
first  period  of  the  Revolution  of  1789.  When  the  an- 
cient corporation  of  the  watchmakers  of  Paris  had  been 
mortally  injured  by  the  precipitate  suppression  of  the 
severe  but  useful  statutes  of  communities,  several  of  the 
first  manufacturers  left  France,  taking  with  them  their 
capital  and  the  special  skill  they  had  attained,  and  joined 
in  Switzerland  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  for  reli- 
gion's sake.  From  that  date,  Geneva  became  the  centre  of 
the  greatest  manufacture  of  watches  existing  in  Europe. 
It  not  only  rivalled  France,  but  France  became  its  tribu- 
tary, for  the  greatest  part  of  the  watches  sold  in  that 
country  were  taken  thither  by  Genevese  makers.  The 
same  state  of  things  still  exists ;  it  is  still  French  Swit- 
zerland, and  especially  Geneva,  M'hich  supplies  France 
with  watches  of  all  kinds.  The  French  watchmakers, 
particularly  those  of  Paris,  manufacture  comparatively 
few.  Swiss  trade,  too,  still  shows  signs  of  the  impulse  it 
received  from  the  intelligent  activity  of  tlie  refugees. 
The  Pourtales,  the  Coulons,  the  Terris,  have  founded  at 
Neucbatel  houses  which  vie  with  the  first  in  Europe.  At 
Geneva,  the  celebrated  banker,  John  Gabriel  Eynard, 
who  is  descended  from  a  family  of  Dauphine,  has  twice 
devoted  a  part  of  his  immense  fortune  to  the  service  of 
Greece,  which  owes  him  almost  its  existence. 

In  our  own  times,  several  descendants  of  refugees  have 
followed,  with  high  distinction,  the  political'  and  military 
careers.  Philip-Martha  Claparede,  wliose  father  died  at 
Geneva  in  1737,  after  having  been  for  some  time  coun- 
cillor of  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  was  captain  in  the 
French  service,  and  received,  as  reward  for  his  gallantry, 
the  decoration  of  the  order  of  Military  Merit.     General 
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Rath,  sprung  from  a  Genevese  family  originally  from 
Nismes,  fought  under  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  banner, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  was 
named  commandant  of  Zamosk.  Gouzy,  formerly  cap- 
tain of  Bernese  artillery,  is  now  (1851)  first  secretary  of 
the  section  of  the  French  chancery.  James  Fazy,  who 
for  several  years  maintained  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Geneva,  is  descended  from  a  calico-manu- 
facturer, who  obtained  burgher's  rights  in  1735,  and  whose 
father,  Anthony  Fazy,  was  a  refugee  from  the  valley  of 
Queyras,  near  Brian9on.  The  family  of  Anthony  Odier, 
who  fled  from  Pont-en-Royans,  in  Dauphine,  to  escape 
persecution,  and  established  himself  at  Geneva  in  1717, 
has  given  to  the  country  of  its  forefathers  two  men  who 
have  not  been  uninfluential  on  its  later  destinies.  The 
grandson  of  Anthony  returned  to  France  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  deputy  for  Paris  under  the 
restoration,  and  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Another  member  of  the  same  family,  Roman 
Odier,  was  deputy  for  the  Yonne.  Both  formed  part  of 
the  liberal  opposition  under  Charles  X.,  and  signed  the 
address  of  the  221.  Finally,  one  of  our  first  political 
writers,  and  most  brilliant  parliamentary  orators,  Benja- 
min Constant  de  Rebecque,  born  at  Lausanne  in  1767, 
was  also  of  an  emigrant  family.  His  father,  who  was  in 
correspondence  with  Voltaire,  was  colonel  of  a  Swiss 
regiment  in  the  Dutch  service.  Having  gone  to  France 
in  1795,  young  Benjamin  Constant  joined  the  moderate 
republican  party,  and  became  the  friend  of  Chenier, 
Louvet,  and  Daunou.  Controversial  writings  and  articles 
in  newspapers,  and  a  representation  made  at  the  bar  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  favour  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  refugees,  added  to  his  rising  reputation.  As 
member  of  the  trihunat  he  took  part  in  that  generous  but 
inopportune  opposition,  which  the  country,  wearied  by  dis- 
cord, did  not  understand,  and  which  irritated  a  power 
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strong  enough  to  dare  everything.  Sharing  tlie  fate  of 
the  elite  of  that  body,  and  soon  compelled  to  quit 
France,  he  retired  to  Weimar,  returned  to  France  on 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  ranged  himself  amongst 
the  chiefs  of  that  liberal  party  which  desired,  whilst 
maintaining  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  repudiating 
the  crimes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  to  insure  to  the  coun- 
try the  immortal  conquests  of  the  Revolution.  Elected 
deputy  by  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  he  never  ceased, 
as  orator,  writer,  journalist,  to  plead  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  to  struijo-le  against  the  retrograde  tendencies  which 
impelled  the  Restoration  to  its  ruin.  Re-elected  at  Paris 
in  1824,  at  Strasburg  in  1827  (notwithstanding  the  elec- 
tioneering frauds  employed  to  prevent  his  return),  he 
opposed  the  Angouleme  expedition  to  Spain,  the  law  of 
tendency,  and  several  other  government  measures.  When 
the  July  ordinances  appeared  he  was  at  his  country 
house,  ill,  and  suffering  from  a  painful  operation.  It  was 
in  this  state  that  he  received  a  note  from  La  Fayette  :  "  A 
terrible  game  is  playing  here  ;  our  heads  are  the  stake  ; 
bring  yours  ! "  Forgetting  his  ill  health,  he  instantly 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  shared  in  the  peril  and  in 
the  victory.  The  revolution  accomplished,  he  formed 
part  of  the  majority  which  awarded  the  crown  to  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  himself  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council  of  state.  He  survived 
but  for  a  few  days  the  triumph  of  his  principles.  He 
died  in  December  of  that  memorable  year  which,  it  was 
then  thought,  was  to  close  for  ever  the  era  of  revolutions 
by  the  happy  alliance  of  order  and  liberty. 

Literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences  are  also  in- 
debted to  the  descendants  of  the  French  Protestants 
who  retired  into  Switzerland  after  the  revocation.  Ben- 
jamin Constant  was  not  only  a  politician  of  high  and 
noble  standing,  he  was  also  a  distinguished  writer.  His 
work  on  Religion,  considdree  dans  sa  Source,  ses  Fonnes, 
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et  ses  Developpements,  is  remarkable  for  sagacity,  erudition, 
and  for  a  lucidity  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  Voltaire. 
Benjamin  Constant  did  not  shine  by  the  novelty  of  his 
ideas  ;  but  no  one  made  a  more  judicious  choice  of  those 
of  others,  or  rendered  science  more  accessible  to  ordinary 
intelligence.     If  representative  government  was  so  long 
popular  in  France,  he  is  certainly  one  of  those  to  whom 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  taught  it  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens.     Necker's  daughter,    the   illustrious    Madame  de 
Stael,  who  was  Constant's  patroness  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  and  who  shared  his  exile  at  Weimar,  was 
descended  by  her  mother's  side  from  an  emigrant  French 
lady,  who  had  married  a  pastor  of  the  Fays  de  Vaud. 
Mallet,  the  learned  Genevese,  who  passed  a  part  of  his 
life  in  Denmark,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history,  and 
where  he  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, belonged,  through  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Masson,  to  a  family  from  Champagne,  settled  at 
Geneva  for  two  generations.     In  this  same  city,  Peter 
Odier,  great-grandson  of  the  refugee   Anthony,  is  now 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  eminent  jurisconsults.     Two 
men  of  acknowledged  merit  in  scientific  studies,  John  de 
Charpentier,  the  naturalist,    and  a  chemist  still  young, 
but  already  celebrated,  are  descended,  like  Mallet  and 
Odier,  from  emigrant  families.     The  first-named,  whose 
ancestors  had  settled  in  Germany,  but  who  himself  is 
resident  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  is  the  author  of  a  re- 
markable memoir  on  the  Formation  des  Glaciers,  and  of 
an  Essai  sur  la  Constitution  Geographique  des  Py- 
renees, for  which  a  prize  was  given  by  the  Institute.    The 
second,  a  great-grandson  of  Gallissard  de  Marignac,  a 
refugee  from  Alais,  has  been  attached  as  chemist  to  the 
manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  has  since  been  named  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  of  which 
place  his  family  have  for  more  than  a  century  been  citi- 
zens. 
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The  arts  also  have  recently  received  a  certain  lustre 
from  the  descendants  of  the  fugitives.     Lugardon,  the 
historical  painter,  belongs  to  the  colony  of  Berne.     The 
painter  Lafon  is  also  descended  from  a  French  exile  who 
settled  in  that  city.      The  illustrious  statuary,  James 
Pradier,  born  at  Geneva  in  1792,  and  deceased  at  Paris 
in  1852,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  like  origin.     His 
ancestors  in  the  direct  line  fled  to  Switzerland  after  the 
revocation.     Pradier,  who  belonged  to  the  Institute  since 
IS27,  is  the  author  of  the  charming  group  of  the  three 
graces,  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  saloons  at   Versailles, 
of  the  Phidias  and  Prometheus  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  of  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  old  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, of  the  four  admirable  Fames  of  the  triumphal  arch 
de  I'Ftoile,  a  work  of  genius  which  alone  would  suffice 
for  the  reputation  of  a  great  artist — of  the  two  muses  of 
the  Fontaine  Moliere,  and  of  a  host  of  other  works,  as 
glorious  for  France,  where  he  rose  to  eminence,  as  for  the 
country  of  his  birth,  where  his  ancestors  had  found  so 
generous  a  welcome.     In  conclusion,  let  us  mention  the 
fine  museum  at  Geneva,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
liberality  of  General  Rath,  and  to  which  public  gratitude 
has  given  its  founder's  name. 

An  ardent  spirit  of  religious  proselytism  never  ceased 
to  animate  the  greater  part  of  the  refugees  and  of  their 
descendants.  When,  in  1707,  the  Genevese  William 
Franconis  furnished  the  fii'st  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  a  chamber  of  proselytes,  with  the  view  of  opposing  a 
barrier  to  the  propaganda  of  Rome,  and  of  supporting  the 
Catholics  who  desired  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion, 
the  company  of  pastors  delegated  for  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  chose,  for  the  very  first,  two 
French  exiles,  the  Marquis  Duquesne  and  the  Marquis 
d'ArziUiers.  A  second  chamber  of  proselytes  was  founded 
at  Berne  by  the  intervention  of  the  emigrants  settled  in 
that  canton. 
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These  deeply-rooted  convictions,  still  furtlier  fortified  by 
the  sufierings  of  exile,  contributed  to  maintain  amongst  tho 
refugees  the  pure  and  austere  morals  that  distinguished 
their  ancestors,  at  a  time  when  these  had  not  yet  been 
driven  from  their  native  land.  Union  reigned  in  the  inte- 
rior of  families.  The  pastors  severely  repressed  the  least 
act,  the  least  word,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  most  rigid 
propriety.  In  1689  the  direction  of  the  colony  of  Berne 
summoned  before  it  the  chiefs  of  manufactories,  to  exhort 
them  to  prevent  their  workmen  from  swearing  and  singing 
indecent  songs.  Luxury  was  rigorously  prohibited.  The 
style  of  dress  was  of  a  simplicity  that  contrasted  with  the 
magnificence  the  rich  then  gladly  displayed  in  their 
apparel.  One  day,  the  direction  of  Berne  gravely  deli- 
berated on  the  too  worldly  attire  of  the  women.  They 
were  forbidden  to  wear  the  head-dresses  called  fontanges 
and  other  head-dresses  several  stories  high,  to  repair,  it 
was  said,  the  bad  example  they  had  given.  Public 
opinion  unsparingly  blamed  the  pastors  themselves,  for 
having  gone  in  their  robes  to  tlie  burial  of  Marquis 
Duquesne  without  previous  authorisation  from  the  council. 
The  inspectors  of  the  colonies  desired  that  the  exiles,  by 
the  most  irreproachable  conduct,  might  form  an  elite 
society  to  serve  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  In 
1689,  those  of  Berne  ordered  the  persons  within  their 
jurisdiction  not  to  quit  their  houses  after  supper.  It 
was  recommending  them  to  lead  a  regular  and  pious  life, 
in  conformity  with  that  of  the  first  Christians.  On  the 
Sunday,  all  work  was  suspended.  In  1695,  the  direction 
of  Berne,  by  a  decree  at  which  we  ought  not  to  smile,  for- 
bade the  French  barbers  and  hairdresser's  to  shave  upon 
those  days  consecrated  to  prayer  and  repose. 

The  exiles,  whose  life  had  been  one  long  period  of 
devotion  to  their  faith,  transmitted  to  their  children 
sentiments  of  sympathy  with  the  persecuted,  of  charity 
to  the  poor,  which  were  never  belied,  and  of  which  his- 
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torj  affords  affecting  examples.  At  Lausanne  is  still 
cherished  the  memory  of  an  old  pastor  of  Saintes,  named 
JNIerlat,  ■who  never  gave  a  repast  to  his  friends  without 
exactly  calculating  its  cost,  and  allotting  the  same  sum  to 
the  poor  of  his  quarter.  It  was  not  until  after  his  death 
that  the  examination  of  his  papers  revealed  his  beueti- 
cence.  At  Berne,  the  secretary  of  the  Direction  of  the 
French  colony,  James  iNIourgues,  whose  name  well  deserves 
rescue  from  oblivion,  devoted  his  whole  life  to  relieving  the 
misfortunes  of  his  companions  in  exile,  and  died,  a  victim 
to  his  zeal,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years.  Sent  to 
Aarau  in  1699,  to  fulfil  a  highly  important  mission  to  the 
diet  of  the  evangelical  cantons,  he  hesitated  not,  with  a 
self-devotion  bordering  on  heroism,  to  set  out  upon  his 
journey  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  died,  soon  after  his 
return,  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  fatigue.  Besombes, 
Cabrid,  and  Couderc,  his  colleagues,  the  Marquis  d'Arzil- 
liers,  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  Peyrol,  Parlier,  the  Sieur 
de  Saligne,  were  never  weary,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  going  from  town  to 
town,  from  province  to  province,  neglecting  their  own 
affairs  for  those  of  their  brethren,  getting  up  subscriptions 
for  them,  and  pleading  their  cause  with  the  cantonal  au- 
thorities and  the  evangelical  diets.  A  great  number  of 
refugees,  some  of  whom  had  themselves  received  assistance 
in  the  day  of  tlieir  distress,  having  attained  to  competency 
or  to  fortune,  in  their  turn  enriched  with  their  gifts  the 
purse  of  Geneva,  the  French  hospital  of  Berne,  and  the 
Directions  of  the  colonies.  Amongst  these  pious  bene- 
factors may  be  cited  Stephen  Ilonjat,  who  bequeathed  in 
1740  to  the  Geneva  purse  the  sum  of  70,000  florins, 
equal  to  £6000  sterling  ;  Antliouy  de  Posseu  of  Tsismcs, 
who,  during  his  own  lifetime,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  cantons  the  sum  of  30,000  livres,  on  condition 
that  three -fourths  of  the  interest  should  be  divided 
amongst  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants,  especially 
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amongst  those  originally  from  Nismes ;  David  Perrin, 
who  died  in  London  in  1748,  and  who,  leaving  half  his 
fortune  to  the  French  churches  of  that  city,  disposed  of 
the  rest  in  favour  of  the  exiles  resident  at  Berne,  Coire, 
and  Zurich,  "  very  humbly  supplicating,"  said  he  in  his 
will,  "  the  venerable  magistrates  of  those  three  towns  to 
accept  this  little  mark  of  my  gratitude  and  just  restitu- 
tion for  the  numerous  charitable  favours  my  family  and 
I  received  from  them,  after  our  great  misfortunes  in 
France,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century ; "  the  mer- 
chant Rouvier,  who  bequeathed  10,000  louis-d'ors  to  the 
direction  of  the  Bernese  colony ;  de  Wattenwyl,  son  of 
the  haut  commandant  of  Berne,  and  of  a  French  mother 
whose  maiden  name  was  Morlot,  who  distributed  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  amongst  those  three  hundred 
refugees  whom  the  Direction  of  that  city  judged  most 
worthy  of  being  assisted  ;  Negret,  who  left  3000  livres  to 
the  indigent  French  of  the  same  canton  ;  Lord  Galloway, 
who  long  maintained  at  his  charges  more  than  fortyrefugees 
at  Vevay.  The  French  colonies  in  Switzerland  more  than 
once  extended  their  benevolence  to  the  Vaudois  of  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  they 
helped  them  to  rebuild  their  ruined  temples.  The 
purse  of  Geneva  did  not  content  itself  with  affording 
succour  to  its  own  poor.  It  often  sent  considerable  sums 
to  the  needy  French  of  the  colonies  of  Erlangen,  Cassel, 
Cologne.  A  part  of  its  funds  was  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  those  French  Protestants  who  had  been  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  religion's  sake.  The  refugees  of  Berne, 
Zurich,  Lausanne,  Basle,  SchafFbausen,  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  very  necessaries  of  life  to  aid  those  martyrs 
of  the  faith.  In  tlie  book  of  deliberations  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  colony  of  Berne  is  to  be  read,  under  date  of 
the  4th  March  1695  :  "1000  livres  tournois  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  galley-slaves  in  France.  A  collection  is  to  be 
made  amongst  the  refugees  in  Berne.     Letters  are  to  be 
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written  to  all  places  where  there  are  French  refugees,  to 
inform  them  of  the  sufferings  of  those  blessed  galley- 
slaves  {hienheureux  formats),  and  to  exhort  them  to  be 
liberal  in  their  favour."  Under  date  of  the  1st  April 
following,  "  Reboulet,  minister  of  Zurich,  sends  a  hun- 
dred crowns  for  our  poor  brethren  at  the  galleys."  He 
announces  a  collection  in  the  town.  Under  date  of  the 
13th  May,  "  The  churches  of  Merges,  Lausanne,  Vevay, 
Nyon,  send  money  for  the  galley-slaves." 

The  churches  of  Hameln,  Hanover,  Zell,  Magdeburg, 
Bremen,  those  of  England  and  Holland,  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  French  colonies  in  Switzerland,  and 
supported  by  their  intermediation  those  victims  of  fana- 
ticism, whom  they  called,  in  affecting  phrase,  their  poor 
brothers  in  the  galleys.  These  funds,  centralised  iu 
the  hands  of  the  direction  of  Berne,  were  habitually 
transmitted  to  Genevese  ministers,  who  had  agents  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and  were  in  the 
galleys  themselves.  For  many  years,  a  certain  Calandrin 
thus  transmitted  considerable  sums  to  the  galley-slaves 
at  Marseilles.  But  a  seizure  made  from  some  Geneva 
traders  put  the  French  government  on  the  scent  of 
this  intercourse,  of  which,  until  then,  it  had  in  vain  en- 
deavom-ed  to  discover  the  secret.  Bitter  complaints  were 
forthwith  addressed  to  the  republic.  The  minister  Pont- 
chartrain  himself  wrote  to  the  Resident  of  France,  on 
the  10th  September  1704  : — 

"  It  has  been  discovered,  by  the  evidence  of  several  Pro- 
testant galley-slaves,  that  the  Sieur  Calandrin,  minister  at 
Geneva,  is  in  continual  intercourse  with  them,  and  that 
he  writes  to  them  very  often  to  exhort  them  to  persist  in 
their  disobedience,  to  prevent  those  amongst  them  whom 
they  call  feeble  from  returning  to  their  duty,  and  to  offer 
considerable  pensions  to  some  of  those  who  have  abjured 
to  induce  them  to  retract.  He  sends  them  assistance  iu 
money,  which  is  distributed  every  day,  according  to  the 
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classes  into  which  thej  are  all  divided,  and  he  promises 
them  more  considerable  remittances.  The  King  has  com- 
manded me  to  inform  jou  of  this,  and  to  write  to  you 
that  his  intention  is  that  you  should  complain  to  the 
senate  of  this  proceeding,  which  tends  to  maintain  his 
subjects  in  disobedience  and  disorder,  and  demand  that 
such  precise  orders  may  be  given  to  this  minister,  and  to 
all  the  others,  that  none  of  them  may  persist  in  their 
evil  meddling.  You  will  be  pleased  to  inform  me  of  the 
success  of  your  representations." 

Once  more  the  feeble  Genevese  government  was  fain 
to  obey  the  Great  King's  injunction.  But  his  prohibition 
could  not  chill  the  ardent  sympathy  of  the  refugees  with 
their  suffering  brethren,  too  often  exposed  to  rigours  that 
were  spared  to  real  criminals.  The  intercourse,  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment,  was  quickly  renewed,  and  a  bene- 
volent fund,  secretly  established  at  Marseilles,  was  the 
channel  by  which  these  unfortunates  received  the  assist- 
ance sent  to  them  from  abroad.  It  was  not  until  later, 
when  the  persecutions  began  to  slacken,  that  a  part  of 
the  funds  intended  for  them  was  applied  to  the  seminary 
of  Lausanne. 

When  the  proclamation  of  liberty  of  worship,  and  the 
regular  organisation  of  the  reformed  churches  in  France, 
put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  this  religious  institution, 
the  various  foundations  that  had  maintained  it  ceased  to 
have  a  precise  object.  Accordingly,  from  the  year  1795, 
England  sent  no  more  money  to  the  Genevese  committee 
which  directed  its  administration.  The  Geneva  purse 
itself  now  no  longer  exists.  By  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the 
revolutionary  government,  instituted  in  1846,  it  was 
united  to  the  hospital,  and  its  funds,  which  still  amounted 
to  nearly  a  million  of  francs,  diverted  from  their  primitive 
destination,  have  since  been  employed  to  assist  indis- 
criminately all  the  citizens  of  the  canton,  those  of  Gene- 
vese as  well  as  of  French  origin,  and  Catholics  as  well 
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as  Protestants.  The  radical  revolution  accomplished  in 
that  little  state  lias  effaced  every  vestige  of  the  benefits 
the  refugees  had  received  from  the  old  republic,  and  -which 
constituted  an  envied  privilege  in  favour  of  their  de- 
scendants. 

At  Lausanne,  as  at  Geneva,  the  two  classes  of  popula- 
tion, daily  more  closely  blended  by  intermarriages  and  by 
the  community  of  language  and  religion,  have  long  been 
entirely  confounded  with  each  other.  Nevertheless,  the 
old  corporation,  generally  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
French  Purse,  still  possesses  rich  revenues  which  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  the  refugees. 

In  German  Switzerland,  at  Berne,  at  Basle,  at  Zurich, 
the  emigrants  gradually  adopted,  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  language  and  usages  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  dwelt.  A  tolerably  large 
number  gradually  went  to  rejoin  their  brethren  settled  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
their  former  country.  Nevertheless  the  colony  of  Berne 
has  lasted  until  our  day,  but  since  1850  it  is  joined  to 
the  parish  of  La  Neuveville.  The  contract  of  emhour- 
geoisement,  of  which  the  original  act  is  deposited  in  the 
State  archives  of  the  canton,  states  that  the  coinmune 
hourgeoise  of  La  Neuveville  receives  into  its  corporation 
all  the  persons  belonging  to  the  parish  of  the  French 
colony  of  Berne  ;  that  this  reception  extends  not  only  to 
persons  actually  living,  but  to  their  descendants  ;  that, 
in  return,  the  parish  of  the  French  colony  gives  up,  as 
price  of  its  emhoiirgeoisement,  to  that  of  La  Neuveville, 
all  the  fortune  it  possesses,  that  is  to  say,  94,683  Swiss 
francs.  This  act,  ratified  by  the  great  council  of  Berne 
in  1851,  has  henceforward  force  of  law,  and  regulates  for 
ever  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
Bernese  colony,  whose  importance  has  greatly  declined. 
The  last  census,  taken  in  1845,  showed  only  fourteen 
families    remaining,    consisting    of    eighty-six    persons. 
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These  were  all  that  remained  of  more  than  two  hundred 
families,  of  which  the  colony  consisted  dm*ing  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  its  existence.  The  others  are  either 
extinct  or  have  joined  the  communes  of  French  Switzer- 
land, or  are  wholly  confounded  with  the  Bernese.  The 
fourteen  families  are  tliose  of  Courant,  Leyris,  Ferrier, 
George,  Gouzy,  Guirodon,  Lugardon,  Nogaret,  Olivier, 
Pages,  Pecholier,  Rieux,  Vieux,  Volpilliere.  Almost  all 
of  them  still  reside  in  the  town  where  their  ancestors 
established  themselves,  and  have  preserved  the  use  of  the 
French  language  as  a  distinctive  sign  of  then-  origin. 
Some  have  recently  returned  to  France,  and  inhabit 
Paris,  still  preserving  their  rights  as  membei'S  of  the 
commune  of  La  Neuveville. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  REFUGEES   IN  DENMAEK. 

Memorial  of  the  Bishop  of  Zealand  against  the  refugees — Christian  V.'s 
EDICT  in  1681 — Queen  Charlotte -Amelia  —  Second  edict  of  1685  — 
CoLONT  op  Copenhagen — Colony  of  Altona — Colonies  op  Fredericia 

AND  GlUCKSTADT. 

The  military  refugees— Louis  XIV.'s  ordinance — Count  de  Rote — Re- 
fugee sailors — Progress  op  agriculture  in  Denmark — Introduction 
of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco — Rural  economy  of  the  planters  op 
Fredericia — Progress  op  navigation  and  trade — New  manufactures 
—  Literary  influence  of  the  refugees  —  La  Placette  —  Mallet  — 
Morality  of  the  refugees — Examples  of  charity — Present  state  of 
the  colony  of  Fredericia  —  Present  state  op  the  colonies  op 
Copenhagen  and  Altona. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia  were  countries  too  distant 
and  too  poor  to  attract  a  large  number  of  refugees.  The 
difference  of  religion  must  also  have  contributed  to  make 
tlie  Calvinists  of  France  prefer  countries  where  thej  were 
certain  of  greater  advantages  and  a  better  welcome.  The 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  adopted  in  Denmark  in  1530, 
prevailed  there  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  creed;  and  the  reyolution  of 
1660,  by  concentrating  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
monarch,  iuiposed  upon  liim  the  obligation  to  change 
nothing  in  the  religion  of  the  state.  Lutheran  orthodoxy 
then  repelled  Calvin's  doctrine  as  a  dangerous  heresy. 
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When  the  emigrants  went  to  Brandenburg  it  was  discussed 
whether  they  should  not  be  induced  to  enter  Denmark  with 
a  view  to  the  prosperity  of  its  manufactures.  Bagger,  bishop 
of  Zealand,  addressed  a  memorial  to  King  Christian  V., 
designed  to  alarm  him  concerning  the  dangers  to  which 
he  would  expose  himself  by  granting  free  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  to  those  foreigners.  "  When  God  shall  see 
fit,"  he  said  to  that  prince,  "  to  raise  up  this  poor  country, 
and  to  strengthen  its  columns,  I  am  persuaded  he  will  in- 
spire your  majesty  with  other  measures  than  the  mixture 
of  religions."  The  court  preacher  was  equally  narrow- 
minded  and  exclusive  in  his  views.  In  his  sermons  he 
maintained  that  the  power  of  kings  is  of  divine  origin, 
and  recognises  no  other  superior  but  God  in  the  spiritual 
as  in  the  temporal  order;  that,  consequently,  it  is  their 
interest  to  maintain  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  is  easily 
reconciled  with  absolute  government,  and  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  Calvinism,  founded  on  a  contrary  principle. 
The  treaty  of  alliance  signed  by  France  and  Denmark  in 
1682,  and  the  monthly  subsidy  of  50,000  francs  paid  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  Christian  V.,  must  also  have  added  to  the 
coldness  towards  the  refugees  with  which  such  efforts  were 
made  to  inspire  the  latter  prince.  Nevertheless,  in  1681, 
upon  intelligence  of  the  first  dragonnades,  and  of  the 
abduction  of  children,  the  Danish  monarch  was  moved, 
and  published  a  declaration  by  which  he  bound  himself 
to  protect  those  fugitives  who  should  seek  an  asylum  in 
his  States,  and  to  permit  them  to  build  temples,  with  the 
promise  that  they  should  never  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion.  He,  moreover,  promised  to  exempt 
artisans  from  payment  of  entrance  duty  on  their  furniture, 
and  on  the  implements  of  their  craft,  and  to  liberate  them 
for  eight  years  from  all  taxes,  provided  they  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  brought  up  their  children  in  the 
Lutheran  faith.  In  1685  they  were  released  from  this 
last  obligation,  thanks  to  the  intercession  of  Charlotte- 
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Amelia,  wife  of  Christian  V.  This  queen,  -who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  greatest  virtues,  and  "whose  name  is 
still  venerated  in  Denmark,  was  daughter  of  AVilliam  VI., 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  belonged  to  the  Calvinist  sect, 
and  niece  of  the  princess  of  Tarentum,  who  lierself  had 
suffered  in  France  for  the  Protestant  cause.  She  kept  up 
a  close  correspondence  with  her  uncle,  the  Great  Elector, 
M^io,  full  of  zeal  for  the  refugees,  communicated  the  warm 
sympathy  he  felt  for  them  to  all  the  princes  of  his  own 
religion;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Lu- 
theran clergy,  and  the  hostility  of  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  fugitives  M-ere  favourably  received.  In  1685  the 
king,  at  the  reiterated  request  of  the  queen,  and  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  the  elector,  issued  a  new  edict  in  their  favour. 
He  bound  himself  to  receive  all  who  should  choose  to 
settle  in  his  dominions.  He  promised  to  persons  of  quality 
and  nobles  the  same  distinctions  to  which  they  had  aright 
in  France;  and  to  military  men  the  same  rank  they  had 
held  in  the  French  army.  Young  gentlemen  were  to  be 
placed  in  his  regiments  of  guards.  Persons  desirous  of 
founding  manufactories  were  to  have  houses  given,  and 
advances  made  to  them,  and  were  to  enjoy  certain  privi- 
leges and  immunities.  This  edict  gave  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  immigration  into  Denmark.  Several  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  refugees  had  already  gone  thither 
before  the  revocation;  and  one  of  them,  the  Count  do 
Roye,  had  become  marshal  of  the  Danish  troops.  A 
crowd  of  others  soon  followed.  The  commercial  intercourse 
that  kingdom  maintained  with  France  M'ould  doubtless 
have  disposed  several  houses  of  Bordeaux,  La  Rochclle, 
and  Nantes  to  transfer  themselves  to  Copenhagen,  if  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  had  not  counteracted,  by  artful  delays, 
the  wise  measures  of  the  court.  These  families,  enriched 
by  trade,  which  Denmark  should  have  been  overjoyed  to 
acquire  as  subjects,  transferred  to  England  and  Holland 
the  elements  of  prosperity  which  had  for  a  moment  been 

2n 
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promised  to  the  former  country.  Nevertheless,  the  number 
of  refugees  was  still  sufficiently  considerable  to  form 
a  congregation  at  Copenhagen,  whose  first  pastor  was 
Menard,  son  of  the  former  preacher  at  Charenton,  who 
had  settled  at  the  Hague,  and  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  attached  to  his  person.  The  States-general  of  Holland 
granted  a  subsidy  of  a  thousand  florins  to  aid  them  in  con- 
structing a  temple.  The  queen  herself  laid  its  first  stone 
in  1688,  and  moreover  created  a  fund  the  revenue  from 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pastors. 
To  give  more  lustre  to  this  first  French  colony,  she  under- 
took to  attract  thither  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators 
of  the  Calvinist  church,  Du  Bosc,  former  pastor  of  Caen. 
The  Count  de  Roye  and  the  Marquis  de  Laforest  offered 
him,  in  the  queen's  name,  great  advantages  for  himself  and 
his  family  if  he  would  settle  at  Copenhagen.  He  preferred 
accepting  the  ministry  of  the  French  church  at  Rotterdam, 
whither  the  greater  part  of  his  flock  had  retired.  The 
queen  then  got  Frederick- William  to  send  Laplacette,  of 
Pontac  in  Beam,  who  at  first  had  settled  at  Berlin,  and 
had  been  received  there  with  a  distinction  proportioned 
to  his  merit,  to  the  capital  of  Denmark,  and  she  had  him 
appointed  minister  of  the  church  whose  founder  she  was. 
In  1699  she  called  thither  Theodore  Blanc,  who  for  six 
years  had  fulfilled  the  functions  of  pastor  to  one  of  the 
French  churches  in  London.  But  she  was  not  always 
poM'erful  enough  to  defend  this  feeble  community  against 
the  persevering  enmity  of  the  bishop  of  Zealand  and  of 
the  court  preacher.  An  edict,  published  in  1690,  and 
obtained  by  those  two  zealots,  ordered  children  born  of 
mixed  marriages  to  be  brought  up  in  the  established 
religion  of  the  state,  and  forbade  the  ringing  of  bells  to 
summon  the  Calvinists  to  divine  worship. 

A  second  French  colony  was  founded  at  Altona.  Al- 
ready, in  1582,  that  town  had  served  as  place  of  retreat  to 
a  crowd  of  Walloons  whom  the  Duke  of  Alba's  cruelties 
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bad  driven  from  the  Low  Countries,  At  the  besinniuo; 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj,  Count  Ernest  de  Scliauniburg, 
sovereign  of  a  part  of  tlie  duchj  of  Holstein,  allowed  them 
to  build  a  temple,  which  was  completed  in  1603,  and  in 
which  thej  were  authorized  freely  to  exercise  the  Calvinist 
religion.  This  congregation,  composed  of  Dutch,  Germans, 
and  French  Walloons,  was  ministered  to  at  first  bj  pastors 
who  preached  alternately  in  the  three  languages.  But 
the  French  group  having  been  reinforced  in  168G  by 
refugees  from  France,  a  separation  was  the  result,  and  two 
congregations  were  formed,  one  French,  the  other  German- 
Dutch.  The  first  comprised  not  only  the  French  domi- 
ciled at  Altona,  but  those  who,  for  commercial  reasons, 
had  settled  at  Hamburg,  and  who,  unable  there  to  obtain 
from  magistrates  or  clergy  liberty  of  public  worship, 
connected  themselves  with  the  church  of  the  neighbour-, 
ing  town.  Amongst  the  pastors  who  led  this  double  flock 
the  most  celebrated  was  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  who  after- 
wards went  to  Berlin. 

The  colonies  of  Copenhagen  and  Altona  were  not  the 
only  ones  formed  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Denmark.  Two  others  established  themselves,  but  rather 
later,  at  Fredericia  and  Gluckstadt. 

The  town  of  Fredericia,  situated  in  Jutland,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Little  Belt,  was  founded  by  King  Frederick  III., 
who  built  it  in  1650,  on  the  site  afterwards  called  the  Field 
of  the  Reformed.  Destroyed  in  16.37  by  the  Swedish 
general  Wrangel,  it  was  reconstructed  by  the  same  prince 
on  a  new  plan,  at  some  distance  from  the  former  place.  He 
intended  it  as  a  fortress  to  cover  Jutland  and  Funen,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  a  commercial  town  which  mi<2;ht  serve 
as  entrepot  to  the  Baltic  trade.  In  1720,  Frederick  IV. 
called  thither  some  forty  French  families,  refugees  in  Bran- 
denburg, and  distributed  amongst  them  the  half  of  those 
lands  which  the  natives  left  waste  for  want  of  hands  to 
till  them.     Twenty  of  these  families  dispersed  themselves 
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through  Zealaud.  The  others  remained  at  Fredericia, 
and  received  as  their  share  the  Field  of  the  Reformed 
(a  name  it  then  received),  ^vhich  ^vas  still  covered  '^'ith 
the  ruins  of  the  houses  burned  by  the  Swedes  ;  another 
field,  at  a  greater  elevation,  called  the  Seeberg  ;  and  some 
pieces  of  laud  designated  by  the  name  of  Kampen,  signi- 
fying enclosures.  The  King  allowed  them  to  form  a  com- 
munity distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  their  minister  for  ten  years.  He  authorised 
them  to  elect  a  judge  to  terminate  their  differences,  and 
exempted  them  for  twenty  years  from  all  taxes.  Finally, 
he  recommended  them  to  the  special  protection  of  the 
magistrates  and  military  commandant  of  the  city. 

The  French  emigration  into  Denmark  M-as  chiefly 
military  and  agricultural.  A  certain  number  of  Huguenot 
officers  took  service  in  the  Danish  army.  On  the  12th 
May  1689,  Louis  XIV.  ordered  that  those  of  his  subjects 
■who  had  quitted  France  after  the  revocation,  and  had 
entered  the  army  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  should  iu 
future  enjoy  half  the  revenue  of  the  property  they  had  left 
in  the  kingdom,  on  condition  of  their  transmitting,  half- 
yearly,  a  formal  certificate  from  the  French  ambassador 
at  Copenhagen,  attesting  that  they  were  serving  under 
the  Danish  colours.  This  ordinance,  published  on  the 
Northern  frontiers,  had  for  its  object  to  withdraw  from 
England  and  Holland  the  refugees  who  had  retired  into 
those  two  countries  before  the  expedition  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  King  supposed  that  they  would  feel  repug- 
nant to  serve  against  their  former  country,  and  endea- 
voured to  open  to  them  a  new  asylum  in  the  pay  of  a 
sovereign  who  was  at  least  neutral.  But  this  tardy 
measure  was  without  effect.  Few  refugees  were  tempted 
to  quit  the  active  service  of  William  III.,  for  that  of  a 
pacific  Prince  "who  could  offer  them  neither  glory  nor 
riches.  Either  before  or  after  this  ordinance,  however, 
the  Danish  army  received  into  its  ranks  many  French 
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officers  of  distinction.     The  most  celebrated,  Frederick 
Charles  de  la   Rochefoucault,   Count   de  Roye  and  de 
Rouci,  a  former  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  named  Grand  Marshal,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  Danish  troops.     He  left  France  before 
the  revocation,  with  the  King's  special  authorization,  and 
was  joined  in  Denmark  by  the  Countess  de  Roye,  whom 
the  court  of  France  dared  not  retain,  but  who  was  allowed 
to  take  with  her  only  her  two  eldest  daughters,  one  of 
whom  afterwards  married  in  England  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
The  two  younger  ones,  and  two  sons  under  age,  were 
taken  from  her  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  their  uncle, 
Count  de  Duras,  and  their  conversion  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  education  given  to  the  children  of 
Protestants  brought  up  at  a  distance  from  their  families. 
The  Marquis  of  Laforest,  an  ex-colonel,  M-as  appointed 
captain   of  a  company   of  life-guards  ;    and,  powerfully 
supported  by  his  new  sovereign,  he  obtained  the  entire 
restitution  of  his  property  in  France.    He  was  a  friend  of 
INIarshal  Schomberg,  and  for  a  moment  Christian  V.  had 
the  idea  of  sending  him  to  serve  in  the  army  of  William 
III,,  whose  triumph  he  foresaw  ;  but  he  abstained,  for  fear 
of  losing  the  pension  he  owed  to  the  far-sighted  policy  of 
Louis  XIV.     "  Your  Majesty,"  wrote  the  French  am- 
bassador, "  may  judge,  by  the  conduct  of  this  court,  and 
must  be  fully  persuaded,  that  it  will  always  be  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest."     John   Louis  de  Jaucourt,  lord  of 
Bussieres,  after  havinsj  first  fought  under   the   flaor   of 
Orange,  and  covered  liimself  with  glory  at  the  battle  of 
Nerwindeu,  entered  the  king  of  Denmark's  service,  and 
died  a  colonel   at  Copenhagen.      Peter  de  Montargues 
passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  Prussian  army  into  those  of 
the  Danish  army,  and  died  a  major-general  at  Oldenburg 
in  1768.     "  There  are  here  several  poor  French  officers," 
wrote  the  French  ambassador  at  Copenhagen  in  1687, 
"  who  would  perhaps  be  tempted,  if  they  were  assisted  to 
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pay  their  debts,  and  provided  "with  means  to  return  to 
France."  These  were  the  brothers  de  la  Barre,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Count  de  Roje,  and  who  were  nephews 
of  ]\Iadame  de  Reguier,  lad}^  of  honour  to  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  who  left  France  before  the  revocation,  bv  par- 
ticular favour  due  to  the  intercession  of  tlie  Marquis  de 
Ruvign  J ;  Susannet,  nephew  of  the  academician  Dangeau, 
and  previously  captain  of  dragoons  in  the  regiment  of 
Tesse,  afterwards  captain  in  Christian  V.'s  regiment  of 
guards  ;  La  Sarrie,  captain  of  cavalry  ;  de  Cheusses,  Le 
Baux,  and  several  others.  Notwithstanding  the  endeavours 
of  Louis  XI V.'s  representative,  in  1693,  these  men  were 
still  numerous  enough  to  obtain  that  a  French  almoner 
should  be  attached  to  the  Danish  army,  and  the  synod  of 
the  Low  Countries,  assembled  at  Breda,  to  whom  they 
applied,  sent  them  Daniel  Brunier. 

With  the  Protestant  officers  who  retired  into  Denmark, 
must  be  included  a  certain  number  of  sailors,  who  at  first 
had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  and  whom  the  Count  de 
Roye,  by  means  of  a  secret  agent  at  Haarlem,  induced  to 
join  the  Danish  fleet.  They  were  for  the  most  part  skil- 
ful seamen,  from  whom  great  services  must  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  brilliant  recompenses  were  offered  them. 

The  refugees  powerfully  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
ao^riculture  in  the  Danish  monarchy.  Some  settled  in 
Iceland,  and  there  introduced  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
iiax.  The  others,  fixed  in  the  Danish  peninsula,  in  the 
islands  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  Holstein,  introduced  the 
superior  processes  of  French  agriculture,  and  originated 
several  new  objects  of  cultivation — the  most  important 
being  tobacco,  which  they  had  already  acclimatised  in 
Biandenburg,  and  whose  use  was  becoming  more  and 
more  general  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Great  quantities 
of  this  plant  were  annually  exported  from  the  Prussian 
States  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Silesia,  Bohemia, 
and  even  into  Holland,  when,  in  1720,  King  Frederick 
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IV.  succeeded,  bj  great  promises,  in  drawing  into  Lis 
kingdom  a  certain  number  of  those  skilful  cultivators,  and 
in  establishing  a  colony  of  them  at  Fredericia.  By  a 
special  privilege  he  freed  their  tobacco  for  twenty  years 
from  all  the  imposts  to  which  other  goods  were  subjected 
on  their  entrance  into  the  towns  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Exposed  to  all  the  variations  of  such  a  trade,  often  im- 
peded in  their  sales  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Danes,  some- 
times even  attacked  in  their  property  by  cunning  and 
intrigue,  the  little  colony  of  Fredericia  did  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  its  royal  founder.  In  spite  of  obstacles 
it  never  ceased  to  prosper  and  multiply,  so  much  so,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  formed  a  society  of 
more  than  a  hundred  families,  composed  of  five  hundred 
or  six  hundred  persons,  who  commanded  public  esteem  by 
their  industry  and  activity.  To  them  the  town  of  Fre- 
dericia owed  the  flourishing  condition  it  soon  attained. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  pro- 
sperity was  unmistakable.  It  sufficed  to  compare  the 
magnificent  spectacle  presented  by  its  highly  cultivated 
plains  with  the  fields  surrounding  other  Danish  towns 
which  also  owed  their  subsistence  to  agriculture.  The 
difi'erence  was  striking.  To  the  refugees  belonged  the 
entire  glory  of  having  brouglit  about  this  happy  change, 
for,  before  their  arrival,  no  part  of  the  kingdom  presented  so 
unprosperous  an  appearance ;  and  after  their  establishment, 
noM'here  did  the  earth  produce  finer  and  more  abundant 
crops  than  at  Fredericia. 

The  rural  economy  of  the  French  planters,  imitated 
since  then  in  several  provinces  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
consisted  in  keeping  the  land  always  clean,  and  thus  pre- 
paring it  to  receive  the  different  seeds  ;  in  varying  the 
crops  from  one  year  to  another,  so  as  to  avoid  exhausting 
the  land,  and  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and,  finallj^, 
in  periodically  manuring  it.  This  method  combined  prc- 
jcious  advantages.       The    cultivation  of   tobacco,  subse- 
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qiiently  conibiDed  with  that  of  potatoes,  cleansed  the  soil, 
and  made  it  capable  of  giving  magnificent  crops  of  wheat. 
Thus  purified,  the  land  produced  grain  of  superior 
quality.  The  colonists'  method  was  not  only  advanta- 
geous, but  indispensable.  The  argillaceous  lands  of  that 
part  of  Jutland  required  great  labour  to  get  them  into 
heart.  More  than  one  agriculturist  who  tried  to  abandon 
the  system,  saw  himself  compelled  to  revert  to  it  in  a  few 
years'  time.  The  refugees,  not  possessing  enough  land  to 
occupy  them  all  the  year,  found  a  new  resource  in  planta- 
tions on  joint  account.  The  neighbouring  landholders 
made  over  to  them  annually  a  certain  portion  of  their 
fields  to  cultivate,  and  especially  to  grow  tobacco  in.  The 
French  colonists  found  the  plants  and  the  labour,  and, 
when  the  tobacco  was  sold,  the  two  parties  divided  the 
produce  equally.  This  arrangement  was  profitable  to  both. 
The  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  improved  the  land,  pre- 
pared it  to  receive  wheat,  and  moreover  procured  the 
proprietor  an  immediate  profit.  The  planter,  for  his 
part,  received  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  exertions.  Thus 
did  the  French  colony  cultivate  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred tonnes  of  land  in  the  district  of  Fredericia,  and,  by 
its  system  of  alternate  culture,  transform  them  into  an 
immense  garden.  It  further  supplied  the  large  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  labourers,  mowers,  reapers, 
and  gardeners,  at  once  faithful  and  skilful,  and  all  the 
more  useful  and  necessary  that,  since  the  partition  of  the 
common  lands  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages, 
workmen  of  that  class  had  become  more  scarce  and  in 
greater  request. 

To  the  tobacco  and  potatoes  which  the  refugees  intro- 
duced at  Fredericia,  and  to  the  wheat  whose  cultivation 
they  improved,  must  be  added  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
several  other  vegetables  previously  unknown  in  Denmark, 
and  whose  exportation  soon  produced  considerable  sums. 
These  various  products  annually   loaded   many  vessels. 
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Fresh  activity  was  thus  given  to  Danish  navigation,  for 
the  merchants  of  Fredericia  found  themselves  in  possession 
of  a  branch  of  commerce  which  was  for  them  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  wealth.  Tliej  obtained  for  the  colonists' 
wlieat  one-third  more  than  for  the  wheats  of  the  other 
provinces.  Tobacco  alone  annually  brought  in  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  tliousand  rix-dollars,  and  thirty  to  thirty-five 
tliousand  during  the  American  War.  In  exchange  they 
purchased  tlie  various  articles  the  inhabitants  required 
for  their  own  consumption.  Thanks  to  the  refugees, 
Fredericia,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  was  but  a  poor  sort  of  borough,  was  less  than 
a  hundred  years  later  amongst  the  most  opulent  towns  in 
Jutland. 

Thus  did  the  agricultural  colony  of  Fredericia  contri- 
bute to  the  progress  of  Danish  commerce.  The  national 
manufactures  were  also  indebted  to  it  for  a  favourable 
impulse.  The  refugees  supplied  the  country  with  farriers, 
coopers,  glaziers,  and  especially  with  cloth  and  tobacco 
manufacturers.  Persecution  had  driven  from  France  one 
of  the  most  skilful  glass-makers  of  tlie  time,  John  Henry 
de  Moor,  doubtless  a  member  of  one  of  those  Dutch 
families  which  Colbert  had  brought  into  the  kingdom  to 
stimulate  that  description  of  manufacture.  He  esta- 
blished himself  at  Copenhagen,  and  took  his  workmen 
with  him,  thus  first  introducing  into  Denmark  a  branch 
of  manufactures  previously  unknown  in  the  country. 
When  the  Marquis  of  Bonrepaus  succeeded,  in  1686,  in 
sending  back  to  France  the  workmen  of  a  refugee  who  had 
established  a  linen-manufactory  at  Ipswich,  that  refugee 
left  England  for  Denmark,  taking  his  looms  with  liim. 

The  literary  influence  of  the  refugees  in  Denmark  was 
naturally  very  restricted.  A  small  number  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  M'hose  genius  was  radically  different  from 
theirs,  they  could  not  exercise  over  the  Danes  that  civil- 
izing ascendancy  they  elsewhere  exerted  with  such  happy 
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results.  They  gave  to  Denmark  two  writers  who  were 
rot  witlioiit  influence  on  the  public  mind.  These  were 
Laplacette  and  Mallet.  The  first,  who  has  been  sur- 
named  the  Nicole  of  the  Protestants,  was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  pastors  at  Beam,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  quit  the  kingdom  in  1685.  He  went  to  Berlin,  was 
thence  called  to  Copenhagen  bj  the  queen,  and  passed 
twenty-five  years  in  the  midst  of  the  French  colony  of 
that  city.  Then,  seeking  a  place  of  repose  for  his  old 
age,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  ended  his  life  in  the 
society  of  the  refugees  at  Utrecht  in  1718,  aged  eighty 
years. 

Laplacette's  numerous  works  were  all  composed  in 
exile.  Like  Nicole,  a  Christian  moralist,  he  undertook 
for  those  of  his  religion  what  the  Port-Royal  writer 
liad  done,  in  his  Easays,  for  those  of  his  creed.  No  one 
professed  a  more  sincere  admiration  for  that  skilful  con- 
troversialist, the  most  formidable,  perhaps,  after  Arnauld, 
of  the  rude  champions  Jansenism  sent  to  the  encounter  of 
Reform,  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  recommence  the 
work  accomplished  with  so  much  success  by  him  he  had 
taken  as  his  model.  The  motives  he  alleges  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  attempts  give  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  his 
mental  character. — 

"  I  admit,"  he  says  of  Nicole's  Essays,  "  that  it  is  an 
excellent  work,  by  whose  reading  much  profit  is  to  be 
gained.  But  I  do  not  think  it  should  prevent  us  from 
working  on  our  part  in  the  cause  of  Christian  morality. 
First,  that  morality  is  of  so  vast  an  extent  that  neither 
the  work  of  wliicli  I  speak,  nor  many  such  works,  sufiice 
to  exhaust  it.  It  is  a  fount  of  instruction  which  never 
dries  up.  Moreover,  the  instructions  of  this  author,  usually 
turning  on  the  hypotheses  of  the  religion  he  professes,  are 
often  useless,  and  always  suspicious  to  Protestants,  who 
fear,  in  reading  them,  to  take  dangerous  errors  for  salu- 
tary truths.  Besides  which,  the  author  takes  such  high 
flights  that  many  readers  are  unable  to  follow  him.     He 
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even  propounds  certain  exaggerated  maxims,  'wliidi  cast 
doubt  upon  the  truth  of  others  more  solid.  Thus  this 
book,  however  complete  it  maj  appear,  is  no  hindcrance 
to  the  production  of  another,  which  may  not  be  finer  or 
better  written — for  that  w^ere  difficult — but  at  least  more 
useful  to  Protestants,  more  conformable  to  their  hypo- 
theses, more  within  the  reach  of  all  kinds  of  readers, 
more  suited,  in  a  word,  to  instruct  in  the  obligations  of 
Christianit}"  and  their  true  extent." 

But,  with  the  exception  of  the  analogous  aim  proposed, 
the  two  moralist  writers  resemble  each  other  little,  and 
Nicole's  superiority  is  immense.  Far  away  from  France, 
then  almost  the  only  centre  of  literary  movement,  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  little  society  of  refugees  strongly  attached 
to  their  religion,  but  occupied,  before  all  things,  with  the 
care  of  securing  for  themselves  subsistence,  Laplacette 
was  fain  to  confine  himself  to  being  useful,  to  convince, 
and  to  edify.  He  succeeded  in  expounding  just  ideas  w4th 
remarkable  lucidity,  and  it  has  with  reason  been  said  that 
Christian  morality  is,  in  his  books,  the  best  classified  of 
sciences.  But  neither  poetry,  eloquence,  nor  warmth  are 
there  to  be  found.  It  is  true  that  they  are  neither  cold 
nor  dry,  but  everywhere  exhibit  the  marks  of  a  calm, 
serene,  and  profoundly  Christian  mind. 

Laplacette  had  retained  a  very  decided  taste  for 
beauties  of  style  and  thought.  But  in  this  respect  he 
was  restricted  to  the  recollections  of  his  youth.  He  quotes 
in  his  works  Godeau,  Brebeuf,  La  Bruyere,  but  he  says 
nothino;  of  Boileau  or  Racine,  so  familiar  to  most  of  the 
refugees  established  in  Holland.  The  parts  he  praises 
in  the  works  that  please  him,  are  those  that  really  deserve 
eulogium,  as  for  instance,  those  fine  lines  by  Brebeuf, 
imitated  from  Lucan,  and  relating  to  the  invention  of 
writing : — 

"  C'est  de  lui  que  nous  vint  cet  art  ing^nieux 
Dc  peindre  la  parole  et  de  parler  aux  yeux, 
Et,  par  les  traits  divers  de  figures  tracees, 
Donuer  de  la  couleur  et  du  corps  aux  pensSes." 
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He  is  also  verj  fond  of  this  quatrain  by  Godeau,  and 
he  gives  his  reason  for  liking  it : — 

"  La  vie  est  proche  de  la  mort, 

Lorsqu'on  Ten  croit  plus  eloignSe : 

C'est  line  toile  d'araignee 
Qui  se  file  avec  peine  and  se  rompt  sans  effort." 

"  When  I  first  read  these  four  lines,"  he  says,  "  I  was 
charmed  with  them,  and  I  still  am  so  each  time  that  they 
recur  to  my  mind.  But  what  constitutes  the  beauty  of 
this  thought '?  Its  expression  is  beautiful,  noble,  and 
natural ;  but  even  in  these  respects  it  has  nothing  extra- 
ordinary. What  then  is  the  quality  that  pleases  1  It 
is,  to  my  thinking,  the  exactness  of  its  truth,  the  justness 
of  the  metaphor,  and  its  utility,  that  renders  it  so  worthy 
to  be  meditated  upon  ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  something  touching 
which  one  cannot  but  feel,  and  which  one  feels  with 
pleasure,  so  that  one  is  glad  to  give  One's  attention  to  it." 
These  words  are  certainly  judicious  ;  but  nothing  encou- 
raged the  exiled  writer  to  give  to  his  own  style  that 
poetical  turn  which  he  so  much  admired  in  others. 

By  the  side  of  Laplacette  is  to  be  placed  a  man  of 
more  elevated  genius,  but  whose  life,  divided  between 
Geneva  and  Copenhagen,  reflected  no  less  lustre  on  his 
native  city  than  on  his  adopted  country.  Mallet,  the 
Genevese,  who  belonged,  through  his  mother,  to  a  refugee 
family  from  Champagne,  went  in  1752  to  the  capital  of 
Denmark,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  royal  professor  of  French 
literature,  founded  two  years  previously  for  La  Baumelle, 
and  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  latter's  return  to  France. 
The  charm  of  his  conversation  and  the  gaiety  of  his  wit 
caused  him  to  be  sought  after  by  the  most  eminent  men. 
He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  court  and  of  the  ministers. 
Even  those  who  by  their  rank  might  deem  themselves  his 
superiors  paid  homage  to  the  distinction  of  his  manners, 
to  the  nobility  of  his  thoughts  and  words,  to  the  dignity 
and  elevation  of  his  character.     At  Copenhagen  he  was 
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the  representative  of  that  French  urbanity  which  the 
refugees  propagated  wherever  they  went.  But  there  were 
very  few  Danes  who  understood  French  sufficiently  well 
to  profit  by  lessons  of  poetry  and  eloquence  given  in  that 
language,  and  the  professor  often  found  himself  without 
pupils.  He  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  his  leisure  to 
write  the  history  of  Denmark.  The  history  of  that 
country  was  then  nearly  unknown  in  France,  and  had 
never  been  written  except  in  an  inexact  and  incomplete 
manner.  Learned  Danes  had  laboured  to  collect  materials 
and  traditions.  Applying  themselves  especially  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  poetry  and  marvellous  legends  of  the 
Icelanders,  they  had  got  together  yaluable  documents, 
of  which  nobody,  up  to  that  time,  had  made  efficient  use. 
German  literature  was  then  in  its  earliest  infancy,  and 
French  was  considered  the  only  polislied  language,  as  it 
was  the  only  one  extensively  used — the  only  one  which  it 
was  then  supposed  would  one  day  become  universal 
amongst  highly  civilised  nations.  Mallet's  oratorical 
talent,  the  exquisite  purity  of  his  diction,  his  narrative 
skill,  finally,  the  taste  he  showed  for  the  study  of  Scandi- 
navian antiquities,  determined  Count  Bernstorf,  his  first 
patron,  and  Count  de  Moltke,  grand-marshal  of  the 
palace,  to  propose  to  him  to  write  the  history  of  the 
country  in  which  he  had  settled,  and  to  encourage  him  to 
the  undertaking  by  promising  him  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment in  all  the  researches  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
such  a  work.  Mallet  accepted  the  task,  and  ardently 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues. 
He  made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  with  their  mythology, 
poetry,  manners,  customs,  and  soon  he  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  fill  up  the  rich  framework  he  had  traced  out 
for  himself.  He  began  by  clearly  displaying  the  share  of 
the  Scandinavian  element  in  the  civilisation  of  the  French, 
English,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  generally  of  all  the  races 
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formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
the  Romans  with  the  vigorous  children  of  the  north. 

"All  these  nations,"  says  Sismondi,  in  his  admirable 
notice  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Mallet,  "  have  combined 
the  two  inheritances  of  the  Nortli  and  the  South  ;  but,  to 
separate  what  belongs  to  each,  the  study  of  the  northern 
nations  in  their  original  state,  the  study  of  their  manners 
and  laws,  of  their  religion,  and  of  the  liberty  of  Scandi- 
navia, became  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  for 
the  Scandinavians,  but  for  all  Europeans.     The  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  Denmark  was  written  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  so  elevated  an  aim.     The  arrival  in  Scandi- 
navia of  Odin,  the  conqueror  and  legislator  of  the  North, 
the  gloomy  and  severe  but  highly  poetical  religion  he 
gave  to  the  people  he  governed — the  new  kind  of  heroism 
with  which  he   inspired   his   warriors,    that   impetuous 
passion  he  knew  how  to  impart  to  them,  not  for  liberty, 
or  for  power  or  wealth,  or  for  voluptuous  enjoyments, 
but  for  the  dangers  by  whose  encounter  all  those  things  are 
acquired  or  defended  ;  that  passion  for  the  means  rather 
than  for  the  end,  a  character  found  in  modern  valour,  and 
which  we  perhaps  owe  to  the  Scandinavians  ;  the  liberty 
of  the  North,  the  poetry  of  the  North,  hazardous  enter- 
prises, maritime  expeditions,  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
unknown  shores,  which  constituted  the  exploits  of  these 
same  men,  the  manners  and  customs  which  rendered  them 
capable  of  all  these  things, — that  is  what  composed  the 
first  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmark. 

"  A  second  part  of  this  work — not  less  important  or  less 
celebrated — was  the  translation,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary, of  the  poems  that  best  depicted  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  northern  nations.  The  most  renowned 
of  these  poems  is  the  Edda,  ...  It  had  already 
appeared  in  1665.  .  .  .  But  this  book,  which  sup- 
plies the  key  to  the  whole  mythology  of  the  North,  was 
hardly  known  in  the  rest  of  Europe  before  Mallet's  trans- 
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latiou.  Since  then  the  curiosity  thus  awakened  lias 
more  actively  applied  itself  to  the  same  study  ;  the 
religion  of  the  Scandinavians  has  been  developed  and 
exposed  more  clearly  ;  it  has  become,  to  a  certain  point, 
familiar  to  men  of  letters.  But  to  Mallet  must  bo 
ascribed  even  the  progress  made  since  his  time.  It  M-as 
he  who,  by  shedding  interest  upon  a  previously  arid 
subject,  gave  the  impulse  to  the  researches  of  his  suc- 
cessors." 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  quote  the  whole  of  this 
passage  from  Sismondi,  which  presents  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  the  descendant  of  a  French  Protestant  family 
teaching  to  Europe,  from  his  abode  in  Denmark,  the 
mythology,  the  poetry,  and  the  history  of  those  northern 
nations,  whose  influence  she  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  had  experienced,  without  taking  account  of  this 
powerful  element  of  her  civilisation.  Mallet's  other 
works,  his  history  of  the  Swiss,  his  history  of  the  houses  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Hesse,  his  essay  on  the  Hanseatic 
League,  his  journey  in  Norway,  further  added  to  his  re- 
putation. On  his  return  to  Geneva,  after  eight  years' 
residence  in  Copenhagen,  he  was  named  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  passed  the 
rest  of  his  Hfe  in  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in  1807, 
enjoying  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  uni- 
versal esteem  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe. 

The  French  refugees  in  Denmark  set  an  example, 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  up  to  our 
own  times,  of  the  most  rigid  propriety  of  manners,  of  the 
most  irreproachable  morality,  of  the  most  touching  charity. 
Huguetan,  Count  of  Guldensteen,  who  died  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1749,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  M-as  all  his  life 
the  benefactor  of  the  poor.  He  supported  by  his  bounty 
the  first  colonists  of  Fredericia,  contributed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  temple  inaugurated  in  1736,  and  left  a 
rich  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pastors.     His  son, 
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who  wasprivj-coimcillor  of  King  Christian  VIL,  Francis 
Bretonyille,  Moses  Hollard,  Suzanne  Latour,  Suzanne 
Mariot,  also  disposed  of  portions  of  their  fortunes  in  favour 
of  their  exiled  brethren.  All  the  emigrants  were  re- 
markable for  their  love  of  labour  and  their  frugal  manner 
of  life.  Vegetables,  milk,  bread,  often  composed  the 
sole  sustenance  of  a  whole  familj.  Nothing  less  than 
these  habits  of  order  and  this  rigorous  economy  would 
have  enabled  them  to  live  at  first,  and  afterwards  gradu- 
ally to  rise  to  that  degree  of  ease  and  comfort  which  re- 
warded their  exertions. 

Of  the  four  colonies  they  founded,  the  most  recent, 
that  of  Fredericia,  is  also  the  one  that  has  best  sustained 
itself  down  to  the  present  time.  Several  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  result.  In  the  first  place,  the 
colonists  married  amongst  themselves^ — not  that  a  narrow 
party-feeling  disinclined  them  to  ally  themselves  with 
Danish  families,  but  because  they  preferred  uniting  them- 
selves with  persons  whose  state  and  condition  offered 
them  surer  guarantees  of  happiness.  Their  attachment 
for  the  body  to  which  they  belonged,  and  a  fear  that  a  dif- 
ference of  religion,  small  though  it  might  be,  might  become 
a  cause  of  domestic  dissension,  dictated  to  them  this  rule 
of  conduct — to  which  another  and  yet  stronger  motive, 
that  of  interest,  impelled  them  to  adhere.  In  the  terms 
of  the  privileges  conceded  by  Frederick  IV.,  the  lands 
had  been  given,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  families,  and 
these  privileges  applied  only  to  families  both  of  whose 
chiefs  were  Calvinists.  We  must  add  that  the  colony  of 
Fredericia  has  ever  done  its  utmost  to  keep  its  young 
men  at  home.  Whilst  elsewhere  they  were  seen  to  quit 
the  paternal  roof,  and  go  abroad  to  improve  themselves  in 
their  professions — often  bringing  back  to  their  native 
land  morals  depraved  and  bodies  enervated  by  debauch- 
ery, at  Fredericia  they  lived  under  the  eye  of  their  fami- 
lies, remote  from  all  example  of  corruption  ;  and  their 
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simple  and  austere  habits  assured  the  fecundity  of  mar- 
riages in  contracting  which  inclination  was  far  more 
considered  than  interest.  The  young  girls,  on  their  part, 
were  stimulated  to  strict  virtue  by  the  hope  of  speedy 
establishment,  and  rarely  departed  from  the  right  path, 
knowing  that  by  misconduct  they  would  forfeit  all  chance 
of  marriage  in  the  colony.  Exempt  from  that  licentious- 
ness which  vitiates  both  mind  and  body — exempt  from  the 
luxury  which  creates  new  wants,  and  often  prevents  a 
man  from  thinking  of  choosing  a  wife  —  the  colonists 
married  young,  and  thus  insured  themseh^es  a  healthy 
and  numerous  posterity.  Tlieir  undeviating  confidence 
in  Divine  Providence  made  them  consider  large  families 
a  source  of  riches.  Sure  of  their  subsistence,  free  from 
all  uneasiness  about  the  future,  the  more  arms  they  had 
to  hel]3  them  the  more  works  they  undertook — works 
which  contributed  to  their  wellbeino-  and  enabled  them 
to  support  in  society  a  rank  proportionate  to  their 
modest  desires. 

To  such  causes  did  the  colony  of  Fredericia  owe  its 
long  prosperity,  and  the  preservation  of  its  primitive 
character.  It  has  remained  a  French  community  in 
the  midst  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  to  this  day  its  church 
service  is  performed  in  the  language  of  its  first  founders. 
There  is  a  French  church  also  at  Copenhagen ;  but  it  has 
been  supported  until  the  present  time  only  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  French  Protestant  families,  whom 
various  business  has  at  all  times  taken  to  the  capital  of 
Denmark.  Mixed  marriages  have  accelerated  the  some- 
what rapid  decline  of  this  colony.  Children  born  of 
French  fathers  and  Danish  mothers  were  almost  always 
brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  religion,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  the  Calvinists'  temple  soon  be- 
came almost  deserted,  as  the  families  composing  the  con- 
gregation dwindled  in  number.  The  Altoua  colony  was 
split  in  two,  in  1761,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
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refugee  families  of  Hamburg,  who  at  last  were  authorised 
to  attend  the  service  of  their  church  in  the  chapel,  and 
under  the  protection,  of  the  Dutcli  consul.  The  colony 
of  Altona,  although  greatly  diminished  by  this  defection, 
subsisted  until  1831.  Its  remnant  then  joined  the  Ger- 
man-Dutch community,  which  takes  the  title  of  the 
Reformed  Evangelical  Church.  Nevertheless,  a  French 
sermon  is  still  preached  once  a-month  at  Altona,  under- 
stood but  by  a  few  old  men  in  the  scanty  congregation. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   REFUGEES   IN   SWEDEN. 

Intervention  of  Charles  XI.  in  favour  of  the  Lutherans  of  Alsace 
— Protection  afforded  to  the  refugees  at  Stockholji  —  Lutheran 
intolerance — New  refugees  under  Charles  XII. 

Sweden  received  but  a  very  small  number  of  fugitives. 
Upou  the  news  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nautes, 
the  Swedish  monarch,  Charles  XI.,  contented  himself 
with  interceding  with  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  in  favour 
of  the  Lutherans  of  Alsatia,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.'s 
ministers  were  preparing  to  send  dragoons.  His  ambas- 
sador in  Frauce,  Count  Lilieroot,  invoked  the  treaty  of 
AVestphalia,  of  which  the  King  of  Sweden  was  one  of  the 
guaranteeing  powers,  and  which  assured  to  the  Alsatian 
Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  This 
representation,  founded  on  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
1648,  and  which  tlien  formed  the  bases  of  European  in- 
ternational law,  and  perhaps  also  the  imminence  of  the 
war  that  broke  out  in  1688,  made  the  Great  King  abandon 
his  project  of  forcibly  converting  a  province  he  had 
recently  acquired,  and  which  it  was  his  interest  to  spare 
and  conciliate.  It  was  not  until  the  reisn  of  Louis  XV. 
that  Alsatia  underwent  the  visit  of  the  booted  mission- 
aries, from  which,  in  all  France,  the  town  of  Strasburg 
was  alone  exempted. 

Some  refugees,  natives  of  Paris,  saved  a  part  of  their 
fortune  by  intrusting  it  to  the  Swedish  ambassador,  and 
especially  to  the  Sieur  Palmeguiste,  secretary  of  Count 
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Lilieroot,  who  returned  to  them,  on  their  arrival  in  Hol- 
land, the  sums  thej  had  left  in  his  hands.  King  Charles 
XI.  permitted  a  subscription  to  be  raised  in  Stockholm 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  emigrants.  He  granted 
privileges,  and  even  distributed  money  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  traders  who  estabhshed  themselves  in  his 
dominions.  He  authorized  them  freely  to  practise  their 
religion  in  two  churches  in  his  capital.  But  the  order  to 
have  their  children  baptized  by  Lutheran  ministers  spread 
discouragement  amongst  them,  and  prevented  many  others 
from  seeking  an  asyhim  in  a  country  where  tolerance  was 
so  limited.  Nevertheless,  in  1698,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  XII.,  some  hundreds  of  expatriated  Frenchmen, 
who  had  been  unable  to  find  a  subsistence  in  Holland, 
settled  in  the  German  provinces  of  the  Swedish  monarchy, 
where  lands  were  allotted  to  them  at  the  request  of  the 
States-general  of  Holland. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE   REFUGEES   IN   RUSSIA. 

Letter  from  Frederick- William  to  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Muscovy  — 
Refugee  colony  at  Moscow — Letter  from  Frederick  III.— Ukase  of 
1688  IN  favour  of  the  refugees — Lefort's  regiment — Refugee  colony 
AT  St  Petersburg — Its  connection  with  Geneva, 

Russia  sho"^ed  the  refugees  better  hospitality  tlian 
Sweden.  The  Elector  Frederick-William  had  written 
in  their  favour  to  young  Peter,  and  to  his  brother  Ivan 
v.,  and  had  brought  them  to  share  the  ardent  zeal  and 
lively  compassion  he  himself  felt  for  those  unfortunates. 
The  following  letter,  which  he  received  from  his  ambas- 
sador at  Stockholm,  shows  us  what  a  generous  reception 
he  had  prepared  for  them  in  the  country  that  a  great 
man's  oenius  was  soon  to  extricate  from  the  barbarism  in 
which  it  was  plunged,  and  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  pre- 
ponderant power  in  the  North. 

"  Count  Gustavo  de  la  Gardie  has  received  letters  from 
Moscow,  informing  him  that  there  have  there  established 
themselves  a  prodigious  number  of  French  of  the  reformed 
religion,  that  the  Czars  have  received  them  perfectly  well, 
have  granted  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
many  privileges  and  franchises.  A  strange  metamorphosis, 
Monseigneur,  that  France,  formerly  so  polite,  and  so  full  of 
humanity,  should  have  become  barbarous  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  most  faithful  subjects  of  its  king  are  compelled 
to  seek  asylum  in  Muscovy,  and  that  they  there  find  the 
repose  and  safety  denied  to  them  in  their  own  country.'' 

After  Frederick- William's  death,   his  son,  Frederick 
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III.,  sent  John  Rejer  Chapliez  to  Moscow,  to  notify  to 
the  court  of  Russia  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  solicit  free  entrance  into  all  parts  of 
the  empire  for  those  French  Calvinists  whom  circum- 
stances might  induce  to  seek  shelter  there.  He  thus 
sliowcd  himself  his  father's  M'orthj  successor,  and  proved, 
like  him,  that  policy  was  not  the  sole  motive  of  his  con- 
duct towards  the  refugees.  His  demand  was  immediately 
granted.  An  imperial  ukase,  published  in  1688,  and 
bearing  the  signatures  of  Peter  and  of  Ivan,  opened  all 
the  provinces  of  Russia  to  the  fugitive  Protestants,  gua- 
ranteed to  military  men  employment  in  the  national 
army,  with  pay  proportionate  to  their  rank,  and  with 
permission  freely  to  quit  the  service  should  they  at  any 
future  time  desire  to  return  to  their  own  country.  ^  Per- 
haps Lefort,  the  Genevese,  who  was  then  endeavouring 
to  initiate  Peter  in  the  sciences  and  civilisation  of  Europe, 
had  something  to  do  with  this  measure,  which  was  at 
once  humane  and  skilful.  According  to  Voltaire,  one- 
third  part  of  the  regiment  he  formed,  and  which  was 
of  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  was  composed  of  French 
emigrants.  ^  Exaggerated  as  this  fact,  attested  by  Peter 
the  Great's  historian,  may  appear,  it  nevertheless  proves 
that  a  tolerably  large  number  of  fugitives  settled  in 
Russia,  and  that  they  were  not  without  influence  on 
the  creation  of  that  disciplined  and  obedient  army 
which  enabled  the  Czar  to  accomplish  his  projects  of  re- 
form. 

The  new  capital  of  the  empire,  constructed  by  Peter 
the  Great,  beheld  the  formation  within  its  walls   of  a 

^  Charles  Ancillon  gives  the  text  of  the  privilege  or  passport  which  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  III.  obtained  from  the  Graud-dukes  of  Muscovy  iu  favour  of  the 
refugees. — See  his  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  French  Refugees  in  Bran- 
denhurcj,  p.  382-388.     Berlin,  1690. 

2  Voltaire,  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,  chap.  vL  It  is  on  the  authority  of  a 
manuscript  of  Lefort's  that  Voltaire  affirms  tlie  third  of  this  regiment  to  have 
been  composed  of  refugees. 
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French  commuuitj  which  long  kept  up  a  close  connection 
with  Geneva.  In  1720,  the  pastors  and  elders  addressed 
themselves  to  the  council  of  that  city,  to  beg  it  to  autho- 
rize a  subscription  for  the  building  of  a  temple.  "  The 
zeal  and  charity,"  they  wrote,  "  which  your  Excellencies 
have  upon  all  occasions  shown  to  relieve  the  members  of 
those  churches  that  have  been  overthrown,  to  support 
those  that  were  tottering,  and  to  found  new  ones  in  places 
where  the  Gospel  had  not  yet  been  announced,  make  us 
hope  that  this  infant  church,  of  which  we  have  the  honour 
to  be  the  pastors  and  elders,  will  also  receive  from  your 
good  liberality  the  aid  of  which  it  has  need  in  its  very  C> 
difficult  commencement  ;  and  in  order  to  give  to  your 
Excellencies  a  just  idea  of  oui'  situation  and  of  our  wants, 
we  have  the  honour  to  inform  tliem,  that  our  assembly  is 
composed  of  English,  Dutch,  French  refugees,  Swiss  and 
Genevese,  many  of  whom  are  of  rank,  and  have  held 
honourable  employments  at  this  court."  ^  The  temple 
was  built,  and  the  ministers  who  went  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  refugees  settled  at  St  Petersburg  were 
usually  appointed  by  Geneva.  In  another  letter,  M'ritten 
to  the  council  in  1725,  and  which  bears  the  signatures  of 
Dupre,  Coulon,  Lefort,  and  Pellouticr,  that  French  colony 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  considered  as  a  daughter  of  the 
Genevese  republic. 

A  certain  number  of  refugees  penetrated  farther  into 
the  interior  of  Russia,  and  formed  a  little  colony,  at  once 
agricultural  and  commercial,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 
Their  descendants  continue  to  form,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  a  modern  traveller,  a  distinct  community,  whose 
members  go,  every  year,  from  the  village  they  inhabit, 
near  the  great  river,  to  the  fair  of  jNIakarietf,  there  to 
traffic  with  the  Hindoos.     According  to  this  writer,  they 

1  This  letter,  dated  from  St  Petersburg,  25th  April  1720,  is  to  be  fouud  in 
the  archives  of  Geneva,  No.  4324. 
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hare  preserved,  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire,  the 
complete  costume  of  Louis  XIV/s  reign,  not  excepting 
the  large-skirted  coat  and  the  voluminous  peruke ;  and 
they  still  express  themselves  in  the  classic  language  of  the 
cotemporaries  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  ^ 

*  Journey  in  some  Parts  of  Etcrope,  by  Count  Lagarcle,  p.  347.     London, 
1825.     The  author  of  this  work  was  for  some  time  at  Moscow  in  1812. 
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CONCLUSION. 

General  view  op  the  influence  op  the  refugees  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— Consequences  to  France  op  the  edict  of  revocation — Weaken- 
ing OP  THE  kingdom — PeRSISTANCE  OF  THE  REFORMED  PARTY — PROGRESS  OP 

scepticism— Condillac  and  Mablt — Reparative  measures — Edict  of 
1787— Laws  of  the  21st  and  23d  August  1789— Law  of  the  15th 
December  1790. 

Op  the  great  religious  emigration  from  France,  there  now 
remain  but  a  small  number  of  churclies,  scattered  far 
and  wide,  and  still  speaking  the  language  of  their  found- 
ers. Most  of  the  exiled  families  have  long  since  disap- 
peared. Those  that  still  subsist  will  end  by  blending,  in 
their  turn,  with  the  foreign  races  that  surround  tliem, 
and  whose  incessant  action  insensibly  alters  their  national 
language,  and  transforms  even  their  names,  as  if  to  efface 
their  last  regrets  with  this  last  indication  of  their  origin. 
Doubtless,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  they  will  no 
longer  retain  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  native  land 
their  ancestors  so  long  mourned.  When  we  contemplate 
this  inevitable  dissolution  of  their  scattered  communities, 
we  may  regret  that  there  was  not  found,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, some  one  chief,  of  a  family  sufiiciently  illustrious, 
and  of  authority  suflBciently  great,  to  rally  all  the  exiles 
under  one  banner.  Realising  Coligny's  idea,  he  might 
have  led  them  to  America,  and  there  have  founded  avast 
colony.  He  would  have  found  to  his  hand  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  numerous  society,  full  of  energy,  and  giving 
great  hopes  for  the  future :  generals,  soldiers,  sailors, 
preachers,  men  of  learning,  manufacturers,  artisans,  traders. 
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labourers,  and  eyen  capital  to  facilitate  their  first  esta- 
blishment. What  more  was  needed  to  make  a  Protestant 
France  flourish  in  the  New  World,  and  to  lay,  perhaps, 
the  foundations  of  a  powerful  empire  1 

Providence  decided  otherwise.  The  fugitives,  dispersed 
over  the  whole  world,  unconsciously  became  the  agents 
of  His  mysterious  will.  They  were  destined,  especially 
in  America,  to  temper  Puritan  fanaticism,  to  foster  the 
germ  and  to  favour  the  triumph  of  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, regulated  by  law,  of  which  the  United  States 
to-day  present  to  us  the  magnificent  example;  in  Europe, 
to  develop  for  Prussia,  to  increase  for  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, the  elements  of  power  and  prosperity  contained  in 
those  three  countries,  whose  present  greatness  is,  in  some 
respects,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  their  work.  Have  they 
not  contributed,  in  the  most  critical  circumstances,  to 
defend  them  by  arms,  and  to  help  them  to  repel  foreign 
invasion  1  Have  they  not  aided,  in  some  degree,  to 
maintain  them  in  the  political  path  that  has  so  long  pre- 
served them  from  despotism,  that  preserves  them  from 
the  dangers  of  anarchy,  and  that,  by  preventing  them 
from  being  disturbed  by  revolutions,  which  succeed  each 
other  at  regular  intervals,  assures  them  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  institutions  at  once  stable  and  liberal  ?  Have 
they  not  enriched  them  by  improving  their  manufactures, 
by  the  introduction  of  new  ones,  by  stimulating  their 
commercial  activity,  by  teaching  them  the  superior  pro- 
cesses of  French  agriculture  '?  Have  they  not,  by  propa- 
o;atin2  the  lano;ua2;e  and  literature  of  France,  raised  the 
standard  of  intellectual  cultivation,  and,  consequently,  of 
public  morality  ?  Have  they  not,  by  their  own  writings, 
spread  the  love  of  literature,  of  science,  and  of  art  1 
Finally,  have  they  not  set  the  example  of  urbanity  in 
social  relations,  of  politeness  in  language,  of  austerity  in 
morals,  of  the  most  inexhaustible  charity  towards  the 
sufi'ering  and  the  indigent '? 
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What  the  foreigner  gained  France  lost.  The  kingdom 
that  Henrj  IV.,  RicheUeii,  and  Mazarin  transmitted 
to  Louis  XIV.,  covered  with  glorj,  powerful  by  its 
arms,  preponderant  abroad,  tranquil  and  contented  at 
home,  he  transmitted  to  his  successor  liumbled,  enfeebled, 
dissatisfied,  prepared  to  undergo  the  reaction  of  the  Re- 
gency, and  of  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
thus  placed  upon  the  fatal  slope  leading  to  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  To  the  formidable  encroachments  of  a  prince 
ruled,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  by  a  narrow  and 
exclusive  spirit  in  religious  matters,  and  in  his  policy  by 
views  that  M'ere  rather  dynastic  than  national,  Protes- 
tantism opposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  England 
and  Holland,  united  under  one  chief,  ^Yho  led  the  whole  of 
Europe  against  isolated  France.  The  signal  of  coalitions 
— since  so  often  re-formed — was  given  for  the  first  time  in 
1689,  and  also  for  the  first  time  France  was  vanquished; 
for  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  in  fact  a  defeat.  Not  only 
did  the  King  of  France  acknowledge  William  III.,  but 
his  intendants  officially  recorded  the  diminution  of  the 
population  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  kingdom — 
inevitable  results  of  the  emigration  and  of  the  con- 
sequent decline  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  safety  of 
France  was  compromised  in  a  military  sense.  Early  in 
tlie  struggle  which  followed  the  acceptance  of  the  will  of 
Charles  IL,  Marshal  Villars  had  to  be  sent  for  from 
Germany  to  combat  the  insurgents  of  the  Cevennes  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  that  skilful  commander  quitted  the  army 
than  the  Allies  won  the  victory  of  Hochstedt,  the  first  of 
our  great  disasters  in  the  War  of  the  Succession.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  whenever  the  allied  powers  threat- 
ened our  frontier,  the  government  was  obliged  to  purchase 
the  fidelity  of  the  Protestants  on  the  border  provinces,  by 
promises  constantly  renewed  and  never  fulfilled.  Put  was 
even  the  religious  result,  pursued  at  the  cost  of  so  many 
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sacrifices,  ultimately  obtained  ?  At  the  period  of  the 
rerocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  population  of  France 
was  about  twenty  millions,  and  included  one  million  of 
Protestants.  At  the  present  day,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  Protestants  live  scattered  amongst 
thirty-five  million  Catholics.  The  proportion  between 
the  two  relisious  has  not  varied.  Enforced  durins:  a 
whole  centurv,  Louis  XIV. 's  cruel  laws,  farther  a^OTa- 
vated  by  the  decree  of  1 724,  proved  powerless  against  the 
religious  convictions  they  were  intended  to  annihilate. 
The  hopes  of  the  promoters  of  the  edict  of  revocation 
have  been  totally  disappointed. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  results  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
error,  M'as  the  awakening  of  fanaticism  in  the  south. 
Religious  passions,  which,  since  the  pacification  of  Alais, 
had  almost  completely  slumbered,  revived  in  all  France, 
and  especially  in  Languedoc.  The  faggots  were  fired  for 
the  Camisards;  and,  following  Innocent  IIL's  example. 
Pope  Clement  IX.  adopted  a  terrible  measure  :  he 
preached  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  of  the  Cevennes, 
whom  he  designated,  in  his  blind  ignorance  and  passionate 
faith,  as  issue  of  the  execrable  race  of  the  Albigenses. 
In  a  bull  promulgated  at  Rome  the  1st  May  1703,  and 
which  was  sent  to  all  the  bisliops  in  Languedoc,  who 
published  it  with  a  charge  addressed  to  the  clergy 
of  their  dioceses,  he  promised  a  general  and  complete 
remission  of  their  sins  to  all  M'ho  should  enlist  under  the 
holy  banner  of  the  church,  and  contribute  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  rebels.  These  incitements,  which  reminded  men 
of  a  terrible  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  south,  produced 
no  immediate  effect.  Almost  the  entire  effective  popu- 
lation of  the  province  was  enrolled  in  the  royal  armies,  or 
in  the  insurgent  bands.  The  measure  of  calamity  was 
already  full,  and  none  could  add  to  it ;  but  long  after 
the  termination  of  this  fratricide  struggle,  religious  hatreds 
were  hereditarilv  transmitted  in  families ;  and  the  mas- 
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sacres  of  which,  in  the  cotemporarj  period,  Nismes  has 
several  times  been  the  theatre,  sufl&cientlj  prove  that  even 
yet  thej  are  not  extinguished. 

It  is  a  well-known  historical  law  that  every  excess, 
in  one  sense,  provokes  sooner  or  later  a  reaction  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  The  ultra-Catholic  party  had  had  recourse 
to  the  temporal  arm  to  vanquish  their  enemies.  They  had 
smitten,  in  the  persons  of  the  Calvinists,  the  right  of  free 
examination.  They  had  exulted  over  the  apparent  return 
to  Rome  of  thousands  of  men  whom  they  called  new 
converts.  Pursuing  their  fatal  career,  they  had  destroyed 
Port-Royal,  and  condemned  to  silence  perhaps  the  only 
men  whose  elevated  principles  might  one  day  have 
reconciled  the  two  creeds,  and  re-established  religious 
unity.  It  was  infidelity,  and  not  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  profited  by  this  double  victory.  As  Bayle  had  pre- 
dicted, sceptics  and  scoffers  gathered  all  its  fruits.  The 
eighteenth  century  beheld  the  growth  of  a  generation 
which  rejected  Christianity  because  it  hated  intolerance, 
and  recognized  no  authority  but  that  of  reason.  Protes- 
tants whom  dragoons  had  dragged  to  the  altar  revenged 
themselves  thus,  perhaps,  for  their  compelled  submission. 
Strange  to  say,  the  two  brothers  Condillac  and  jMably, 
who  so  powerfully  contributed  to  shake  a  despotic  churcli 
and  monarchy,  were  grandsons  of  a  gentleman  of  Dauphind, 
converted  by  the  soldiers  of  St  Ruth.  Reviving  philoso- 
phical and  social  theories,  which  the  seventeenth  century 
bad  left  in  the  shade,  and  placing,  the  first,  intelligence 
in  matter,  the  second,  all  sovereignty  in  the  people,  they 
sapped  the  bases  of  religion  and  royalty.  These  principles, 
popularised  by  Diderot  and  Rousseau,  triumplicd  upon 
the  day  appointed  by  Divine  wrath.  The  throne  was 
overturned,  the  altar  broken,  and  society  disappeared  in  a 
frightful  tempest.  Who  shall  say  that  the  Revolution  of 
1789  might  not  have  taken  another  course,  and  have 
remained  pure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  crimes  and 
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excesses  tbat  sullied  it,  had  France  possessed  the  numerous 
descendants  of  that  race — somewhat  rigid,  but  religious, 
moral,  intelligent,  full  of  energy  and  loyalty — which  one 
of  her  kings  had  so  imprudently  expelled  from  her  bosom  1 
Is  it  not  infinitely  probable  that  those  men,  devoted  to 
social  law,  as  they  were  devoted  to  that  of  the  gospel, 
would  resolutely  have  supported  the  middle  classes  against 
the  abettors  of  anarchy,  and  have  formed  with  them  an 
invincible  rampart  against  the  passions  of  a  mob  misled 
by  hatred,  blinded  by  ignorance,  greedy  of  a  chimerical 
equality,  in  love  with  a  liberty  so  soon  sacrificed  to  a 
transitory  glory?  Perhaps,  thanks  to  their  assistance, 
France  would  then  have  found  tlie  definitive  form  of  her 
government  and  political  institutions,  distant  alike  from 
an  exaggerated  democracy  and  an  unbridled  despotism. 

Whilst  Louis  XV. 's  kingdom  presented  the  painful 
spectacle  of  an  absolutism  sinking  under  the  load  of  its 
own  errors,  and  that  of  an  official  church  whose  prestige 
daily  diminished,  but  whose  deceitful  veil  still  hid  from 
many  eyes  the  superstitious  devotion  of  some,  the  doubt 
and  indifference  of  others,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  does  not  suff'er  itself  to  be  imprisoned  in  any  of  the 
human  forms  of  that  divine  religion,  animated  a  few 
chosen  men,  who  prepared  a  better  future  for  French 
society.  It  manifested  itself,  especially  by  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  repair  the  faults  committed,  to  proclaim  tolerance 
and  fraternity.  In  1754,  we  find  Turgot  placing  the 
following  beautiful  words  in  the  prince's  mouth :  "Although 
you  be  in  error,  I  will  not  the  less  treat  you  as  my  chil- 
dren. Submit  to  the  laws ;  continue  to  be  useful  to  the 
State,  and  you  shall  receive  from  me  the  same  protection 
as  my  other  subjects."  A  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
baron  de  Breteuil,  had  drawn  up  by  the  academician 
Rulhieres,  the  Eclaircissements  historiqiies  sur  les  causes 
de  la  revocation  de  Vedit  de  Nantes,  and  presented  in  his 
own  name  a  memorial  to  the  king,  on  the  necessity  of 
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restorins  civil  riohts  to  the  Protestants.  General  La 
Fayette  pleaded  tbeir  cause  ;  and  the  noble  and  venerable 
Lamoignon  de  Malesberbes,  who  was  descended  from  the 
ferocious  Lamoignon  de  Baville,  composed  two  works  in 
their  favour.  "  I  must  surelj,"  he  said,  "  strive  to  do 
them  some  good  ;  mj  ancestor  did  them  so  much  harm." 

In  1787,  the  edict  of  tolerance  was  at  last  signed. 
"  After  the  example  of  our  predecessors,*'  said  the  king  in 
the  preamble  to  this  gracious  ordinance,  "  we  will  always 
favour,  with  all  our  power,  the  means  of  instruction  and 
persuasion  which  shall  tend  to  connect  all  our  subjects  by 
the  common  profession  of  the  ancient  faith  of  our  king- 
dom, and  we  will  proscribe,  with  the  severest  care,  all 
violent  means,  which  are  as  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  reason  and  humanity  as  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. But,  until  the  day  arrives  when  Divine  Provi- 
dence shall  bless  our  efforts,  and  bring  about  this  happy 
revolution,  justice  and  the  interests  of  our  kingdom  do 
not  permit  us  longer  to  exclude  from  civil  rights  those 
of  our  subjects,  or  of  the  strangers  settled  in  our 
empire,  who  do  not  profess  the  Catholic  religion.  A 
sufficiently  long  experience  has  proved  that  those  rigor- 
ous means  are  inadequate  to  convert  them.  We  must, 
therefore,  no  longer  permit  our  laws  uselessly  to  punish 
them  for  the  misfortune  of  their  birth,  by  depriving  them 
of  rights  which  nature  incessantly  claims  for  them." 

The  edict  of  1787  certainly  did  not  meet  all  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Protestants.  A  remnant  of  servitude 
continued  to  weigh  upon  them.  They  could  hold  no 
judicial  appointment.  The  career  of  instruction  was 
closed  to  them.  They  were  not  recognised  as  forming  a 
distinct  community,  and  were  prohibited  from  making 
collective  requests.  In  fact,  they  obtained  but  the  right 
of  livino;  in  France  without  bein«;  molested  on  account  of 
their  religion,  permission  to  contract  legal  marriages  before 
the  officers  of  justice,  authorisation  to  have  births  attested 
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before  the  local  magistrate,  and  an  ordinance  for  their 
burials.  But  these  concessions,  apparently  so  small,  were 
practically  much  more  extensive.  Protestant  France 
understood  this,  and  received  the  edict  with  gratitude  and 
joy.  The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Protestants  were  re- 
estabhshed.  At  Nismes,  those  of  the  reformed  religion 
crowded  to  the  royal  judges  to  have  their  marriages 
registered  and  their  children  legitimatized.  They  firmly 
believed  in  their  early  and  complete  emancipation.  It 
was  admirable  to  observe  that  this  people,  excluded  for 
more  than  a  century  from  all  employments,  impeded  in 
all  professions,  hunted  like  wolves  in  the  forests  and 
mountains,  without  schools,  without  any  family  recognised 
by  law,  without  any  certain  inheritance,  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  ancient  energy.  By  its  enlightenment,  its  morality, 
its  civic  virtues,  it  was  worthy  of  tlie  great  reparation  re- 
served for  it  by  the  Revolution.  The  21st  August  1789, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  overthrew  the  barriers  that  had 
previously  prevented  the  admission  of  Protestants  to 
government  employment.  It  solemnly  declared  that,  "  All 
citizens,  being  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  equally  ad- 
missible to  all  dignities,  places,  and  public  employments, 
according  to  their  capacity,  and  without  other  distinctions 
than  those  of  their  virtues  and  talents."  Two  days  later, 
at  the  sitting  of  the  23d  August,  the  Assembly  proclaimed 
the  great  principle  of  complete  religious  liberty,  by  decree- 
ing that,  "  No  one  is  to  be  interfered  with  for  his  opinions, 
even  his  religious  opinions,  provided  their  manifestation 
does  not  disturb  the  public  order  established  by  law." 

The  tardy  justice  of  the  sovereign  people  revenged  the 
descendants  of  the  refugees  themselves  for  the  persecutions 
endured  by  their  ancestors.  By  laws  which  remained  in 
force  to  the  end  of  Louis  XVI.'s  reign,  and  which  were 
but  slightly  tempered  by  the  edict  of  1787,  fugitive  Pro- 
testants lost  their  quality  of  Frenchmen.  They  incurred 
civil  death,  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  they  became 
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complete  aliens.  This  legislation,  no  longer  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  abrogated  by  the  law  of 
the  15th  December  1790,  the  22d  article  of  which  is  thus 
expressed  :  "  All  persons  who,  born  in  foreign  countries, 
descend,  in  whatsoever  degree,  from  a  Frenchman  or 
Frenchwoman,  expatriated  for  religious  causes,  are  de- 
clared natives  of  France,  and  shall  enjoy  the  rights 
attached  to  that  quality,  if  they  return  to  France,  reside 
there,  and  take  the  oath  of  citizenship," 

In  the  idea  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  refugees  had 
never  abdicated  their  nationality,  because  they  had  been 
forced  to  expatriate  themselves,  and  could  not  be  held 
legitimately  despoiled  of  their  rights  by  edicts  contrary  to 
justice  and  humanity.  The  report  made  upon  this  ques- 
tion to  the  assembled  deputies  of  France  ran  thus : 
"  When  tyrannical  laws  have  outraged  man's  first  rights, 
the  liberty  of  opinion  and  the  right  to  emigrate — when 
an  absolute  prince  has  his  frontiers  guarded  by  troops 
like  the  gates  of  a  prison,  or  sends  to  serve  upon  the 
galleys,  with  vile  malefactors,  those  men  whose  faith  is 
different  from  his — then,  assuredly,  natural  law  resumes  its 
empire  over  political  law  ;  the  citizens  dispersed  in  a 
foreign  land  do  not  for  an  instant  cease,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  to  belong  to  the  country  tliey  have  quitted. 
This  maxim  of  equity  did  honour  to  Roman  legislation, 
and  must  immortalize  ours." 

By  giving  the  sanction  of  positive  laM"  to  natural  law, 
the  Assembly  prevented  all  disputes,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  residence,  but  also  to  the  acts  of  the  refuirees  durinfj 
their  long  exile.  It  extended  even  to  the  descendants  of 
women  the  great  benefit  which  was  to  seal  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  liberated  France  with  the  victims  of  a  despotism 
then  happily  destroyed.  Finding  nothing  wherewith  to 
reproach  the  men,  neither  would  it  reproach  the  women 
with  the  marriages  they  might  have  contracted  with 
foreigners,  and,  in  this  particular  case,  it  decided  tliat 
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they  preserved  and  transmitted  their  nationality  to  their 
descendants.  Thus  did  the  Assembly  completely  place 
on  the  same  footing  all  the  scions  of  refugee  families  with 
citizens  born  on  French  ground  of  ancestors  who  had  never 
left  it  since  1685,  the  sole  condition  being  that  they  should 
in  future  fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  on  all  Frenchmen. 
Regenerated  France  had  a  last  duty  to  fulfil  towards 
her  proscribed  children.  Iniquitous  decrees  had  confis- 
cated the  property  of  the  refugees.  A  part  of  that  pro- 
perty had  been  sold  or  gifted  away,  a  part  had  been  admi- 
nistered by  intendants  for  account  of  the  State.  The 
theorists  of  absolute  monarchy  maintained  the  principle 
that  society,  when  it  put  an  end  to  the  community  of  all 
the  property  and  wealth  included  in  its  territory,  divided 
them  amongst  its  members,  and  gave  to  these  the  per- 
mission to  increase  and  improve  them,  only  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  should  continue  to  be  citizens — still  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  suzerainty,  so  to  speak,  so  that  a  fugitive 
cannot  take  away  with  him,  or  preserve  in  his  flight,  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  just  as  a  vassal  forfeits  his  fief  when  he  is 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  vassal- 
age. The  Constituent  Assembly  did  not  accept  or  adhere 
to  these  maxims,  worthy  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt.  It 
would  not  allow  property  to  be  considered  as  a  concession 
from  society,  and  it  strengthened  its  foundations,  which  had 
been  shaken  by  unbridled  power,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  accomplished  an  act  of  undoubted  justice  towards  the  de- 
scendants of  the  banished  Protestants.  The  law  of  the  1 5tli 
December  1790  respected,  it  is  true,  acts  irrevocably  ac- 
complished, declaring,  in  its  twelfth  article,  that  property 
sold  could  not  be  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  the  ancient 
possessors  ;  but  it  ordered  that  all  the  property  still  in 
the  hands  of  government  should  be  restored  to  the  families 
who  could  prove  their  title  to  it.  All  gifts  and  conces- 
sions of  Protestant  property,  gratuitously  made  to  others 
than  relatives  of  the  fugitives,  were  annulled,  no  appeal 
to  prescriptive    right    being   admitted,   either   from    the 
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givers  or  the  receivers.  But  the  successors  of  these 
latter  were  permitted  to  oppose  prescription  to  the  claims 
of  the  legitimate  heirs,  if  they  could  prove  au  uninter- 
rupted possession  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  This  hap- 
pily conciliated  the  old  aud  the  new  rights,  and  gave  to 
the  descendants  of  the  refugees  the  only  restitution  that 
was  possible  without  an  utter  subversion  of  society. 

The  gates  of  France  have  now  for  sixty  years  been 
tin-own  open  to  the  posterity  of  the  Protestant  exiles. 
Several  have  returned  to  the  country  of  tlieir  ancestors, 
attracted  thither  by  a  secret  and  irresistible  feeling, 
painfully  repressed  in  their  hearts  during  the  long  dura- 
tion of  the  persecution.  The  Odiers,  the  La  Bouclieres, 
the  Pradiers,  the  Constants,  the  Delprats,  the  Bitaubes, 
the  Pourtales,  have  restored  to  France  distinguished 
members  of  their  families.  The  greater  number  of  the 
descendants  of  the  fugitives  still  dwell  in  strange  lands, 
but  they  remember,  with  legitimate  pride,  the  act  of 
reparation  which  recognizes  their  imperishable  right  to 
the  title  of  French  citizens. 

For  our  part,  by  writing  the  history  of  these  martyrs 
of  their  faith,  we  believe  that,  besides  performing  a  pious 
duty,  we  have  filled  up  a  void  in  our  national  history. 
The  annals  of  France  were  not  to  remain  for  ever  closed 
to  the  destinies — often  glorious,  always  honourable — of 
the  scattered  refugees.  We  have  studied  the  vicissitudes 
of  their  various  fortunes,  sought  out  the  traces  of  their 
suiFerings  and  triumphs,  displayed  and  proved  their 
salutary  influence  in  the  most  diverse  countries  ;  and,  if 
it  has  not  been  granted  to  us  to  erect  to  them  a  durable 
monument,  we  at  least  shall  have  contributed  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  great  and  noble  recollections  that  deserve 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  of  which  France  her- 
self has  reason  to  be  proud. 

THE  END. 
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